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YITAL STATISTICSPOPULATION ; BIRTHS; DEATHS; 
EMIGRATION; METEOROLOGY; IMPORTATIONS OF 
GRAIN; SALES OF BRITISH WHEAT; PRICES OP 
CORN AND OTHER PRODUCE; AND PAUPERISM, &c. 


\The facts are derived chiefly from the Reports of the Registrar-General ; 
the Meteorological Reports of Mr. Glaisher; the Retxtrns of the 
OF Trade, and of the Inspector-General op Imports and Exports.] 


Population of the United Kingdom, estimated to the middle of 
the year 1870 (exclusive of islands in the British seas) :— 

Males.. 14 , 805,183 

Females . 16 , 033,027 


Males 
Females .. 


England 
10 , 635,905 
II, 454*^58 


30 , 838,210 

Siotland. Ii eland 

1 , 518 , 64 c 2 , 650,638 

1 , 704,197 2 , 874,572 


Total .. 22 , 090,163 3 , 222,837 


5 , 525.210 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Births and Deaths in the Last Six Months of 1870. 

Summer Quarter (Jidg, August^ September ),—^Births registered weie 
192,178. The annual hirth-rato of the season to 1000 persons living 
was 34*5; the average during the ten conesponding summeis of 
1800-09 was 34-1. 

Deaths registered weio 124,258. The annual death-rate of the 
season per 1000 of population was 22*3, or 1*7 over the average, 
which was 20’0. 

The mortalit}’^ of the (parter experienced by the people inhabiting 
the chief towns was at the annual rate of 24*0 poi 1000 of popula¬ 
tion, the average being 23*0. Jn districts that comprise small towns, 
villages, and open country, it was 20*0, the average being 17*6. 

The people married during the quarter at the annual rate of 15*8 
per 1000 of population, while the average of ten pieceding quarters 
was 16*4. The summer marriage-rate has declined every year since 
1865. 

Best potatoes were Os, per cwt. at Waterside Market, Southwark; 
the prices in the two previous summers having been 75. 4f?. and 
5s, Od, per cwt * Beef, by the carcase, was*6cf. per lb. at the Metropolitan 
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Market; for inferior, for superior meat. Mutton was 

dearer; it was on an average per lb.; for inferior, 8d, for 
superior moat. The price of mutton has risen Id, a lb. during the 
last three summers; beef slightly rose and fell; it is now cheaper 
than mutton. 

During the quarter under review English emigrants, to the num¬ 
ber of 30,548, sailed from the ports of the United Kingdom. The 
emigrants of Scotch birth numbered 7311, and of Irish 16,503. 
The destination of 52,399 emigrants was the United States; 9656 
went to British North America, 5126 to the Australian Colonies,, 
and 1198 to various other places. In comparison with correspond¬ 
ing summer quarters, the tide of emigration has been higher in the 
last two summers than in any previous summer since 1854. 

jiuiumn Quarter (October^ November^ December '),—Births registered 
were 190,020. The annual birth-rate of the season per 1000 of popu¬ 
lation was 34*0; the average of ten autumns (1860-69) was 33*8. 

Deaths registered wore 126,049. The annual death-rate of the 
season per 1000 of population was 22*6; the aveiage of ten autumns 
(1860-69) was 22*0. 


Bir.THS and Deaths in England in 1870. 


First Quarter; Jan., Feb., March 

Second Quarter: April, May, June .. 
Third Quarter: July, Aug., Sept, 

Fourth Quarter: Oct., Nov., Dec. 

Year 

Births 

In 1870 

Annual Birth¬ 
rate to 1000 
persons living 
(1870). 

Average Birth¬ 
rate to 1000 
persons living 
(1860-69). 

206,441 

203,484 

192,178 

190,026 

38*05 

37*00 

34’47 

34*00 

. . 

37*02 

36*52 

34*09 

33*82 

792,129 

35*86 

35-38 

First Quarter; Jan., Feb., March 

Second Quarter; April, May, June .. 
^ird Quarter: July, Aug., Sept. 

Fourth Quarter: Oct., Nov., Dec. 

Year. 

Deaths 
in 1870. 

Annual Death- 
rate to 1000 
persons living 
(1870). 

Average Death- 
rate to 1000 
persons liv mg 
(lSGO-69). 

143 1 991 
121,246 1 
124,258 
126,049 

26*54 

22*05 

22*29 

22*56 

25*32 

22*05 

20*61 

22*03 

515,544 

23*34 

22*51 


The natural increase of population by excess of births over deaths 
was 63,977; and if it were not for the disturbing elements of emi¬ 
gration and immigration, this natural increment would suffice for 
determining the number of the population at any given time. 

The number of emigrants,who sailed from British ports, in the 
laat three months of 1870, was 38,460; of these r6,599 were of 
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English, 3754 of Scotch, and 8641 of Irish origin; 7466 were 
foreigners. The destination of 13,210 of the English emigrants was 
the United States; 1063 went to the North American Colonies; 
2662 to Australia; and 1664 to other places. 

Since the autumn of 1868 beef has risen 11 percent, in price, 
and mutton 18 per cent. Best potatoes averaged 70s. per ton at the 
Waterside Market, Southwark, being clieaper by 17s. 6d. and 35s. 
per ton than in the corresponding quarters of 1869 and 1868. 

The public health has not recovered from the depression of the 
summer; but the mortality in the 20 great cities of the United 
Kingdom is less than it was in the autumn quarters of the two 
previous years. In London the mortality-rate was-between 2 and 
3 in 1000 less than it was in the previous year. The mortality was 
low in Portsmouth, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Hull, Sunder¬ 
land, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It was high in Norwich, Bristol, 
and Leicester; in Liverpool the mortality rose to 38 in 1000. 
What diseases were fatal in Liverpool ? Scarlet fever, fever in its 
various forms, small* pox, measles, and whooping-cough; besides 
various forms of violence, to which 196 persons succumbed. 

The United Kingdom in the Year 1870. 

In the United Kingdom 1,057,622 births and 680,220, deaths were 
registered during the year; and the excess of births over deaths, 
amounting to 377,402, would represent the natural increase of the 
population, were it not that registration in Ireland is so exceedingly 
defective as to require a correction of the registered numbers for 
that division of the Kingdom, the effect of which is to make th(‘ 
natural increase for the year 387,117. The returns of the Emigration 
Commissioners show that 207,306 emigrants of home origin sailed 
during the year from ports at which there are emigration officers; 
deducting these from the natural increase by excess of births, the 
actual population increment for the year is 179,811, which is at 
the rate of 493 per day. It must be understood, however, that this 
result is only approximative, as an indefinite number of persons 
leave this country every year whoso departure is not registered, 
and in the same 'way there is an influx from abroad which may or 
may not balance the outflow. The corrected birth-rate of the year 
"was 36, and the death-rate 23 per 1000 persons living. Emigration 
fell off by 1087 as compared with the previous year, but the returns 
for both years were much higher than for any previous year since 
1854. Of 256,940 emigrants, 107,926 were of English, 23,471 of 
Scotch, and 75,909 of Irish origin; 49,634 were of foreign extrac¬ 
tion. The destination of 196,075 emigrants was the United States, 
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i35,295 sailed for the North American Colonies, 17,065 for the Aus¬ 
tralian Colonies, and 8505 for various other places. 

METEOKOLOGY. 

Third Qmrter {July, August, Septemher), — The cold and variable 
weather which set in on June 22Dd continued to July 3rd; it 
changed on the 4th to warm and fine, with light westerly wind. 
This change of weather exercised a great influencb on the growing 
crops, which up to this time were in a doubtful condition. This 
period of fine, bright, and warm weather continued up to August 18th, 
the excess of temperature during these 46 days was more than 
daily. The growing crops ripened, harvest operations began in the 
southem counties in the third week in J uly, and extended all over 
the South and generally into the Midland districts by the end of 
the month. On the 19th day of August the temperature passed 
below its average, and it continued generally low till near the end 
of the quarter ; but the weather, however, continued very fine, and 
frequently nearly cloudless, and this was particularly the case 
during the last ten days of the quarter. The deficiency of tempe- 
lature below the average in the 43 days ending September 30th was 
rather more than 1^^ daily. 

The fine and mild weather, particularly towards tho end of 
September, enabled the farmers in the North to secure in good con¬ 
dition nearly all the outstanding crops. At the end of the quarter 
scarcely any of the corn crops were left standing. Potatoes proved 
to be generally of good quality. The weather in these three 
months was as favourable as could be desired for all farming 
operations, and at the end of the quarter preparations were general 
for autumn sowing and other autumnal field work. 

Upon the whole quarter of 92 days, tho period of warm weather 
having been more above the average than the period of cold was 
below, there was an ^excess of temperature on the average of a little 
less than daily. 

The I mean temperature of tho quarter was 60°*7, or 1°*2 above 
the average of 99 years. In July it was 3°'9 higher than the 
average ; in August 0°'4 higher; and in September 0°-8 lower than 
the average. 

Wheat was cut on the 18th of July at Ilawarden; on the 19 th at 
A\^cybridge; on the 20th at Worthing and Taunton; on the 21st at 
Osborne and Cardington; on the 22nd at Guernsey; on the 23rd 
at Helston; on the 25th at Little Wratting and Leamington; on the 
26th at Portsmouth; on the 27th at Hull; and on the 28th at 
Boston. On the 1st of August at Llandudno; on the 12th at Mil- 
town ; and on the 18th at Cullfiden. 
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Barley was cut on the 16th of July at Helston; on the 21st at 
Weybridge; on the 29th at Taunton and Llandudno; and on the 
30th at Cardington, On the 13th of August at Culloden; and on 
the 18 th at Guernsey. 

Oats were cut on the 7th of August at Helston ; on the 14th at 
Taunton; on the 15th at Worthing; on the 2l8t at Weybridge and 
Boston ; and on the 30th at Cardington. On the 3rd of August 
at Llandudno: and on the 5th at Miltown and Culloden. 

Fourth Quarter (October^ November^ December), —During the month 
of October there were constant alternations of temperature; for two 
or three days together it was in excess of the average, and for 
two or three days together in defect. Upon the whole month there 
was a deficiency averaging daily. On November Ist a cold 
period set in and continued till the 19th; the average daily 
deficiency of temperature for this period amounted to 4f°. This 
was followed by a period of ten warm days, the daily average excess 
of temperature being 4J° nearly. Another very cold period set in 
on the 30th of November, and continued to December 11th, the 
deficiency of temperature was on the average of days as large as 
7|°. From the 12th of December to the 20th, both days inclusive, 
the weather was warm ; on the 14th, its mean value was 52°*5 or 
12° in excess of its average, the mean daily excess for the 9 days 
was 4J°. A very great change took place on the 21 st, when the 
mean value was 27°*7 or 24°*8 of lower temperature for the whole 
day than it was a few days previously; snow-falls were frequent 
and heavj'^ eveiywhere. On Christmas-day it was lower still, its 
mean value was as low as 20°*6 ; the day was painfully cold. 

With reference to extreme low temperatures, Mr. Glaisher shows 
that the day of lowest temperature since 1814 was on January 20, 
1838 (10°'7); the next in order of severity were 1816, February 9 
(12°‘6), and 1841, January 8 (12°*8). Of these days of remarkably 
low temperature, eleven only have taken place in the last 30 years, 
six in January, two in February, and three in December, the last two 
occurring both on Christmas-day, the one in 1860, the other in 1870. 

The temperature on December 25, 1870, descended to a very low 
point; it was the minimum for tho month at many stations, but not 
at all. The lowest reading took place on the 23rd and 24th, at a 
few places, and on the 25th or 3Ist, at a greater and nearly an equal 
number of places. 

The cold in the eleven days ending December 31, 1870, was more 
rigorous than in any period of similar length since February, 1855. 

The mean temperature of the quarter under review was 41 *6, 
or 2°*1 below the average of 99 years. The mean temperature 
of December was 33°‘6, being 5®*6 lowgr than the average. 



Mbteoeolooical Observations recorded at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in the Last Six Months of 

THE Year 1870. 
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.—In reading this TaUe it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies Mow the average, and that the sign (+) pint obore the average. 






















Meteorological Observations rlcokdll at the Kuyal Observatory, Greenwich, in the Last Six Months oe 

THE Year 1870. 
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Since 1771 the following have been the only instances in which 
the corresponding temperatures for December have been lower, viz.: 
1784, 31°’0; 1788, 29'=^*0; 1796,30^*4; 1799, 32°-8; 1840, 33°*3; 
1844, 33^*0; and 1846, 32"*9. 

The Aurora borealis was seen on the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 14th, 15th, 17th, 
l8th, 20tb, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 24th (probably the most magnificent 
display seen for many years, it was seen at Malta, Italy, Syria, &c.), 
25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, and 30th of October; on the 7th, 14th, 17th,. 
18th, 19th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, and 25th of November; and on the 
15th, 16 th, and 17th of December. 

COEN: Importations, Sales, and Prices. 


Quantities of Wheat, Wheatmeal and Flour, Barley, Oats, Peas and 
Beans, Imported into the United Kingdom in the Year 1870 ; and 
lu each of the Last Six Months of the Year 1870 . 


1870 . 

Wheat 1 

Wheatmeal 
and Flour. 

1 

Barley. 

Outs. 

i Pena 

1 

1 Beans. 

In first Six\ 
Months ) 

cwts. 

I 3 » 843 ,I 24 

cwts. 

2,476,192 

cwts 

3 , 834,223 

cwts. 

4,467,633 j 

. 1 

cwts. 

879.435 

’ cw ts. 

768,002 

July.. .. 
August .. 
September 
October .. 
November 
December 

2,878,873 
3,056,936 
3 »i 29»983 
3,060,794 
2,511,726 
2,544,706 1 

363,012 

378,699 1 

352,697 j 
449,842 1 
360,562 

434,484 1 

614,192 

568,728 

451,102 

669,190 

475,658 

640,689 

1 

1,260,195 
1,509,685 j 
1,022,580 ' 

745,398 

812,734 

1,042.370 

287,164 

284,851 

88,820 

77,888 

1 81,348 

1 99,882 

134,211 

96,171 

1 85,291 

1 134,511 

1 152,842 

141,148 

In last Six'! 
Months / 

17,183,018 ^ 

. 1 

1 

2,339,296 1 

1 

3.419,559 

i 

6,392,962 

1 

1 919.953 

1 ' 

744.174 

Year .. 

31,026,142 

|4,815,488 ^ 

7,243.781 

10,860,595 ' 
‘ 1 

I. 799 .378 i 

i ( 

1,512,176 


Note. —^The average weights -per quarter of com, as adopted in the office of the 
Inspector-General of Imports and Exports, are as followFor wheat, 485 ^ lbs., 
or 4^ cwts.; for barley, 400 Ihs., or 3| cwts.; for oats, 308 lbs., or 2f cwts. Coro 
has been entered and charged with duty by weight instead of measure since Sep¬ 
tember, 1864. 


Computed Real Value of Corn Imported into the United Kingdom in each 
of the Four Years, 1867 - 70 . 



1867 . 

1868 . 

1869 . 

1870 . 

Wheat. 

Barley . 

Oats. 

Maize. 

Other kinds .. 

Wheat Flour .. .. 

Other kinds of Flour j 

£. 

24,985,096 

2,832,515 

4,319,908 

3,834,734 

1,778,954 

3,519,577 

93,350 

£. 

22,069,353 

3,799.527 

3.875.929 

4,838,012 

1.981,553 

2,832,077 

23,839 

£. 

19.515,758 

3 . 379,775 

3,340,494 

5,935.665 

1,376,087 

3.792,939 

6,640 

£. 

16,340,557 

2,872,602 

4 , 393,591 

5,794,838 

1,402,878 

3.391.317 

Total of Coro 

41,364,134 

1 

39,420,290 

37.j47.358 

34,196.783 













c IX); 


<JirANTlTiBS of Bbitish Wheat Sold in the Towns from which Eetums are 
teceived under the Act of the 27th and 28th Victoeia, cap. 87, and their 
Aveeaoe PBic3BS,iD each of the Last Six Months of the Years 1865-70. 





QuAKTmKS IV Quarters. 




1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

Seventh month 

quarters. 

quarters 

quarters. 

quarters. 

quarters. 

quarters. 

322,961 

137,836 

109,829 

106,812 

166,485 

171,005 

Eighth month 
Ninth month ) 
(five weeks) / 

201,953 

191,057 

103,303 

174.633 

174,904 

201,788 

518,893 

325,056 

265.668 

444,296 

255,286 

435.398 

Tenth month 

304,054 

320,674 

349.788 

384,810 

256,984 

340,445 

Eleventh month 

295,632 

384,530 

265,622 

268,848 

220,876 j 

298,407 

Twelfth month 1 
(five weeks) / 

391,941 

332,934 

301,558 1 

307,386 

244,933 

352,629 

- _ 

_ — 

■ - - - 

. __ 

___ 





Averaob Pbiccs per Qua-bter. 


1 

1866. 

1866. 1 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 


8 . d. 

«. d. 

8 . d. 

8 . d. 

8. d. 

8 . d. 

Seventh month j 

43 xo 

54 X 

65 J 

65 6 

49 5 

50 9 

Eighth month | 

43 3 

50 7 

68 0 

57 9 

52 I 

53 XX 

Ninth month ) 
(five weeks) J 

44 0 

49 0 

63 5 

55 I 

51 4 

47 0 

Tenth month .. 

41 10 

53 4 

66 7 

53 XI 

47 B 

47 4 

Eleventh month 

45 7 

56 6 

69 9 

52 2 

46 8 

50 I 

Twelfth month 1 
(five weeks) / 

00 

60 3 

67 7 

1 

50 . 

44 2 

52 4 


Average Prices of British AVheat, Barley, and Oats per Quarter (Imperial 
Measure) as received from the Inspectors and Officers of Excise accoidin^ 
to the Act of 27th and 28th Victoria, cap. 87, in each of the last Twenty- 
six Weeks of the Year 1870. 


Week ending 

Wheat 

B arlcy. 

Oats. 

Week ending 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats 


8 . 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. , 



8 . 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

July 9 

50 

7 

30 

3 

25 

8 

October 8 .. 


46 

5 

36 

II 

21 

II 

July 16 

49 

« 

31 

2 

25 

6 f 

October 15 


47 

0 

36 

7 

22 

5 

July 33 

49 

9 

31 

2 

26 

11 

October 22 


47 

3 

36 

5 

22 

2 

July 30 

52 

10 

33 

5 

26 

9 

October 29 


48 

6 

36 

9 

32 

4 

August 6 . . 

54 

II 

31 

8 

38 


November 5 


49 

9 

36 

8 

22 

7 

August 13 .. 

! 54 10 

32 

11 

28 

0 i 

November 12 

50 

5 

36 II 

23 

8 

August 30 .. 

54 

7 

33 

5 

25 

10 

November 19 

49 

10 

36 

8 

23 

II 

August 27 .. 

51 

3 

36 

8 

24 

6 , 

Noveml«r 26 

50 

5 

36 

2 

23 

7 

September 3 

49 

I 

36 

3 

25 

9 

December 3 


52 

5 

36 

I 

23 

10 

September 10 

48 

I 

35 

8 

25 

10 

December 10 


52 

2 

35 

9 

33 

7 

September 17 

46 

6 

36 

4 

23 

9 

December 17 


52 

5 

35 

4 

23 

4 

September 34 

45 

4 

36 

2 

20 

7 

December 34 


52 

7 

34 

II 


6 

October i .. 

46 

I 

36 

7 

22 

8 

December 31 


5^ 

3 

34 

11 

! 22 

5 

Average of j 






li 

Average of 








Summer > 

50 

4 

33 

9 

25 

3 1 ! 

Autumn 


50 

r 

36 

I 

23 

0 

Quarter | 






!l 

|| 

Quarter 




_ 

_ 

- 









< X ) 


AOBEAGE under each Description of Cbop, Fm<XiOw, and 

Gbbat Bbixain and 


Dbsoeiptiok of Cbofs and Lmt Stock. 

Obeat Bbitain. 

1868 . 

1869 . 

1870 . 

Cow Chops:— 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

iVlieat.. . 

3 , 65 i ,«5 

3.688,357 

3,500.543 

Barley or Bere. 

2,151,324 

2,251,480 

2,371,739 

Oats . 

3,757,053 

2,782,720 

2,763,300 

Bye .. •• .. 

46,896 

64,099 

65,166 

Beans. .. .. 

529,900 

575,204 

530,095 

Peas .. ». .. 

296,234 

396,177 

317,198 

Total Corn Chops •. .. 

9,433,532 

9,758,037 

9,548,041 

Green Chops 




Potatoes . 

541,543 

585,211 

587,661 

Turnips and Swedes. 

2,165,142 

2,171,526 

2,210,911 

Mangold . 

249,041 

293,742 

306,531 

Carrots. •. .. 

13,265 

14,344 

^ 5.259 

Cabbage, Kohl-rabi, and Bape .. .. 

115,083 

145,251 

143.930 

Vetches, Lucerne, and any other cropl 




(except clover or grass) .. .. •./ 

301,792 

365,993 

322,438 

Total Green Chops.. .. 

3,385,866 

3.575.067 

3.586,730 ^ 

j 1 

Other Chops, Grass, &c. :— 




Flax . 

17,543 

20,923 


Hops .. . 

64,488 

61,792 


Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 

958,221 

738,836 

610,517 

Clover and artificial and other grasses! 




under rotation./ 

3,960,008 

3,448,726 

4.504. 884 

Permanent past^, meadow, or grass) 




not broken up in rotation (exclusive) 

12,136,036 

12,735,897 

12,072,856 

of heath or mountain land) .. .. j 




Live Stock 

No. 

I No. 

No. 

Cattle. 

5.423,981 

5.313,473 

5.403,317 

Sheep. 

30,711,396 

29.538,141 

28,397,589 

Pigs . 

*.308,539 

1,930,452 

2,171,138 

Total number of horses used for! 




agriculture, unbroken horses,! 




and mares kept solely for[ 

•• 

•• 

1,266,709 

breeding.j 































( XI ) 


ss, and Ntjmbbb of Oattls, Shesp, and Pxos, in 
jAnd in 1868 - 9 - 70 . 


Ibelakd. 

Ukxted Kikgdov, 
inoloding the Islands. 

368 . 

1869 . 

1870 . 

1868 . 

1869 . 

1870 . 

CKR 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acre* 

Acres. 

Acres. 

86,790 

281,117 

260,914 

3,951,018 

3,981,989 

3,773,663 

88,252 

« 3,338 

243.435 

2,348,068 

1,483,177 

2,623,752 

99,919 

1,684,788 

1,648,764 

4,469,387 

4,480,125 

4.424,536 

7)854 

8,770 

9.281 

54,817 

71,986 

74.527 

8,8ij 

8,833 

9.644 

1 538,943 

584,151 

539.968 

I1I57 

1,124 

1,071 

297,612 

397,483 

318,607 

)»)785 

2,207,970 

2,173,109 

1 11,659,855 

12,000,111 

1 ^. 755,053 

4,853 

1,041,837 

1,043,788 

1,584,113 

1,635,347 

1,639,296 

0,066 

321,880 

339,059 

1,495,536 

2,502,512 

1.559,619 

9,067 

21,029 

25,220 

268,780 

314,421 

332.409 

3 7789 

3,702 

3.940 

17,815 

18,831 

19,925 

2,268 

4^>337 

45.266 

157,525 

187,667 

189.344 

0 ,264 

38,210 

41.446 

341,188 

407,155 

366,531 

6,307 

1,468,895 

1,498,719 

1 

4,865,057 

5,065,933 

5.107,135 

6,446 

229,178 

194.893 

223,997 

250,112 

218,870 


• • 

.. 

64,488 

61,792 

60,594 

^,017 

20,981 

19,054 

984,246 

761,369 

630.194 

r ,797 

1,669,800 

1.775.835 

5,690,318 

5,149,552 

6,320,126 

}, 9 i 8 

10,046,877 

9,990,968 

1 11,164,584 

22,811,284 

22,085,295 


No. 

No 

1 No. 

1 

No 

No. 

.352 

3,737.794 

3,796,380 

1 9,083,416 

9,078,282 

9,235.052 

>444 

4,648,158 

4.333.984 

35,607,812 

34,250,272 

32,786,783 

,443 

1.079,793 

1.459.332 

3,189,167 

3,028,394 

3,650,730 


•• 

531,306 

.. 

! 

<«! 

1,808,040 


















c xn ) 

Quantitibs of Wheat, Babley, Oats, Peas, Beaks, Ikdiak CJobk or Haxsb, 
Whbatmsal and Floub, Imfobted m the Thbbb Ybabs 1868-9*70; also 
the CoxTNTBiBs firan which the Wheat, Whbatmbal, and Floub were 
obtained. 



1868 . 

1869 . 

1870 . 

Wheat from— 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts 

j . 

10.053,617 

9,158,331 

10,269,198 

t^enmark. 

654,419 

549,811 

327,919 

Prussia . 

4,584,742 

4,635,111 

2,659,059 

Schleswig, Holstein, and lAuenburg i 

45,412 

57,454 

24,176 

Mecklenburg . .. .. 

647.205 

690,147 

457,205 

Hanse Towns . 

756,654 

736.134 

287,982 

France . 

56,414 

468,274 

253,644 

Illyria, Croatia, and Dalmatia 

1,004,701 

1,030,563 

60,472 

Turkey and Wallachia and Moldayia 

3,049,088 

2,354,017 

436,848 

Egypt. 

3,219,536 

1,004.479 

104,950 

United States . 

5,908,149 

13,181,507 

12,372,176 

Chili. .. .. .. .. 1 

2,309,575 

567,107 

599.337 

British North America. 

557,443 

2,723,053 

2,876,530 

Other countries.. .. .. •• .. 

792.813 

539.840 

296,646 

Total Wheat. 

32,639,768 

37,695,828 

j 

31,026,142 

Barley . 

7,476,224 

8,053,660 

7 > 243 , 78 i 

Oats. 

8,112,563 

7,916,870 

10,860,595 

Peas.... .. 

1,116,246 

i>o 54,387 

1,799,378 

Beans .. 

2.647,390 

1,897,230 

1,512,176 

Indian Com, or Maize .. .. .. .. 

11,472,226 

17,664,113 

16,769,207 

Wheatmeal and Flour from— 




Hanse Towns . 

615,756 

647,430 

671,690 

France . 

632.359 

1,348,061 

645,181 

United States.. .. .. 

676,192 

1,711,000 

2,154,751 

British North America. 

192,850 

538,766 

451,463 

Other countries. 

975.865 

1,156,298 

892,403 

Total Wheatmeal and Flour 

3,093,022 


4,815,488 


Computed Eeal Value of Corn Imported in the Year 1870. 

The valne of wheat imported in the year 1870 was 16,840,657Z., 
which is 3,175,20lZ. below the value of the quantity imported in the 
year 1869, and 5,728,7961. below the value in 1868, when it was 
22,069,3631. 






































C xm ) 


The value of wheat-meal and dour was 3,392,31 which is 
400,6222. below the value imported in the year 1869, but 560,2402. 
more than that of 1868. 

The value of barley imported in the year 1870 was 2,872,6022., 
against 3,379,7752. in 1869, and 3,799,5272. in 1868. 

The value of oats was 4,393,5912., against 3,340,4942. in 1869, and 
3,875,9292. in 1868. 


[le Avbbaox Pbiosb of Oonsols, of Wheat, of Heat, and of Potatoes; also the Averaqs 
Numbkb of Paupebs relieved on the hxt day of each Week; and the Msak Tempebatuee, 
in each of the Twelve Quarters ending December 31st, 1870. 





AvzaaoB Psion. 


PAOPEBOK. 


urtere 

Dding 

CoOBOll 

(for 

Money). 

Wfaimnm 
Bate per 
Cent, of 
Discount 
charged 
Iqrdie 

Wheat 

per 

Quarter 

iu 

England 

Hest per lb. at the Metro* 
polltan Meat Market 
(by the Carcase). 

Best 
Potatoes 
per Ton 
atwatersids 
Maricet, 

Quarteiiy Average of the 
Number of Paupers re* 
lieved on the la$t day of 
each week. 

Mean 

Tempe¬ 

rature. 



Banicof 

England 

Wales. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Southwark. 

In-door. 

OuMoor. 


i868 

£. 


t. d. 






0 

ir. 31 

93 

2*0 

73 3 

4 iA- 6 W. 

4 i< 2 »‘~ 54 d. 

I25«,-.I70«. 

159.716 

860,165 

41*4 




Mean 5|d. 

Mean5|(2. 

Mean I47t.6d. 

ne 30 

94 i 

2*0 

71 10 

4 irf.~ 6 frf. 

Aid.-ld. 

1301.—170#, 

142,588 

800,944 

55*8 

- 



Mean 5^. 

Meansid. 

Mean 130s. 

pt, 30 

94 i 

2*0 

59 1 

4 lrf.~ 6 |( 2 , 

4 id.- 6 f( 2 . 

I20f.--i75f. 

138,284 

778,804 

63*9 




Mean 5|<f. 

Mean 5f(2. 

Meani47t.6c2. 

c. 31 

94 i 

3*4 

51 II 

4 j^.- 7 < 2 . 

44 ( 2 .-^frf. 

70A--140k. 


797.546 

45*1 

[869 
ir. 31 




Mean 5|d. 

Mean5|(2. 

Mean to5g. 

92 i 

3*0 

50 2 

4 id.~ 7 ld. 

4U-7U 

70 g.~i 4 og. 

162,308 

850,883 

41*3 





Mean 6 ( 2 . 

Mean 6 ^( 2 . 

Mean io5<. 

ne 30 

93J 

4*2 

45 7 


Sd—M 

6o».—130#, 

145,094 

816,260 

52*0 




Mean 6 i< 2 . 

Mean 6 |( 2 . 

Mean 95*. 

pt. 30 

93 

2*9 

50 11 

4 |i- 7 }<i. 

5 H- 7 li 

95 «.-'i 25 ». 

i 37 » 4 o 6 

781,J8J 

6i’4 


1 



Mean 6 |< 2 . 

Mean 6|d. 

Mean iioi. 

■c. 31 

931 

2«8 

46 0 

4 W.- 74 d. 

Mean 61 ( 2 . 

5 d- 7 K 
Mean 6 |( 2 . 

75*.-roog. 
Mean 874. 6 ( 2 . 

152,021 

8 iJ. 75 i 

43*3 

1870 




4 jd.— 7 d 





ir. 31 

92 i 

3*0 

43 3 


95 «.—iiog. 

164,387 

891,8]2 

38*0 


1 



Meansfd. 

Mean 6{d. 

Mean I02g.6(2. 

ne 30 1 

1 94 

3*0 

44 8 

44 d.-- 6 i« 2 . 


115*.— 135 «. 

144.326 

825.337 

54*4 

1 




Mean 5|(2. 

Mean 6jd. 

Mean 125A 


pt, 30 

913 

‘' 3*9 

50 4 


5 K- 8 ( 2 . 

loot.—140*. 

138,444 

787.976 

6o*7 





Mean 6 ( 2 . 

Mean 6 |( 2 , 

Mean 1209. 

s. 31 

9 a« 

3*5 

50 X 

5 A- 7 }J. 

5 H-- 8 ( 2 . 

j08. —90f. 

150,739 

802,292 

41*6 

_j 



Mean 6]i(. 

Mean 6 {( 2 , 

Mean yot. 





( XVI ) 


EBTAIN ABXIOLBS of FOBEIQK and COLONIAL FbODUCTION lUFOBTKD in the Foub Ybabs 
1866-69 ; and their Avbbagb Peices, exclusive of Duty—oon^mtied. 


Principal Conntries wboioe 
Imported. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 



£. 8 . 

d. 

£. 

8 . 

d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 

£. 1. 

d. 

Holland .. *. 

percwt. 

0 6 

4{ 

0 

5 iij 1 

0 

5 

8 

0 4 n 

France. 

f I 

0 4 

3 l 

0 

5 

6 

0 

4 

7 

0 4 

7 ^ 

Hanse Towns .. 


5 10 

3 


9 

6 

9 

6 

5 18 

8 

Holland and Bel ' 

5 4 

7 

5 

8 

4 

515 

II 

5 9 

2 

France. 

♦ » 

5 0 

8 

5 

0 

6 

5 

9 

7 ! 

5 9 

6 

United States .. 

M 1 

4 i6 

10 

*2 

18 

I 

S 

4 

9 1 

4 x8 

4 

Holland .. .. 

*» ! 

3 I 


2 

17 10 

2 18 

3 

2 19 

2 

United States .. 

»• 

3 6 

8 

2 

15 10 

2 18 10 

3 6 

I 

France «• .. 

per 120 

0 6 

ej 

0 

5 

ii 

0 

6 

3 

0 6 

of 

United States «* 

percwt. 

3 9 

0 

2 

10 

3 

3 

3 10 

3 

4 

Hanse Towns .. 

* t 

3 I 

6 

3 

5 

5 

3 

8 

5 

3 16 II 

United States *. 

ff 

2 17 

4 

2 

7 

0 

U .5 

0 

3 7 

6 

Hanse Towns .. 

ft 

3 6 

I 

3 

4 

0 


8 

6 

3 12 

5 

United States .. 

ff 

2 14 

2 

2 

4 

7 


9 xo 

3 2 

2 

Hanse Towns .. 


2 10 

0 

2 

10 

I 


3 

1 

9 

I 19 

7 

United States •• 


« 5 

3 

2 

7 

2 j 


5 

2 

I 14 

9 

Hanse Towns •• 

M 1 

2 15 

8 ! 

2 

8 

6 


15 

3 

3 2 

0 

United States .. 

•> 

2 9 II 

2 

I 

6 


5 *0 

2 16 

6 

Hambure. France andl 

3 4 

3 









UmtedfStates ..] 

per cwt./ 

3 

6 

10 

3 

2 

5 

3 I 

5 

Russia, Baltic .. 

per.qr. 

2 II 

4 

2 16 

4 

2 

8 xo 

2 10 

2 

Russia, Black Sea 

11 

2 19 10 

3 

I 

0 

2 13 

0 

2 13 

I 

British India 

11 

5 8 II 

5 

6 

9 

3 

I 

8 

2 18 

9 

Prussia .. .. 

ff 

11 

2 13 

10 

2 

13 XX ' 

2 

12 

5 

3 I 

0^ 

British India .. 

317 

II 

2 

12 

6 

2 

II 

4 

2 18 

11 

Russia. 

per lb. 

0 0 


0 

0 

xif 

0 

0 

9 

0 0 

9 

[Hanse Towns ..I 

1 n 

0 I 


0 

I 

10! 

0 

I 

4 i 

0 I 

3 |l 

Argentine Confederacy „ 
Bntish Possessions in Bouthl 

0 0 

7 I 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


0 0 


Africa .. .. 

per lb.j 

0 I 

si 

0 

I 

2i 

0 

I 

0 I 

2| 

British India 

It 

0 0 


0 

0 

7 i 

0 

0 

7 ! 

0 0 

78 

Australia .. .. 

ft 

0 I 


0 

I 

74 

0 

I 

314 

0 I 

2H 


Artidei. 


'ATOBB . 


D. 

IS 


HMD 


.. 

ON .I 

9*, Salted .. 

ly Salted (except f 
ms).I 

^eb Seeds * * • • ^ 


-I 


P AND tAMBS' 
X)L M *. .. 


* Imports generally of mferior quality. 





















( XVII ) 


STATISTICS OF DAIRY PRODUCE. 

following QuotaturnSj &c., are extracted from ‘ Ilie Grocer.* See 
Nos, for Jan, 1 , 1870 , and Jan, 7 , 1871 ): 

Prices Current on lat Saturday in January of cacli Year, from the latest 
actual Market Sales. 



1871 . 

1870 . 

1869 . 

Batter: 

Poi cwt 

Ter cwt 

Per cwt 

Carlow, finest F.O.B. 

13 08 . 

to 

I 34 ». 

1248 

to 

I3O8. 

1288. 

to 

1368. 

Lianded. 

126 

) * 

146 

122 

»» 

130 

<26 

9 9 

140 

Cork, Ists. 

142 

>» 

150 

134 

» » 

137 

136 

9 

145 

,, 2nds . 

134 


142 

123 

»» 

125 

133 

f 

140 

,, Srds, new .. .. 

122 

• 

125 

107 

•» 

109 

125 

9 9 

128 

,, 4 th 8 ,, .... 

112 

»♦ 

114 

100 

* * 

104 

T17 

»9 

120 

Limerick. 

128 

»♦ 

132 

II6 

•) 

120 

• 



Foreign: 










Friesland. 

II 2 

9 

142 

104 

* > 

132 

120 

9 9 

134 

Jersey, &c. 

76 

*» 

130 

74 

f f 

130 

lOO 

9 9 

130 

Kiel. 

no 

,, 

156 

104 

t f 

136 

. 



Normandy . 

. 


116 

90 

»» 

150 

112 

1 9 

145 

American . 

. 94 

> > 

100 

♦» 

112 

112 

9 9 

120 

Cheese: 










English Cheddar, fine, new 

• 


, 

90 

>» 

94 

86 

» 9 

94 

f> good ,, 

74 

>» 

100 

74 

i » 

86 

74 

• > 

P2 

Bed Somerset Loaf . . 

1 &o 

»> 

92 

72 


84 


, 


White or yellow Cheddarl 
Loaf ./ 

80 

92 

76 

>» 

84 

. 



Scotch Cheddar 

70 

* * 

80 

70 

»» 

80 

64 

} * 

74 

Cheshire, new. 

78 

} * 

90 

84 

,» 

90 

80 


90 

,, good ditto 

1 60 

,, 

74 

66 

)» 

78 

64 

9 9 

76 

Wiltshire, new 

64 

., 

84 

72 

S f 

80 

68 

9 9 

»» 

78 

,, good ditto 

, 


62 

t f 

68 

62 

64 

North Wilts, Loaf, new .. 

80 

> > 

90 

76 

» » 

84 

66 

,» 

78 

Derby ,, 

68 


86 

72 

» » 

86 

70 

9 9 

86 

Foreign : 










American, fine 

1 74 

f t 

80 

72 


75 

66 

9 9 

74 

,, good .. .. 

^ 60 

,, 

68 

64 


70 

60 

it 

64 

Goada . 

1 

t» 

64 

50 

» » 

62 

50 

*n 

62 

Kanter . 

1 





,, 

Edam, new . 

54 

> t 

70 

54 

t t 

65 

54 

9 9 

68 


“The provision trade in the year 1870 had to encounter more 
than one adverse influence. The year opened with much promise, 
especially for home produce. American cheese came forward veiy 
sparingly, and, witR a good demsmd, enhanced prices were obtained 
for it, in some instances as much as 4«. per cwt. advance being con- 
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ceded. English cheese naturally improved also, and so did all 
descriptions of butters.” 

Cork Bottee Market. —“ The season opened in April under fevour- 
able auspices; prices ruled high and seemed likely to continue at 
rates that would remunerate farmers and stimulate them to make all 
the butter they could. As late as the 1st of May the price of first 
quality was not under 125s., and of second quality 120s,, rates which 
ten or fifteen years since would be counted fabulous. During May 
and the early part of June, while everything promised well, and 
before the dry weather in England had assumed the form of drought, 
prices rapidly declined until, on the 19th of May, the lowest point 
of the season was touched—^firsts being quoted at 103«. and seconds 
at 100s. Those rates wore of short duration; an improvement of 
3s. to 4s. per cwt. at once took place, and from that time until the 
present a constant and steady advance has gone on, averaging Is, 
per cwt. per week. The prohibition of exports of butter from 
France, which occuned a short time since, did not produce much 
effect, owing probably to its happening so late in the season, 
when most of the dealers have their stocks in. The total quantity 
brought to market since the commencement of this season, in 
April, amounts to about 370,000 firkins of butter. It is very 
few short of the same period last year, which was one of the 
largest on record; but in money value this year’s is far ahead.” 

In the review of the Foreign Market in the year 1870, ‘The 
Grocer ’ reports that “ with the Prussian army surrounding Paris, 
supplies of butter and other provisions into that city were stopped; 
larger supplies came this way, and amongst them some of unusualty 
fine quality. Some of these in the end of November were sold in 
London markets at IGSs.; the general price for our usual qualities 
had earlier in the month ranged from 130a. to 140«. Early in 
December the prohibition of further shipments of butter and other 
provisions from France, which had been hinted at for some time, 
took place; and we have now for some weeks been without any 
direct arrivals from France, and, consequently, are left without 
mark# quotations for Normandys and Jerseys. An increased 
quantity of repacked and adulterated foreign is now coming forward 
freely.” 

With reference to the high price of butter, the New York Times 
says:—“ In 1852 it was complained in a New York paper that the 
wholesale price of butter (then 13 to 16 cents for Ohio, and 14 to 18 
cents for Western New York) doubled eveiy twenty years. In 1853 
there was a great stir about some farmers receiving 35 cents per 
pound for veiy choice buijer, delivered at the residence of the 
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buyer. In September and October, 1861, after the beginning of 
the war, plenty of the best butter retailed in the market at 21 
to 22 cents. At one time during the war it went up to 75 cents, 
and farmers long clung tenaciously to war prices; but eventually 
the price of butter found its level in the summer between 30 
and 60 cents. In the early part of last summer it started at 
35 cents for the best, and now stands at 56 cents, with occasional 
choice lots selling as high as 65 cents, the latter being obtained by 
first-class grocers up town for fancy customers. Speculators are now 
at work scouring the country in every direction, buying up all the 
best butter they can lay their hands on. They go to country villages, 
ten miles from railroads, and make arrangements with storekeepers 
to buy in from farmers at 38 cents, the speculators paying 40 cents. 
It costs about 5 cents to get it to market, including commission, from 
any point in this State.” 

Cheese.— The reporter in ‘The Grocer* takes the “finest Cheddar 
and Cheshire to represent English, and American the foreign. 
The variations in prices, in the year 1870, have been unusu¬ 
ally small. Best Cheddar was 94«. in January, and continued 
at that price until about the beginning of August, when best 
new was offered at 86s., and continued at that price for little 
more than a month. The effects of the dry summer then began 
to be felt, and prices were gradually advanced 4«. to 6s. per cwt 
In December, holders of veiy choice, anticipating the want of 
really fine as the season progressed, advanced the asking prices for 
choice to 96s. to 100s. Throughout the season, commoner kinds 
have been obtainable at quite 10s. to 20s. less. Best Chtjshire began 
at 90s. in January, and continued at it to the middle of February ; 
it then ruled at 86s. to 88s. to the middle of May; at the latter end 
was 90s., and continued so to the middle of August, then 88s. The 
greater part of the remainder of the year has been at 88s. to 90s. for 
choicest. Inferior parcels have ruled at 64s. to 66s., January to 
June; and at 56s. to 60s. the remainder of the year. American 
ruled from 60s. to 64s. for common kinds, from January to the end 
of May, and best at 76s. to 78s. In June some new appeared, and 
prices ranged from 70s. to 74s. for best, 10s. less for common; from 
July to the middle of September best ranging from 68s. to 70s., 
common 10s. less. October began with best 2s. higher, and so 
continued. Some inferior parcels of hot weather make at 54s. to 
60s. In November best was saleable at 74s. to 76s., and is now held 
firmly for 78s. to 80s. Some few common parcels can still be had 
at 10s. to 16s. below these prices. The stocks lying here are known 
to be light, and, the summer having been a dry one, holders shew 
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no desire to press sales. The French have been buyers of American^ 
and if ^ey again oome to this market for farther supplies, high 
prices are likely to be the result.” 


Statbmekt of the Qttantitv and Value of Butter imported from the 
United Sta«s and Belgium ; and of Cheese imported from the United 
States, 18^69. 


Yta. 

Bdttke.—United SrATKa. 

Cheese.—United States. | 

Bdtieb —Beloiux. 

Qoantlties. 

Gomnnted 
Real Value. 

Quantities. 

Computed 
Real Value. 

Quantities. 

Computed 
Beal Value. 



Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 

£. 

1864 .. 

142,672 

780,024 

466,988 

1,213,890 

1,296,204 

81.575 

70,619 

470,167 

1865 .. 

83,216 

437.703 

442,913 

433.179 

426,712 

1866 .. 

16,059 

77,754 

415,726 

1 , 386,447 

76,667 

1867 .. 

39,035 

113,290 

526,740 

1.470,017 

80,754 

70,456 

470,464 

1868 .. 

7.117 

37.279 

489,117 

1.439.380 

405,987 

1869 .. 

17,203 

84,603 

487,870 

1,612,325 

85,789 

481,609 


PAUPEBISM. 

The total number of paupers in England on the 1st July, 1870, 
was 988,257, being 1 in 20, or 4 9 per cent on the actual popula¬ 
tion. The details which follow do not absolutely agree with the 
above statement, owing to 385 paupers having been in receipt of 
both in-door and out-door relief. Comparing the numbers returned 
on 1st July, 1870, with those at the same date in 1869, there was 
an increase of 8440, or 0-9 per cent, in 1870. The in-door paupers 
on 1st July, 1870, were 144,470, tlie out-door 841,670. Of the 
988,257 paupers, 184,781 were men, 401,405 were women, and 
348,452 were children under 16. Of 423,937 able-bodied, 38,029 
were men, 116,926 were women, and 262,412 children under 16; 
of 564,260 not able-bodied, 146,752 were men, 284,479 were women, 
and 86,040 children under 16. Of the 46,989 insane, 20,561 were 
men, 25,537 were women, and 891 were children under 16 years. 
The vagrants numbered 6630. The number of adult able-l^ied 
paupers relieved was 154,614, a decrease of 361, or 0*2 per cent, on 
the number on the 1st July, 1869. 
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\.— Tht American Butter Factories and Butter Manufacture .. 
By X. A. Willard, A.M., of Herkimer, New York. Lec¬ 
turer at the Maine State Agricultural College, &c., &c. 

Introduction. 

The American System of Associated Dairies was inaugurated 
during the early part of 1851. Though 20 years have elapsed 
since the plan was conceived, the leading features of the system 
remain unchanged. Great improvements, it is true, have been 
made in buildings and dairy apparatus and in the methods of 
manipulating milk for cheese and butter manufacture; still, in 
organizing factories, in the manner of delivering milk, in the 
relation between manufacturer and patron, in the care and dis¬ 
posal of the product,—indeed, in all the general outlines of the 
system,—-it is the same to-day as when Jesse Williams, in 1850, 
mapped it out for the first cheese-ftctory which he erected early 
the following year. 

After 19 years’ experience in associated-dairying, during 
which^ time the system has been put to the severest tests, the 
Amencan dairyman finds it more economical as regards lal^ur, 
buildings, dairy machinery, and appliances; while the factory 
product on an average will sell for enough more than that made 
in the individual farm-dairy to pay the entire cost of making. 

Another important result of the system has been a constant 
improvement in daixy management, and the better knowledge of 
all that pertains to milk and its products, than would naturally 
obtain ^ under the old system. It has established a special 
profession or calling, upon which men enter with a view of 
making it a sole business. They, therefore, seek to perfect 
themselves in it, and as skill and success are sure to be properly 
TOL. VII—«,s. • B 
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rewarded in this department of labour, great emulation exists 
among manufacturers to excel in their art 

During the first 10 years of the factory system it received 
much opposition, especially from those who had only a superficial 
knowledge of its operations. So strong was this opposition 
among ihe old dairymen, that it was pretty generally believed 
that the system could not long endure, and it was confidently 
predicted that the factories would be abandoned, and those 
engaged in them would return to the old plan of individual or 
fam-dairying. 

But the factories, meanwhile, were steadily gaining ground; 
and dairymen entering upon the new system found in it so much 
relief, as well as profit, that they could not be induced to 
abandon it; and so to-day associated-dairying in America has 
come to be regarded as a fixed institution. 

In the original plan of Mr. Williams it was not contemplated 
to apply the system to butter manufacture. But the success of 
the cheese-factories suggested to the butter dairymen of Orange 
County, New York, such a modification of the system as would 
adapt it to their branch of business. 

Orange County lies about 50 miles north of New York City, 
and has long been devoted to producing milk for city con- 
iiumption. It is a rolling mountainous region, abounding in 
sweet and nutritious pasturage, with never-failing springs and 
streams of pure water. The whole farming population of this 
county has for 80 years, or more, devoted its chief attention to 
butter-making and the production of fresh milk for the New 
York market. From so long attention to a specialty, the butter 
of Orange County, as was to be expected, was of fine quality, 
acquired a high reputation, and commanded better prices than 
any other brand made in the State. By adopting, however, the 
Associated System, togetheiSwith a new plan for setting the milk 
and obtaining the cream, the product has risen to the highest 
point of excellence, and in consequence extraordinary prices are 
paid for 

But the farmers under this system have not only reaped better 
prices for their butter, they have also obtained an additional 
gain from the skimmed milk, which, under the old system, was 
fed to swine, but which now is turned into a palatable cheese. 
This cheese goes into the Southern States; it is shipped to 
China and the East Indies, and not unfrequently commands a 
price but little below that made from whole milk. 

As the manufacture of skimmed cheese is a part of the butter 
&ctoiy system, we shall speak of it more fully under its 
appropriate head. 
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The Gbasses. 

Before entering upon the question of butter manufacture and 
factory management, it will be proper to say a word concerning 
die food of stock. The excellence of ‘‘ fancy butter ” does not 
depend altogether upon its manufacture, for, in the first place, 
good milk must be secured. 

“ Fancy butter,** that will sell for a dollar per pound,* cannot 
be made from bad material, from milk produced on weedy 
pastures, or upon the rank sour herbage of swamps, or upon 
knd newly seeded with red clover. The experienced butter 
dairymen, therefore, pay much attention to the feed of their cows, 
and prefer old pastures. 

On the old pastures of the butter district there are several 
varieties of grasses that spring up spontaneously, and are much 
esteemed as affording sweet and nutritious feed, from which 
the best qualities of milk and butter are produced. These 
grasses form a dense solid turf, leaving no intervening spaces. 
They embrace the June, or blue grass {Poa pratensis)^ the fowl 
meadow-grass ( Poa serotind)^ meadow fescue {^Festuca pratensi8\ 
red top (Aprostis vulgaris)^ the wire grass {Poa compressa)^ the 
sweet scented vernal and vanilla grass, together with timothy 
(Phleum pratense)^ orchard grass {Dactylis glomerata\ clover, 
and other forage plants. 

The June grass {Poa pratensis) is regarded as veiy valuable: 
it throws out a dense mass of leaves, is highly relish^ by cattle, 
and produces milk from which a superior quality of butter is 
made. It is found growing throughout the butter districts of 
the country. The wire-grass {Poa compressa) is deemed one 
of the most nutritive of the grasses, is very hardy, eagerly sought 
after by cattle, and is one of the best grasses for fattening. Cows 
feeding upon it yield milk of the richest quality, hrom which the 
nicest butter is made. It flourishes well upon gravelly knolls 
and in shaded places, and its stem is green after the seed has 
ripened. It is found growing in all parts of the country. 

The meadow fescue is common in old grass lands where the 
sod is thick, and grasses of diiiferent varieties are mingled toge¬ 
ther.^ It starts up early in the spring, is relished by stock, and 
furnishes good early feed. The milk farmers hold it in high esti¬ 
mation as a reliable grass, tenacious of life, and not running out 
like timothy {Phleum prateme) or clover. The white clover 
{Trifolium rep^) springs up spontaneously in the old pastures, 
and is highly esteemed, as giving flavour and quality to butter. 

• A dollar (4«.) per pound seems an incredibly high price for butter, but it must 
he remembered that everything for which there is a home demand is very much 
dearer m America than in England*—E dit* 
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Tb» meet scented venal grow grows best opon tbe moist 
•ofl of the old meadows. It starts veiy early, and gives off an 
agreeable odour. 

We have been particular in naming tbe grasses which are 
most esteemed for producing a high priced butter, because a 
record of long and well conducted experiments has proved their 
utility. It 18 possible that climate and soil might so modify 
the character of these grasses, as to render them less worthy of 
esteem in other countries than among the butter daiiymen of 
New York. Still, as the experience of farmers noted for their 
success in a particular direction, is more or less suggestive and 
valuable, we give the record as it is. 

The Stock. 

It is claimed by some that the flavour and texture of butter are 
influenced by the breed of cows. Butter from the milk of Breton 
and Jersey cows is said to be not only more solid and waxy in 
texture, but to have a finer aroma than that produced from other 
breeds. The milk of the Jersey or Alderney cow is exceedingly 
rich in cream, and has a deep yellow colour, as is well known. 

But this question need not discussed here. It will suffice 
to state that among the butter dairymen of New York but little 
attention is paid to breeding, and no prominence is given to 
any particular breed. The herds are usually made up of “ the 
common cow of the country and grade cattle.” There is a 
sprinkling of grade Short-horns, Ayrshires, Devons, and Alder- 
neys, and occasionally a dash of Holstein blood, obtained by 
crossing thoroughbreds upon the mongrel or common cows of 
the country. But, as we have remarked, reliance for the most 
part is had upon the so-called native or common cow of the 
country for making up the herds. 

It is proper that these facts in regard to pastures and stock 
should be stated, in order that correct conclusions may be drawn, in 
making up an opinion of what we shall have to say about butter 
factories, and the character of product they are able to make. 

As to the size of herds kept on the farms, they are usually 
smaller than those in the cheese dairying districts. The herds 
on an average, we should say, will number about 25 cows to 
the farm. Some farms, it is true, carry from 40 to 60 cows, 
but in the majority of cases the herds are small, ranging from 
15 to 30 cows. 

System of Oeganizing Factories. 

The plan of organizing factories is somewhat similar to that 
employed in the cheese districts. The first effort of organization 
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in » neigiibourliood generallj fnlk upon one or two persons, who 
may be desirous of having a factory where they can deliver 
the milk from their cows, and have it manufactured. They, 
perhaps, have examined ihe workings of some factory, and 
bve be^me convinced'that greater profits are to be realised from 
the factory-system than from the farm dairy, besides relieving 
the wife and daughter from the drudgery attendant upon bu^r- 
making at home. The^ therefore endeavour to bring their neigh¬ 
bours to the same opinion, and to induce them to join in erecting 
the proper building, &c. They go about and talk with^ their 
neighbours, and finally call a meeting at some central point in 
the neighbourhood, when all are invited to come and discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of ihe system. 

The cost of erecting a good fiictory, and supplying it with 
machinery and dairy appliances, is not far from 4000 dollars 
^80021), and the farmers of the neighbourhood are expected to 
join together, and pay for the erection of the buildings, in pro¬ 
portion to the size of their farms, or number of cows from which 
milk is to be delivered. The shares are put at from 10 dollars 
to 50 dollars each (2/. to 2/. lOjr,), so as to be within the reach of 
farmers who have but few cows. As a preliminary, a simple 
agreement, something like the following, is drawn up and circu¬ 
lated for signature:— 

“ We, the undersigned, residents of the town of 9 

and county of , and State of New York, hereby agree 

to enter into association, for the purpose of erecting and working a 
Butter Factory in the said town. And we severally and indivi¬ 
dually bind ourselves by these presents, on or before the 1st day 
of , 1870, to pay to our regularly appointed Building 

Committee the several sums set opposite our names, for the 
purpose of building and furnishing the said factory. And it is 
understood and agreed that when the said factory shall have been 
completed and opened for work, each member of tim Association 
is to patronise it by delivering milk for on# year, in proportion 
to the number of cows set opposite his name. The manu¬ 
factured product of the said milk shall be sold by the regularly 
appointed agent of the Association, and each member shall 
receive his share of the sales in proportion to the quantity of 
milk delivered, less the cost of manufacturing, &c. This agree¬ 
ment shall not to be binding unless the sum of 4000 dollars 
<(800/.) and the milk of 400 cows are subscribed. 

Name. | Amount, ) No^ of Cows.*’ 

This is intended to be only a preliminary agreement. After 
«he stock shall have been subscribed, a meeting is called, officers 
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are choien, and powers are delegated for the erection of the 
boilding, and for puttihg it in operation. 

The stracture being completed and furnished, a superintendent 
is chosen, and help hired for running the factory; and the 
expenses are shared by the stockholders in proportion to the 
amount of milk delivered. The cost of repairs, additions, &c., 
from year to year, is added to the expense account 

At some of the factories having the milk of 400 cows, the 
expense account for labour has amounted only to a fraction 
above two mills per quart of the milk delivered, and the gross 
proceeds from sales gave to farmers about 5^ cents, per quart 
(lid. per gallon) wine measure. 

The Milk Business. 

Since the construction of the New York and Erie Railway,, 
which, with its branches, traverses the southern tier of counties, 
large quantities of milk have been daily sent to New York City 
by regular milk trains, wMch gather up the milk at the various 
depots. The milk trains start late in the afternoon, and milk is 
forwarded but once a day. A portion of the milk is 36 hours old 
when it arrives in the city. To carry milk sweet in our hot 
weather for that length of time requires some art in handling, 
and is effected in the following manner. 

The milk, as soon as it comes from the cow, is strained and 
put in long tin pails which are set in cold spring water, care 
being taken that no portion of the milk in the pails be higher 
than the flowing water that surrounds it. These pails are 
8 inches in diameter, and from 17 to 20 inches long. 

The milk is stirred occasionally to prevent the cream from 
rising. It is important that the animal heat should be removed 
from the milk as soon as possible, at least in an hour’s time after 
it is drawn fro^ the cow. 

The old method iips to cool the milk in the large carrying 
cans, but it has been found that it keeps sweet longer by dividing 
it into small quantities, and cooUng it in pails as above described. 
The milk stands in pails surrounded by fresh spring water until 
ready to be carted to the trains. It is then put into carrying cans 
holding from 40 to 50 gallons. The cans are completely filled, 
and the covers, which fit closely, are adjusted so that there shall 
be no space intervening between them and the milk (p. 38). 

In filling the cans, if there is not quite enough milk for the 
last can, either a little ivater is added to make it as full as the 
others, or the milk is kept back and used for other purposes. 

These establishments are conducted on the principle of asso¬ 
ciation, and are called Cr^meries—taking that name on account 
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of fumishing ihe New York market dailj with a certain amount of 
cream. These creameries, inanaged on the associated system, 
return to the ^rmer a much larger profit than he is able to 
obtain individually. The manager of the creamery not only 
takes charge of the milk, &c., as it comes in, but sales are 
effected by him of idl milk delivered. 

Members of the association deliver milk night and morning, 
when it is measured and properly credited to them, and no 
further trouble is had with it on their part. 

Usually the city milk-dealers make contracts with the cream¬ 
eries for a certain quantity of milk and cream during the season, 
or for such time as may be agreed upon. 

Payment is made weekly, or monthly, at so much per quart, 
at the creamery, or at the nearest railway station. 

A part of the milk is skimmed and the cream put up in cans, 
which, when ready for shipment, are placed in wooden tubs 
made tapering towards the bottom. The space between the 
cans and tubs is then packed with ice, the covers fastened down, 
and in this way the cream goes to market, where it arrives in perfect 
condition. ^ 

As fast as payment is made for milk-sales the money is 
divided among the patrons in proportion to the quantity of 
milk delivered. All the transactions are kept, of course, in the 
manager’s books, which are at all times open for inspection and 
investigation. 


Fig. 1.— Qround-jplan of Creamery. 










Buttbb Paotokies. 

The creamery was the first trial of the associated ijitem by 
the milk dairymen, and out of it grew the butter ketones. The 
country milk-sales, being under the control of the city operators, it 
was found necessary to devise means to become independent of 
combinations that were being made from time to time to reduce 
the prices of milk and cream. Hence the idea of manufacturing 
the milk into butter and cheese when fair terms could not be 
made with the milk dealers. The plan proved at once a success, 
as it regulated the price of milk in accordance with the value of 
other products of tne dairy, and avoided losses that previously 
occurred on account of surplus milk, which, under the old system, 
often had to be retained at the creamery. 

The Original Factory, —The first American butter factory was 
erected by Mr. Alanson Slaughter, of Orange County, New 
York. The main building is a cheap two-storied structure, 
arranged on a plan similar to that of the cheese factories. On 
the ground-floor are the milk vats, presses,^ and other appliances 
for making cheese (see Fig. 2), while the second-floor is entirely 
devoted to the dry-room, or department for storing the cheese 
during the process of curing, &c. 

The spring-house is built out upon the end of this structure, 
forming a wing, and is one story high. It is divided into two 
rooms, one 12 feet by 16 feet, and the other 14 feet by 24 feet 
The packing and churning room is in a separate building, 12 
feet by 24 feet, and stands opposite the spring-room, wi^ a 
narrow alley between. This alley is used for a horse-walk 
where the teams deliver milk and cart away the products of the 
dairy. Connected with the packing and churning department 
there is a horse-gear for churning, and an ice-house and store¬ 
room. 

The subjoined cut represents the ground-floor of this esta¬ 
blishment, which is regarded by many as convenient and 
economical in its arrangements. This factory is intended to take 
the milk of 400 cows. 

The Springs, and the Manner op Treating Milk. 

Among the first factories erected, the springs are situated 
within the enclosure of the spring-house, and vats or tanks are con¬ 
structed about the springs for holding the water. These pools 
are each 12 feet long and 6 feet wide. .."The earth is excavated, 
and the sides of the pool are laid up in solid masonry, or with 
stout oak-plank, so that the water in the pools shall rise no Ugher 
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t Umn the level of the floor of the •pTiiig4ioiise. Near the bottom 
of the pools racks are ananged for holding the cans or pails of 
m^k; the water flows up through these racks and above them 
to the height of 17 inches. 

Fig. ^.-^Qround'plan of Original Butter Factory. 



When a spring cannot be had in the spring-house^ the pools 
are sunk below die level of the floor and arranged in the same 
way as above described, except that the bottoms are cemented 
tight, covered with flagging or oak-plank, and the water con¬ 
ducted from the spring through pipes.' The pails for holding 
the milk are of tin, from 20 to 22 inches in length and 8 inches 
in diameter. In furnishing a factory, two pails are required for 
each cow’s milk delivered. 

As fast as the milk is received the pails are filled within four 
or five inches of the top, and immediately placed in ^e water. 
Care is taken that the surfiu^ of the milk in the pails is not 
above that of the water in the pools. The pails are set close 
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together, and each pool has capacity for holding 2040 qtutrts 
of milk. There should be a constant flow of water in and out of 


Fig, 3 .— Oround-plan of Weeks's Butter Factory, 
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the pools, and the flow should be sufficient to divest tde milK ol 
its animal heat in less than an hour. 

Some experiments have been made with a view of determining 
at what temperature the water in the pools enables operations to 
be conducted with the most success; and the best results in 
cream (quantity and quality considered) are obtained when the 
natural temperature of the water flowing into the pools is about 
56*^ Fahr. The pools should not be kept at so low a temperature 
as 48°, nor much, if any, above 57°. The range of temperature 
desired by some is from 56° to 60°. It is claimed that more cream, 
and that of better quality for butter-making, may be obtained 
by setting the milk on the above plan, than it will yield when set 
shallower in pans, or when exposed to uneven temperatures. 

One feature in the process, deemed of great importance, is to 
expose as little of the surface of the milk to the air as possible, 
in order that the top of the cream may not get dry, as this has a 
tendency to fleck the butter and injure the flavour. The milk 
of one day is left in the pools until next morning, which gives 
24 hours for the momingx mess and 12 hours for the evening’s 
mess to cream. The pails are then taken out of the pools and 
the cream dipped off. In removing the cream a little tunnel¬ 
shaped cup, with a long upright handle (Fig. 4), is used, and the 
thin cream is dipped on down to the milk-line, which is leadily 
recognised by the blue appearance of the milk. 

In the fedl and spring of the year the cream, as it is dipped, 
goes immediately to the chums, and is churned sweet. In sum-^ 
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mer tlia own Ib dipped into the pails and returned to the pool^ 
and kept there till it acquires a slightly acid taste, when it is 
ready for the chums. 

The cream having been removed, the skimmed milk in the 
pails is now turned into the cheese-vat to be made into skim- 
cheese.” The pails then go to the wash-room, where they are 
thoroughly cleansed with soap and water, and set upon a rack 
exposed to the sun and air. At some factories, the pails, after being 
cleansed with soap and water, are placed over a jet of steam 
and thoroughly scalded. They then receive a jet of cold water, 
and go upon the rack to sun and dry. This arrangement is a 
very great improvement in cleansing dairy utensils, doing the 
work thoroughly and expeditiously. 

The factories do not all operate alike in regard to the time of 
setting ihe milk. Where an extra fancy product of butter and 
skimmed cheese is desired, ncuie of the milk is set longer than 
24 hours, and at these factories it is not desired to take all the 
cream from the milk, but only the best i-Paii for Setting 

part; and the balance is employed to give MiVc, with Cream-dipper, 
quality to the ^‘skim-cheese.” At some 
establishments the cream is allowed to 
turn slightly sour before churning; but 
when it is churned sweet the buttermilk 
goes into the vats with the skimmed milk 
and is made into cheese. Some factories 
adopt the plan of holding the morning’s 
milk in the pools for 36 hours and &e 
night’s milk for 24 hours; but as the 
skimmed cheese by this management is 
less meaty than by the other method, it 
is a question whether any more profit is 
realised from it. 

We give a cut of the cream-dipper 
employ^ at the factories for removing the cream from the 
pails. 

The Churns and Churning. 

The churning at the large establishments is done by horse¬ 
power. There are a variety of powers, but that most commonly 
used is simply a large circular platform or wooden wheel, built 
about an upright shaft, the lower end of which turns in a socket 
The wheel sets upon an incline, so that the horse, by walking 
constantly on one side, keeps it in motion. At the upper end of 
the shaft, gearing is arranged so as to give motion to the churns. 
Quite recently a small engine in ccmnection with the heating- 
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arrangement for the cheese department has been nsed to iMippi^ 
power for driving the chmm 

The latest invention for supplying power for churning consists 
in a system of gearing, driven by a heavy weight attached to a 
stout rope which is wound about the cylinder of the machine. 
Sixteen feet of rope will run the power half an hour, carrying 
the chum-dashers at the rate of 50 strokes to the minute, which 
is the rate of stroke best adapted for producing good butter in 
the dash-chum. It is adapted to any size of churn, and has a 
re^lator to vary the dash without changing the weight 

The * Scientific American,’ in speaking of the merits and ad¬ 
vantages of this machine, says:—Mechanical powers of this 
character have not heretofore been very acceptable for domestic 
purposes, some requiring too heavy weights, and thus using too 
much rope. The inventor of this movement has produced a 
chum-power that seems very free from the objections named. It 
is very compact, occupying a space only of 18 by 20 inches, 
applicable for pumping water and many other kinds of light 
work.” 

We give a cut of this machine (Fig. 5), the weight carried 
over an elevated pulley not being represented. 

There have been many kinds of churns used in the butter 
districts, but the factories universally prefer the old-fashioned 
barrel dash-churn. They use the barrel and a half size, with 
dasher, as represented in Fig. 6. 

Recently a churn has been invented with revolving arms, 
arranged so that the floats open and close at each revolution, 
and it does good work. By an opposite revolution to that used 
in churning, the floats will work the butter, thus combining a 
chum and butter-worker in one machine. We give its general 
appearance in Fig. 7. 

Usually, four (of the dash chums) chums are placed side by side 
(see Fig. 2), so as to be all worked by the power at the same time. 
From 60 to 70 quarts of cream are put into each chum, and 
each mess of cream then receives from 12 to 16 quarts of water, 
for the pu^se of diluting it and bringing it to a temperature 
of about 6(r. In warm weather cold spring water is used, and 
in cold weather warm water. 

Some prefer diluting the cream with water and passing it 
through a sieve before putting it in the chums, in order that the 
particles of cream may all be of uniform size; since if the butter 
does not come evenly, but is mixed with small particles of cream, 
it will soon deteriorate, and will not make a prime or fancy 
article. This point is considered of great importance by the 
best butter makers, and it is claimed that the method of setting 
the milk in deep pails, by which a thin cream is obtained, rather 
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than die thick leatfaerr mattes skimmed from milk set in pans, 
renders it more evenly churned, and thus secures a better pro« 

Fiff, 6 .—New Meohanieal Arrangement for Ohwming hg Horae or 
other power. 



duct It is partly on this account also that it is preferred to 
have the churning occupy from half to three-quarters of an hour, 
since it has been found that when the butter comes too quickly 
it is more or less injured. 

In warm weather ice is sometimes broken up and put in the 
churn to reduce the temperature of the cream ; but it is deemed 
better to churn without ice, if the cream does not rise above 
64® F. in the process of churning, as butter made with ice is more 
sensitive to heat It is, however, a less evil to use ice than to 
have the butter come from the churn white and soft In churning, 
the dashes are so arranged as to go downwards within a quarter 
of an inch of the bottom of the chum, and to rise above the cream 
in their upward stroke* 
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The temperature^ of the cream, while being churned, ahould be 
kept below 65^; for if ut the close of the churning the l^tteiviitilk 

Fig, 6 ,—(Jhum and form of Dashers used at the Butter Factories. 



should be at that temperature or above it, the flavour and colour 
of the butter will be injured. In cold weather, the temperature of 
the cream, when ready for churning, is a little higher than in 
warm weather, about 62° being considered the right point. Fac¬ 
tory men prefer that the churning should occupy on an average 
about 45 minutes : a half-hour being the shortest space of time, 
and an hour the longest, that should be employed in this opera¬ 
tion. When the butter logins to come, the chum is rinsed down 
with cold spring water. The butter should come of a firm or 
solid consistency and of a rich yellow colour. 

Working and Salting. 

The butter is now removed from the chums, and care is taken 
never to touch it more than is necessary with the hands. It is 
lifted with die ladle into elliptical wooden trays, and the batter- 
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milk u rinied out wiih^ cold *pring water. In the procen the 
ladle ia used lightly, while the water being turned over the butter 

Fig, 7.—Dl« BlcmeharA Ohum. 



A Extenox of the chum. which the crank should bo turned in churamg 

B Section of the interior of the chum the A A the dashboard, B B the projecting 
uppar arrow iuditaUug the direction in margms, and C C, the movable floats 


is allowed to pass off at one end of the tray. This process is 
repeated two or three times, when nearly all the buttermilk will 
have been rinsed away. 

Salt is now added,vand worked through the butter with the 
butter-worker, at the rate of 18 ounces for 22 lbs. of butter. 
Great care is taken that the salt be pure, and of those brands 
that are known to be free from the chloride of calcium, as a 
trace of this impurity gives a bitter taste to the butter For butter 
that is designed to be kept over for the winter markets, a little 
more salt is sometimes used, often as high as an ounce of salt 
to the pound of butter. Not unfreauently a teaspoonful of pul¬ 
verised saltpetre and a tablespoonful of white sugar are added, at 
the last working, for 22 lbs. of butter. 

In the matter of salt, however, the factories adopt the quantity 
to suit the taste of their customers or for different markets. Of late 
years, light-salted butter sells best, and the rate of salting vanes 
from one-half to three-fourths of an ounce of salt to the pound 
-of butter. The butter, after having been salted and worked, is 
•allowed to stand until evening, and is then worked a second 
time and packed. In hot weather, as soon as the butter is salted 
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and "worked over, it it taken to die pooli and iwm e w od ki 
watoTi wbere it remaina until evening, when it ii taken en^ 
work^ OTer, and packed. For thii purpoie a leparate pool ia 
provided, which is used only for batter; it ia call^ the “ batter 
|XK>1,’’ and fresh spring water constantly flows in and out of 
It, as in the pools for setting the milk. 

WOBKING THE BuTTEB. 

In working the batter, considerable skill and experience are 
required that the grain of the butter shall not be injured. The 
butter must have a peculiar firmness and fineness of texture, 
and a wax-like appearance when fractured, which an improper 
handling, in expelling the buttermilk and working, will destroy. 
Care is taken, therefore, not to overwork it, nor subject it to a 
grinding manipulation like tempering mortar, as this spoils the 
grain and renders the butter of a greasy or salve-like texture. 

The butter is worked with butter-workers. The one in most 
common use consists of an inclined slab standing upon legs, 
and with bevelled sides about 3 inches high. The slab is 4 feet 
long by 2 feet wide at the upper end, and tapering down 
4 inches at the lower end, where there is i cross-piece, with a 
slot for the reception of the end of the lever. There is also an 
opening at this end for the escape of the buttermilk into a pail 
below. The lever is made either with four or eight sides, and 
the end fits loosely in the slot, so as to be worked in any 
direction. It is quite simple, as will be seen by the figure 
below, but does good execution and is much liked at the butter 
factories. 


Fig, 8 .— Butter-mrher, 






Frnmniu 1 ? 

Thm «re other batter-workers in use, and one of the more 
recent inventions is represented by the sul^oined cut (Pig. 9). 

Fig. ^.-^JEktreka BwtteiMioorlcer, 



A common butter-bowl is placed and held securely on a light, 
small stool, firmly against a solid rest (R) that protects it from 
breaking or springing. It may be revolved either way, at wiU, 
also easily tipped by a lever to drain off the fluids, and as 
leadily removed from the stool as from a table, and bowls of 
different sizes may be used on the same stool. 

Fig. 10 .—Bowl and Ladle. 



The ladle (H) is attached to a pendant lever (F G) that 
enables a person to press directly through hard butter in all 
parts of the bowl without drawing or sliding it; also to cut, turn, 
«nd work it in every manner desired. It is light, strong, and 
simple, everything about it is practical, with nothing to get out 
VOL. vn,— s. 0. c 
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of place or order, and it is as handily moved, washed, and dried 
as any butter-bowl and ladle, such as are shown in Fig. 10. 

The lever E is fastened to the slot J while the butter is being 
worked, and is raised up to discharge the buttermilk from the 
bowl as occasion requires. 

There is a circular iron fastened to the bottom of the bowl, 
which slides in an iron groove attached to the lever K, and which 
allows the bowl to be moved round, and, when desired, to be 
removed entirely from the other parts of the worker. 

After the butter has been washed in the trays, a batch 
weighing 22 lbs. is laid upon the inclined slab, or butter-worker, 
first described, and then spread out with the ladle. Pure Ashton 
or Onondaga salt, made fine by rolling, is now sprinkled over 
the mass and the lever applied, first beginning at one side, until 
the whole is gone over. Only a few manipulations of this kind 
are required to work in the salt and complete this part of the 
process. 

As it is important that the buttermilk should be completely 
removed, this is facilitated during the working process by ap¬ 
plying a slightly dampened napkin to the surface, or by the use 
of a damp sponge covered with a napkin for the purpose. 

Packing. 

The butter is packed in firkins, in half-firkins, and in Orange 
County pails. The pails are “return pails,” that is, they are not 

Fig, 11 .—Orange County Butter-firkins, 
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gold with the butter, but are to be returned to the factory after 
the purchaser has taken out the butter. They hold about 60 lbs. 
of butter, are of white oak, nicely made, and strongly hooped 
with heavy band-iron. They have movable covers that fit 
closely, and are fastened with wooden bolts or metallic clasps. 
The firkins are also made of white oak, heavily hooped, and die 
sides neatly turned. 

The greatest attention is paid to have the packages perfectly 
tight, so as not to permit the least leakage. White oak is regarded 
as the best material for packages, and the butter factories use 
no other. The firkins hold about 100 lbs. each. The half¬ 
firkin is simply the firkin sawed in two, and provided with an 
oak head, which is nailed on the top of the package after it is 
filled. Figs. 11 and 12 show the form of these packages. 


Fig, 12 .—Beturn Butter-pails, 



The firkin is prepared for use by soaking in cold water, after 
that in scalding water, and then again in cold water. It is then 
either filled with brine and soaked twenty-four hours, or the 
inside is thoroughly rubbed with dry salt, and left to stand for a 
short time, when it is considered ready for use. 

In packing the butter it is pressed together as solidly 'as 
may be, and when the firkin is filled it is immediately headed 
up, and a strox^ brine poured through a hole in the top head, 
to fill all the intervening spaces. The orifice is then closed, 
and the firkin is set in a cool cellar until it is ready to be sent to 
market. When the half-firkin is filled, a dry cloth, cut so as 
to entirely cover the butter, is spread over it, and covered with a 
thin layer of salt. The cover is then fastened on, and the package 
is set away in a dry cool place until it is taken to market. 

c 2 
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Marketing. 

The butter factories usually have orders for butter as fast as 
it is made, so that the consignments are from week to week. In 
Orange County the manner of maiketing butter differs from that 
practised in other localities. Consignments are not generally 
made direct to the city dealers, but they are intrusted to Cap¬ 
tains,” as they are called,' or persons who make it a business 
to collect freights of this kind, and take them in charge to 
New Yoik, making the sales and returning the proceeds to the 
manufacturer. The “ Captains ” go with their freight twice a 
week, are men of standing and responsibility, who are well 
acquainted with the trade, and know how and when to obtain 
the best prices. 

They receive a commission for their labours, and find it to 
their inteiest to make good sales, otherwise they lose the confidence 
of those entrusting freight to their charge, and are liable, there¬ 
fore, to be displaced. The Captains often receive proposals for 
large lots of butter, which proposals are submitted to the factories, 
when they are accepted or rejected as seems best to the parties 
interested. They supply private families and hotels,^ and by 
having a line of customers who are willing to pay a high price 
for an extreme fancy article, very large returns are not unfre¬ 
quently made to the factories. 

By this system, the producer being brought near to the con¬ 
sumer, he must realise full prices for his goods, instead of feeding 
a class of middle men, each one of whom will take his profit 
out of the product. 

With factories quite remote from the city, the product is 
either consigned to the wholesale dealer, to be sold on commis¬ 
sion, or the brand, having a reputation, is sold directly to city 
dealers, on contracts for weekly or semi-monthly deliveries. 

Advantages of Butter Factories. 

The advantages of butter making on the associated-dairy 
system over that in private families are very great. In the first 
place, by the association system a uniform product of superior 
character is secured. Every appliance that science or skill, or 
close attention is able to obtain, is brought to bear upon the 
manufacture, and prime quality necessarily follows as a result. 

If you could assume that in a neighbourhood of 100 families 
each family had the skill and convenience of the factory, and 
that each would give the subject the same close attention, then, 
doubtless, there would be no difference as to the quality of pro¬ 
duct; but such a state of things rarely exists. 
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Again, tbe factories are able to obtain a larger price, because 
it costs the dealer no more to purchase the 100 dairies combined, 
than it would to purchase an individual dairy, and the uniformity 
and reliability of the product does not entail the losses that are 
constantly occurring in different small lots by reason of inferior 
quality. The factories, too, as we have previously remarked, 
relieve the farmer and his family from a great deal of drudgery, 
and unless the work can be done by members of the family, who 
cannot be employed profitably at other labours, it is a matter 
of economy to have the butter and cheese made at the factory, 
since what would take 100 hands scattered over the country to 
do, is performed in the same time by three or four, when the 
milk is worked up together in one place. 

The only serious complaint against the factory-system is in 
hauling the milk. This has been obviated in many instances, by 
establishing a route of milk-teams, where milk is delivered for 
the season by the payment of a small sum. 

The Skim Cheese. 

We have referred to the manufacture of “skim cheese” as a 
part of the butter-factory system. We have said that the cream 
is dipped from the milk while it is sweet, and that the latter 
then goes into the milk-vats for making “ skim cheese.” 

It should be remarked that at the butter factories the quantity 
of milk to be manipulated is usually much smaller than at the 
cheese factories. In making a fancy product it is found ad¬ 
visable that the delivery of milk be kept within moderate bounds, 
say from 300 to 400 cows. The factory milk-vats are all essenti¬ 
ally alike in form and size. They hold from 500 to 600 gallons. 

There is a great variety of heating apparatus, boilers, steamers, 
tanks for hot water, and what is termed “self-heaters,” that is, 
with fire-box attached to, and Immediately below, the milk-vat. 
This kind of heater is very popular at the butter factories, as 
it consumes but little fuel, is easily managed, and does as good 
work as the best. 

The ordinary heater is constructed separately from the vat, 
and consists of wrought-iron pipes, screwed together in such a 
manner as to form a fire-chamber, and present a large amount 
of heated surface (Figs. 13 and 14). 

Where a boiler and engine are used, power is afforded fo 
driving the churns, and in this respect this system must prove 
most convenient Still, as the expense is considerably more 
than for the self-heater, both in the first cost and for fuel, many 
prefer the latter. We give figures of two kinds of heaters that 
are very largely in use (Figs. 13 to 

The factory vat (Fig. 15) is construct^ on same principle as that 
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Fig, 13 .—View of Heatery with Front and Side of Brickwork removed. 



far iarm dairies (Fig. 16). The fire-box underneath (Fig. 15) runs 
from end to end. It is simply a copper cylinder with a jacket 2 
inches or more from cylinder on lower side, so that water sur¬ 
rounds the cylinder or fire-box. This vat requires but very little 
fuel. I have one of the Jhrm vats upon my farm, and my farmer, 
in summer, has done all the work in making cheese from my 
dairy of 30 cows, using only “ a pan of chips,say 10 to 12 
quarts. The pipe at A hanging over the vaf is a movable 
syphon for drawing off whey. It is represented with one end 
inserted in the tin strainer, which is also movable, or so as to be 
detached. 6 is the smokfi-pipe. 
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Fig, 15 .—Factory Mdhvai with Heater beneath. 



The next engraving (Fig. 16) represents the tin or inner a at 
raised, and the sides of the outer vat broken out to show the 
heater ; and the supports of the inner vat. 

The outer vat is lined with galvanized sheet-iron; B is the 
inner tin vat; C the copper vat heater, extending the entire length 
of the vat, and surrounded by water in a semi-cylindrical jacket 
open at the top, which water also fills the space between the vats. 
D is the tank or reservoir for hot water, separate from that be¬ 
tween the vats, and E the copper heater for tank or reservoir. 
F smoke-pipe for both vat and tank heaters. The numbers 
indicate the following parts:—1, faucet connecting water-space 
between the vats with tank. 2, water-gate in outside vat 3, 
water-gate in tank. 4, tube through which the whey is drawn from 
the strainer inside the inner vat The strainer and whey faucet 
are not shown jin the engraving. 
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Fij^ 1 G.^Infei ioj of MUk^vat^ trifh Heater beneath 



FigAl.^Gaiuj Curd huves 


The above milk-vat is for farm dailies. There is another 
door or fire-box at the back, similar to 
that at E, where fire is made to heat the 
water under the vat (B), when in place. 

In making skim cheese the milk is. 
set at 82®, and sufficient rennet added to 
coagulate it in from 40 to 60 minutes. 
It is then cut in cheeks with a gang of 
steel knives, the blades set J inch apart. 

It is now left at rest for a short time for 
the curd to subside, when it is further 
divided, the gang of blades being set at 
an angle of 45® with the bottom of the vat 
It is now gently lifted with the hands, and 
the j)rocess of breaking or subdivision completed. Then a slow 
heat is begun to be applied to the mass; the curd, meanwhile, 
being stirred to keep it ftom packing, until a temjverature of 96® 
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is readied. This is the highest heat to whuli the cuids are 
subjected. 

Fig. 18 .—Curd Agitator. Fig. l9.-^Strainer used when Fig. 20.— Curd Scoop 
the Whey is drawn, to pre- ^ 

vent loss of Cutd mJiC 
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The manufacture of skimmed cheese is very similar to the 
American process of manufacturing whole-milk cheese, except 

Fig, 22 .—Patent Baichet Cheese-press Screw, 



that a lower heat is employed in scalding,’* and less salt is used; 
the proportion of salt being at the rate of 2 -j*q to 2^ lbs. for 
1000 lbs. of milk. 

The cheeses are made thin like the single Gloucester, about 
4 inches thick, and pressed in hoops 14 to 15 inches in diameter. 
The style of cheese, however, vanes at different factories; some 
making a small sized fancy shape, 8 to 10 inches in diameter, 
•and about the same height. 

The Oblong Shape. 

Recently a new form, or style of cheese, has been introduced, 
which promises to be a success. The advantages claimed for 
it are— 

1. The curd is pressed in a large cake (pressing in one curb or 
mould from 10 pounds to 1000 or more) and then cut into blocks of 
any desired size. These blocks are then bandaged, and placed in 
the mould in layers, and again pressed, and the whey starts again, 
especially at the freshly cut sides. In this manner cheeses may 
be made weighing from 10 to 100 pounds each, to suit any 
market, and small cheeses can be macfe at very nearly the same 
expense as large ones. 
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2. The escape of the whey by evaporation is greatly facilitated 
by this form of cheese-cakes, for, as the whey percolates towards 
the bottom of &e cakes (these cakes being turned from time to 
time only a quarter of a revolution), the whey, instead of turning 
back toward the centre of the cheese—as is the case with all 


23._ Cheese-press and Mould used for the Holdidge Cheese, 



A. Checw with bandage. B Compoaite CheeWHttottld. C Square Hoop 
D. and Morticed lUpe for oonnactiug Uie Hoops 
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round cheese,—is turned at right angles thereto, and is conse¬ 
quently always tending towards the outside; and the whey is so' 
far expressed and evaporated that decomposition is much less 
liable to take place. 

3. These cakes, being entirely covered with bandage, may be* 
cured with or i^ithout greasing, and are thus]) rendered safe from 
flies. 

4. The} are much more easily turned and handled than round 
cheese. 

5. They are shipped to market in boxes of thin stuff of any 
kind of timber. Any farmer can make them, making the boxes 
of such size as he chooses, and at an expense much less than for 
round boxes. For ten-pound cheeses boxes are used with success 
containing 18 cheeses, 180 lbs.; and for thirt}-pound cheeses, 8^ 
in a case, 240 lbs. This item of boxes is a great advantage. 
The boxes are solid, and there are no covers to come off. The 
cleats on the outside of the boxes prevent them from being packed 
too closely together in carrying or in store-houses. There is a 
great saving in weight, as, in the old style, down weights are 
given in each cheese, while in this shape only one down weight 
is given for 18 small cheeses or 8 large ones. 

6. For retail trade this form of cheese is of great advantage^ 
The dealer can weigh the whole cheese, and cut by measure 
the exact weight required, and many of the cheeses are sold 
without cutting. 

7. For family use small cakes are a great success. A ten- 
pound cheese is 10 inches in length and 5 inches square, and is 
cut for table use as follows :— 

Turn the bandage back from the end, cut a thin slice from the 
end of the cheese, then cut off the desired slices for the table,, 
and replace the thin slice and bandage; set the cheese on end,, 
and it is sealed and as safe as an uncut cheese. 


8. These cheeses cure much better than round ones, as the 
gases, if any be generated, escape from the ends, and arc not 
forced back and forth through the cheese as with round ones. 

”"9. They take less room in the dry-house, and women and 
children can easily turn and handle them. 


Fig. li-UMvlgearene. I®; For Mportation they 

_greatly excel the round cheese. 

They can be packed closer, 
^boxes cost less, and small 

cheese can be boxed and ship- 
0 ped at nearly the same expense 

as large ones. They have been* 
C— HjjP^ shipj^ to England with great 

success. We give cuts which 
will explain more full} tCis invention (Figs. 23 to 26). 
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Fig. 25 represents a sectional elevation of a cheese vat or 
mould. When the curd is ready for pressing, it is placed in the 


Fig, 25.— Cheese-vat^ or Checse-niould, for Holdidge Cheese, 



mould (A) of rectangular form, and with one side (B) arranged 
to swing open on hinges for the removal of the cakes after they 
are pressed. After the curd is pressed into a broad flat cake it 
is vertically cut with a fine saw into two or more blocks (C C), 
and bandaged with muslin. These are placed one upon another 


Fig, 20 .—Toible and Knife for Cutting Holdidge Cheese, 



in layers, say two deep, in the mould, with thin boards or other 
plates between them, and are again subjected to the action of 
the press, by which the whey is still further pressed out,^ esp^ 
*cially of the freshly cut sides of the cakes. The pressing is 
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c6ntintted as long as needed, after which the cakes are removed 
to the shelf or curing-room, to allow the remaining whey to 
escape by evaporation. This is claimed to be facilitated by 
the form of the cake, because, as the whey percolates towards 
the bottom, and in turning as is required, from time to time, 
the cakes are only turned a quarter of a revolution, the whey 
instead of being turned directly back in its course is turned at 
right angles, and is consequently always tending nearer to the 
exterior. 

In this way, together with the pressing, it is claimed the whey 
is so far dissipated that decomposition is much less liable to 
take place, and, therefore, the cheese may be preserved without 
the greasing commonly employed. 

Fig, 26 represents a perspective view of a cheese made accord¬ 
ing to this improvement. It rests upon a table with scale board 
(E), and with knife (F) for cutting into different weights. 

According to the measurement on the scale E, Fig. 26 repre¬ 
sents a perspective view of a cheese cut and partly used. 

Butter-making at the Cheese Factories. 

Within the last three or four years a good quality of butter 
has been made at some of the cheese factories. The plan 
adopted is to spread out the night’s milk in the vats used for 
malung cheese, allowing a stream of water to flow under the 
inner vat, or to fill the space between the inner and outer vats. 
The milk is by this means reduced to about 60°, and what cream 
rises during the night is skimmed off in the morning and made 
into butter. 

The morning’s milk is then added to the skimmed milk as it 
comes to the factory, and is made into cheese by the usual pro¬ 
cess, except that a lower heat and less salt is used than for whole- 
milk cheese. 

By careful manipulation and skill, very nearly, if not quite, as 
good a product of cheese is made as at the factories making 
whole-milk cheese; at least, with good milk and high skill, 
experts are unable to detect the difference. 

At one of these factories, which we visited in 1870, the 
delivery of milk for the day amounted to 6839 lbs. The cream 
taken from the night’s mess of milk made 87 lbs. of butter, and 
when the morning’s milk was added to the skimmed milk it 
made 9 cheeses of 72 lbs. each. 

In some factories, in order that the night’s milk may not be 
massed together in too large quantities, resort is had to a large 
shallow pan set in a woc^en vat with space between the two 
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for water. The milk is set in these pans from 2 to 3 inches 
deep, and a stream of cold water kept flowing in the space be¬ 
tween the pan and the vat during the night These pans are from 
8 to 12 feet, or more, long, by 2 to 3 feet wide, and are arranged 
so that the milk may drawn off through an orifice in the 
bottom. The skimming is effected with a tin scoop. 

The following figure (27) will illustrate this apparatus. It 
does its work very effectually. 

Fig. 27.—Pttw for Setting MUk, fitted with Movable Covers of Netting 
to keep out Dust and Flies. 



Whey Butter. 

At the whole-milk cheese-factories a new process is beginning 
to be adopted for taking the butter out of whey and preparing it 
for table use. Whey butter is not equal in flavour or texture to 
the fancy product manufactured at the butter factories. Still, 
by the new process, whey butter may be made veiy palatable, 
and, when fresh, commands a good price. 

We have seen whey butter side by side in the markets with 
that made from cream in the usual way, and dealers have 
selected the former in preference to the latter, not for a moment 
suspecting its origin. Indeed, so fine are some of the samples, 
and so neatly are they put up, that it has been sold week after 
week at the Little Falls market for the same price as good 
brands of butter made in the farm dairies. 

Whey butter soon deteriorates in flavour, and should be 
consumed when freshly made. We give description of apparatus 
and process of making as follows:— 

Apparatus .—^The apparatus is a copper-bottomed vat 12 feet 
long by 3 feet wide, and 20 inches deep. These dimensions may 
be varied to accommodate the size of the dairy. The vat sets 
over a brick or stone arch, and is accommodated to the use of 18 
or 20-inch wood. The floor is a slightly inclined plane towards 
the back of the vat The vat and arch jihould be placed a little 
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lower than the milk^vat so as to enable the whey to be easily 
drawn off by means of a syphon. 

T/ie Proem .—After drawing the whey from .the curd into the 
vat over the arch referred to, 1 gallon of acid is added to the 
whey for every 50 gallons of milk, if the whey is sweet If 
the whey is changed a less quantity will be sufficient, and, if the 
acid is not sharp, 1 lb. of salt should be incorporated with it. 

The acid having been added in the above proportions, heat is 
immediately applied to the mass until it indicates a temperature 
of from 170° to 180° Fahrenheit. The cream now begins to rise, 
and is skimmed off with a tin scoop; and when it has all been 
removed it is set in a cool place, and left to stand for 24 hours. 
It is then churned at a temperature of from 56° to 68 \ according 
to the temperature of the weather, and is then worked and salted 
in the ordinary manner of butter-making. This process gives on 
an average 20 pounds of butter from 5(^ gallons of whey. 

Making the Acid .—The acid is made by taking any quantit} 
of whey after extracting the cream, heating it to the boiling- 
point, and adding a gallon of striedy sour whey for every 10 
gallons of boiling whey, when all the casein and albuminous 
matter in the whey will collect in a mass, and may be skimmed 
off. The whey is now left to stand for 24 or 48 hours, when it 
will be ready for use as acid. 

After the butter is made by the above process, the whey is 
considered by those who have made experiments with it, to be 
better for feeding to swine than whey not subjected to 'the pro¬ 
cess, as the sugar of milk is retained longer without change. 


Eesults obtained at the Better Factories—Labour, &c. 

The average product from the milk during the season at the 
butter factories is a pound of butter and two pounds of skim 
cheese from 14 quarts of milk. There is a variation in the 
quality of milk at different seasons of the year; and in the fall, 
when the cows are giving a smaller quantity, it is, of course, 
richer in cream, and better results are obtained from the same 
quantity than early in the season. This will be seen from the 
following examples of a single day’s work, taken at random from 
the book of one of the factories ;— 

On May 18th, from 3512 quarts of milk, wine measure, there 
was produced 213 lbs. of butter and 560 lbs. skim cheese. On 
26, from 3300 quarts of milk, 210 lbs. of butter and 
550 lbs. of cheese. On September 12 th, from 3180 quarts of 
milk, 200 lbs. of butter and 546 lbs. of cheese. On October 
14th, from 2027 quarts of milk, 120 lbs. of butter and 407 ibs. 
of cheese. 
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In the working of any system, practical men always desire 
statistics of results. The following is a statement of receipts and 
expenditure at one of the small butter factories, where a portion 
of the milk was sold. 

The quantity of milk received from April 10th to December 
1st, was 627,174 quarts, of which 27,308 were sold at a little 
above 7c. (3^^/.) per quart, leaving 509,866 quarts to be made 
up into butter and cheese. The product was as follows:— 
31,630lbs. of butter, 81,778lbs. skim cheese; 15,908lbs. whole- 
milk cheese; 2261 quarts cream sold at 19 t^ cents. (9^^^-) 
quart, and 1561 quarts skim milk, at 15 cents. (7^^.) per quart. 

The net cash receipts, after deducting transportation and com¬ 
missions were as follows:— 

Dels 


For pure milk sold 
For skim milk sold .. 
For butter sold . 

For skim cheese sold .. 
For whole-milk cheese 
For 2261 quarts cream 
Hogs fed on whey .. 
• Buttermilk and sundnes 


1,926*22 
24 02 
13,344*21 
11,659*C8 
1,065*44 
443 33 
44f>*24 
207*49 


Making total of .. .. 29,116*03 

(=£5,823 4s. lid.) 

The expense account was as follows :— 

For labour. 1,476 40 

For fuel . 79*96 

For cheese boxes . .. 653*17 

For 20 sacks ot salt .. 89*25 

For rennets, bandages, &c 483*55 

For carting cheese and butter to station 273*10 

Paid for hogs .. .. 179*90 


Total. 3,235*33 

(=£647 Is. 4d.) 

This gives an aggregate net receipt of 25,880,70 dollars.* 
From these statements it appears that the butter averaged 
42J cents, (say Is. 9d.) per pound, the skim cheese 14J cents, 
(about Id,), and the whole-milk cheese 18 cents, per pound, 
while the average amount received on the whole quantity of milk 
was cents. (2d.) per quart. The whole expenses of the factory 
were a little over one-half cent, per quart 

For working this factory there were employed, besides the 
superintendent, three hands, viz. two men and one woman. The 
labour account for conducting this factory, it will be seen, is a 
little over two mills per quart 

• Five doll, to the £ would be very nearly correct. Our currency is not yet 
upon a gold baaia. If it were, 4*84 would be equiwdent to the 
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Mbakb employed fob deteotikg diluted Milk. 

The most unpleasant feature of the factory system appears when 
dishonest patrons attempt to rob the Association by the delivery 
of watered milk. The Laws of New York are veiy severe on 
persons found guilty of this misdemeanor, punishing with heavy 
fines and imprisonment The factory manager keeps watch over 
the milk as it is delivered, setting aside small quantities from 
time to time for observation and experiment with the hydrometer. 
Each factory is also provided with a set of small glass tubes, 
upon which the names of the patrons are pasted. As milk is 
delivered a small sample is placed in the different tubes cor¬ 
responding with the name of the patron, and set aside. If the 
milk is not all right, the hydrometer and these samples give 
warning; the milk is then subjected to a more careful test, by 
the use of the cream-gauges and per cent, glass, which are repre¬ 
sented in the following figures;— 

In testing, one of the cream-gauges is filled to gauge-mark 10, 
with milk known to be pure, and drawn from several cows. 
This will be the standard for pure milk for that day. Another 
gauge is filled to the same number (10), with milk from a 
can which you wish to test. To avoid any mistake, the first jar 
containing pure milk is marked with the letters P. M. on the 
side or bottom. The jars are set away side by side, a sufficient 
length of time for the cream to rise. Now note the quantity of 
cream in each. If a less quantity is found on the milk you are 
testing than on the other, it indicates dilution, or skimmed milk. 
Now remove the cream from each with a spoon, introduce the 
hydrometer (or “lactometer,” as it is usually called) into 
the jar marked P. M., and note on the scale-mark when it floats. 
Then remove it to the other jar, and note also when it floats. If 
it sinks lower than in the first jar, the evidence is considered 
almost positive of dilution with water. Replace the lactometer 
in jar marked P. M. from per cent, glass filled with water 
exactly to nought or zero; pour into P. M. jar until the lacto¬ 
meter sinks exactly to the same point as in the other jar. Now 
count a number on per cent, glass from zero down (each mark 
represents one-half of one per cent.) and you will have precisely 
the percentage of water with which the milk you are testing has 
been diluted. 

Although there may be considerable variation in the specific 
gravity of milk from different cows, it has been found that when 
the milk of several cows is mingled together, and when the milk 
of diflerent herds of a neighbourhood are compared, there is but 
little difference in the specific gravity of the several samples. 

These tests have been very effectual in bringing offenders to 
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jiuticey and widi the very strict law on the subject, very little 
trouble is now bad on account of adulterated milk. 


Pig, 28 .—Instniments for Testing Milk, 

c 



A. Cream gaoM. I C Floating Thermometer 

B. Per cent. Qlaaa. 1 D. Uydrometer or Lactometa:. 


Annattoinb. 

T^e butter factories prefer to give colour to their butter by 
having the cows well fed, and by getting up the cream as quickly 
as possible after the milk is drawn. Sometimes, in winter, a 
little colouring may be used, and for this purpose as well also 
as for colouring the cheese, nothing has given so much satis¬ 
faction as annattoine, or ^e dry extract of annatto recently 
introduced. 

D 2 
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The modes of preparing annatto for commerce are various and 
intricate. M. Le Blond, a French chemist, gives an account of 
its manufacture as follows; he says:— 

The pods of the true Btxa Orellana being gathered, their seeda 
are taken out and bruised, and placed in a vat, which is called 
a steeper, when they are covered with water. Here the substance 
is left for several weeks or even months. It is then squeezed 
through sieves placed above the steeper, that the water containing^ 
the colouring-matter in suspension may return to the vat The* 
residuum is preserved under the leaves of the banana or palm, 
till it becomes hot by fermentation, when it is again subjected 
to the same operation, and this treatment is continued, till no* 
more colour remains. The precipitate is boiled in copper to a^ 
consistent paste; it is then suffered to cool, and is dried in the 
shade. The annatto of commerce, as is well known, is often 
largely adulterated, during the boiling process, with red ochre, 
powdered bricks, calcothar, farinaceous substances, chalk, sul* 
phate of lime, turmeric, dec., while salt and oil are added aa 
preservatives against a bug which is generated in annatto, espe* 
cially that which is adulterated with farinaceous substances. 

Instead of this long process, which engenders disease by the- 
putrefaction induced, and which affords an inferior product, 
M. Le Blond, proposed simply to work the seeds until they 
are entirely deprived of their colour, which lies wholly on tho 
surface; to precipitate the same by means of an acid, and U> 
boil in the ordinary manner, or to drain in bags as is practised 
with indigo. This process, it is said, has never been successfully 
carried out on a large scale until now (1870), as no precipitate 
could be found that did not in one way or another injure the 
colour. Small quantities were prepared according to Le Blond’s 
theory, and the French djers found it to be worth four times 
more than the ordinary annatto of commerce, that it was more 
easily employed, that it required less solvent, that it gave less 
trouble in the coppers, and that it furnished a purer colour. 

The American preparation of G. De Cordova, under the name 
of annattpine or dry extract of annatto, is claimed to be an im* 
provement on, and a perfection of, the Le Blond and Vauquelin 
theories. The latter asserts that boiling injures the colour^ 
and as this has been clearly proven, Cordova reduces the pre¬ 
cipitation to a powder, instead of boiling it to a paste. As this 
preparation gives a beautiful colour, and is very much cheaper 
than any preparation of annatto in the market, at the same time 
being free from any deleterious adulteration, the managers of 
American factories are greatly pleased with it, and it is rapidly 
taking the place of other preparations. 

It is cut or made ready for use in the following manner. 1st. 
Put 2 lbs. of annattoine in 4 gallons of clear cold water^ and let 
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it stand in this state one day, stirring thoroughly meantime, so 
as to perfectly dissolve the annattoine. 2nd. Then put 2 lbs. 
strongest potash, and 1 lb. sal-soda (carbonate of soda) in 3 gallons 
of cold water. When this is perfectly dissolved and settled, 
pour off the clear liquor, and mix the two preparations (Nos. 1 
and 2) together. 3rd. Let this compound stand two or three 
<lays, until the annattoine is cut or dissolved perfectly by the 
potash, stirring occasionally meantime. Use about a tea-cup full 
lor a thousand lbs. of milk. Do not mix with the rennet, but 
put it in a little milk, and then mix in the mass of milk in the 
vats by stirring it in ^oroughly, just before the rennet is used. 

If a day or two after the preparation is made, the annattoine 
<loes not seem to be perfectly cut, so that specks can be seen, it is 
certain that the potash was not strong enough. Adding more of 
■a stronger solution of potash will remedy the trouble. 

When annattoine is used for colouring butter, a portion of the 
prepared liquor is added to the cream, at the commencement of 
churning. It gives a very rich colour, and may be used in 
winter-made butter with advantage. 

Milk Coolers. 

In order that milk may be properly preserved in its transit 
from the farm to the factory, milk coolers have been introduced 
among the farmers to cool the milk at the farm as fast as it is 
•drawn from the cow. There is a great variety of these imple¬ 
ments. We give figures of two devices (see following j»age) 
which are placed in the canying-cans used for hauling the milk 
to the factory. Cold water or ice may be used for the purpose 
indicated. We also give illustrations (Fig. 31, p. 39) of inipioved 
handles for canying-cans. 

Swine. 

The keeping of swine to consume the whey or refuse slops 
resulting from butter and cheese manufacture is considered a 
necessary part of the dairy business. The hogs are either kept 
at the factory or upon the farm. When kept at the factory, 
pounds are selected near the buildings, but so situated that 
offensive odours are out of the reach of the milk-room and curing 
•department; and upon these grounds pens are erected and Ae 
whey-reservoir is placed. Usually the grounds are large enough 
to give the hogs sufficient space for a range in the open yard. 
The pens are arranged so that each patron of the factory can 
have a place for his swine separated from the rest The patrons 
therefore may keep their hogs in separate pens, or allow them 
to run in common. 

Pipes are arranged so as to conduct the whey from the reser¬ 
voir to the troughs simply by opening fhe whey-gates or a faucet. 



Fig. 29 .—“ZMomI” MUh^oohn. 
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A. Cooler, for water (N) «ijjce (0) 

B Cooler, arranged for introducing water by 
of eyphona L, L fi-cmg on tubes 

D,E 
C Cover. 


F Strainer 

G. Body of cooler 

H, H CarTying<ana with coolers floating on the 

mllkCM) 


Fig. 30.— Catrying^Can for Milk, vnth its ajppurtenances. 



A Gsnwltbcooler and strainer set mplace. 
B Cooler 

4X Stnism m 


D Cover of can.'’ 

E Irtm bottom of can 
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Tig. 31.— Mtllai'$ Patmt MUt-ean Bimdlet. 



A and Bv—New Pattern. C —Old Pattern 


By this arrangement the feeding-troughs are so supplied that 
each animal gets its daily rations of whey. 

Each patron is allowed the keeping of one hog for every four 
or five cows from which he delivers milk. The proportion of 
hogs varies of course with the supply of whey. Patrons who 
do not care to keep swine at the factory have the privilege of 
carting a certain amount of whey from the factory to the firm, 
and feeding as desired. 

The difficulty of keeping the factory premises free from bad 
odours has induced many factory men to break up the pens 
and banish swine entirely from the establishment. In such 
cases the whey is run into a reservoir a considerable distance 
from the buildings, and patrons, after delivering milk, fill the 
carrying-cans with wliey and cart back to the farm. 

In feeding whey to swine, bran, ship-stuffs, or some kind of 
meal, should be mingled with the whey. When this is done a 
good quality of pork is made, and considerable profits are often 
realised from the whey. We do not approve of feeding hogs 
entirely upon whey: it does not contain the elements of nutrition 
in die right proportion to preserve the animal in good health attd 
make the best quality of pork. 

Hogs, it is true, will live on whey and take on fat, but the pork 
is soft, watery, and of inferior quality. It is doubtful whether 
such pork is a healthy article of food, as swine fed exclusively 
on such watery slop soon show symptoms of disease. Still, 
many dairymen keep a portion of their hogs on whey alone, and 
sell in early fall to ihe butcher or packer. 

Absorbents^^such as muck, sawdust,^ry earth, &c., should be 
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used freely about bog«pens to take up the liquid manuresi ai^ 
free the premises from disagreeable odours; and this course is 
especially desirable when hogs are kept in connection with 
butter factories, or in the vicinity of the farm-dairy. In addition 
to the benefits resulting from absorption and in keeping the ah 
free from bad odours, another important advantage is gaioed in 
the increased quantity of manure. 

Conclusion. 

Philadelphia Butter ,—In conclusion, it may not be out 
of place to give a brief account of the manner of making 
Philadelphia butter, which has long held a very high reputation 
in America, and which often sells in Philadelphia at a dollar 
per pound. It is no better in flavour and texture than fancy 
brands made at the butter factories of New York; but it is equally 
as good, and being put up in small rolls, or prints, and packed 
in refrigerators, it arrives in market as perfect as when it left 
the hands of the butter-maker. 

The best Philadelphia butter comes mainly from Chester, 
Lancaster, and Delaware counties, Pennsylvania. 

The Spring-house is about 18 feet by 24 feet, built of ^tone, 
with its foundation set deeply in the hill-side, the floor being 
about 4 feet below the level of the ground at the down hill-side. 
The floor is of oak, laid on sand or gravel; this is flowed with 
spring-water to the depth of three inches, and at this height the 
flowing water passes out into a tank at the lower side of the 
Spring-house. The milk, when drawn from the cow, is strained 
in deep pans, which are set in the water upon the oaken floor. 
Raised platforms or walks are provided in the room for con¬ 
venience in handling the milk. The walls of the Spring-house 
are about 10 feet high, and at the top on each side are windows 
covered with wire-cloth for ventilation. The depth of the milk in 
the pans is about 3 inches, and the flowing water which surrounds 
the pans maintains a temperature of about 58^ Fahrenheit. 

The milk is skimmed after standing 24 hours, and the cream is 
put into deep vessels having a capacity of about 12 gallons. It is 
Jkept at a temperature of 58^ to 59^ until it acquires a slightly 
acid taste, when it goes to the churn. The churn is a Imrrel 
revolving on a journal at each head, and driven by horse-power. 
The churning occupies about an hour, and after the buttermilk is 
drawn off cold water is added and a few turns given to the churn, 
and the water then drawn off. This is repeated until the water 
as it is drawn off is nearly free from milkiness. The butter is 
worked with butterworkers, a dampened cloth meanwhile being 
pressed upon it to absorb the moisture tind free it of traces ^ 
buttermilk The cloth is frequently dipped in cold spring water 
and wrung diy during the process of wiping the^ butter.*’ It is 
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next salted at the rate of an ounce of salt to three pounds of 
batter, thoroughly and evenly incorporated by means of the 
butterworker* It is then removed to a table, where it is weighed 
out and put up into pound prints. After this, it goes into large 
tin trays, and is set in the water to harden, remaining until next 
morning, when it is wrapped in damp cloths and placed upon 
shelves, one above another, in the tin>lined cedar-tubs, with ice 
in the compartments at the ends, and then goes immediately to 
market Matting is drawn over the tub, and it is surrounded 
again by oil-cloth so as to keep out the hot air and dust, and the 
butter arrives in market in prime condition, commanding from 
75 cents, to 1 dollar per lb. 

Mr. Isaac A. Calvert, who markets his butter at these high 
prices at Philadelphia the year round, gives the following par¬ 
ticulars of his management in a communication to Mr. J. B. 
Lyman, of the ‘ New York Tribune.* He attributes his success 
to three points:—1st, the food of his cows; 2nd, temperature; 
3rd, neatness and dainty refinement at every step from the 
moment the milk flows from the udder till the dollar in currency 
is paid for the pound of butter. He says, I have found that 
I make my best butter when I feed on white clover and early- 
mown meadow hay. I cut fine, moisten, and mix in both corn- 
meal and wheaten shorts. Next to meal, I regard shorts, and 
prefer to mix them together. I feed often, and not much at a 
time. I do not use roots, unless it be carrots. My pastures and 
meadows are quite free of weeds. I cannot make this grade of 
butter from foul pastures or a low grade of hay. 

“ Temperature ,—This I regard as a matter of prime impor¬ 
tance in making butter that commands a high price. Summer 
and winter I do not want my milk-room to vary much from 58°. 
In summer 1 secure the requisite coolness by spring-water of the 
temperature of 55° Fahrenheit flowing over a stone or gravel 
floor in the milk-house. This can be accomplished without 
water in a shaded cellar 10 feet deep. As good butter can be 
made without water as with, but the milk and cream must be 
kept at all times a little below 60°, 

“We skim very clean, stir the cream-pot whenever a skimming 
is poured in, and churn but once a week summer and winter. 
Just before the batter gathers we throw into the churn a bucket 
of ice-cold water. This hardens the butter in small particles 
and makes a finer grain. In the hot months this practice is 
unvarying. 

“ In working we get out all the buttermilk, but do not ayply 
the hand. A better way is to absorb the drops with a linen 
cloth wrung from cold water. The first working takes out all 
the milk; at the second we handle delicately with fingers as 
cool as may be. The salt is less than an dhnce to a pound, but not 
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gmmMf^mmA hmL Tkt bails each %m$li 1 Ib., leceire 
a tttiifbrm stamp. On packing for market, each ball is wrapped 
in a linen cloth, with the name and stall of the marketman 
written upon it. Our tubs are made of cedar>plank, to 2 
inches thick, and lined with tin. On the inner face are little 
projections on which the shelves rest. The balls are not bruised 
or pressed at all, and pass into the hands of the consumer as 
firm, as perfect in outline, and as spotless as when they left the 
Spring-house. 

** We find uniformity to be a prime virtue in the butter-maker. 
We produce the same article whether the cows stand knee-deep 
in white clover-blooms, or sun themselves on the lee-side of the 
bam in February. 

There is a small ice-chamber at the end of the oblong tub 
which we use in summer, so that in dog-days the heat within 
the tub does not get higher than 60° Fahrenheit I need not 
add that we observe a scrupulous, a religious neatness in every 
act, and in every utensil of the dairy. Milk which upon 
leaving the udder passes through an atmosphere loaded with 
stable fumes, will never make butter for which we can get a 
dollar per pound. No milk sours upon the floor of the milk- 
room ; none is permitted to decompose in the crevices of the 
milk-pans; the churn is scoured and scalded till no smell can 
be detected but the smell of white cedar. 

Our customers take the napkins with the prints, wash, iron, 
and return them when they come to the stand on the butter-days. 
These are generally Wednesdays and Saturdays. With these 
prices we have no difficulty in making a cow pay for herself 
twice a year: if she cost 60 dollars, we sell 120 dollars’ worth 
of butter from her in twelve months.” 

It may be remarked that the sour milk is employed by the 
Philadelphia buttermakers as a feed for swine. It is estimated 
that such milk will make 100 lbs. of pork per cow. 

The cows in the district where the Philadelphia butter is 
made are well sprinkled with the Jersey or Alderney blood, and 
about a pound per day from each cow is considered a fair average 
for the Imt dairies. 


II.— The Origin and Progress of the Factory System of Cheese^ 
making in Derbyshire. By Gilbebt Mueray, Elvaston, 
Derby. 

At a meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
nearly two years ago, Lord Vernon, of Sudbury Hall, near 
Derby, moved for an inquiry into the working of the American 
Factory-system of cheesemaking, and into the question whether 
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Iti introduction into tliis country would be advantageous to the 
interests of dairy-farmers generally. Owing to the long illness 
and the subsequent death of Mr. Frere, the late editor of the 
Society’s ‘ Journal/ the subject remained in abeyance until the 
early part of the year 1869, when the present editor commenced 
the enquiries that led to his Report on the subject, which was 
published 12 months ago in the Society’s ‘Journal.’* 

On the 15th September, 1869, at the dinner of the Derbyshire 
Agricultural Society, the Chairman—Mr. J. G. Crompton—ex¬ 
plained the present position and future prospects of the English 
dairy-farmers, and the necessity for prompt and decisive action 
to improve the quality of their produce. On the 20th September, 
at the meeting of the Midland Agricultural Society, at Alfreton, 
Mr. James Nuttall, of Chaddesden, near Derby, a large dairy- 
farmer, advocated establishing the Factory-system in Derby¬ 
shire. At a general meeting of the Derbyshire Agricultural 
Society, held at Derby, on 3ie 24th December, the following 
Committee was appointed, at Lord Vernon’s suggestion, to inves¬ 
tigate the question: —Mr. J. G. Crompton (Chairman), Hon. E. K. 
W, Coke, Lieutenant-Colonel Wilmot, Messrs. Murray, Coleman, 
Greatorex, and Sims, to which were added Lord Vernon, the 
Mayor of Derby, Mr. T. W. Evans, Dr. Hitchman, Messrs. Roe, 
Faulkner, Nuttall, Travis, Walker, Smith, and Canner. The 
members of the Society assembled in the Derby Town-hall, 
on the 18th February, to receive the report of the Committee, 
his Grace the Duke of Devonshire occupying the chair, and 
the meeting being numerously attended. The Committee con¬ 
sidered that there were satisfactory grounds for expecting the 
following advantages, should the system have a fair trial:—1st. 
Greater uniformity in the quality of cheese. 2nd. Enhancement 
of value in dairies which, from poor plant and the absence of 
good accommodation, are now producing inferior cheese. 3rd. The 
removal of an arduous occupation, frequently deterring men of 
capital, owing to domestic considerations, from entering upon 
farms on which cheesemaking is a prominent feature. 4th. 
Improvement in the value of land, from improvement of the 
value of produce; and 5th, generally the introduction of uni¬ 
formity of system, of better plant, skill, and supervision. 

The Committee desired to give the system fair play in the 
county, and, in order to insure contributors of milk from any loss 
that might arise in case of failure, or from the produce being of 
so inferior a quality as not to command a price in the market 
equal to that realised by the average Derbyshire cheese, it was 
suggested that the landlords of the county and others interested 
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in the movement should be solicited to subscribe to a guarantee 
fund, A sum of 6000/. having been subscribed, it was resolved 
that per gallon be paid for the milk, such payments to be 
made on the last Friday of each month during the manufacturing 
season, the whey to be disposed of at the best possible price. 
When the year’s produce had been disposed of, and fair working 
expenses deducted, the balance was to be divided pro rata 
amongst the suppliers of milk. 

At first it was proposed to start only a single factory in the 
county last year; but Mr. Roe, of Derby, having placed at 
the disposal of the Committee (rent free for the first year) 
a suitable building, formerly a cheese warehouse, situated 
in a central part of the town, the Committee were induced to 
try the experiment in a rural as well as in an urban district. 
Meetings were held in various centres, the Chairman and some 
of the Committee being always present to answer any question, 
and give every information as to the basis on which the 
factory would be carried out In establishing a factory in a 
rural district, it was deemed desirable not to start with a less 
number of cows than 400, to be kept within a radius of three 
miles, taking the factory as a centre. In the absence of direct rail¬ 
way communication, this is considered to be the limit of distance; 
it includes an area of 17,280 acres, which in a purely dairy 
district should furnish cows enough to supply several large fac¬ 
tories with milk. The Committee held that, in order to insure 
for the system a fair trial, it was essential that a new building, 
embracing every accommodation and requirement, should be 
specially erected for the purpose. The Committee considered 
that it was too much to expect that they should erect a factory 
at their own cost; and also that it would be unfair, at this 
stage of the proceedings, to ask any landed proprietor to 
build a factory on his estate at his own expense, for the 
purpose of trying experiments for the public benefit, without 
ofiering him some guarantee that, in case of failure, he should be 
recompensed to some extent for the money he had expended. 
To fully test the merits of the Factory system in this country, it 
was deemed essential that the experiment should extend over a 
period of three years ; and that any landlord erecting a factory 
on his property should place it at the disposal of the Committee 
rent free for the first year, after which a fair annual rent should 
be charged, and, in case the system should prove unprofitable at 
the expiration of the third year, 40 per cent of the original cost 
of the building should be refunded to the proprietor, the funds 
for such purpose to be raised by a call upon the guarantors. 
Several districts were anxious to avail themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity of establishing a factory under such favourable circum- 
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»taiices. The Committee held meetings at Sudbury, Shardlow, 
Longford, Etwall, and Weston-Underwood. They carefully in¬ 
spected the different sites, and noted all local circumstances 
having a practical bearing on the subject, the great desideratum 
being an unfailing supply of clean water, the lower and more 
equable the temperature the better. At each meeting a list was 
made of the names of those farmers willing to send their 
milk, and the number of cows belonging to each. The Hon. 
E. K. W. Coke, of Longford, and C. E. Newton, Esq., of 
Etwall, both offered to furnish the Committee with the r^uisite 
buildings subject to the proposed guarantee. In deciding be¬ 
tween the two competitors, the vote of the majority was in favour 
of Longford. 

The Committee had thoroughly to investigate the merits of 
the different systems of cheesemaking practised in this country, 
and to decide upon that which appeared to them the most 
capable of expansion. The Cheddar system, as practised in 
the American factories, was considered to offer the greatest 
advantages, from its simplicity and the despatch with which the 
whole process of manipulation is performed, effecting a vast 
saving in the cost of labour. Through the kindness of a member 
of one of the leading London houses engaged in the importation 
of American cheese, and consequently having good business 
connections in New York, a cable message was dispatched to 
Messrs. Webb, Turner, and Co., of that city, to secure the ser¬ 
vices of a practical cbeesemaker, his salary for the cheesemaking 
season to be 200/., with free passage to England and the same 
back to America, should he return home at the end of the first 
season, the Committee likewise to find him with board and 
lodgings during his engagement. Mr. Cornelius Schermerhorn 
was selected, being well known as a successful maker, and he arrived 
in Derby on the llth March, 1870. A special meeting of the 
Committee was at once called, and mechanics were immediately 
set to work to construct the working plant and fit up the building 
ready for use. The site for the new factory was in many respects 
most fiivourably situated in the centre of a large dairy district, and 
bounded on one side by a public road. The greatest difficulty 
was to obtain a sufficient supply of water at a low temperature, 
though a considerable stream passed within a few yards of the 
building. During the height of summer, and with continued 
drought, the stream became sluggish; and the water being exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, its temperature rose to a greater 
height than is consistent with the making of good cheese, conse¬ 
quently the water for supplying the factory had to be conveyed in 
pipes for a distance of upwards of a mile. This considerably en¬ 
hanced the cost, and as the season was now far advanced, and 
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thow ^hrmen wlio bad given in their adhesion to the factory had 
not engaged dairymaids as usual, it was the more important that 
everything should be got in readiness to commence operations as 
soon as possible. 

The system being new to this country, the Committee, in 
constructing the working plant and erecting the building, were 
entirely guided by the advice of their manager, Mr. C. Scher- 
merhom. They felt bound to furnish everything in accord- 



ance with his wishes, whatever improvements experience may 
teach thein on future occasions to adopt From an American 
point of view a wooden building is considered superior to that 
of brick or stone for every purpose; and, tJb save time and mo^ey. 
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liiey decided on erecting a wooden structure. Where all the 
adrantages of the modem wood^working machinery are avail- 
able, less time is occupied in erecting a wooden building than 
one constructed of bricks and mortar. Everything considered, 



the difference in cost is small; but Messrs. Moore and Turner, o 
Derl^, contracted to erect a building, with sufficient accommc 
dationi for working the milk of 600 cows, at a i;ost of 500/^ 
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The Committee originallj intended that Mr. Schermerhom 
idiould superintend both the Derby and Longford factories, de¬ 
voting part of the week to each, and having a leading hand in 
each factory to whom he could impart information and instruc¬ 
tion, and upon whom would devolve the responsibility during his 
■absence. But they afterwards felt that a daily produce worth 
from 30?. to 40/. represented a capital too large to be safely 
intrusted in the hands of any but an experienced person, and 
that a failure from mismanagement, or from any other cause, 
would not only be fatal to the movement but would also entail 
a considerable loss on the guarantors. Having, therefore, con¬ 
sulted with Mr. Schermerhom, it w|u^ deemed desirable to 
telegraph to America for anodier maker to be engaged and 
sent over at once. Mr. Levi Schermerhom accepted the engage¬ 
ment on the same terms as his brother, and arrived in Derby 
about the middle of April. 

The original Committee having presented their Report to 
the Derbyshire Agricultural Society on the 18th of February, 
it was considered that they had satisfactorily fulfilled their 
mission. A new working Committee was, therefore, appointed 
by the guarantors, to order and superintend the construction of 
the working plant, and the erection of the necessary factory- 
buildings ; to d^aw up a code of rules and regulations for the 
proper management of the factory and for the guidance of milk 
suppliers ; to overlook and generally direct the efforts of the 
manager and his subordinates; to pay the milk suppliers on 
the first Friday in each month; to examine and pay all bills; 
and to dispose of the produce of the factories to the best of their 
judgment. The Members of the Derby Committee were Mr. J. 
G. Crompton (Chairman), Messrs. Murray, Nuttall, Tomkinson, 
and Burnett. The Longford Committee were the Hon. E. K. 
W. Coke (Chairman), Messrs. Coleman, Lowndes, and Salt. In 
all matters of importance the two Committees worked together, 
their interests being identical. From the commencement they 
were much indebted to Mr. J. C. Smith, Secretary to the Asso¬ 
ciation. All the vats, presses, and tables were made by Mr. 
Geo. Dakin, joiner, Derby ; and Mr. Higginbotham, who occu¬ 
pies silk-mills adjoining the Derby Factory, kindly allowed 
them to carry a steam-pipe from the boiler of his engine, and 
gratuitously supplied the factory with steam during 5ie work¬ 
ing season. The arrangements having been so far completed 
as to warrant the commencement of operations, the first cheese 
*was made in the Derby factory on the 8th of April, the milk 
supply having been drawn from 13 different farms, keeping an 
aggregate of 300 cows. The Committee had reluctantly to refuse 
an equal number more, as, from a sense of their inexperience 
VOL. VII.—s. 15 
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and a fear lest they should involve the interests of the guarantors, 
they deemed it prudent to act with caution. The success of the 
past season has given them such confidence in the movement 
&at they will have no hesitation in increasing the number to 
500 cows. The following are the rules and bye-laws to which 
each milk-contributor had to append his signature before he 
could be admitted as a patron, or could participate in the benefits 
to be derived from the Association. 

Derbyshiee Cheese-factory Association. 

Rules. 

That this Association be called “The Derbyshire Cheese- 
factory Association.” 

That it be managed and governed by a Central Committee, 
the members of which shall be those persons subscribing not less 
than a sum of bOl to the Guarantee Fund, or their agents; 
and the representatives of the Managing Committee, of not more 
than three members from each, seven members of such Central 
Committee to be a Quorum. 

That the Cential Committee shall appoint a Managing Com¬ 
mittee for each factory; such Committee not to exceed six 
members, two of whom shall be selected from the suppliers of 
milk to such factory; these Committees to have the entire 
control of their respective factories, and of the officers of such 
factories, the manufacture of the cheese, and the disposal of the 
whey. A Sub-Committee, of not more than three members, in¬ 
cluding the Chairman of such Managing Committee, or his 
deputy, to be appointed the Finance Committee and for the sale 
of cheese of such factory. 

That the Managing Committee of each factory shall have 
power to make such Bye-laws as they may consider expedient 
and carry them into effect, such Bye-laws to be submitted to the 
Central Committee. 

That Messrs. Ciompton, Newton, and Co., of Derby be the 
Treasurers of the Association. 

That the Central Committee shall appoint a Secretary to the 
Association, who shall be required to audit the Manager’s books 
of each factory every month, prepare reports and accounts for 
such Committee, record the minutes of their meetings, and 
carry out their instructions, pay the suppliers of milk their due, 
and transact generally the business of the Association. • 

That all payments above 1/. shall be made by cheques, signed 
by the Chairman (or his deputy) of the Managing Committee of 
the factory to whi<m such payments belong, and by the Secretary. 
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Tliat the accounts of each factory be kept separate and 
distinct ' 

That persons supplying milk to either of the factories shall 
be required to send, twice every day, the pure milk from the 
whole of their dairy cows (excepting such milk as shall be 
required by them for their family consumption), during the 
manufacturing season, the termination of which shall be deter¬ 
mined by the Managing Committee of each factory. 

That the terms for the current year on which the milk is to be 
obtained shall be a guaranteed payment of 6Jd. per gallon of 
10 lbs. weight, payable the first Friday in every month, between 
the hours of 10 and 1 o’clock, at the Secretary’s Office at Derby, 
together with a share of the profits of the factory according to 
the quality of the milk supplied (after payment of working ex¬ 
penses of such factory), which shall be paid as soon after the 
close of the manufacturing season as the Central Committee can 
arrange. 

That the Manager of each factory shall have power to refuse 
milk that is of an inferior quality, sour, dirty, or otherwise 
impure, without reference to the Central Committee; and any 
person detected in sending milk that has been skimmed or 
adulterated shall be reported to the Central Committee, and 
render himself liable to a forfeiture of his share of the profits 
that may be derived from the factory, and not be allowed to 
supply milk to it afterwards. 

That every supplier of milk shall sign a declaration that he 
will submit to the Rules of the Association and the Bye-laws 
made for the proper working of such factory with which he 
is connected. And in case of his failing to comply with such 
Rules and Bye-laws, he shall forfeit all claim to any profits that 
may be derived from such factory, and not be allowed to supply 
milk to it afterwards. But in case of his inability to supply the 
milk from the number of cows which he had previously de¬ 
clared, under such circumstances over which he has no control, 
or which the Central Committee shall deem to be satisfactory, 
he may be relieved from his agreement on such terms as the 
Central Committee shall decide to be just and proper. 

That persons on the working staff of either factory shall not 
allow the admission of any person other thap a Guarantor, or by 
the written consent of one of the Managing Committee to such 
factory, excepting he be on business connected therewith. 

Bye-Laws of the Deeby Faotoey. 

No milk will be received after half-past seven in the morning, 
and half-past seven o’clock in the evenmg^. 

E 2 
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Milk from a newly-Oalved cow must not be sent in under four 
days after the cow calves. 

^he cans used for carrying milk to the Victory, and odier 
utensils connected therewith, must be kept thoroughly clean and 
sweet. 

Cans for carrying milk to be supplied by the Committee at 
cost price. 

A ticket of the weight of milk received at the factory to be 
given to the person who brings the milk each time. 

I, the undersigned, do hereby declare that I will agree to 
supply the milk of cows to the Derby Cheese Factory on 

the terms stated in the before-mentioned Rules and Bye-laws, 
and that I will submit to and carry out the said Rules and 
Bye-laws made and to be made during the season for making 
cheese in this present year, 1870. 

(Signed) 

Date 

The Derby factory, originally a cheesefactor’s warehouse, is 
60 feet long by 30 feet wide, and consists of three separate floors. 
It adjoins the Derby canal and Mr, Roe’s timber-yard, the ground 
on one side being on a level with the first floor. The basement, 
being an excavation, insures an equable temperature, which is con¬ 
ducive to uniform quality in the cheese. A width of 6 feet on 
the east end, embracing the whole width of the building, was par¬ 
titioned off and excavated to the depth of 4 feet, lined with blue 
bricks laid in cement, and converted into a whey cistern capable of 
holding 3500 gallons. The evening’s milk having arrived at the 
factory, it is weighed and run directly into the vats in the make- 
room, which has already been fully described in a former number 
of this Journal.* When the morning’s milk has all been received, 
and run into vats along with that of the previous evening, the 
cold water is stopped, and by opening a tap in the bottom of the 
vat the whole of the water contained between the outer and inner 
vats is run off and steam turned on. The steam immediately 
fills the •space previously occupied by the water, and the tempera¬ 
ture of the milk is raised from 82° to 86°, according to the natural 
temperature of the atmosphere—the lower in hot and the higher 
in cold weather. Every experienced cheesemaker knows that 
coagulation takes place much quicker when milk is set at a high 
than at a low temperature. A most important point is to have 
the whole of the milk in the vat of one uniform temperature 
throughout. By closely covering the vat with a thick cloth, the 


• * Jonmal Royal Agrigultoral Society/ Snd Series, vol. vl, p. 619. 
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loss of beat by evaporation is prevented. Inequality of tempera¬ 
ture produces curd of different kinds, the greater heat causing the 
action of the rennet to be more decided, consequently the curd 
becomes tough. It is no uncommon occurrence to have one part 
of the curd in the same vat tough and the other part free and 
open; this difficulty will, however, be readily overcome, as the 
system of applying the heat is capable of great improvement. 
When the milk in the vats has been raised to the desired tem¬ 
perature, the annatto is added, if colouring is used, and the 
whole mass well stirred. The quantity of aimatto will depend 
on the shade desired; this once settled, the rest will be easy; the 
quantity of milk being always known, the colour can be regulated 
accordingly. The rennet is now put in and the milk again well 
stirred and the vat covered over, as before described. Good 
rennet will coagulate 1500 times its own weight of milk; its 
action is more rapid when the milk is slightly sour. When this 
is the case the whole operation should be performed more quickly. 
The thicking process is accelerated with the increased tem¬ 
perature up to 120^; at 135° it becomes inoperative and loses 
its vitality. The quantity of the rennet causes more diversity 
in the taste and flavour of the cheese than anything else. In 
America filtration has been tried successfully. 1 have tried 
some experiments on a small scale: by passing the liquid through 
wood-charcoal, placed in a flannel bag, the active principle 
remains unimpaired. 1 think the adoption of some such simple 
means may lead to important results. Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances the curd will be ready to cut in from 30 to 40 minutes 
after the rennet is added. In many English dairies the curd is 
still broken by hand, instead of being cut, as is now universally 
the case in all the American factories. The best time to perform 
this operation is when the curd has obtained sufficient consistency 
to break smooth, without whitening the whey and before it 
becomes tough. The cutting should be done as carefully and 
evenly as possible, with despatch, but with as little motion as 
may be. It is first cut into prisms from bottom to top; it is then 
cut parallel to the surface, dividing the prisms into cubes. The 
knives used for cutting the curd are of two kinds; in the one the 
blades are vertical and in the other horizontal. In America there 
is considerable difference of opinion as to whether the curd should 
be cut into large or small pieces. Coarse curd invariably gives a 
greater quantity of cheese from a given quantity of milk, as less 
casein and buttery matter pass off in the whey during the pro¬ 
cess of making. The objection to coarse curd is its liability 
to produce open and uneven texture, and inferior flavour, from 
a portion of whey becoming hermetically sealed in the centre 
of large lumps of curd during the process of cooking, and thus 
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setthig up a fermentation, or an acidity, which greatly deterioratei 
the flairour. Fine curd insures a more perfect separation of 
the whey. The quality may be slightly reduced, but the flavour 
and keeping properties are greatly improved. In England 
some makers advocate the grinding of the curd: this is quite 
unnecessary, if not actually prejudicial to the quality of the 
cheese. The blades of the knives used for cutting the curd should 
not be more than one quarter of an inch apart. When the curd 
has been cut it should be allowed to stand for a few minutes for the 
whey to separate ; the heat is then turned on slowly and gradually 
until the temperature is raised to about 98° to 104°, which 
must be regulated by the condition of the milk and state of the 
weather. If the milk is old or has already begun to turn sour, 
the temperature should be raised as quickly as possible. As soon 
as the acid in the whey has become sufficiently developed to be 
perceptible to the taste the whey is run off. The exact degree of 
acidity is a matter of vital importance, and at present can only 
be approximated, the maker being entirely guided by the senses 
of taste and smell. A simple and inexpensive instrument might 
be constructed that would show the exact acidity : such ar instru¬ 
ment would be of great value in the hands of even the most 
experienced maker. The system of heating the milk in the vats, 
as is generally practised in America, and now in use in the Der¬ 
byshire factories, calls loudly for improvement. The great desi¬ 
deratum is to have the whole of the milk in the vat as near the 
same degree of temperature as possible. With the present arrange¬ 
ments this cannot be accomplished; but at a small additional out¬ 
lay the difficulty can be overcome. In America what is claimed 
as an infallible test of acidity is the application of a hot iron to a 
lump of curd. The iron should only be searing hot; the whey is 
pressed with the hand from a piece of curd, which is held on the hot 
iron until it adheres, when the iron is pulled gently away from 
the curd: if the curd is raw it will break short away from the 
iron; as the acid becomes developed the curd will pull out into 
long threads, often 6 or 8 inches in length before it breaks; it is 
claimed that the proper degree of acidity is that at which the 
curd shows the finest and most numerous threads. It is possible 
to construct a simple instrument that will show the acidity with 
the same unerring certainty and precision that a thermometer 
does the temperature. When the exact degree has been attained 
the short leg of a syphon is introduced into the vat, and the whey 
is run off* into a pipe which conveys it direct to the whey-cistern. 
The curd is then transferred into what is called the diy vat: this 
vat is 16 feet long, 3 feet 10 inches wide inside, and 1 foot deep, 
having a wooden rack or perforated false bottom, over which a 
cloth-strainer is spread^to facilitate the thorough draining of the 
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curd* The salt is now applied and the curd turned carefully over 
by hand several times^ and the large lumps broken. In order to 
insure the salt being distributed as evenly as possible through the 
mass, some makers apply the salt as soon as the curd is dipped 
or put into the dry vat; others endeavour to reduce the tempera¬ 
ture by turning over several times before salting. The former 
method insures the most even flavour, but it requires the use of a 
greater quantity of salt, as a portion is drained off in the whey. 
The quantity of salt used is 2^ lbs. to each hundred pounds of 
curd when the curd is cold, and 3 lbs. when hot. Old cheese- 
makers, from practical experience, have long since discovered 
that the salt of one district is much better suited to their purpose 
than that of another, and that, in fact, by using certain salt, they 
cannot make good cheese. This question of salt is one of vital 
importance to the interests of the cheese-producer; the quality 
of the cheese may be sufficient to satisfy the most fastidious, 
yet if the flavour be rank and strong it is at once ignored, and its 
value in the market depreciated accordingly. Curd cannot be 
dissolved by the action either of cold or hot water; but add a 
portion of soda, and it immediately returns to its liquid state. 
Salt contains a greater or less quantity of free soda; this soda, 
acting on the curd, sets up a chemical action which permeates and 
taints the whole mass, and to this cause may also be attributed 
the flecked or spotted appearance so often met with in coloured 
cheese. In all industrial occupations the first element of success 
is to produce an article suited to the ruling taste and fashion of 
the customers. With the cheese-eating public the present taste 
is for mild clean flavour: to accomplish this the whole of the 
salt used in curing cheese must of necessity undergo a chemical 
purification; afterwards there can be no objection to using it in 
a liquid form. When the curd is salted and cooled it is put 
into the hoops: these are open at both ends; they are 15 inches 
in diameter and 20 inches deep, and are made of strong gal¬ 
vanised iron in order to resist the great pressure to which they 
are subjected. A square movable board fits on to the bottom 
of the press. This board, when drawn out, is supported in front 
by two legs, whilst the back rests on the bottom of the press; 
upon this the hoop is placed, and a square of thin cloth placed 
over it. The cloth is about 2 inches wider than the diameter of 
the hoop; the curd is now hlled in by means of a Ailing tube, and 
carries the cloth with it to the bottom of the hoop; and when 
full a similar cloth is placed on the top, under the bed or fol¬ 
lower ; and the board, with the hoop now Ailed, is slipped into its 
proper position in the press without the hoop being moved. The 
pressure is then applied—slightly at Arst and increasing by 
degrees for about the space of two hours, when a pressure of three 
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to four tons is attained. This solidifies the curd and insures 
sufficient cohesion to enable the maker to remove the cheese from 
the hoop and put on the permanent bandage, made of a thin cloth 
called tidanj, in width about 2 inches more than the depth of 
the cheese. A length sufficient to encircle the cheese is cut ofF^ 
and the two ends are joined together by an overlay seam; they are 
then slipped on to the cheese, and the spare inch at each end 
is carefully turned over the top and bottom. The cheese is then 
returned to the hoop and the pressure again applied, this time 
amounting to from four to five tons. This pressure having been 
continued from eighteen to twenty hours, the cheeses are then 
taken out and at once conveyed to the curing-room. For the 
first two or three da}s after the cheese has been removed from 
the hoops it should be daily rubbed over with melted whey butter 
in a hot state, li this is neglected, sudden changes of tem¬ 
perature cause the rind of the cheese rapidly to contract, leaving 
it full of unsightly cracks and fissures, forming a birthplace and 
nursery for flies, skippers, and a whole host of insect enemies. It 
is of great importance that the curing-room should be kept at 
a uniform temperature; and to obtain fine quality considerable 
attention should be given to insure free ventilation. The cold air 
should be admitted only at the level of the floor of the curing- 
room, and a passage should be provided at the top of the build¬ 
ing for the egress of the vitiated and heated air. Both openings 
should be so constructed as to be entirely under control and capable 
of being regulated at pleasure. For the first six weeks the cheese 
should be kept in an even temperature of from 70° to 75°; it 
should then be gradually cooled down to 65^, at which temperature 
it should remain for a fortnight; and if clean and well made, it 
will then have attained that stage of mild flavour so generally 
appreciated by the best customers. Both in the Derby and Long¬ 
ford factories the heating of the curing-rooms has been accom¬ 
plished by the use of stoves. This, though the cheapest, is not 
the best means; for by the use of hot water the heat is more 
evenly distributed through the room, and the degree of tempera¬ 
ture is more easily legulated. The boiler used for generating 
steam to raise the temperature of the milk during the process of 
manufacture might also be connected with a system of pipes in 
which a circulation of hot water would be kept up, sufficient of 
itself to heat the curing-room. 

At Longford, the Hon. Mr. Coke not only devoted his time to 
practical details, but also spent a large sum of money in the 
erection of buildings, and in conveying water from a long distance 
through underground pipes, in order to insure a low and equable 
temperature. All the internal fittings are on the most im¬ 
proved principle of the best American factories, so that nothing 
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is wanting to give the movement a fair and unbiassed trial. 
The results have exceeded the most sanguine expectations, and 
attained a complete success. It is not too much to say that the 
cheese made at Longford is considerably superior to that made 
at Derby. The independent and unanimous testimony of gen¬ 
tlemen of high standing, from widely different localities, pro¬ 
nounces some of the Longford make equal to that of the very 
best Cheddar, entirely free from the peculiar flavour inseparable 
from all American made cheese. Some have expressed a doubt 
as to the possibility of testing the quality of the milk contributed 
by the different patrons to a factory, and the detection of fraud 
by skimming or by adulterating with skim-milk or water. 
With ordinary care and attention it is quite within the power of 
the manager to detect any attempt of the kind. The cream-gauge 
is a true and unerring test as to the quantity of cream, and the 
lactometer, by showing the specific gravity of the skim-milk, would 
indicate an excess of water. On looking over the factories, Mr. 
H. M. Jenkins recommended the use of graduated glass tubes as 
tests of the caseine or cheesy matter contained in different samples 
of milk. These tubes are filled with milk to a fixed point, and a 
small quantity of rennet is added; the curd, when foimed, is cut 
with d wire, and the tubes dipped into hot water to raise the tem¬ 
perature sufficiently to cause the separation of the whey; the curd 
settles to the bottom, and the graduated scale on the tube shows 
at a glance the proportion of curd. The quantity might be more 
correctly ascertained by removing and pressing the curd, and 
then weighing it; but to do this correctly would require the use 
of delicate machinery, and an amount of education and intelli¬ 
gence scarcely to be expected amongst ordinary cheesemakers at 
the present time. The state of health and condition of the cow 
exercises a marked effect both on the quantity and quality of the 
produce. It is vain to expect milk rich either in butter or in 
cheese from a cow when very lean, even though her present food 
may be rich and liberal jn allowance. When proper materials 
are furnished the animal economy has the first claim, and the 
renovation of tissues prevents the secretion of milk. As is well- 
known, in the case of turnips and some acrid weeds, the flavour 
of^the milk becomes tainted by the food, and this is much more 
the case when the cow is deprived of the use of clean water, and 
can only slake her thirst from some stagnant pool, which is often 
replenished by the urine from the cowshed, or by the drainage 
from the dunghill. Unlike the solid food the liquid is absorbed, 
and at once enters into the circulation, carrying with it, and 
commingling with the secretions, the germs of corruption. To the 
water alone may be attributed, in great part, the inferior cheese 
produced in most of the Dutch dairies. 
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Many yean ago, when ihe breeding of Galloway cattfo was 
extensively pracds^ in the district whence they derive their 
name, and before the cultivation of the turnip became general, 
large droves of this thrifty breed might be yearly seen slowly 
wending their way to the Midland and Southern counties, there 
to be finished off on the rich pastures of the south. It was 
then the fashion to spay all the females not required to keep up 
the herd. The practice still lingers, and occasionally a lot of 
spayed heifers may be seen on Norwich Hill; they are highly 
esteemed by the grazier, as they graze quietly and lay on flesh 
much quicker than bullocks. 

In some of the dairy districts of America they have adopted 
the system of spaying their milking cows. The operation is per¬ 
formed about six weeks after calving, and cows of from 6 to 8 
years old are preferred. It is claimed that they produce at 
least one-third moie milk, which is also much richer in quality, 
and that the milk will flow unabated for several yeais in skilful 
hands. The operation of spaying is attended with little risk, and 
the experiment would be a most interesting one to try in this 
country. 

The chief cause of regret in the Derbyshire cheese-factory 
experiment is that the whey has not realised its full value. 
Although a considerable quantity of whey butter was made 
at the Longford factory, none was made at Derby, from the 
want of suitable airangements. The experience of the past year 
leaves little doubt that, by scalding the whey, from 6 to 8 ozs. 
per cow per week may be gathered. At the Longford factory 
the milk contributors took the whey at per gallon, each man 
being charged with what he received. At Derby a small quan¬ 
tity of sweet whey was sold each day for drinking, at 2d. per 
gallon; the rest was disposed of for pig feeding, one farmer 
drawing it a distance of 4 miles. 

As there is a considerable stock of cheese on hand at both 
factories, it is impossible to lay befqre the public the exact 
financial position of the Association. Suffice it to say that 40 
tons of cheese have been sold at an average of 80^. per 1201b8., 
that the cost of making has been 2s, Sd. per cwt. at Long¬ 
ford, and Ss. at Derby. A vast number of people have visited 
the factories, more particularly the one at Derb^, where there has 
been a constant influx of visitors every day. To no respectable 
person has admittance been refused, and all questions have 
been answered as far as possible. As an entirely new building 
bad to be erected at Longford the early part of the season was 
lost* Cheese-making did not commence there until the 20th of 
May; there were 27 contributors of milk to this factory, forming 
an aggregate of 500 cows; the quantity of milk supplied was 
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170,867 gallons, which at 6J<i. per gallon amounted to 4627?. 
13s* The total cost of labour expended on the manufacture of 
the cheese was 176/. 7s. 9rf., or 2s. 3|rf. per cwt.; the sales 
of whey amounted to 251/. lOs. 6rf., and that of whey butter to 
64?. 2s. 

The first cheese was made at the Derby factory on the 8th of 
April; there were 17 contributors of milk to this factory, giving 
a total of 300 cows; the quantity of milk delivered was 
130,837 gallons, which at 6^. per gallon amounted to 3543?. 
10s.; the whey sold realised 228/. 7s. 6rf.; the labour cost 178/. 
12s. 5rf., or 3s. per owL The severe and long-continued 
drought, together with the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease, 
which was rife in the district, and visited several farms from 
which supplies to the factory were drawn, making the summer of 
1870 a trying one for dairy farmers, reduced the produce of the 
cows far below the average of ordinary seasons. The following 
tables show the quantity of milk received at the Derby factory 
from the 28th of August to the 25th of October, and also 
the number of pounds of milk it took to produce one pound of 
cheese weighed from the press. Cheese loses 8 per cent of its 
weight during the process of curing. 


Date; * 

Milk 

received 

Cheese 

made 

Pounds of Milk required to 
make 1 lb of Cheese 

1870 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs 

OZB. 

August 28 . 

4827 

48S| 

10 

3*133 

,, 29 . 

4731 

461 

10 

4*092 

,, 30 . 

4646 

455i 

10 

3*171 

,, 31 . 

4660 

461 

10 

1*339 

September 1 . 

4751 

46U 

10 

4*392 

,, 2 . 

4682 

46l| 

10 

2*23 

,, 3. 

4634 

446 

10 

6*122 

,, 4 . 

4584 

454^ 

10 

1*125 

,, 5 . 

4653 

466 

9 

15*177 

,, 6 . 

4597 

436f 

10 


,, 7 . 

4134 

443 

9 

5 137 

,, 8 . 

4519 

454 

9 

15*118 

9 . 

4367 

454f 

9 

9*26 

,, 10 . 

4324 

438} 

9 

13*418 

11. 

4361 

448j 

9 

11*354 

,, 12 . 

4396 

4.52 

9 

11*276 

,, 13 . 

4402 

4534 

9 

11 217 

,, 14 . 

4361 

440 

9 

14*26 

,, 15 . 

*268 

450 

9 

7 338 

16 . 

4237 

443 

9 

9*013 

17 . 

4285 

434 

9 

13*422 

,, 18 . 

4184 

414 

10 

1*29 

,, 19 . 

4261 

429 

9 

14 *.394 

,, 20 . 

4160 

4314 

9 

10*186 

,, 21 . 

4198 

419 

10 

0 128 

22 . 

4198 



15*229 

,, 23 . 

4167 



13 418 

,, 2 . 

4167 



11*332 
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* Date. 

Milk 

reoeired. 

Cheese 

made. 

Pounds of Milk required to 
make 1 lb of Cheese. 

1870 




Ib8. 

lbs 

lbs. 

on. 

September 25 




4152 

419^ 

9 

14*33 

>> 26 




4220 

425l 

9 

14*37 

». 27 




4065 

429 

9 

7*261 

28 




4217 

4494 

9 

6*122 

>> 29 




4195 

428 

9 

12*352 

.» 30 




3830 

419 

9 

2*006 

OctoW 1 




3849 

390 

9 

13*364 

»> 2 




3822 

380^ 

10 

0*362 

ft 3 




3794 

394J 

9 

9*322 

*> 4 




3677 

4U3j 

9 ’ 

1*397 

.» 5 




3b26 

382^ 

9 

7*334 

t* 6 




3595 

398} 

9 

0*208 

*» 7 




3623 

372| 

9 

11*308 

3 




3454 

372i 

9 

4*208 

>* 9 




4383 

373i 

9 

5*151 

». 10 




3496 

380j 

9 

3*076 

11 




3345 

379 

8 

13*081 

>. 12 




3440 

370 

9 

4*28 

13 




33S0 

374| 

8 

13*226 

>> 14 


, 


3248 

366 

8 

13*362 

.. 15 




3298 

358 

9 

3*142 

». 16 


.. 


3238 

343^ 

9 

7*015 

17 


.. 


3165 

366| 

8 

10*132 

,, 18 


, 


3015 

d42| 

8 

13 018 

19 




3010 

353 

8 

7*217 

>> 20 




2904 

334^ 

8 

15*322 

21 




2775 

307i 

9 

0*192 

,* 22 




2763 

306 i 

9 

0*009 

.* 23 


.. 


2650 

30(| 

8 

10*172 

24 




2747 

3n| 

8 

13*101 

>• 25 




2724 

1 j 

313| 

8 

11*77 


III. — On Sugar-Beets and Beetroot Distillation, Bj 
Dr. Augustus Voelckek, F.R.S. 

The existence of crystallizable sugar in beetroots was discovered 
in 1747 by the Berlin chemist Marggraf, who obtained from this 
root from 4^ to 6 per cent, of sugar identical in all essential 
points with that derived from sugar-cane. 

For fully half a century Marggrafs discovery attracted but 
little attention in non-scientific circles; and bore little or no 
practical fruits until the beginning of the present centuiy. 

Experimentally, no doubt, sugar was extracted from beetroot 
long before Napoleon I. encouraged so greatly the establishment 
of beetroot-sugar factories on the Continent; but, on a com¬ 
mercial scale, beetroot-sugar was, probably, not produced before 

1809. 
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Encouraged by Napoleon I., and aided by the scientific 
labours of several French chemists and the sound judgment and 
knowledge of one of Napoleon’s ministers, the celebrated M. 
Chaptal—a man eminent for chemical and general scientific 
attainments—the new industry, for a time, made rapid progress, 
ft sustained a temporary check soon after Napoleon’s fall, and 
vexatious and injudicious fiscal regulations at one time threat- 
•ened to crush altogether the beetroot-sugar industry on the 
Continent. However, increased knowledge, and the spread of 
sounder commercial principles, gave a fresh impulse to the beet- 
root-sugar industry; and, considering the difficulties under 
which it had to struggle at first, its progress has been rapid, 
especially during the last 10 years. 

Since 1860 France has nearly doubled her production of beet- 
root-sugar, and equally great has been the development of the 
beet-sugar industry in North Germany and Belgium. 

There are, at present, over 500 beetroot-sugar factories and 
distilleries in France, nearly 200 in Belgium, about 300 in 
Prussia, and a good number in Austria, Russia, and other 
Continental states. Probably the number of Continental beet- 
root-sugar factories and distilleries does not fall much short 
of 2000. 

Large tracts of land have lately been put under beetroot 
cultivation in Russia; and, under the direction of German 
agriculturists and chemists acquainted with the growth of sugar- 
beets and the manufacture of sugar, most satisfactory practical 
lesults have been realised in that country of late years. The soil 
of the sugar-beet growing farms in Russia is described as very 
fertile, and the climate of the district well suited for the produc¬ 
tion of roots rich in sugar. From all I can learn from corre¬ 
spondents settled in Russia, the manufacture of beetroot-sugar 
has probably a great future there. Russia appears to afford a 
splendid field for the profitable investment of skill and capital 
in the growth of sugar-beet for the manufacture of sugar and the 
distillation of spirit. 

The recent discovery of immense beds of coprolites and 
phosphatic rocks, running right through the centre of Russia, is 
very important; and some day, no doubt, millions of tons of 
phosphatic minerals, which at present are scarcely utilized at 
all, will be of the greatest service to the Russian sugar-farmer. 

The manufacture of beetroot-sugar has assumed gigantic pro¬ 
portions in France, Belgium, Germany, and other Continental 
states, and is still extending in most of them, as will be seen 
by the following numbers, which give the production of beet¬ 
root-sugar in the year 1869-70 compared with 1867-68 
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France . 

186a.70. 

Toni. 

.. 240,000 

laer^a. 

Toot. 

... 220,000 

The Zollverein. 

.. 200,000 

. .. 166,000 

. .. 97,600 

Prussia 

.. 90,000 

Belgium. 

.. 40,000 

.. 32,600 

Poland and Sweden 

.. 22,500 

.. 16,000 

Holland. 

.. 12,000 

7,600 

Austria . 

.. 85,000 

.. .. 92,600 


689,500 

630,000 


It appears from these figures'that the beetroot, recent as has 
been its use in Europe as a source of sugar, contributes more 
than one quarter of all the sugar known to have been used in 
the world. The first experiment to produce sugar from beet¬ 
root grown in this country was begun, 3 years agb, by Mr, 
Duncan, at his factory at Lavenham, Suffolk. Although the 
quality of the roots grown in the neighbourhood of Lavenham 
in the two previous years was found to be fully equal in sugar 
to the average quality of French beets, the experiment did not 
prove a success in an economical point of view. Mr. Duncan 
had to deal with inexperienced hands, and to contend widi 
many difficulties inseparable from a new undertaking; but by 
perseverance, and the exercise of much intelligence, he has over¬ 
come these difficulties, and has now satisfied himself that the 
growth and manufacture of beetroot-sugar can be carried on in 
Suffolk with quite as much success as in the north of France. 
Great credit is due to Mr. Duncan for having introduced success¬ 
fully into England a new and profitable agricultural industry, 
which gives employment to the surplus labour in agricultural 
districts during 3 or 4 months of the slackest time of the year, 
and is profitable both to the grower of the roots and to the manu¬ 
facturer of sugar. 

When the experiment was set on foot, three years ago, to grow 
sugar-beets in the neighbourhood of Lavenham, grave doubts 
were expressed in many quarters whether the climate of England 
would prove suitable for beetroot culture. The Suffolk sugar- 
beets in 1868, it is true, were found to contain, on an average, 
fully 10 per cent, of sugar; still, doubts as to the suitability 
of the climate of England for beetroot culture may be reason¬ 
ably entertained after one year’s experience, for much experi¬ 
ence of the quality of English sugar-l^ets for a number of years 
is required before we shall know positively whether England 
possesses natural advantages, or disadvantages, as compared with 
Continental countries in reference to the production of sugar-beets. 

Since the publication of a Pa|^r on the chemistry of sugar- 
beets in Tol. V., 2nd Series, part li., of the * Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society,’ in which will be found numerous analyses 
of beets grown in England in 1868, 1 have analysed a ^d 
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many roots grown in various parts of Great Britain, and have 
thus *had the opportunity of forming a sound opinion of the 
quality of sugar-beets raised in 1869 and 1870, 

A record of the results of these analyses, accompanied by a 
few remarks likely to be interesting to sugar-beet growers, it is 
hoped may prove useful at the present time, when the subject 
of beetroot-sugar manufacture and beetroot distilling is attracting 
so much public attention. 

Composition of Sugar-beets grown in England in 1869,—The 
following analyses express the composition of sugar-beets which 
were grown in Berkshire on a naturally stiff but well cultivated 
clay soil:— 

Composition of Bbekbhibb Bbbtboots. 



Avi RAGB OF 2 Roots 


No 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 8 

Ko. 4. 

Water . 

*Albuminous compounds .. 

Crud»* fibre (pulp) .. 
Grystallizable sugar 

Pectin, colouring matter, &:c. 
Mineial matter (ash) 

81 28 
1*24 

4 01 
11-87 

63 

•97 

81-71 

•98 

4-02 

12 02 
-45 
•82 

84-40 

•91 

3*04 

9 14 
•54 
-97 

85-91 

•87 

3-73 

7*98 

•41 

1*10 

1 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

1 

Specific gravity of juice .. 

At a temperature of 

Weight of roots . 

Weight of 2nd root. 

1 0698 
71° F. 

lb OZ8 

1 !> 

1 5 

1-0709 
71° F. 

lb ozs. 

1 12^ 

1 U 

1-0559 
59° F. 
lbs. 

2i 

1*050^ 

59° F. 
lb 

If 

* Containing nitrogen .. .. 

1*99 

•m 

•145 

•139 


These 4 specimens were grown on the same farm, but on 
different fields. 

Nos. 1 and 2, it will be seen, are rich in sugar. No. 3 
contains a fair average proportion, and No. 4, although it 
weighed 1 lb. less than No. 3, contained 1 per cent, less sugar 
than No. 3, and 4 per cent, less than No. 2. 

I have not been able to learn under what particular circum¬ 
stances the several roots were grown. The differences in their 
quality, no doubt, were due either to variations in the soil, or to 
me kind and quantity of manure with which they w^ere grown. 

The land upon which sugar-beets are intended to be grown 
should be thoroughly and deeply cultivated in order that the roots 
may readily penetrate into the soil, and not grow out of it» which 
they will do when they are grown on heavy and badly worked soils. 

Deep cultivation, so favourable to all root crops, is absolutelv 
indispensable for ^e production of beels rich in sugar; for 
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experience has shown that the portion of the roet, which m 
badly worked land grows out of the soil, is much poorer in 
sugar than the lower part covered by soil. For this reason it 
is well to draw the soil round the roots as closely as possible 
when the crop is horse- or hand-hoed. In proof of the fact 
that the lower part of beetroots grown in the soil is richer in 
sugar than the top part grown out of it, two analyses of a sugars 
beet grown in Berkshire may be quoted. The lower part of the 
root weighed 2 lbs. 8 ozs., and the upper and somewhat green- 
coloured part weighed 5 ozs.; and an analysis of two separate 
portions of the root furnished the following results :— 


Lower part. Upper part, 

AVeighing 2^ lbs Weighing 6 oa. 

Water. 86*05 .... 87-‘20 

^Albuminous com jiounds .. .. 82 2*39 

Crude fibre (pulp) . 3*08 3*73 

Crystallizable sugar . 8*05 4*24 

Pectin, colouring matter, &c. .. *89 *40 

Mineral mattei (ash). 1 11 2 04 


100*00 100*00 
♦Containing nitrogen .. .. *131 *382 

Specific gravity of juice .. 1*0535 

At a temperature of ... 59* F. 


The top part thus contained only about one-half the amount 
of sugar which was found in the lower portion of the same root, 
and it, moreover, abounded in albuminous compounds and saline 
mineral matters, constituents which are great impediments to the 
extraction of crystallizable sugar. 

Roots containing only 4 per cent, of sugar, as much as 2 
per cent, of saline mineral matter, and about the same quantity 
of albuminous compounds, are practically useless for the manu¬ 
facture of sugar. For this reason the greenish-coloured top 
part of beets is cut off in the factory before the roots are reduced 
to pulp by the rasping machinery. 

The proportions of water and sugar in other roots grown in 
Berkshire in 1869 were the following ;— 


Per cenUge Per centago 

No. ol Water. ol Sugar 

1 .8045 .... 11*04 

2 . 82*74 .... 8*79 

3 . 81*50 .... 8 63 

4 . 83*55 .... 8*88 

6. 82*92 .... 10*55 

6. .. 83*44 .... 10*32 


Composition of Sugar-beets groum in 1869, in Ayrshire, hy the 
Right Hon, T, F, Kennedy, Dalquarrhan Castle, Moybole, —One 
root weighing 3^ lbs. was analysed separately, and 3 other roots, 
weighing respectively 4ilb8. 2 ozs., 4Jibs. 1^ oz., and 3J lbs. were 
analysed together as ohe sample, with the following results:— 
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Odlnposition of Ayrshire Sugar-beets in 1869. 


Ko. 1. Ho. 2. 

Water. 89*08 .... 89*17 

•Albuminous compounds .. .. 1*94 1*60 

Crude fibre (pulp) . 2*16 2*19 

Orystallizable sugar . 5*04 6*29 

Pectin, &0. '34 *30 

Mineral matter (ash) . 1*44 1*45 

100*00 10000 

• Containing nitrogen . .. *311 .... *256 

Specific gravity of juice .. 1*043 .... 1*045 

At a temperature of .. .. 58® F. .. . 58° F. 


These roots are very poor in sugar, and hardly better than 
common mangolds. In 1868 Mr. Kennedy grew beet at May- 
bole of a much superior character, some containing as much as 
12 per cent, of sugar. The season of 1869 was certainly not 
less favourable for the development of sugar in roots than 1868, 
and hence the poverty of the beets grown by Mr. Kennedy in 
1869 must have been due entirely to the mode of culture. 

Monster roots, as is well known, are always very watery, poor 
in sugar, and consequently equally bad for feeding purposes and 
for the manufacture of sugar. 

Two such roots grown in 1869 at Buscot Park by Mr. Camp¬ 
bell were sent to me for analysis by that gentleman, together 
with two species of French beets. The contrast in the quality 
of these big roots and moderately sized specimens is very striking, 
as will be seen by the following analyses, which I have grouped 
together, with an average analysis of 15 lots of beets, grown in 
1869, in the neighbourhood of Lavenham in Suffolk. 



Ho 1. 

Ho. 2. 

Ho. 3. 

Ho. 4. 

Ho. 5. 

Water .. .... 

83*75 

84*08 

91*35 

91 50 

82*46 

Crystallizable sugar 

10*56 

10*98 

4 05 

.3 89 

11*06 

•Albuminous compounds 

•93 

•78 

1-35 

1*04 

*81 

Pectin and colouring matter 

•62 

*68 

•34 

36 

•66 

Crude fibre (pulp). 

2*98 

2 71 

1*72 

1*90 

3 87 

Mineral matter (ash) . 

1 16 

•77 

1*19 

1-31 

1*14 


100*00 

1 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

1 100*00 

Specific gravity of juice 

1 0579 

1*0646 

1*0.352 

1'0338 

1-06218 

At a temperature of .. 

58° F. 

68° F. 

68° F. 

' 68° F 

64° P. 


lbs 

lb 0Z8. 

lbs 

Ib^ 


Weight of roots . 

! 

1 10^ 

16 

12i 


* Contslnlng nitrogen 

•149 

•126 

•216 


•128 


No. 1 Collette rose (French beet). No. 2 Lanthiez (French beet). 
Nos. 3 aud 4 beets groifn at Buscot Park. No. 5 Lavenham beets. 
VOL. VIL—8. S.. • ^ 
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The beets which were grown in Suffolk, it wi|| be seen, are 
folly as rich in sugar as the French roots, and in ail other respects 
quite equal to them for the manufacture of sugar. 

Well matured roots, whilst rich in sugar, contain compa« 
ratirely little albuminous matter. A high percentage of water, 
as in ^e case of the Berkshire beets, is frequently accompanied 
by a larger amount of albuminous compounds than that in roots 
containing very much more solid matter. 

Indeed, much albuminous matter in roots indicates immaturity 
and poverty in sugar, a condition characteristic of big, exces¬ 
sively manured roots. 

Beets proton in Ireland in 1869.—Three lots of sugar-beets, of 
4 roots each, grown experimentally at Glasnevin, on analysis 
were found to have the following composition. 



j Ho. 1. 

Ko. 2. 

Ko. 8. 

Water . 

85*60 

85*59 

89*09 

^Albuminous compounds 

1*47 

1*66 

1*27 

Cry 8 talli 2 able sugar 

8*56 

7*87 

6*78 

Pectin. &c. 

•54 

•75 j 

*45 

Crude fibre. 

2*87 

3*06 

2*48 

Mineral matter (ash^ 

*96 

1*07 

*98 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Specific gravity of juice 

1*0505 

1*0554 

1*0478 

At a temperature of . .. 

67® F. 

60° F. 

61° F. 

Weight of each root — 

Um ow 

]bs OZ&. 

lbs. 07»> 

No. 1 .1 

2 0 

1 8 

3 6^ 

99^ • •• •• •• 

2 12 

2 0 

2 8 

r. 3 . 

3 4 

2 1 

2 2 

,, 4. 

1 12 

1 13 

2 12 

• Cbntain ug irftrf>gen .. ,. j 

'236 

•26T 

•204 


The beets marked No. 1, were sown in drills on the 13th to 
the 15th of May, 21 inches apart, and 6 inches in the row ; no 
manure was applied, the previous crop (mangolds) having been 
manured at the rate of 25 tons per statute acre. 

Estimated produce per acre—13 tons 2 cwts, 3 qrs. 

No. 2. Sown 11th and 12th May, in drills 27 inches apart, 
and 6 inches in the row. Farmyard manure was applied at the 
rate of 25 tons per statute acre. Previous crop swedes. 

Estimated produce per acre—19 tons 2 cwts. 3 qrs. 

No. 3. Sown on the 16th of May, in drills on the flat, 21 
inches apart, and 6 inches in the row. Farmyard manure was 
awlied at the rate of 12 tons per acre. Previous crop oats, 
followed by rape as a stolen crop. 

Estimati^ produce-—10 tons o cwts. 2 qrs. per acre. 
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These exj^ments are^ intoesting, as showing the prejudicial 
effect of the direct application of farmyard manure to sugar- 
beets, especially if the crop is sown as late as were the roots in 
the Glasnevin experiments. 

Without manure, it will be noticed the beets No. 1 yielded 
8*56 per cent of sugar ; with a moderate dressing of farmyard- 
manure, Lot 2 produced 7*87 per cent.; and Lot 3, with a full 
dressing of farmyard manure, 6*73 per cent, of sugar. 

The Glasnevin experiments did not give very encouraging 
results, but it must not be inferred from diis that the climate of 
Ireland is not suitable for sugar-beets, for in similar experiments 
made at Glasnevin in 1870, beetroots were obtained, which were 
much richer in sugar than those grown in the previous season. 
The comparative poverty of the Glasnevin beets in sugar in 1869 
appears to have been mainly due to late sowing and to the 
application of farmyard manure to two of the lots, in consequence 
of which the roots did not get fully ripe. 

The Hon. Agar Ellis, who takes a great interest in all matters 
likely to affect the material welfare of Ireland, instituted, both 
in 1869 and in 1870, experiments on the growth of beetroots, 
with a view of ascertaining whether the climate of Ireland is 
suitable for producing roots sufficiently rich in sugar to be used 
for the manufacture of sugar. 

A number of sugar-beets, grown mostly in the county of Kil¬ 
kenny, were sent to me for examination by Mr. Agar Ellis. 
Their composition is given in the Table overleaf:— 

TTie beets, No. 1, were grown on poor light soil after a crop 
of ley-oats the previous year, with about 30 tons of farmyard 
manure and 6 cwts. of Lawes’s superphosphate per Irish acre. 
The weight of sugar-beets upon 1 square perch without tops was 
3 cwts. 

The beets marked No. 2 were grown at Woodstock Farm, 
county Kilkenny, and No. 2 at Woodstock Garden. The seed, 
supplied by the Hon. Agar Ellis, M.P,, was sown about die 
middle of April in garden ground, trenched 4 feet deep 2 years 
before. The ground stands at about 400 feet altitude. No 
manure was used, except a sprinkling of charred earth, which 
was put on the ground previous to the seed being sown. The 
ground was kept clean and a little earth was forked up to the 
roots in July. The plants stood in the line from 3 to 6 inches 
from each other. The weight of the crops per imperial acre, 
taking the average weight of a yard, would be about 50 tons. 

No. 3. Grown by Mr. Thomas Seigne, Kilfane Farm, Kil¬ 
kenny. 

No. 4. Grown by Viscount Clifden, at the gardens, Gowran 
Castle, 200 feet above the sea-level. The s^d was sown on 
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the 20th of April, on very heavy loam without manure, the land 
having been regularly manured for many years previous. 

The crop was irregular, and produced about 40 tons of roots 
per acre. 

No. 5, Grown at Gowran Farm. 

No. 6. Grown by Mr. Thomas Lyster, Dunbell, county Kil¬ 
kenny, on stiff clay land. 

No. 8. shows the composition of an average sample of 6 
carrot-shaped sugar-beets, g^own in the county Kilkenny, and No. 
9 that of 6 pear-shaped beets. 

Mr. Lyster’s beets, it will be seen, weighed, on an average. 
2^ lbs. each, and contained, in round numbers, 11 per cent, of 
sugar. Excepting Mr. Lyster’s beets, the remainder of the roots 
grown in the county of Kilkenny in 1869 contained about 7^ 
per cent of sugar on an average. 


CoMPOfiiTioN OF Sugar-beets grown in 1870 in England 
AND Ireland. 

The culture of sugar-beet in England has been largel\ 
extended in 1870, by Mr, A. Campbell, at Buscot Park, Berk¬ 
shire ; and by the farmers in the neighbourhood of Lavenham 
in Suffolk. 

In both these localities the sugar-producing qualities of th(‘ 
roots have been most satisfactory. The beets on an average weie 
found to contain fully 12 percent of sugar. Mr. Duncan informs 
me that he expects, as the result of this season’s working, to 
obtain from the whole of the roots which were supplied to him in 
1870, 8 per cent of saleable crystallized sugar of fine quality. 

By way of experiment, sugar-beets were grown this season in 
various parts of England. I have made analyses of beetroots 
grown in 1870, in the neighbourhood of Wallingford, Berkshire, 
in two places in Yorkshire, others raised near Sandwich, and 
also on several farms in the county of Kilkenny, Ireland. 1 
shall now proceed by briefly reporting on the qualities of these 
roots. 

Composition of Sugar-beetSy grown near Wallingfordy Berkshire, 
—^The following analyses were made of average samples of 4 
roots per lot. 

The seed for No. 1, white Silesian Beets, was supplied by 
Messrs. Gibbs and Co.; No. 2 red, and No. 3, white Silesian 
Beets, were grown from seed obtained from Douai. 

The analyses show that all three lots of Wallingford roots were 
rich in sugar. There is no great difference either in the weight 
of the roots of the several lots, or in their sugar-producing 
qualities. The climate of a country in vfbich beetroots can be 
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gto'wn as rich in sugar as the Berkshire specimens, would appear 
^irourable for the cultivation of that crop. 

Composition op Suoae-bkets grown in 1870, near Wallingpobb, 
Berkshire. 



No 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 8. 

Water . 

79-23 

79-84 

80-98 

* Albuminous compounds 

1 82 

1-92 

1-55 

Crude fibre (pulp) 

4-18 

4-20 

3-20 

Pectin, colouring matter, &c. 

•45 

-54 

•47 

Crystallizable sugar 

13-31 

12 51 

12 72 

Mineral matter (ash) 

1-01 

-99 

1-08 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Specific gravity of juice 

1*0759 

1-07.52 

1-0698 

At a temperature of 

C7° F. 

70° F. 

67° F. 

Weight of each root — 

lb 07^ 

lb o/« 

lb OTA 

No. 1. 

1 8i 

1 

1 8i 

*> 

>» “ . 

1 8J 

1 4 

1 0| 

,,3 . ... 

1 

1 3^ 

1 0 

,.4 . 

0 15J 

0 lOi 

0 11^ 

* Containloff nitromn . 

•292 

•30S 

248 


Composition op Sugae-bbets grown in Yorkshire and in Subeet. 


No. 1 . I No. 2 . No. 8 . t No. 4. 


Water. 

^4-41 

80-78 

82-29 

85 45 

"‘Albuminous compounds .. 

-95 

95 

1*23 

1-45 

Crude fibre (pulp) 

2-00 

3-65 

3-17 

2-40 

Pectin, &c. 

•07 

-47 

•47 

-41 

Crystallizable sugar . 

10-43 

13-27 

11-78 

9 06 

Mineral matter (ash) 

94 

-88 

1 06 

1-J.3 


100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

100 00 

Specific gravity of juice .. 

1*0585 

1-0677 

1-0658 

1 -0.523 

At a temperature of. 

70° F. 

60° F 

60° F. 

70° F. 

Weight of roots;— i 

lbs. ozs. 

Ib O/H. 

lbs ozs. 

lbs. ozs 

No. 1. 1 

2 15^ 

1 3^ 

3 5 

1 6 5 

..2. 

.. i 

1 8 

3 4 

I G 0 

.,3 . 1 

,, 

i 1 9 1 

2 12 


4 . 

,, 

1 10 

3 9 


6 . 

,, 

0 15 1 

2 lU 


,, 6. 

•• 

0 14f 

2 10 


* Cuntaluing nitrugc n .. . | 

•152 1 

•152 j 

-198 

•232 


The beets marked Nos. 1 and 2 were grown in Yorkshire. 
No. 1, at Bassal, hf Mr. Charles Ellershaw^ and No. 2, at 
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Myton Hall, Helperley. Both lots are excellent sugar-beets, 
No* 2 being particularly rich in sugar, and free from an undue 
proportion of albuminous and saline constituents, which present 
obstacles to the extraction of crystallizable sugar. 

The roots marked Nos. 3 and 4, were grown near Sandwich, 
by Sir Walter James. 

Of a number of roots sent for examination 1 selected two 
very large ones, weighing, when trimmed to the same extent as 
they are by manufacturers of beetroot-sugar, 6 lbs. 5 ozs. and 
6 lbs. respectively, and analysed them together. 1 fully expected 
the amount of sugar in these big roots to have been low, but, 
contrary to my expectation, 1 found as much as 9 per oent. of sugar 
in them. The analysis in column No. 3 was made with a sample 
of G beets, weighing on an average nearly 3 lbs. per root, and 
containing Ilf per cwt. of crystallizable sugar. 

This is a very satisfactory result, showing that good sized 
roots, of a high sugar-producing quality, can be grown in England 
under favourable conditions. 

In the next place, 1 have to report on the quality of sugar- 
beets grown in 1870 on various farms in the county ot Kilkenny, 
Ireland. The beets were sent to me for examination by the 
lion. Agar Ellis, M.P., and the results of their examination are 
incorporated in the Table overleaf:— 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were beetroots grown hy Viscount Clifden, 
Gowran demesne, on heavy loam, with yellow clay subsoil; iey- 
oats, in 1869; manured for beet in 1870, with 6 cwts. best 
superphospate per Irish acre. 

No. 4, grown by Mr. Thomas Seigne, Kilfane Farm, on heavy 
clay land resting on limestone bottom; manure 6 cwts. super¬ 
phosphate per Irish acre. Preceding crops—oats following 
potatoes. 

No. 5, grown by Mr. Thomas Seigne, Coppena Farm, on light 
loam, marly bottom; manure 6 cwts. superphosphate per Irish 
acre; preceding crop, barley. This farm is situated on a hill¬ 
side, upwards of 600 feet above the level of the sea. 

No, 6, grown by Mr. Thomas Lyster, Dunbell, on a stiff claj' 
soil; manures—half farmyard manure, and G cwts. superphos¬ 
phate per Irish acre. 

No. 7, grown by Mr. Thomas Murphy, Coppena. 

No. 8, grown at Mount Loftus, on rich loam, with farmyard 
manure. 

Nos. 9 and 10 were grown by Mr. Henry Flood, Viewmont. 

The preceding analyses were made of fair average samples of 
5 or 6 roots, perfectly clean, and having the top part or crown 
cut off. 

The roots grown by Viscount Clifden ve capital sugar-beets. 



Composition of Sugab-bhets grown in County Kilkenny, 1870. 
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Al^ough they weighed from to 2 lbs. each, cleaned and 
trimmed in ^e same way as by beetroot-sugar makers, they, 
nevertheless, contained nearly 15 per cent of sugar. 

It is worthy of special notice that the beets No. 5 grown by 
Mr. Thomas Seigne, contained 12 per cent of sugar in round 
numbers, although they weighed on an average about 3^ lbs. 
each. This shows that, in a favourable season, good sized roots, 
and yet roots rich in sugar, can be grown in Ireland. 

It will be noticed, that of the ten lots of beets three lots con¬ 
tained nearly 15 per cent of crystallizable sugar. 

2 lots contained 13]^ per cent, on an average. 

3 ,, „ from 12 to 12f per cent. 

2 ,, „ about 10 per cent on an average. 

These results speak for themselves; they show, at all events, 
that excellent sugar-beets were grown in Ireland in 1870. I ques¬ 
tion much whether better sugar-beets were grown in that season 
in the most favoured beetroot districts of Belgium or France. 

The summer and autumn of 1870 were, no doubt, highly 
conducive to the development of sugar in root-crops, and pro¬ 
bably the beetroots which were raised in England and Ireland 
in 1870 were richer in sugar than they are likely to be in 
average seasons. Still, considering that we now have three 
years’ recent experience on the cultivation of sugar-beets, there 
seems to me no good reason why beetroot should not be pro¬ 
fitably cultivated in many parts of the United Kingdom. In a 
good season, I believe from 18 to 20 tons of beets, of as good 
a sugar-producing quality as in France or Belgium, may be 
grown without difficulty. 

The farmer will run very little risk by trying the experiment 
to grow sugar-beets instead of common mangolds, for if he 
cannot obtain a good price for his roots from the sugar-manu¬ 
facturer he can use the beet for cattle food, and although he may 
not get so heavy a crop as he does when he plants common 
mangolds, it has to be l^me in mind that 1 ton of sugar-beets is 
equivalent, in nutritive qualities as cattle food, to at least 1^ ton 
of good common mangolds. 

Sugar-beets exhaust the land far less than common mangolds, 
and as the former should not be grown with farmyard manure, 
the whole expense of the manure for a crop of beetroots will be 
the cost of 3 to 4 cwts. of superphosphate. 

Common mangolds generally are heavily manured with rotten 
dung, or #ith dung and guano, or mixed artificial manure 
rich in nitrogen. In consequence of the excess of nitrogenous 
manures which are usually applied to mangolds, the roots do not 
get fully ripe by the time frost sets in, and the crop has to be 
taken up in a more or less immature condition. In this unripe 
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state mangolds, when given to sbeep or cattle, not only do tbem 
no good, bat they act medicinally, causing stock to scour. 
Hence mangolds have to be stored in pits, and, speaking 
generally, are not in a fit condition to be consumed either by 
sheep or cattle before the middle of January. Sugar-beets, on 
the other hand, come earlier to maturity, and in fair average 
seasons may be consumed as cattle food with advantage, as early 
as October. A few acres of sugar-beet, I cannot help thinking, 
would supply more solid feeding matter, and food of a more 
nutritious character, than a good many acres of watery and 
spongy, tasteless and innutritious, stubble-tumips. It appears a 
very desirable thing on many farms to have the command of good 
autumn or early winter food, and not to consume the mangold or 
swede crop too soon, and sugar-beets would be useful, 1 believe, 
in bridging over the period when common mangolds cannot be 
given to stock with safety. 

Beetroot distillation .—In connection with the manufacture of 
sugar, the distillation of spirit is frequently carried on in con¬ 
tinental beetroot-sugar factories. In France alone there are about 
500 beetroot distilleries, and in Belgium and Germany also the 
work of distilling spirit is often combined with the manufacture 
of beetroot-sugar. The most profitable return for the molasses 
produced in refining and crystallizing beetroot-sugar, appears to 
be realised by their conversion into spirit; and hence we find, 
on the continent, attached to many beetroot-sugar factories, distil¬ 
leries in which molasses are thus utilized. The combination of 
these two branches of industry, moreover, has the advantage that, 
in seasons when the proportion of sugar in the roots is too poor 
to yield much profit to the manufacturer, if he extracts the sugar 
in the beets, he may, with greater profit, utilize the beet-crop by 
fermenting the sliced beets or their sugary juice, and obtain, by 
distillation from the fermented materials, the spirit which has 
been produced by the act of fermentation. Again, when the 
market price of spirit is high and that of sugar low, it may, even 
.in good seasons, pay better to make spirit instead of sugar from 
beetroots, and hence beetroot distilling is at times vigorously 
pursued in France, whilst the manufacture of sugar is stopped for 
a season. Indeed, it is maintained by the advocates of beetroot 
distilleries, that the distillation of spirit is on the whole a more 
profitable business than the manufacture of beetroot-sugar; and 
in consequence of this opinion prevailing in France, a good many 
sugaivfactories in that countiy have of late years been entirely 
converted into distilleries. 

In comparison with the manufacture of beetroot-sugar, the 
operations that have to be carried out in beetroot distilleries are 
very simple. 
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In the first placei the roots are passed through a washing- 
machine, and tnoroughlj cleansed from all adhering earth and 
dirt. The clean roots are then rasped, or cut bj proper machinery 
into thin slices. The pulped or sliced beets have next to be treated 
according to one of the three following plans:— 

1. The pulp is mixed with a small quantity of sulphuric acid, 
and then placed in suitable presses; the expressed pulp is carted 
away, and constitutes a valuable food for fattening cattle. The 
juice is run into the fermenting vats, of convenient capacity. A 
number of fermenting vats, generally made of wood, and filled 
with juice in a more or less advanc^ state of fermentation, are 
kept in a separate room, in which a proper and uniform tem¬ 
perature highly conducive to a steady fermentation of the sugary 
liquid is maintained. When all the sugar has been transformed 
into alcohol, and the fermentation been completed, which is seen 
by the liquid ceasing to give off bubbles of carbonic acid gas 
and becoming quiet, the dilute alcoholic liquid or wash is pumped 
into the stills, and, by the simple process of distillation, the 
alcohol, more or less diluted with water, and contaminated with 
certain by-products of fermentation, is separated from the larger 
proportion of the water, which remains in the stills, and sub¬ 
sequently is allowed to run to waste as useless. By these simple 
operations impure spirit of a certain strength may be obtained 
by labourers of ordinary intelligence. 

2. The sliced beetroots are subjected to the process of mace¬ 
ration, and displacement of the sugary juice by hot wash (Cham- 
ponoi’s method). It is essential to success that the slices are 
neither too thick nor too thin; in the former case, the liquid em¬ 
ployed in macerating the sliced beets, which is slightly acidulated 
with sulphuric acid, does not readilj penetrate the cells containing 
the sugary juice, and a larger quantity of liquid has to be used 
for the extraction of the juice than is necessaiy if the slices 
are of the proper dimensions. In consequence of this excess of 
acidulated water, which has to be used in order to avoid loss 
of sugar, the juice obtained under these circumstances becomes 
too dilute to ferment subsequently with regularity. On the other 
hand, if the slices are too thin, their texture is broken up too 
much, and they are apt to form pulpy masses, which can only be 
imperfectly extracted by the warm macerating liquid. In Cham- 
ponoi's process of maceration the use of presses is avoided, and 
the sugar ^ntained in the beets passes by displacement into 
solution. The sugaiy liquid readily enters into fermentation 
without the addition of yeast. The alcohol contained in the 
fermented juice or wash is finally obtained by distillation in 
ordinary stills. * 

d. According to Leplay’s plan the beets arc sliced, and the 
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slices placed in vats and subjected to fermentation without 
undergoing any previous treatment. During the fermentation 
the sugar is converted into alcohol, which remains in the slices, 
and on completion of this transforming process the fermented 
slices are introduced into stills of a peculiar construction, and 
the alcohol drawn off by distillation. The residuary slices in 
the stills, having been subjected to the effects of boiling water, 
are too much saturated wi^ water, and in too pulpy a condition 
to be carted away for cattle-food, with convenience or advantage, 
to a farm at some distance from the distillery; hence the cooked 
slices in the stills, after the extraction of the alcohol, have to be 
consumed by fattening cattle in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the distillery. 

With regard to the comparative merits of the press-system 
and Chanponoi’s plan or Leplay’s system, it may be stated that 
the opinions of practical distillers in France and Germany are 
divided. Some advocate one system, others speak in favour of 
another. The advantages and defects of each of the three sys¬ 
tems have been freely discussed by writers on beetroot distilling 
without leading to a definite result showing, under all circum¬ 
stances, a decided superiority of any one plan. Arguments 
based on purely theoretical considerations may be advanced in 
favour of any of the three preceding systems, but it appears to 
me that local conveniences rather than practical arguments will 
decide which of the three plans is the most economical and 
desirable for adoption in a particular place. 

The spirit obtained by simple distillation from the fermented 
beetroot juice, or the fermented sliced beets, is not saleable, as 
it is neither sufficiently strong, nor pure enough, to be employed 
for the purposes for which alcohol is used. Besides water, the 
product of the first distillation of the fermented beets contains 
certain compounds, some of which are more volatile than alcohol, 
and others less so. All these by-products of the fermentation of 
the saccharine beetroot juice are more or less unpleasant to 
the smell and taste. Moreover, several of these impurities in 
crude spirit are poisonous, and hence great care has to be 
bestowed upon the separation of these impurities from the 
alcoholic lic^uid obtained by the first distillation. 

With a view of separating the alcohol from much of the water 
which is present in the dilute product of the first distillation, 
and of obtaining the alcohol in a pure condition, the impure 
i^irit has to be redistilled in a rectifying still, that is, a dis¬ 
tilling apparatus of a peculiar construction. The special object 
of this rectification is to get rid of the compounds which im¬ 
part a most disagreeable smell, burning taste, and poisonous 
properties to impure grain or beetroot spirit. These impurities, 
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known under the generic name of grain-, potato-, or fusel-oils, 
have an oily consistency, hence the name. 

They are miilures of several liquids boiling at a temperature 
varying from 185° to 270°. Fusel, or grain oils, substantially 
consist of a species of alcohol, which, under the name of amylic 
alcohol, is described by scientific chemists as a colourless oily 
liquid, lighter than water, and having a specific gravity of *815. 
Amylic alcohol has a nasty burning taste, a disagreeable smell, 
and is poisonous. It has an analogous constitution to ethyl- 
alcohol, which is but another name for ordinary alcohol, or 
spirits of wine. Amylic alcohol burns readily on approach of 
a lighted taper, mixes in all proportions with wine, alcohol, and 
ether, but not with water. Shaken up with water, amyl-alcohol 
(fusel-oil) rapidly separates, and floats on the surface of the 
water, forming an oily liquid. 

The more perfectly fusel-oil is removed from alcohol in the 
act of rectification, the greater is the commercial value of the 
rectified spirit, apart from its strength, which, of course, affects 
the value of alcoholic liquids. 

The rectification of crude beetroot spirit, and the production 
of clean spirit from it, has been much simplified of late years by 
the introduction of improved rectifying stills, which enable the 
beetroot distiller at the present time to produce spirit of a degree 
of purity which contrasts most favourably with the impure beet¬ 
root spirit that twelve years ago was made in various localities 
in England. Beetroot distilleries, it may be in the recollei tion 
of some of the readers of this Journal, were established about 
twelve years ago at Birmingham, in the neighbourhood of Wal¬ 
lingford, at Minety (Gloucestershire), and in several other locali¬ 
ties. After a languid existence for a few years, these distilleries 
had to be closed; and during the short time that they were in 
operation, they produced a very inferior kind of spirit that 
could not be used for any of the purposes for which tolerably 
pure spirit must be employed. In fact, the beetroot spirit that 
was made at the time was so much impregnated with fusel-oil, 
that it could only be used for the manufacture of varnishes, 
French polish, and for other preparations for which the strong 
and impure alcohol, selling at the lowest market price, is as 
suitable as well rectified and much more expensive spirit. 

Formerly animal charcoal was largely used by rectifiers of 
crude grain and beetroot spirits. At present the use of charcoal 
has been entirely superseded by the improved distilling and 
rectifying apparatus that may be seen in operation in most of 
the Continental distilleries. 

Two years ago, Mr. Robert Campbell, of Buscot Park, 
erected a beetroot distillery on an extensive scale on his estate 
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in Berksbire, and is now carrying out for the second year an 
experiment on a scale which will ultimately result either in a 
sjdendid success or a gigantic failure. Mr. Campbell’s spirited 
enterprise will be watched with great interest by the agricultural 
community. Mr. Campbell, who farms about 5000 acres of land, 
expects to grow yearly not less than from 10,000 to 12,000 tons 
of beetroot for distilling purposes, and to be supplied by his 
distillery with sufficient refuse pulp to feed 12,000 sheep and 
2500 oxen. 

Mr. Campbell, on the strength of the best information obtain** 
able in France and elsewhere, as regards the most efficacious 
rectifying stills for obtaining pure alcohol, decided in farour of 
Messrs, ^valle and Co.’s stills. These stills are held in high 
esteem, not only in France, but likewise in Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and other parts of the Continent; and they received a 
gold medal for excellence and superiority at the International 
Exhibition in Paris in 1867. By the use of these stills, Mr. 
Campbell obtains from beetroot an extremely pure alcohol of 
great strength, which cannot be distinguished from pure spirit 
of wine. When I saw the Buscot distillery in active operation 
in the spring of last year, the pulped beetroot was passed through 
Collett’s presses, and the juice thus produced was fermented, and 
subsequently distilled. 

This season, 1 am informed, Mr. Campbell has changed his 
modus aperandi^ and discarded Collett’s presses for obtaining the 
saccharme beetroot juice, and altered his fermenting and dis* 
tilling machineiy so as to adapt it to the macerating and diffusion 
system. All improved stills are heated by steam, which, on 
account of its regularity of action and economy, possesses great 
advantages over the former plan of heating by a naked fire. 
Savalle’s stills include a boiler, a distilling column, separating 
condenser, cooler, and a special reservoir for the reception of 
fusel<K>ils, and a steam regulator. 

The distilling column consists of a metallic cylinder, fitted in 
the interior with a number of diaphragms, which are placed one 
above the other. On leaving the distilling column, the impure 
alcoholic vapours enter the analysing condenser, in which their 
densest constituents are liquefied and thrown back into the dis- 
tilling column, and the more volatile escape. The condenser 
communicates with the refrigerator, which receives the volatile 
vapours, and rapidly condenses them. The condenser as well as 
the refrigerator are tubular. The regulator is a novel and 
ingenious contrivance introduced by Mr. Savalle for maintain¬ 
ing a uniform temperature and pressure, conditions essential for 
producing a rapid flow of good alcohol. The operation, con- 
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sequently, is never interrupted by excessive heat, over which 
there^is no control in ordinary stills. 

The tank for the collection of the fusel-oil is placed below 
the column: it holds the heavy products of distillation, which 
are produced during the rectification, and are prevented from be¬ 
coming mixed with the alcoholic liquid in the boiler. Savalle’s 
rectifying stills are self-regulating, and can be managed by any 
ordinary intelligent labourer. 

Perfectly rectified beetroot spirit is identical with pure spirit 
of wine, and commands in the open market as high a price as 
the best grain spirit; it is applicable for the production of per¬ 
fumes, liqueurs, and all purposes for which alcohol, free from 
fusel-oil and similar by-products of fermentation, is required. 

An experience extending over three years has convinced Mr. 
Duncan that beetroot sugar can be profitably manufactured in 
England; and as the distillation of spirits from beetroots is 
acknowledged to be even a more profitable operation than the 
manufacture of sugar, beetroot distilleries are likely ere long to 
be established in various districts in England favourable to the 
growth of sugar-beets. There is every prospect that such dis¬ 
tilleries, when managed by men of go^ business habits and 
capital, and possessing experience and skill, will yield a very 
profitable return for the capital employed in the undertaking, 
it may perhaps be said that as the attempts which were made 
some ten or twelve years ago to establish beetroot distilleries 
in this country turned out complete failures, the renewal of the 
attempt to manufacture alcohol from beets is not likely to suc¬ 
ceed better than in former years. There are, however, good 
reasons why beetroot distilleries did not then succeed. During 
my residence at Cirencester I had the opportunity of becoming 
intimately acquainted with the operations in a mangold-wurzel 
distillery, which was established about ten years ago at Minety, 
a village a few miles from Cirencester. Like all &e other man¬ 
gold distilleries erected at that time, the Minety beetroot distil¬ 
lery, after a few seasons, had to be abandoned as an unprofitable 
speculation. 

The roots which were employed in that distillery and in other 
distilleries, some ten years ago, were common mangolds, for 
which the farmers in the neighbourhood of the works were paid 
1/. a ton by the company. 

It was, of course, the interest of the farmers who supplied the 
distillery with mangolds, to grow heavy crops per acre. The 
mangolds, therefore, were strongly manured with rotten dung, 
guano, and other artificial manures rich in nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds, and calcnlated to produce largensized roots. At that 
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period little information existed in England as regards the con¬ 
ditions of growth that favour the development of sugar in the 
roots, and the aim of the farmer was to grow as large a crop of 
mangolds as possible, irrespective of quality. Common man* 
golds of a moderate size seldom contain more than 4^ to 5 per 
cent of sugar, and in large bulbs I have found less than 4 
per cent The return in spirit, it need hardly be remarked, 
depends mainly upon the percentage of sugar in the roots em¬ 
ployed by the distiller ; and as the roots bought by the manager 
of the Minety distillery were, for the greater part, large-sized 
common mangolds, which probably contained not quite 4 per 
cent, of sugar, the farmer who grew something like 25 tons 
per acre '"of such mangolds, and got If. per ton for them, did a 
good stroke of business, whilst die distiller lost money by the 
transaction. 

In the next place, I would observe that in several instances 
brought under my notice at the time, I found that the persons 
who had charge of the distillery were ignorant of the details 
which have to be observed, in order to convert the sugar in the 
roots completely into alcohol; in other words, want of a proper 
knowledge to carry on the process of fermentation caused a loss 
of alcohol. 

In the third place, it has to be remarked that the process of 
rectification of the crude spirit was very imperfectly carried out 
by beetroot distillers. The rectifying stills in use ten or twelve 
years ago rendered it next to impossible to produce pure spirit 
from beets; and nothwithstanding all the skilled experience of a 
careful superintendent, the old-fashioned rectifying stills at the 
best produced only a moderately clean spirit which could not 
compete with good grain spirit. Most of the beetroot spirit 
that was made in England at that period had an earthy burning 
taste and an extremely disagreeable smell, which rendered it unfit 
for all the purposes for which a fairly clean spirit is required. 
By far the larger proportion of English beetroot spirit, in con¬ 
sequence of its bad qualities, could only be used by makers of 
varnishes and French polish, and for purposes for which methy¬ 
lated spirit is applicable. It had, therefore, to be sold at a price 
scarcely higher than the low price at which methylated alcohol 
can be bought. 

To sum up briefly, three distinct causes—each sufficient in 
itself to lead to disappointment—led to the failures which fol¬ 
lowed the flrst introduction of beetroot distilleries in this country 
some ten or twelve years ago:— 

1st, The distiller employed common mangolds, instead of 
beetroots, or, in other words, he used a raw material yielding on 
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an average only 4^ per cent of sugar, and paid as much per ton 
im for beeU ccmtaining on an average from 9 to 10 per cent of 
sugar, and yielding of course more than double the amount 
of alcohol. 

2nd. The processes of fermentation were badly managed in 
the former beetroot distilleries; and 

3rd. A very inferior spirit, which had to be sold at the lowest 
market price, was produced owing chiefly to the imperfect con¬ 
struction of the rectifying stills then in use. 

Of late years much attention has been bestowed by scientific 
men upon the theory of rectification, and their labours have 
borne good fruit in the improved apparatus, such as Coffee’s or 
Savalle s stills, for obtaining pure spirit with comparative ease 
and certainty. 

The latter stills have been satisfactorily tested by the success 
which Mr. Campbell has obtained with them at his distillery at 
Buscot in Berkshire. 

Beetroot distillation, as has been remarked already, in com¬ 
parison with the manufacture of sugar, is a simple and, 1 may 
sidd^ a less expensive operation. 

The machinery required for the manufacture of beetroot-sugar 
is more expensive than the stills and other implements required 
in a beetroot distillery. The buildings of a distillery, more¬ 
over, can be erected at less expense than those which have to 
be put up in a sugar-factory. 

Tliere is another advantage in growing beetroots for the use 
of the distiller, to which 1 must briefly allude. Experience on a 
large scale has proved that sugar cannot be profitably manufac¬ 
tured from beetroots, unless they contain at least 8 per cent of 
sugar. Now it may happen, and even on the Continent it does 
occasionally happen, that in bad seasons the percentage of sugar 
in the roots is too low to be profitably extracted. In such bad 
seasons the sugar-factory would have either to stand idle or to 
work at a loss, were it not for the fact that beetroots may be 
used 'profitably for distillery purposes, if they are comparatively 
poor in sugar; for it has been found that roots containing not 
more than 5^ per cent, of sugar will yield a fair profit when 
they are employed for the production of spirit. In bad seasons 
the whole of the crop may thus be profitably employed, by 
manufacturers of sugar who combine with their ^occupation that 
of distillers. It is further worthy of notice that albuminous 
compounds or saline matters in beets, which so greatly im¬ 
pede the manufacture of crystallized sugar, exercise no injurious 
influence upon the production of spirit. Hence the distiller 
can make spirit from molasses, or from impure saccharine 
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materials, from which sugar cannot be produced. It matters 
little to )nm if the sugar in beetroots is associated with such 
an amount of saline matter or albumen which would sorelj try 
the patience of the sugar manufacturer, and materially a£fect 
his profits. 

V^en roots are grown with much manure, they are generally 
richer in saline and albuminous compounds than roots raised 
upon comparatively poor and unmanured soils. In a country 
where rents are high, it appears to me more profitable to employ 
manure, and to produce rather a heavy crop of beets of fair average 
quality than to abstain from its use and to grow a small crop rich 
in sugar. If the sole object for which the beets are grown is to 
produce sugar from them, it is of course to the interest of the 
manufacturer of sugar to be supplied by the neighbouring farmers 
with roots grown on unmanured land, as rich in sugar and as 
free from albuminous and saline compounds as they can be grown. 
Roots of that description do not, as a rule, yield a heavy crop 
per acre, and hence it may not pay the farmer as well to grow 
a small crop of superior sugar-producing quality, as it will j^y 
him to grow a heavy crop of not quite so good a quality. The 
distiller of beetroot spirit can afford to give a better price for 
inferior roots than the manufacturer of sugar, because the im¬ 
purities in beets of an inferior quality do not interfere with the 
production of alcohol, whereas they are highly objectionable to 
the sugar manufacturer, inasmuch as they greatly reduce the 
amount of crystallized sugar which can 1^ extracted from the 
roots. The interests of the farmer and distiller are, therefore, in 
harmony to a greater extent than are the interests of the farmer 
and the manufacturer of sugar. 

Mr. Campbell, for the last two seasons, has been carrying 
out on a large scale the experiment to grow sugar-beets and 
to convert the crop entirely into spirit and cattle-food. In a 
few years, .when, no doubt, other distilloies will have been 
established in other parts of the country, we shall be able 
to form a more correct estimate of the profit that may be 
derived from beetroot distillation than we can at present In 
the absence of accurate data it is vain to calculate what the 
profits are likely to be, and I therefore abstain from giving cur¬ 
rency to the statements which have been put forward in order to 
show the extremely profitable character of beetroot distillation. 
With a view of giving persons interested in beetroot distillation 
some idea of the probable cost of establishing a beetroot distillery, 
I may observe that the produce of 500 to 600 acres reauires the 
following machinery, which, according to Messrs. Savalle’s cata^ 
logae^ costs in round numbers 10,000^ 
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£ 

2 Steam generators of OO-horse power . 880 

1 Steam en^e of 20-hoi8e power. 300 

1 Steam engine of 8-liorse power . 104 

1 Steam engine of 1-horse power . 72 

1 Washing machine. 48 

2 Hasping machines. 164 

6 Presses. 960 

5 Pumps. 280 

2 Strainers. 24 

1 Mixer . 28 

6 Fermenting vats. 143 

1 Eteservoir . 170 

Savalle’s stills (in iron and cop^iei). 3350 

Pipes and cocks .^ 512 

7,035 

Building, carriage, erection of machinery, &c. .. 2,965 


£10,000 

The actual success and rapid development of beetroot industry 
on the Continent, and the satisfactory experiments on the growth 
of sugar-beets which have been made in England during the last 
three years, in all probability will lead to a considerable breadth 
of land being applied to the production of sugar-beets. Sugar 
factories and beetroot distilleries, in addition to the two establish¬ 
ments already in existence, are likely to spring up in localities 
favourable to the growth of sugar-beet. 

The question may be asked, is it more profitable to manufacture 
sugar or to distil spirit from beet-roots ? It is said that the dis¬ 
tillation of spirit has been found the more profitable operation of 
the two; and probably this is the case when the market price of 
spirit is high and that of sugar low, or as long as the distillation 
of beetroot spirit, in comparison with the manufacture of sugar, 
is carried on on a limited scale. But should the cultivation of 
sugar-beets in this country increase at a similar rate to what 
it has on the Continent, the probability is that both branches 
of beetroot industry will grow together. 

In many Continental beetroot-sugar feu^tories, arrangements 
exist for converting the molasses resulting from refining crude 
sugar into spirit, and, if desirable, the bulk of the beet-crop can 
be used in the same establishment either for the manufacture 
of sugar or for the distillation of spirit. The manufacture of 
sugar or of spirit, in favourable seasons, yields a very good 
return for the capital employed in either industry; and there can 
be little doubt that it will pay a farmer very well to sell his 
beets, if he can grow something like 18 tons per acre, and get for 
them at the works 1/. a ton. The profit to the farmer appears 
great, if he can dispose of a crop of 18 tons of roots at that rate; 
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but at die same time it bas to be borne in mind that be bag to 
delirer the beet at the factory free of cost The cartage from the 
farm to the factory, on an average, cannot be less than 5g. per ton, 
leaving 15g. per ton. Large as the profit appears to be when be 
can succeed in raising 18 or 20 tons of beet per acre, it may yet 
be questioned whether be turns his produce to the most profitable 
account if be sells it to the sugar-manufacturer and buys back 
from him the expressed pulp. If, like many a Continental beet- 
grower, the farmer has not sufficient capital or facilities to fatten 
beasts, or no good market to dispose profitably of his fat stock, it 
will no doubt answer bis purpose very well to sell bis beets at 
15s. per ton nett But let us suppose that he finds it profitable ta 
send to market annually a considerable number of fat animals, 
and further that he is obliged to buy oilcake, Indian com, or 
similar food in addition to the roots, straw, and grass-crops be 
raises on the farm for home-consumption; it then becomes a 
question whether he would not find it more profitable to give the 
root to his stock than to sell them to the sugar-manufacturer. 

Silesian sugar-beets of fair average quality, grown in England, 
on an average contain:— 


Water. 

.. .. 84*5 

•Albuminous compounds. 

.. .. 1*5 

Sugar. 

.. .. 9*6 

Crude fibre. 

.. .. 3*5 

Mineial matter (ash) 

.. .. 1*0 


100*0 

’’’Containing nitrogen 

.. .. *24 


Now, as 100 lbs. or tons of raw beets contain 15J lbs. or tons of 
the perfectly dry matter of which beet consists, it will take about 
tons of raw beets to produce 1 ton of the perfectly dry sub¬ 
stance. lliis dry substance, according to the preceding average 
analysis, has the following composition:— 


100 parts contain; 

Sugar.61*29 

•Albuminous com{)ounds . .. 9*68 

Crude fibre . 22*68 

Mineral matter . 6*45 

100*00 

• ContainiDg nitrogen . 1*55 


It will be conceded by everyone who gives a moment’s con¬ 
sideration to tbe subject, that this is a very fiittening food. 

If a farmer sells tons of raw beets, and obtains 15s. per ton, 
be obtains 4/« 17s. 6d., and disposes of 1 ton of perfectly diy 
feeding matter, containing, as me preceding analysis shows, as> 
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tnucH ai 61*29 per cent of pure eugar, in addition to flesh- 
forming matters, readily digestible fibre, and bone and blood- 
forming mineral constituents. Now, wbat description of food 
approaching in composition to the dry substance of beet, it may 
be asked, can be bought at 4/. 17s. 6d. a ton ? The answer to this 
question is conclusive. There is no kind of food at all approach¬ 
ing in nutritive and fattening properties the solid substance of 
beets, of which 1 ton can be laid down at the farmer’s door, at 
anything like the price at which he sells 1 ton of the dry feeding 
matter of beets to the sugar-manufacturer. On farms, therefore, 
on which not sufficient food can be raised to meet the require¬ 
ments of the fattening stock, and where considerable sums of 
money are spent in the purchase of oilcake, meal, and other dry 
food, it would be folly on the part of the farmer to sell beets at 
IZ. a ton, and to pay the cost of cartage to the factory, which 
cannot be less than 5s, per ton on an average. 

Beetrootrsugar manufacturers or distillers, in Continental States 
where no ready and profitable sale for fat stock exists, will have, 
it strikes me, far less difficulty to induce farmers to grow the 
beets required to keep the factory at full work than in many parts 
of England, where farmers find it profitable not only to con¬ 
sume the food raised on the farm but to buy additional food for 
the fattening stock, and where always a much better price can be 
realized for well-fattened meat than on the Continent 

Laboratoryf 11, Sdliebury Square^ Fleet Street, E,C.y 
January, 1871. 


IV .—On the Best Mode of preparing Straw-Chaff for Feeding 
Purposes, By Dr. Augustus Voelckeb, F.R.S. 

In Volume VI. Part 1, 1870, of this Journal, Mr. Samuel Jonas, 
of Chrishall Grange, Saffron Walden, gave an interesting 
account of a plan of preparing straw-ch^ for feeding purposes, 
and preserving it for winter use, which he found extremely 
useful in practice. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Jonas’s plan consists in the use of 
a small quantity of green rye, or green tares, as a fermenting 
agent 

Mr. Jonas, who for many years has been a great advocate for 
the consumption of a large portion of straw-chaff for feeding 
purposes, uses^ a 12 horse-power engine, by Hornsby, for 
thrwing, dressing, and bagging the corn ready for market^ and 
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cutting the straw into chaff at the same time. With a ton of 
straw-chafif he uses about 1 cwt of rye or tares, cut green into 
cha£^ and 1 bushel of common salt Hiis is done in spring 
and summer; the chaff is not used until October or the winter 
months. 

The addition of the green stuff causes the straw-chaff mixture 
to heat; the volatile and odoriferous principles produced by 
the fermentation are retained by the straw-chaff, itself under¬ 
going a kind of slow cooking process, and they impregnate the 
whole mass with an extremely pleasant flavour, scarcely in¬ 
ferior to that which characterises well made meadow-hay. 

It appeared to me interesting, if not useful, to compare the 
nutritive properties of straw-chaff prepared according to Mr, 
Jonas’s plan with ordinary wheat-straw, and I therefore made a 
careful analysis of a sample of chaff taken from the bulk at 
Chrishall Grange, and kindly supplied to me by Mr. Jonas. 

The following results were obtained in the analysis of this 
straw-chaff:— 


Moisture. 7*76 

Oil and fatty matter . 1*60 

♦Albuminous compounds (flesb-furmmg matters) .. 4*19 

Sugar, gum, and other organic compounds soluble 

in water .10*16 

Digestible fibre .35*74 

Woody fibre (cellulobe).34*54 

Insoluble mineral matti i (cbiefiy silica) .. .. 3*20 

Saline mineial matters (chiefly common salt) 2*81 

100*00 

♦ Contaimng nitrogen .. *67 


In explanation of the term woody fibre (Cellulose) in the pre¬ 
ceding analysis, I would observe that it applies to that portion 
of the straw-chaff which remains behind after successively 
boiling the material with water, dilute sulphuric acid, and dilute 
caustic potash solution, and exhausting me residual dried sub¬ 
stance with alcohol and ether. There can be no doubt that the 
different alkaline and acid secretions in the animal organism 
exercise similar, probably even more, energetic effects upon 
straw than these successive exhaustions with various chemical 
agents in the laboratory. The treatment with dilute acid and 
alkali, therefore, affords a better insight into the dig^tibility 
of the bulk of straw than the mere exhaustion with water. Let 
us now compare the preceding analytical results with the com- 
positioa of ordinary wheat-chaff. 

The following is the composition of a sample of well-harvested 
wheat-etraw, which was neither under nor over ripe ;— 
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Moisture.13*33 

Oil and tatty matter . 1*74 

^Albuminous compounds (flesli-forming matters .. 2*93 

Sugar, gum, and other organic compounds soluble 

in water . 4*26 

Digestible fibre .19*40 

Woody fibre (cellulose) .. 64*13 

Insoluble mineral matter (chiefly hilica) .. .. 3'08 

Saline soluble mineral sul^tances. 1*13 

100*00 

• Contuning nitrogen . *47 


A comparison of the composition of ordinary ^ood wheat- 
straw with that of straw-chaff prepared by the system pursued 
by Mr. Jonas brings out several points of interei^ on which 
a few observations deserve to be mside. 

1. In the first place, it may be remarked that both kinds of 
straw-chaff contain about the same proportion of oil. The oil 
exhausted from straw by means of ether has a bright yellow 
colour, is sweet to the taste, and renders straw more palatable 
and more nutritious than it would be without this constituent. 
It is appreciable in quantity, for according to the preceding data 
1 ton of straw-chaff contains about 89 lbs. of oil. 

2. It will be seen that fermented straw-chaff contains rather 
more than 4 per cent, of albuminous or flesh-forming compounds, 
whereas ordinaiy wheat-straw contains in round numbers only 
3 per cent. The prepared wheat-chaff, therefore, is one-fourth 
richer in materials which produce the substance of the lean 
fibre of meat, or the muscle. 

3. Common wheat-straw of good quality contains about 4^ per 
cent, of sugar, gum, and similar soluble organic compounds. 
In over-ripe straw the amount of these soluble matters is less. 
On the other hand, in the sample of fermented straw-chaff 
analysed by me, the percentage of sugar, gum, &c., amounted 
to 10*16, or to nearly two and a half times the amount which 
occurs in good unprepared wheat-straw. The much larger pro¬ 
portion of sugar and other soluble matters in the fermented 
straw, no doubt, is due to the green-stuff employed in its pre¬ 
paration; but at the same time, the process of heating the 
mixture, it is quite probable, may have had the effect of rendering 
the chaff more soluble in water. 

Bearing in mind that the chaff prepared by Mr. Jonas con¬ 
tains so large a proportion of succulent matter, it is no wonder 
that cattle and sheep are fond of it, and thrive upon it in a 
much higher degree than upon ordinary wheat-straw. 

4. A comparison of the relative proportions of digestible and 
of woody fibre in fermented wbeat^afil^ with their proportions 
in common wheat-straw, exhibits striking difference^ which 
cannot fail to aprest the attention of stockriders. 
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Taking together digestible and woody fibre, we hare in tbd 
fermented straw-cbaff 70*38 per cent., and in ordinary wheat- 
straw 73*53 per cent; showing a slight difference in favour of 
the fermented chaff, which, being richer in sugar and other 
matters soluble in water, contains about 3 per cent, less vege¬ 
table fibre than common wheat-straw. 

ViThen the vegetable fibre of each kind of straw-chaff, or the 
material insoluble in cold and boiling water, is treated with 
dilute acid and alkalies of the same strength, for the same length 
of time, and in all other respects precisely alike, a certain pro¬ 
portion of the vegetable fibre is rendered soluble. This soluble 
portion figures in the preceding analysis as digestible fibre, 
whilst the matters insoluble after treatment with the various 
chemical agents is termed indigestible or woody fibre (Cellulose). 

Although it is not meant to convey by those terms the idea 
that animals have the power of resolving crude vegetable fibre 
into digestible and into woody fibre, in precisely the same ratio 
in which we can separate them in the laboratory, a tolerably 
good opinion may be formed of the relative digestibility of 
various foods consisting principally of vegetable fibre, by sub¬ 
mitting them to the process usually employed in laboratories for 
the determination of woody fibre. 

In the cases before us, it will be seen that, of the total amount 
of vegetable fibre present in the fermented wheat-chaff, 45f per 
cent, were rendered soluble by the treatment described, and 
84^ per cent (in round numbers) left behind as indigestible 
woody fibre, whilst the 73^ per cent of vegetable fibre present 
in common wheat-straw chaff were resolved, by treatment with 
dilute acid and alkaline liquid, into 19^ per cent, only of digest¬ 
ible, and into 54 per cent of indigestible, woody fibre. In other 
words, the same treatment rendered soluble 50*85 per cent, of 
the vegetable fibre of the fermented prepared chaf^ and only 
^6*38 per cent of the fibre of common wheat-straw. 

These differences are very marked, and well calculated to 
explain, in a great measure, the great inferiority of the fermented 
chw as a feeding material over common straw-chaff. 

The fermentation to which the straw is submitted in Mr. 
Jonas’s plan thus has the effect of rendering the hard and dry 
substance which constitutes the bulk of straw more soluble and 
digestible than it is in its natural condition. But useful as the 
effect of the slow and moist heat, developed in the mixture of 
straw-chaff with green rye or cut tares, no doubt is in rendering 
the fibre of the chaff more digestible, this is not the only recom¬ 
mendation of Mr. Jonas’s admirable plan of preparing a really 
very nutritive and important food for stock. 

Another recommenfiation is the extremely delicate flavour and 
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the palatable condition which is conferred upon the straw in the 
process of fermentation. The prepared straw-chaff, kindly sent to 
me by Mr. Jonas, had all the agreeable smell which characterises 
good green meadow-hay, and a hot infusion with water produced 
a liquid which could hardly be distinguished from hay-tea. 

Although fermented chaff resembles bay so much in taste 
and smell, it need hardly be stated that the latter is more 
valuable for feeding purposes. However, the differences in the 
nutritive properties of meadow-hay and straw-chaff made from 
rather under-ripe wheat-straw, prepared and fermented in ac¬ 
cordance with Mr. Jonas’s directions is not so great as might 
be imagined by some. A little cake ground into meal and 
sprinkled over the chaff would go far to obliterate' the differ¬ 
ence in the feeding quality of the two kinds of chaff. 

I would particularly recommend for that purpose a cake rich 
in albuminous compounds. Green German rape-cake or decorti¬ 
cated cotton-cake, added to the straw-chaff in but small quan¬ 
tities will bring up the percentage of albuminous compounds to 
what it is in good meadow-hay. Best decorticated cotton-cake 
contains about 40 per cent., green rape-cake about 33 per cent, 
and the finest linse^-cake from 30 to 32 per cent, of albuminous 
compounds. About 2 cwts. of decorticated cotton-cake ground 
into meal and added to one ton of fermented straw-chaff, pre¬ 
suming it to have always the same composition as the sample 
analysed by me, 1 find constitutes a mixture which agrees closely 
in composition with good meadow-hay. 

In order to enable others to compound a mixed food from 
straw-chaff, resembling in composition good meadow-hay, 1 have 
placed in the following Table the analyses of ordinary wheat- 
straw, of the fermented sample, and ^e mean results of 25 
analyses of common meadow-hay. 


COMF08^'lO^8 OP 



1 Common Meadow* 

Fermented and 

Wheat 


Ua>. 

Prepaied 

StraW'ChalL 

Straw*cliaff 

Moisture . 

, 14-61 

7-76 

13*33 

Oil and fatty matter 

2 56 

1*60 

1*74 

**Albuminous compounds 

8*44 

4-19 

2*93 

formmg matters) .. j 

Sugar, gum and other soluble) 
organic compounds .. 

1 41-07 

10’16 

4*26 

Digestible fibre . 

Inmgestible woody fibre 1 
(o^uloee). / 

1 

27*16 

1 

35*74 

34-54 

19*40 

54*13 

Mineral matter (ash) .. ., 

1 6-16 

6*01 

4*21 


100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

• Containing uitiogen . 

1-35 

. •« 

*17 
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it will !» seen, ccmtains rather more diui twice 
At niaclx Albuminotis or flesh-forming matter as the sample of 
ttow-ohaff of which the analysis is here given; hence the advi- 
sibility to add to the latter some oil-cake, which, moreover, will 
have the effect of raising the percentage of oil, and bringing it 
up to about the same amount as is found in meadow-hay. 

Chaff, especially if it be made from over-ripe straw, is not much 
liked by sheep or cattle, on account of its insipid taste and harsh¬ 
ness ; and considerable difficulty is experienced to induce stock 
to consume straw-chaff in as large a quantity as is desirable. 
To meet this difficulty, several stock-feeders with whom I am 
acquainted have found it useful in practice to use straw-chaff 
wim some treacle previously diluted with sufficient water to 
impregnate uniformly the chaff with the sweet liquid. The 
only fault I have to find with this otherwise good plan of render¬ 
ing chaff more palatable, is that the farmer has to pay from 13Z. 
to 14/, per ton for the treacle, and obtains in that material only 
about 54 to 60 per cent of sugar, the rest being water and 
impurities of no feeding value. 

By Mr. Jonas’s plan straw-chaff is not merely made more 
palatable, but, as it is mixed with a little green food, it undergoes 
a slow cooking process, and becomes more digestible, and per¬ 
meated by a delicate hay-flavour. Thus the most is made both 
of the green stuff and the straw, and an excellent food is pro¬ 
duced at a trifling expense, greatly superior in feeding properties 
to treacled ordinary straw-chaff, which costs more money. 

The great simplicity of preparing and storing straw-chaff, and 
the inexpensiveness of Mr. Jonas’s plan are further advantages, 
which all who consume much straw for feeding purposes may 
secure to themselves. 

The more one looks into this subject, the more one becomes 
impressed with the great practical value of Mr. Jonas’s plan of 
preparing a most useful and nutritious auxiliary food; and it 
is much to be desired that this extremely simple, inexpensive, 
and ^ in all respects excellent plan of dealing with straw for 
feeding purposes may be spread throughout the length and 
breadd^ of the country. 

11, 8dlid>ury Square, Fleet Street, E.C., 

January, 1871. 
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V .—Effects of the Drought of 1870 on some of th^ Experimental 

Crops at Bothamsted. By J. B*. Lawss, Esq., F.R.&, F.C.S., 
an4 J. H. Gilbert, Ph. D., F.R.S., F.C.S. 

The rainfall of Great Britain is usually sufficient for the growth 
of a considerable variety of crops, in fairly abundant quantity. 
Indeed, so far at least as the growth of corn is concerned, our 
fears are of injury from an excess rather than from a deficiency 
of rain. It is only occasionally, and generally at long intervals, 
that a season of great drought occurs; and then it is that we 
forcibly realise how essential for luxuriant vegetation is an 
abundant supply of water. 

Throughout the Midland, Southern, and Eastern portions of 
England, the year 1870, just past, has been characterised by 
a season of drought, commencing with the period when vegetation 
usually becomes active, and extending, with little intermission, to 
the time when its activity has upon the whole greatly diminished, 
and in the case of some crops entirely ceased. To hnd a parallel 
we must go back to 1844, or more than a quarter of a century. 
The summer of 1868 was, it is true, one of great drought; and, 
being hotter than that of 1870, it is not improbable that there 
was at some periods of it a greater deficiency of moisture in the 
soil than in the latter year. In fact, those who travelled through 
the Southern and Midland counties of England in July, 1868, 
will not soon forget the almost entire absence of green in the 
meadows, and the intense heat of the atmosphere, resembling 
more what we read of in tropical countries than the usual expe¬ 
rience of our own summers. Although both the drought and 
heat were more extreme during the months of May, June, and 
July in 1868 than in 1870, the deficiency of rain commenced a 
month earlier and extended later last year; and hence, not only 
the first crops of grass and hay, but also the second growth, 
suffered much more in the season just past than in 1868. 

It is only when crops are grown under precisely similar 
circumstances, as to manure and other conditions, for many 
years in succession, that we can obtain satisfactory data for 
studying the influence of variation of season on the amount and 
character of the produce. At Rothamsted, as is known to most 
of the readers of this Journal, numerous experiments on the 
growth of various crops, each grown year after year on the same 
land, with different descriptions of manure, the same description 
being applied year after year to the same plot, have been carried 
on without change for many years; in some cases reaching back 
as far as the drought of 1844, above referred to. Taking 
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advantiige of the rewiltt m> obtained, it is proposed, in the 
pme^t fMtper, to consider briefly:— 

la The probable amount of water exhaled during growth by 
some of our most important crops. 

2. The source whence the required supply of water is obtained. 

3. The difference of the effects of the drought of 1870 on 
the different experimental crops. 

Amount of Water given off by Plants during Growth. 

A series of experiments was commenced in 1849, and was 
continued for ten years, to determine the amount of water given 
off by plants during their growth, in relation to the amount of 
the various constituents they assimilated. Of agricultural plants, 
wheat, barley, and mixed grasses, as representatives of the 
Graminaceous family; beans, peas, and clover, of the Leguminous 
family; and swedes, white turnips, mangolds, potatoes, and 
artichokes, as root-crops, were thus experimented upon. Similar 
experiments were also made on the exhalation by evergreen 
and deciduous trees, six of each being selected. 

The plan of experimenting was as follows:—Cylindrical 
vessels, first of glass and afterwards of zinc, 14 inches in depth, 
9 inches in diameter, and holding about 40 lbs. of soil, were 
employed. Soil from the plot in the experimental wheat«field 
which had grown 10 successive crops without manure was selected. 
The general rule was to make three experiments with each descrip¬ 
tion of plant; one with the above soil without further addition; 
one with the same soil with purely mineral manure added; and the 
third with the same soil and bodi mineral manure and ammonia- 
salts in addition. In the cases of wheat and barley, plants from 
three seeds, and of beans, peas, and clover, one plant only, were 
planted in each vessel. A glass plate, having a hole in the centre 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter for the plants to grow 
through, and another smaller one, closed at pleasure by a cork, for 
the supply of water, were then firmly cemented upon the top of each 
vessel. One vessel, supplied with soil and fitted with a glass 
cover like the rest, was, however, always left without a plant, in 
order to ascertain the probable amount of evaporation from the 
surface of the soil itseli, through the centre orifice, independently 
of growth; though, in the experiments with plants, the hole 
was always partially closed, hy laying small pieces of glass 
over it as far as the stems would allow. Of course in experi¬ 
menting with root-crops the holes in the glass covers were larger, 
bat they were kept closed around the plants as far as possible, 
in the manner just described. 

The vessel with its contents, weighing more than 40 lbs., was 
weighed from time to time, generally every ten days during 
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active grewtb, hj means of a deligite balance made for the 
purpose; which, though carrying so heavy a weight, was capable 
of indicating a change of a few grains. The plants were of 
course supplied with water as it was needed. The earlier 
results, both with agricultural plants and trees, are published in 
the * Journal of the Horticultural Society of London,’ and to the 
reports there given we must refer the reader for the details of 
the inquiry as far as they are yet recorded.* 

Referring here only to the results obtained with some of the 
agricultural plants, it will be sufficient for our present purpose to 
summarise them as follows:— 

1« The amount of water given off by the plants during 
growth was found to bear relation to the quantity of the total 
dry blatter, or the total non-nitrogenous substance, fixed or 
assimilated ; and within somewhat narrow limits the same re¬ 
lation was observed in the case of both graminaceous and legu¬ 
minous corn-crops. 

2. In relation to a given quantity of water exhaled, twice or 
three times as much nitrogenous substance is fixed by a legu¬ 
minous, as by a graminaceous corn-crop. 

3. In the growth and ripening of either graminaceous or 
leguminous corn-crops, probably on the average from 250 to 
300 parts of water are given off for 1 part of total dry substance 
fixed or assimilated. 

Before considering the application of this estimate to any 
special cases, it may be well to give an illustration of its bearing 
in general terms. Several plots in the experimental wheat-field 
give an average of about 3 tons of total produce (corn and 
straw) per acre per annum; and if we assume one-sixth of this 
to be water, we have remaining 2^ tons of dry substance 
ripened by the end of July, or the middle of August, each year; 
and if we further assume that 300 parts of water may be exhaled 
for 1 part of dry substance fixed, we have 300 x 2*5 = 750 tons 
of water evaporated per acre by the growth of such a crop. 

Owing to the difficulty of eliminating surface evaporation 
other than through the growing herbage, in experiments on 
the exhalation from a sod of mixed grasses, we cannot so safely 
adopt a figure to represent the probable average amount of 
water given off for 1 part of dry substance fixed in their case 
as in that of their ripened allies, wheat and barley. We will 


* Experimental investigation into the amount of jwater given off by plants 
durjbg their growth, especially in relation to the fixation and source of their 
various constituents/—(‘ Jour. Hort. Soc. Lond.,* vol. v. part i. 185U.) 

* Report upon some experiments undertaken at the suggestion of Professor 
Handley, to ascertain the comparative evaporating properties of Evergreen and 
Dedduous Trees/—(* Jour. Hort Soo. Loud/ vol. vi. parts iii. and iv. 18ff 1.) 
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liowever, for the, purpose of illustration, that in the 
growth of hay, as in that of the grain-crops, about 800 parts of 
water will be exhaled for 1 j^rt of dry substance assimilated; 
and since one of the experimental plots of meadow land at 
Rothamsted has given an average, over fifteen years, of 3 tons of 
hay, or about 2^ tons of dry substance per acre per annum, its 
growth would again represent an exhalation of about 750 tons of 
water per acre per annum—but extending in this case not later 
than to the middle or end of June. 

We will now adduce some special cases illustrating the 
amount of water exhaled by different crops, and their dl^pendence 
on the rainfall of the period of active growth, or on the supplies 
of moisture previously accumulated within the soil. 


Results relating to the Growth op the Hay-crop. 

The following Table (I.) shows the amount of hay obtained 
per acre each year for fifteen years in succession (1856-1870):— 

1. Without manure. 

2. With mixed mineral manure and 400 lbs. ammonia-salts 
per acre per annum. 

3. With mixed mineral manure and 550 lbs. nitrate of soda 
per acre per annum (thirteen years only, 1858-1870). 

The Table also shows, side by side with the records of produce, 
the amount of rain, in inches, which fell at Rothamsted each year 

Table L 


Ytttri. 

Hat rRB Acur 

Raiv at Il( 

April. May. 

ITfUMOTSD. 

Without 

Manure 

Mineral 
Manure and 
Ammonia- 
sal ts 

Mineral 
Manure mid 
hiitrate of 
boda. 

Muon 

June. 

TotaU 

* 


Cwta. 

Cwts. 

Cwta 

Owts 

Inches. 

Inches 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1856 


56| 

.. 

391 

2*61 

4*70 

1*91 

9*22 

1857 

25§ 

57} 



2*16 

rio 

2*21 

6*47 

1858 

22 

04 


45} 

2*58 

2*55 

0*96 

6*09 

1859 

22g 

55^ 

54} 

44 

2-70 

2*09 

2*72 

7*61 

1860 

211 

50} 



1*94 

4*30 

6*26 

12*50 

1861 

25i 

5fii 

52i 

44| 

1-28 

1*04 

2*98 

5*30 

1862 

27} 

57i 

51 

46J 

2*84 

2 91 

3*41 

9*16 

1863 

20i 

53} 

58} 

441 

0*96 

1 01 

4*60 

6-57 

1864 

24 

50| 

60J 

45 

1*25 

1*88 

1*79 

4*92 

1865 

11} 

34} 

47} 

sn 

0*47 

3*05 

0*68 

4*20 

1866 

23} 

44} 

58} 

42} 

1*95 

1*24 

4*61 

7*70 

1867 

29} 

48 


47} 

2*82 

3*35 

1*06 

7*23 

1866 

17} 

59ji 

69 

48} i 

2*19 

0*73 

0*37 

3*29 

1869 

38 

68} 

76J 

61 

2*13 

3*23 1 

1*07 

6*43 

1870 

6} 

29} 

56} 

30} 

0*46 

1*35 i 

0*98 

2*79 

Average 22} 

62| 

67f 

43} 

1*89 

2’30 ' 

1 

2*87 

6*56 
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daring tbe months of April, May, and June, which may be 
considered as including tne period of active growth of the hay- 
crop. 

Although there is much to be learnt from the results brought 
together in the foregoing Table, much more information than 
is there given would be required—as to the difference in the 
character of the herbage produced under the different conditions, 
the distribution of the rain, the degree and range of tempera¬ 
ture, and the mutual adaptations of moisture, heat, and stage of 
growth) of the plants—to enable us to account for all the fluc¬ 
tuations in the amounts of gross produce which the records 
show. 

It is seen at a glance that the fluctuations from year to year in 
the amounts of produce without manure, though doubtless g^atly 
dependent on &e quantity and distribution of the rain falling 
during the period ot active growth, by no means correspond with 
the fluctuations in the total amount of rain during the three 
months. Thus, the average fall for the three months is 6*56 inches, 
and the average produce of hay without manure is 22f cwts. 
But we have, with almost exactly the same total amount of rain 
during the same period in 1863 (6*57 inches), only 20^ cwts. of 
hay; whereas, with even rather less (6*43 inches), in 1869, we 
have the heaviest produce obtained in any one of the series of 
15 years, namely, 38 cwts. The fact is that, coincidently with 
the small produce of 1863, less than one-third of the total rainfall 
of the three months occurred during the first two months of the 
period; whilst, coincidently with the very heavy produce in 
1869, there was considerably more than the average fall of rain 
in both April and May, and less than half the average fall in 
June; the result being that more than five-sixths of the total fell 
during the first two of the three months, when its influence upon 
the growth would be the greatest Again, the heaviest total fall 
within the growing period was in 1860, when there was nearly 
double the average amount, whilst the produce only exceeded the 
average by less than 2 cwts. of hay; the facts being, that about 
half the total amount fell in June, that is, not until the last month 
of growth; and that the temperature was very unusually low 
almost throughout the period of active vegetation. 

The lowest amounts of produce were—17^ cwts. in 1868, 11J 
cwts. in 1865, and only 5J cwts. in 1870. This last, the lowest 
amount in the series, is coincident with the smallest amount of total 
rain over the three months throughout the fifteen years, namely 2*79 
inches. With only 3*29 inches in the three months of 1868, there 
was a produce of 17J cwts., but with 4*2 inches in 1865, there 
was only 11^ cwts. But whilst, in the latter year, there was 
in April only about one-fourth the average fcdl, and very high 
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t^peratore, there was during the same month in 1868 more 
than the average fall, and about the average temperature. 

Turning to the columns of produce obtained by the two 
artificial manures, it is seen that, whilst in the earlier years 
the mineral manure and ammonia^salts gave more hay than the 
mineral manure and nitrate of soda, in the later years the mineral 
manure and nitrate yielded considerably more than the mineral 
manure and ammonia-salts. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
fluctuations in the produce are dependent on other conditions than 
the variations in external or climatic circumstances alone. It 
will come within the special province of our subject to explain 
this further presently; but, in passing, we may here remark that 
the character of the mixed herbage in regard to the distribution 
of plants, and the prevalence of individual species, was very 
widely different in the two cases; and the dependence of the 
amount of produce on external supplies of moisture will, of 
course, be greatly measured by the degree of root range, and 
the consequent command of the moisture within the soil itself, 
of the particular species favoured. 

These few observations will be sufficient to indicate some of 
the points of interest which the study of the subject in detail is 
calculated to elucidate, and to show the complexity of the condi¬ 
tions upon which the final result—the weight of hay—depends. 

We will now turn to the more special object of the present 
communication. 

The following are the amounts of hay obtained per acre in 
1870, on each of the three plots already referred to, and also 
the average amounts over 15 years without manure, and with 
mineral manure and ammonia-salts, and over 13 jears with 
mineral manure and nitrate of soda. 


Table II. 




1Ia\ rsB Ackk. 



1870. 

Average 

15 (or IJ) xcars, 

1856-70. 

Deficiency In 

1870. 


Cwt*. 

Cwts. 

CwtA 

Without manure. 


22f 

17 

Mineral manure and ammonia-salts .. 

29^ 

52f 

22^ 

Mineral manure and nitrate of soda .. 

561 

57t 

1 n 


Thus, under the influence of the extraordinary drought of 
1870, there was a variation in the amount of produce on closely 
adjoining plots, from only cwts. of hay without manure, to 
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29i cwti. with mineral manure and ammonia* salts, and to 
56^ cwts. with mineral manure and nitrate of soda. Indeed, 
widiout manure there was not only less j^oduce than in any pre¬ 
ceding year of the fifteen, but only about one-fourth the average 
amount. With mineral manure and ammonia-salts there was 
again considerably lower produce than in any other of the fifteen 
years with the same manure, and a deficiency of nearly 23 cwts. 
compared with the average. Notwithstanding this, we have the 
remarkable result of 2 tons 16 cwts. of hay produced by mineral 
manure and nitrate of soda, or only about 1 cwt. less than the 
average amount by that manure; about 2^ tons more than with¬ 
out manure, and 1-^ ton more than by the mixture of mineral 
manure* and an amount of ammonia-salts containing about the 
same quantity of nitrogen as the nitrate. 

On the assumption that probably about 300 parts of water 
pass through the plants for one part of dry substance fixed, about 
700 tons of water must have been exhaled by the herbage during 
the growth of the 56 cwts. of hay. But, reckoning an inch of 
rain to represent a fall of 101 tons per acre, the 2 79 inches 
which fell in 1870 during April, May, and June, the period of 
active vegetation, could only supply 282 tons of this, provided 
(which would not be the case) none of it was lost by drainage, 
and none of it passed off by evaporation otherwise than through 
the plants themselves. On the same assumptions, the amount 
which fell would be about 160 tons less than sufficient for the 
requirements of the crop grown by mineral manure and ammonia- 
salts, but more than three times as much as would be required 
by the growth of the unmanured produce. 

So striking was the difference in the effect of the drought on 
two plots side by side, the one manured with mineral manure 
and a given quantity of nitrogen in the form of ammonia-salts, 
and the other with the same mineral manure and the same 
quantity of nitrogen, but the latter in the form of nitrate of soda 
instead of ammonia-salts, that it was decided, on the removal of 
the crop, to determine the quantities of water existing in the soil 
of the three plots to a depth somewhat greater than the lowest to 
which roots could be traced; and also to observe the difference 
in the development and distribution of the roots, if any, on the 
different plots. Accordingly, on July 25 and 26, 1870, samples 
of soil were taken from the diree plots to the depth of 54 inches 
in each case, roots having beep traced on one of them to within 
a few inches of that depth. 

The^ pl^ of collecting and preparing samples of soil for 
analysis will be understood from the following description of the 
process in the present instance: A square yard, comprising a fair 
proportion of the species contributing to the bulk of the herbage, 

VOL. VII.—S. S._ H 
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having been carefully selected on each plot, a case or frame, open 
at the top and bottom, made of strong sheet-iron, 6 inches square 
by 9 inches deep (but which may be of any desired sise), was 
driven into the ground in the centre of the square, level with the 
surface. The enclosed soil was then dug out exactly to the defpth 
of the case. The soil around the case, to the extent of the square 
yard selected, was then removed to the level of the bottom of it; 
it was again driven down, and its contents carefully taken out; 
and so on, the process was repeated, until the desir^ depth was 
attained. The determination of the water in the samples being 
the special object of the experiments in question, the exact weight 
of the soil was taken immediately on removal, so that any loss of 
moisture by evaporation during preservation, or preparation for 
analysis, might be duly taken account of. The whole was then 
broken up, the stones sifted out, separating first those which did 
not pass a 1-inch sieve, next a ^incb, and finally a ^inch sieve 
being used. The mould, or soil, passing the J-inch sieve was 
weighed, a proportional part of it finely powdered for analysis 
and re-weighed. In the soils so prepared, the loss of moisture, 
at different temperatures, has been and the nitrogen and some 
other constituents will be determined. 

The following Table shows the percentage of moisture, as deter¬ 
mined by the loss when dried at ^12° Fahr., inclusive of that by 
evaporation during preparation for analysis, in the soil from 
each of the three plots of the experimental meadow-land, at each 
depth to which the samples were taken :— 

Table IH.—^^Ioistube in the Soil from Plots of Permanent Meadow Land 
differently Manured. Samples collected July 25-6, 1870. 


The results recorded in this Table are of great interest and 
significance; and they supply important data towards the explana* 
tion of the extraordinary difference in the amount pf produce 
obtained on the different plots. It should be premised, however. 


Pebcesctages or Moisttke (Soils dried at 212° Fahr ), 

Plot 9. Plot 14. 

Plot 8 . Mineral Manure Mineral Manure 
Without Manure. and and 

Ammonio-Balta. Nitrate of Soda 

10*83 13*00 12*16 

13*34 10*18 11*80 

19*23 16*46 15*65 

22*71 18*96 16*30 

24*28 20*54 17’18 

25*07 21*34 18*06 

19*24 16*7.5 15*19 


Depth of Sample 


First 9 inches 
Second 9 inches 
Third 9 inches 
Fourth 9 inches 
Fifth 9 inches 
Sixth 9 inches 

Mean.. 
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that between the removal of the crops and the date of sampling 
the soils, in all nearly an inch of rain had fallen, perhaps affect¬ 
ing somewhat the actual percentages, but the relatiye amounts 
probably but little. 

The first point to remark is, that the first 9 inches of soil of 
both the heavily manured, and more or less heavily cropped, 
plots contained a higher percentage of moisture than that of 
the unmanured and Hghtly cropped plot. But from that point 
•downwards to a depth of 54 inches, and doubtless further still, 
the manure^ and more heavily cropped soils contained much less 
moisture than the unmanured; and the most heavily cropped 
soil, that of Plot 14, manured with mineral manure and nitrate of 
soda, contained considerably less than that of Plot 9, manured with 
mineral manure and ammonia-salts. And whilst at a depth of 
from 45 to 54 inches the unmanured soil contained 25 per cent, 
of moisture, that receiving mineral manure and ammonia-salts 
contained only 21*34 per cent.; and that receiving mineral 
manure and nitrate of soda only 18 per cent., or scarcely fths as 
much as the unmanured soil at the same depth. To sum up 
the results, there is an average amount of moisture down to the 
depth of 54 inches, of 19J per cent, on the plot without manure^ 
of onlj 16| per cent, on ike plot manured with mineral manure 
and ammonia-salts, and of scarcely Ib^ per cent on that manured 
with mineral manure and nitrate of soda, or only about -^ths as 
much on the latter as on the unmanured plot 

The subsoil of this meadow land is a reddish yellow clay, 
interspersed with grey veins, and the specific gravity increases 
by about one-half from the surface down to the greatest depth 
taken. For our present purpose it will be a sufficiently near 
approximation to the truth to assume that down to the depth 
of 54 inches, the soil (exclusive of stones) weighed an average of 
1,000,000 lbs. per acre for every 3 inches of depth, or an aggre¬ 
gate of 18,000,000 lbs. per acre to the depth of 54 inches. 
Adopting this estimate, and the percentages of moisture given 
in Table III., it results that down to the depth of 54 inches, or 
4 feet 6 inches, the unmanured soil retained 1546, the soil of 
Plot 9, 1346, and that of Plot 14, 1221 tons of water. That is 
to say, to the depth of 4 feet 6 inches, the soil of Plot 9, manured 
with mineral manure and ammonia-salts, contained 200 tons, 
and that of Plot 14, manured with mineral manure and nitrate 
of soda, 325 tons less water per acre than that of the unma¬ 
nured soil to the same depth; whilst, from the gpreat difference 
in the percentage at the lowest depths taken in the three cases, 
there can be no doubt that the difference extended considerably 
deemr still. 

Here, then, we have evidence of the source whence the ma- 

h2 
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nured crops derived llie water required for their growth, over 
and above that supplied by the rain actually falling during the 
period of active vegetation. But the questions obviously arise—if 
the unmanured subsoil retained so much more water, why did the 
crop suffer from the drought so very much more than the manured 
crops ? and why did the crop manured with mineral manure and 
ammonia-salts suder so much more than that manured with 
mineral manure and nitrate of soda, and not avail itself so fully 
as did the latter of the stores of moisture within the soil ? To 
gain some information on the points here suggest^, careful 
examination was made of the distribution of species on the 
square yard of the plot selected, of the section of the soil and 
subsoil, and of the distribution of roots within them. 

It should be stated that 53 species in all are found on the 
continuously unmanured plot; this great complexity of herbage 
being maintained in consequence of the little encouragement to- 
luxuriance of any. On the other hand, by the application of 
mineral manure and ammonia-salts on Plot 9, and of mineral 
manure and nitrate of soda on Plot 14, for many years in suc¬ 
cession, and the consequent great encouragement and predomi¬ 
nance of certain individual species, the total number discernible 
has become reduced to 30 on each of these plots. And whilst 
the herbage on the unmanured plot comprises 17 graminaceous, 
4 leguminous, and 32 miscellaneous or weedy species, that of 
Plot 9 includes only 15 graminaceous, 2 leguminous, and 13 
miscellaneous species, and that of Plot 14 only 14 gramina¬ 
ceous, 3 leguminous, and 13 miscellaneous species. 

But such, again, is the difference in the character of the two 
nitrogenous manures—ammonia-salts and nitrate of soda—in 
regard to their reactions upon the soil, and the consequent degree 
of rapidity and range of distribution of them or their products of 
decomposition within it, that they respectively encourage the 
development of species of widely different underground, as well 
as above-ground habit of growth. Thus, the dominant plants 
were very different on the two manured plots. Under the inff uence 
of the annual application of mineral manure and ammonia-salts, 
DcudylU glomerata (rough cock’s-foot), Agrostis vulgaris (common 
bent-gprass), Fesluca ovim (sheep’s-fescue), and Poa pratemia 
(common meadow-grass), among graminaceous plants, and 
Rumex ou^osa (sorrel-dock), among the miscellaneous herbage, 
prevailed somewhat in the order of enumeration; whilst under 
the influence of mineral manure and nitrate of soda Bromus 
moUia (soft brome-grass), had become so prominent as to constitute 
probably about one-half the crop; Poa trivialia (rough meadow- 
graif)was also very prominent^ Holcua lanaJtus (woolly soft-grass). 
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Festuca ovina (sheep’s-fescue), LoKumpererme (rye-grass), Dactylis 
glomerata (rough cock’s-foot), Amrui jlavescens (yellow oat-grass), 
and among weeds Anthriscus sylvestris (wild beaked-parsley), 
coming next in order of prevalence. And, whilst the plants most 
encouraged by the ammonia-salts have a tufty habit of growth 
above ground, and a tendency to luxuriate within a limited range 
beneath the surface, some of those most favoured by the nitrate 
of soda, and especially under its influence, are very different in 
character, not growing in tufts, but producing comparatively uni¬ 
formly dense herbage, with many stems, comparatively few root- 
leaves, and roots having a characteristically downward tendency, 
those of the Bromus mollis especially (which contributed such a 
large proportion of the whole crop) being strong and wiry, and 
descending far into the subsoil. 

The sectional examinations, indeed, showed great differences in 
the character of the turf, in the prevalence and character of de¬ 
velopment of the roofs within and below it, and in the character 
of the soil and subsoil, as the following brief abstract of the 
observations made will show. It should be first stated, however, 
that whilst on the square yard selected as characteristic of the 
unmanured plot, there were found 9 graminaceous, 4 legu¬ 
minous, and 11 miscellaneous sjiecies—in all 24; on that of Plot 
9, having mineral manure and ammonia-salts, there were only 
6 graminaceous, no leguminous, and only 3 miscellaneous spe¬ 
cies ; and on that of Plot 14, receiving mineral manure and nitrate 
of soda, again only 6 graminaceous, only 1 leguminous, and 2 
miscellaneous species. 

Owing to the great complexity of the herbage on the un¬ 
manured plot, including a comparatively large number of legu¬ 
minous, and miscellaneous or weedy species, some fleshy roots 
were observed at a considerable depth. The turf consisted of a 
complex network of fine roots and fibrils, which were much 
less in size and strength than in the case of either of the manured 
plots. These fine roots seemed to have more or less complete 
possession of the soil to a depth of about 6 inches, and some of 
them then showed a downward tendency; becoming, however, 
much fewer, and even in the second and third 9 inches extremely 
fine ; and at a depth of about 40 inches they were as fine as a 
fibre of silk or a spider’s web. It was concluded, though not 
with great certainty, that the roots found at the greatest depth 
were those of A^ostis vulgaris and Bromus mollis. The sample 
of the first 9 inches of the unmanured soil possessed the character 
of mould not much less than that of the manured plots; the second 
9 inches was also veiy much altered from the character of the clay 
subsoil; but below this point very slight difference was observ- 
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able; though, of the four lower samples, the uppermost, that is,, 
the third from the surface, perhaps showed slightly the least, and 
the lowest, or sixth, the brightest red tinge. 

The turf of Plot 9, manured with minefal manure and am¬ 
monia-salts, consisted of a dense, almost peat-like mass, of de¬ 
composing roots, radicle leaves, and stubble, thickly penetrated 
with strong roots and fibrils, the whole being as much matted as 
on the unmanured soil, showing, however, less complexity, but 
greater strength of roots. The horizontal subterraneous stems 
of the Agrostis vulgaris gpreatly predominated, emitting many 
fibrils, and sending out many descending fibrous roots. Poa 
pratensis also developed a large amount of strong root, and a 
profusion of fibrils. Roots penetrated to about the same depth 
as on Plot 3, but in larger quantity, and of larger size; being, 
however, in the fifth 9 inches, both very few in number and very 
fine. As already said, the samples of the first 9 inches of the 
soil of the three plots differed comparatively little from one 
another in the degree of their change by the action of vegeta¬ 
tion ; but, if anything, that of this Plot 9 was the darkest, indi¬ 
cating so far more of mould-like character. The second 9 inches 
of this plot was decidedly more changed than that of the un¬ 
manured, or of even Plot 14. The third and fourth 9 inches 
were, compared with the unmanured, slightly darker, or less 
bright in colour, showing still some change. The fifth and sixth 
were little, if at all, distinguishable in colour from the raw, red¬ 
dish-yellow clay of the unmanured plot at corresponding depths. 

The turf of Plot 14, manured with mineral manure and 
nitrate of soda, had not the peaty appearance of that of Plot 9 ; 
the prevailing plant, Bromus mollis^ which made up about half 
the crop, possessing comparatively few radicle leaves; whilst, 
especially under the influence of this manure, Poa trivialisy 
Holcus lanatus, and Lolium perenne, have a tendency to assume 
the same character of development above ground. The Bromus 
mollis, too, was found in a most striking degree to send down * 
strong wiry roots into the subsoil, leaving only its fibrils, and 
the roots of less prominent or smaller species, to feed near the 
surface. The second 3 inches of soil also held together, being full 
of fibre. At the extremity of the fibrils of the Bromus mollis small 
tubercles, much like those which occur on the roots of some legu¬ 
minous plants, were observed down to a depth of perhaps 12 or 
14 inches. Th^ roots of this grass extended, however, to a depth 
of nearly 4 feet, still maintaining their wiry character. The dif¬ 
ference in the character of the samples of soil, and especially of 
the subsoil, of this compared with those of either of the odier plots, 
was very striking. The first 9 inches differed little from that of 
the unmanured plot. The second was, however, more altered 
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than that of the unmanured plot at the corresponding depth. 
The t^d, fourth, fifth, and sixth 9 inches were very strikingly 
different in appearance from the corresponding layers of either 
of the other two plots; the clay, instead of being of a compara¬ 
tively uniform reddish yellow colour, was very much mottled or 
veined, showing a mixture of yellow, grey, red, and brown, with 
the yellow and grey predominating. So much was this the case 
that when the samples were powdered they were of a yellowish 
grey colour, instead of reddish yellow; and the lighter or less 
yellow the greater the depth of the sample, that of the sixth 
9 inches being the lightest of all. 

There was, perhaps, more of natural grey vein in the subsoil 
of this than in that of the other plots, but the difference in 
colour and texture was too great to be so accounted for. Upon 
the whole the lower layers were softer and more soapy than in 
the case of either Plot 3 or Plot 9; though, as Table III. at 
page 98 shows, they contained a considerably less percentage 
of moisture. Indeed, the subsoil of this plot had much more 
the appearance of disintegration from some cause than that of 
either of the others; it was consequently much more easily 
worked, and especially more so than that of the unmanured plot, 
which was very tough and hard. 

To sum up these distinctions: it is seen that not only did 
different plants become dominant according to the diferent 
condition of the plot as to manure, but those which prevailed 
on the unmanured land, though numerous, had much finer and 
much less vigorous roots; the raw clay of the subsoil was much 
less changed ; and it had yielded up very much less moisture to 
the growing crop. On the plot manured with mineral manure 
and ammonia-salts free-growing grasses predominated; but 
chiefly those whose underground habit of growth was such as 
rendered them dependent for their food and moisture in great 
measure on that which is to be found in the upper layers of the 
soil. Still, owing to die increased vigour of growth under the 
influence of the manure, it is seen that moisture was obtained, 
either directly by the roots of the plants, or by capillary action 
induced by ^e pumping out of the upper layers, from the 
extreme depths to which the samples were taken; and, from 
the great difference in the percentage of moisture at that depth 
compared with that of the unmanured plot, there is no doubt 
that the action extended deeper still. On Plot 14, on the other 
h^d, where nitrate of soda was applied, the plant which con¬ 
tributed about half the produce had roots of a very characteristi¬ 
cally downward tendency. We find the soil, to the depths 
examined, pumped drier still; and, coincidently, the drought 
has comparatively little affected the amount of the crop. 
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Intimately connected with the greater change in the subsoil 
of the plot manured with nitrate of soda than in that manured 
with ammonia-salts, with the greater predominance and luxuri¬ 
ance of the deeper-feeding herbage, and with the consequent 
little evil effects from the drought where the nitrate was employed, 
is doubtless the fact that the ammonia of the ammonia-salts is 
much more readily absorbed and retained by the soil than is the 
nitric acid of the nitrate. The latter, consequently, becomes, 
under the influence of rain, more rapidly distributed and washed 
into the subsoil, whither the roots follow it. As this filtration, 
into and through the subsoil, of a solution of the nitrate, or of its 
products of decomposition within the soil, has been proceeding 
for thirteen years in succession, there is little cause for surprise 
that the subsoil should have become much more changed than 
where the ammonia-salts had been used. It seems intelligible, 
too, that those plants of the herbage, whose habit of growth is 
characterised by a comparatively large development of descend¬ 
ing roots, aided as they would be when once they had asserted 
their predominance by more and more self-sowing each succeeding 
year, should get such complete possession of the lower layers ol the 
soil, with their stores of food and moisture. On this point it may 
be remarked, that the Brooms mollis, which so strikingly predomi¬ 
nated on the nitrated plot, and whose roots, though only a biennial, 
had obtained more complete possession of the subsoil than those 
of any other plant, is one of the earliest of the grasses, and has, in 
point of fact, generally seeded to a greater or less extent before 
the crop has been cut. 

It may be here mentioned in passing, that, wherever, in the 
course of the experiments at Rothamsted, nitrate of soda is 
employed year after year on the same plot of arable land, the 
difference in the appearance and texture of the soil is very great, 
and is discernible at a considerable distance. The soil appa¬ 
rently retains very much more moisture, becomes more aggluti¬ 
nated, and so sticky compared with that of adjoining plots under 
equal conditions of weather, as to be with difficulty worked at 
the same time, and never brought to the same tilth without the 
expenditure of extra labour upon it. It may^be judged, indeed, 
that during the wet season the nitrated soil, and its more dis¬ 
integrated subsoil, would acquire more moisture, or at least more 
available moisture, than the soil and raw clayey subsoil of the 
other plots. 

We have, then, in the properties of the nitrate of soda and its 
effects upon the soil and subsoil, in the influence of these in 
determining the character of the prevailing herbage, and in the 
comparative independence of external sources of moisture which 
a deep root range gives to the plants encouraged, an explanation 
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of the fact that, notwithstanding the unusual drought of 1870, 
which almost suspended the growth of the unmanured herbage, 
and much diminished that manured with mineral manure and 
ammonia>salts, the plants which had gradually asserted posses¬ 
sion over others on the plot continuously manured with mineral 
manure and nitrate of soda, should have yielded, under the same 
circumstances of scarcity of rain, an all but average crop. 

Before leaving the subject of the influence of the drought of 
1870 on the hay-crop, it may be added that a portion of the 
park adjoining the expeiimental plots was liberally manured 
with London stable-dung, but no benefit whatever was apparent, 
and the crop was so light as to be scarcely worth mowing. 

The evidence at command in regard to the effects of the 
drought on other of the experimental crops, is not of the same, 
or in some respects of so direct a kind, as that relating to the 
mixed herbage, and to the soils, of the experimental plots of 
grass land. Nevertheless, some facts of interest may be recorded 
illustrating the influence of the moisture stored up within the 
soil on the growth of both wheat and barley. 

Eesults relating to the Growth of Wheat. 

The following Table (IV.) shows the amounts of grain, and the 
amounts of total produce (corn and straw together), obtained in 
the experimental wheat-field for 19 ^ears in succession, 1852- 
1870 inclusive;— 

1. On Plot 3, continuously unmanured. 

2. On Plot 2, receiving 14 tons faimyard manure per acre per 
annum. 

3. On Plot 7, receiving, annually, mixed mineral manure, and 
400 lbs. ammonia-salts per acre. 

4. On Plot 9a, receiving, annually, the same mixed mineral 
manure as plot 7, and 550 lbs. nitrate of soda per acre. 

The Table also shows, side by side with the amounts of 
produce, the fall of rain each }ear during the months of April, 
May, June, and July, which may be said to include the period 
of active vegetation and accumulation of substance. It should 
be further explained, that, in order that the different amounts of 
grain from year to year may be more strictly comparable one 
with another, and to avoid the necessity of recording and con¬ 
sidering the weight per bushel in each case, the total weight of 
dressed corn has been divided by 61, and the Table shows, there¬ 
fore, not the actual number of measured bushels in each case, 
but the number of bushels of an assumed uniform weight of 
61 lbs. 
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The evidence afforded by the results in the foregoing Table ia 
confessedly quite inadequate to show what are the climatic con¬ 
ditions favourable or otherwise to the growth of wheat. It is, 
however, quite sufficient for our present purpose, which is to 
illustrate me comparative independence of the crop on the mere 
amount of rain falling during the period of active vegetation. 
It will suffice to call attention to a few of the more extreme 
examples. 

The four years of largest total fall of rain over the four 
months in question were, 1853, 1855, 1860, and 1867, and three 
of them were also the seasons of smallest average crop, both of 
corn and total produce, whilst the fourth (1855) was a season 
of generally less than the average produce. On the other hand, 
the three years of highest produce, both com and total produce, 
were 1854, 1863, and 1864, and all three were seasons of less 
than the average fall of rain during the four months of active 
growth. Lastly, the two seasons of lowest fall of rain during 
April, May, June, and July were 1868 and 1870; and both 
gave, with each of the four conditions as to manure, more than 
the average produce of com over the nineteen years; and in 
1868, though not in 1870, there was even more than the average 
of total produce also, under each of the three manured con¬ 
ditions. But although there was in both these years of great 
deficiency of fain during the growing period, more than the 
average produce of corn without manure, there was, in both, 
less than the average amount of both straw and total produce. 

As in the case of the hay crop, so again with the wheat, it is 
seen that, whilst during the earlier years the mineral manure 
and ammonia-salts gave more produce, both corn and total 
produce, than the mineral manure and nitrate of soda, during 
the later years the nitrate has given more, and sometimes con¬ 
siderably more, of straw especially, than the mineral manure 
and ammonia-salts. The questions arise, how far may this be 
due: to the more rapid and more extended distribution of the 
nitrate of soda, or its products of decomposition, within the soil 
and subsoil? to the mutual reactions of the manure and the 
soil ? to the greater power of retention of moisture acquired by 
the latter, as the result of such reaction ? and to more active root 
development in the spring under these conditions ? 

Unfortunately, no comparative determinations of moisture in the 
soils of these two plots, or of root development, have been made, 
so as to obtain direct evidence in regard to the questions here 
suggested. Due weight should, however, be given to the fact that, 
whilst the ammonia-salts are sown in the autumn, before the seed, 
the nitrate is applied as a top-dressing in March. It is known that 
nitrate of soda, or its nitric acid in combination with some other 
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base, distributes more rapidly, and, under equal circumstances 
as to rain, is more liable to be washed into the subsoil or the 
drains, than is the ammonia of the ammonia-salts. Hence it is 
not applied until the commencement of active growth, when the 
plant is able rapidly to avail itself of it. It is also known that a 
portion of the ammonia of the ammonia-salts itself becomes con¬ 
verted into nitric acid, and then is subject, in like manner, to loss 
by drainage; but to what degree a saturated condition of the 
soil during winter may cause serious loss, in thw way, of 
the ammonia applied as ammonia-salts in the autumn, is a ques¬ 
tion not yet sufficiently investigated, and to which we shall 
make some further reference before concluding. 

Although, as has been said, there is no evidence at command 
in regard to wheat, in reference to the questions above raised, so 
direct as that referring to the meadow land, yet the results now 
to be adduced nevertheless supply interesting and important data 
in respect to the variation in the amount of moisture within the 
soil at different depths, as affected by season, by manure, and 
by the growth of the crop. 

Such were the drought and heat of May, June, and July, 
1868, that it is hardly possible to suppose conditions more calcu¬ 
lated to induce extreme dryness of soil than those preceding the 
harvest of that year. Accordingly, towards the end of July, just 
before the crop was ripe, samples of soil were taken from three 
plots of the experimental wheat-field, with the special view of 
determining the amount of moisture retained at different depths. 
The plots selected were:— 

Plot 3. Without manure since 1839. 

Plot 2. With 14 tons farmyard manure per acre per annum. 

Plot 8a. With mixed mineral manure, and 600 lbs. ammonia- 
salts per acre per annum. 

The mode of collecting the samples was that already described, 
excepting that the iron frames employed were only 3 inches 
deep, instead of 9; the object being to determine the amounts 
of moisture at each 3 inches of depth, down to a total depth of 
36 inches, or rather below the pipe-drains. 

The subsoil of the farm consists of a tolerably tenacious 
reddish-yellow clay, resting upon chalk, and the com crops 
seldom suffer from a scarcity of rain. At the time the samples 
were taken, the wheat had suffered but little from the drought, as 
the results already quoted show. But barley and oats were 
exceedingly light crops, and a bean crop in an adjoining field 
was quite dried up and dead for want of moisture. 

For comparison with these samples taken at a time of 
extreme dryness, others were collected from the same plots in 
Januaiy, 1869, after much rain during the preceding ten days; 
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the drains were running, and it was supposed that the ground 
was quite saturated. It was, indeed, so wet that it was neces> 
sary to lay down boards for the men to stand upon whilst 
working. 

Table V., overleaf, shows the percentages of moisture in the 
different samples of soil; bringing together—first, the results 
for the three plots during the drought; second, those for the 
three plots when the land was saturated; and lastly, the same 
results arranged for the convenient comparison of the percentages 
in the dry state and the wet state, and showing the difference 
between the two, for each plot separately. 

It will be obvious that the amount of water at the different 
depths in July, 18G8, after about three months of great deficiency 
of rain, and the growth of a crop then approaching ripeness, 
must, in the main, be dependent on the supplies accumulated 
during tho previous winter and early spring. But it is affected, 
to a greater or less depth from the surface : by any difference of 
texture and power of absorption, the result of previous culti- 
vation, manuring, and cropping; by the influence of the pipe- 
drains, which are at a depth of about 30 inches; also, by the shade 
of the crop on the one hand, lessening evaporation from the soil 
itself, and on the other, by the requirements of the growing crop 
increasing, according to its amount, the exhalation through the 
plants themselves, and the consequent pumping out of the stores 
within the soil. 

The soil of Plot 3, which had received no manure and pro¬ 
duced little root (tending to disintegrate the soil and increase its 
absorptive surface), which had comparatively little shade from the 
growing plants, preventing surface evaporation, and whose crop 
would exhale comparatively little, is seen to retain a someiivhat 
less percentage of water than either of the others within 3 inches 
of the surface, but more than cither within the next 9 inches. 
In it, as in the others, the percentage of moisture increased gra¬ 
dually from that point downwards, until obviously affected by the 
action of the pipe drains. 

The soil of Plot 2, which had then been manured with 
14 tons of dung per acre per annum for twenty-five years in suc¬ 
cession, notwithstanding the greater requirements of the crop, 
retained rather more moisture than the unmanured soil within 
3 inches of the surface; a result partly due, perhaps, but 
not wholly, to more shade. But, from that point downwards, 
doubtless influenced by the requirements of the crop, the dunged 
soil retained less at every stage (excepting the lowest) than the 
unmanured. 

The soil of Plot 8, manured annually with mineral manure 
and ammonia-salts, and yielding pretty uniformly a heavier crop 
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Experimental Crops at Rothamsled, 

than the dung, shows less moisture within the first 9 inches, and 
but little more within the next, or fourth 3 inches, than that of 
the dunged plot; also a total to that depth considerably less 
than the unmanured soil. From that point, however, there is a 
gradually increasing amount down to the range of the drains; 
notably more than in the dunged soil, and even more than in the 
unmanured, whose crop could only have withdrawn from it about 
one-third as much. 

Supposing the three plots to have possessed exactly the same 
character of soil and subsoil, and to have contained the same 
mnount of moisture to a given depth at the time of the com¬ 
mencement of active growth, we could well understand that, 
when the growth was nearly completed, the subsoil of the 
•dunged plot, growing more than three times the crop, should 
contain less moisture than the unmanured subsoil. But, on the 
same suppositions, it would be difficult to account for the subsoil 
cf Plot 8a, which grew even a larger crop than the dung, 
retaining not only more than the subsoil of the dunged plot, but 
more also than that of the unmanured plot The differences 
between plot and plot as to percentage of moisture are, it is true, 
in some cases not great. But there is too much regularity and 
consistency in the results to admit of the supposition that the 
differences are due to errors arising from the una\oidable diffi¬ 
culties incident to the collection, weighing, and preparing the 
samples for drying, without some error of experiment affecting 
the estimation of the amount of water. The results relating to 
the soils and subsoils when supposed to be in a state of satura¬ 
tion will show, indeed, that the active growth of the crops pro¬ 
bably did not commence with equal soil-supplies of moisture in 
the diree cases. 

The unmanured soil, when saturated, contained, to the depth 
examined, not much less than one-fourth its weight of water, 
and nearly twice as much as in the dry condition. The range 
of variation in the percentage was much less than in the dry 
fK)il; but, on the other hand, the order and degree of increase 
or decrease is much less regular in the wet soils. The top 3 
inches contained rather less water than the second and third; 
otherwise, there would seem to be, at the time of saturation, 
more water near the surface, then a decreasing amounr, and then 
a gradually increasing quantity, until the range of the drains is 
reached. 

The dunged soil, with its vast accumulation of organic 
matter, and doubtless greater degree of disintegration, porosity, 
and power of absorption within some distance from the surface, 
IS s^n to hold about one and a half times as much water within 
the first 6 inches as the unmanured soil, or iven as that manured 
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with mixed mineral manure and ammonia-salts. The third 
3 inches, also, contains more than either; and the fourth more 
than the unmanured, and about as much as the artificially 
manured soil. The quantity continues to diminish to the fifth 
3 inches, and then increases to about the level of the drains. 
To the total depth examined, the dunged soil contained more 
than a quarter of its weight of water, about 3^ per cent, more 
than the unmanured, and about 1 per cent, more than the arti¬ 
ficially manured soil. 

The soil receiving mineral manure and ammonia-salts also 
retained more water within what may be called the staple than 
immediately below it It then again increased in percentage of 
moisture, more or less regularly, until within the direct influence 
of the drains. It is to be observed, too, that, whether owing to 
a greater retentive power of the natural clay at that point, or 
more probably to the accumulation, and the action, of the consti¬ 
tuents of the manures, or of their products of decomposition, 
rendering the clay more hygroscopic, the lower layers of the 
soil of this plot retained considerably more water when saturated 
than did the corresponding layers of either of the other plots. 
The amount of water to the total depth was about per cent, 
more than in the unmanured soil, but not so much as in the 
dunged soil. 

As might be expected, there are greater irregularities of 
increase or decrease indicated in the percentages of water at 
the different depths, among the results relating to the saturated, 
than among those relating to the dry soils. This may be due in 
part to accidental differences of permeability of the soil, and 
consequently to variation in the freedom of access of the perco¬ 
lating water, at the different points; but it is, doubtless, partly 
due to unavoidable error in the collection, weighing, and after- 
manipulation, of soil in so wet a condition. 

Disregarding the irregularities, however, and interpreting the 
obvious direction of increase or decrease of moisture at the dif¬ 
ferent depths, it is pretty clear that, down to a certain depth from 
the surface—which varied in the different plots according to 
the varying power of retention of the staple and immediately 
subjacent flayers—the increased percentage of moisture was due 
to the comparatively recent rains. There was then reached the 
layers partially drained since the preceding rains, from Which 
point downwards the percentage increased, until again reduced 
by the action of the pipe-drains. 

Further, it is obvious that, by evaporation from the surface, 
and the cemsequent withdrawal by capillary action of water from 
below upwards on the one hand, and by the gradual descent, 
aided the natural drainage of the chalk and the artificial 
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drainage of the pipes, on the other, what may be called the 
normal supply of water within the soil would, doubtless, at the 
commencement of active growth, be considerably less than that 
indicated by the percentages in the saturated soils. There is 
also good reason to suppose that, owing to the action of the 
manures, or their products of decomposition, within the soil and 
subsoil, the manured plots would retain more than the un- 
manur^; and further, that whilst the effects of the dung would 
be chiefly to increase the retention by the upper layers, those 
of the artificial manures would be more characteristically to 
increase the amount retained by the lower layers. 

This brings us to a comparison of the amount of water in 
each plot in the two conditions of unusual dryness and of satura¬ 
tion or abnormal wetness, as shown in the right-hand half of 
the Table V. 

Referring first to the unmanured soil, there is seen to be a 
difference of more than 17 per cent, of moisture between the wet 
and dry conditions of the staple, or uppermost 6 inches of soil. 
The difference then diminishes, more rapidly at first, until, in 
the lower layers, it ranges from under 8 to about 9 per cent. 
There is an average of about per cent more water in the wet 
than in the dry soil to the total depth examined. 

The difference between the saturated and the dry conditions 
of the various layers of the dunged soil is much more striking 
still; amounting to over 35 per cent, within the first 3 inches, 
to nearly 29 per cent, in the second 3 inches, to more than 
21 per cent in the third 3 inches, and to nearly 16 per cent, within 
the next, or fourth, 3 inches. It then lessens considerably, again 
increases, and again diminishes to within the range of the drain¬ 
pipes. The result is that, within the uppermost 12 inches of 
soil, there is an increase of about 25 per cent, of moisture in the 
wet as compared with the dry condition; or, taking the total 
depth of 36 inches, there is an increase of over 15^ per cent. 

The artificially manured soil also shows, almost throughout, 
greater difference in the amount of water retained in the two 
states than the unmanured, but less than the dunged soil. In 
the lower layers there are, as in the case of the dunged plot, 
some irregularities not satisfactorily explained. The final result, 
to the total depth of 36 inches, is an average of nearly 13 per 
cent more water in the wet than in the dry condition. 

It will be useful to compare the actual amounts of water per 
acre, in the different soils to the total depths examined, which 
the percentage results represent Reckoning, as before, the soil 
in the dry state to weigh, exclusive of stones, an average of 
1,000,000 lbs. per acre for each 3 inches of depth, we have 
12,000,000 lbs. for the weight of the dry soil to the depth of 
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The unmanured soil and subsoil^ comparatively little disturbed 
and disintegrated by the permeation and the decomposition of 
roots, and not at all by the action of manures, would offer less 
surface and absorb less water, and they are seen to retain less 
than those of either of the manured plots. The soil and sub¬ 
soil of the artificially manured plot would be affected by the 
permeation not only of more roots, but of the solution of the 
manures or of some of their products of decomposition,—by 
the latter especially in the lower layers. But it is the dunged 
plot, with its vast accumulation of organic matter near the sur¬ 
face, and its finely divided and dissolved products of decomposi¬ 
tion permeating to a greater or less depth beyond, and, doubtless, 
a considerable development of root, that is seen to possess 
the greatest power of retention of moisture, especially near the 
surface. 

Taking the figures relating to the saturated soils as they stand, 
the artificially manured plot retained 153 tons, and the dunged 
plot 214 tons more water per acre, to the depth examined, than 
the unmanured—amounts which represent, respectively, about 
1^, and more than 2 inches of rain. Or, if we take the difference 
between the amounts retained in the dry and the wet condi¬ 
tions, the dunged soil shows a still greater excess of absorption 
when saturated, both compared with the unmanured, and with 
the artificially manured soils. Further, the details show that the 
dunged soil, when saturated, retained, within 12 inches of the 
surface, an excess of water which would be equivalent to about 
1^ inch of rain more than that held to the same depth on either 
of the other plots. 

In connection with this interesting fact, it may be mentioned, 
that whilst the pipe-drains from every one of the other plots in 
the experimental wheat-field run/reeZy, perhaps on the average 
four or five times annually, the drain from the dunged plot seldom 
runs at all more than once a jear: indeed, it has not with cer¬ 
tainty been known to rnn, though closely watched, since about 
this time last year. At first it was thought that there must be 
some stoppage, or some fault in the levels. Accordingly, the 
soil was opened in various places, but was found to be far from 
saturated down to the range of the drains. It was then con¬ 
cluded that the result was due to the greater power of absorption 
and retention of moisture by the dunged soil near the surface ; 
and even supposing the figures above given should exaggerate 
the difference actually occurring, there would still be a wide 
margin remaining, sufficient to account for the fact of no water 
reaching th^ drains excepting under the influence of an unusually 
large and continued rainfall. Such a fact as the one here 
recorded is obviously of great interest and sifirnificance. Whether 

I 2 
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the porosity of a clay soil be increased by the application of 
manure, by mechanical means, or by a combination of the two, 
its power to absorb and retain water, without being wet, and in 
an avadlable state, will be proportionately increased, and the 
necessity for artificial drainage, at any rate on some soils, 
would be greatly obviated. 

From the results adduced, it may safely be concluded, as 
already intimated, that the three plots would retain different 
amounts of water, due to the previous winter rains, at the time 
of the commencement of active vegetation in the spring. And 
although the actual amounts of excess indicated by the figures 
in Table VI. may not be true measures of the increased reten¬ 
tion by Ihe manured as compared with the unmanured soil, and 
although the excess at any one time may not be sufficient to 
meet the increased requirements of the manured crop, it must 
be supposed that the soils of higher retentive power would retain 
proportionally more of every heavy shower falling from time to 
time during growth ; and hence may be accounted for the differ¬ 
ences, not at first sight adequately explained, in the amounts of 
water retained by the different soils at the period when they had 
supported, and nearly carried to completion, such widely different 
amounts of crop. 

Have we not, also, in the fact that the soil and subsoil, to 
a considerable depth, may frequently during the winter be 
saturated with water, a probable explanation, of part at least, 
of the less effect of a given amount of nitrogen applied in the 
autumn in the form of ammonia-salts, than of an equal amount 
supplied in the spring as nitrate of soda ? For although the 
ammonia of the ammonia-salts is in great part absorbed by 
the upper layers of the soil, it is well established that a portion 
of the nitrogen supplied as manure in the form of ammonia 
becomes converted into nitric acid, and reaches the drains in 
the form of a nitrate; and it may be assumed that this action 
would, other things being equal, be the greater the greater the 
amount of water passing through the soil. Professor Voelcker, 
who has analysed many of the drainage waters collected at 
different times from the several plots in the experimental wheat- 
field at Rothamsted, has, moreover, found a greater amount of 
nitric acid in them the greater the amount of ammonia-salts 
applied as manure. 

Another reason which may in part explain the frequent less 
effect of a given amount of nitrogen applied as ammonia-salts 
than of an equal amount applied as nitrate of soda, even when 
both are sown at the same time in the spring, may be that, as 
the nitric acid of the nitrate distributes more rapidly under the 
influence of rain ^an does the ammonia of the ammonia^salts, 
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MO may the derelopment of root be the more encouraged under 
the influence of the nitrate; and so, proportionately, will the 
plant gain greater possession of the soil, and consequently be 
able to avail itself of a wider range of both food and moisture 
within a given time. Further, from the results which have been 
recorded on the point in the foregoing pages, it would seem that 
when the nitrate is applied year after year on the same plot for 
many years in succession, the action on the soil and subsoil of its 
solution, or of that of the products of its decomposition, tends to 
increased disintegration, and to increased power of retention 
of moisture, and thus, again, to encourage a greater extension of 
root. 


KeSULTS llELATING TO THE GROWTH OF BaRLEY. 

Our next and last illustrations have reference to the growth of 
barley. This crop has been grown at Rothamsted for nineteen 
years in succession on the same land, without manure, with farm¬ 
yard manure, and with numerous artificial mixtures each year. 
The fluctuations in the amount of produce dependent on season, 
manure, and the continued growth of the crop, being greater 
than in the case of wheat, it would occupy too much space to 
follow up the same line of illustration as that adopted in regard 
to that crop; and it is the less necessary or desirable to do so, 
as we hope to report the whole of the results after the twentieth 
crop in succession has been harvested. 

Referring to the influence of the variation of rainfall from 
year to year, it will suflice to say here that extremely low produce 
of barley was obtained with both a great excess and a great 
deficiency of rain during the months of active vegetation. The 
bad result with excess of rain was coincident with unusually 
low, or unusually high temperatures; and that with deficiency 
of rain with high temperatures. On the other hand, the 
highest amounts of produce were obtained with only moderate 
amounts of rain during the growing period, provided there were 
a favourable distribution of it, and a favourable adaptation of 
temperature. And whilst an excess of rain, during the growing 
months, is adverse to the favourable growth of both wheat and 
barley, a great deficiency of rain during that period is found to 
be, as would be anticipated, more adverse to the spring-sown 
barley than to the winter-sown wheat. 

In the experiments on barley, equivalent amounts of nitrogen, 
fis ammonia-salts and nitrate of soda respectively, have not been 
employed in conjunction with mineral manures from the com¬ 
mencement ; but where they have been employed, each separately, 
without such admixture, a similar result is observed as with both 
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hay and wheat. That is to say, higher amounts of both com 
and total produce have been obtain^ from the use of a given 
amount of nitrogen applied as nitrate of soda, than from that of 
an equal amount applied as ammonia-salts—both manures being 
in the case of barley sown in the spring. 

In 1868 experiments were commenced in which nitrate of 
soda was used in conjunction with mineral manures, and below 
are given the results obtained in 1868, 1869, and 1870, with 
mix^ mineral manure and 200 lbs. of ammonia-salts per acre 
per annum, compared with those of the same mixed mineral 
manure and 275 lbs. of nitrate of soda, which is estimated to 
contain about the same quantity of nitrogen as the ammonia- 
salts. As in the case of wheat, not the actual number of bushels 
measured, but the bushels of dressed com calculated at an 
assumed uniform weight per bushel are given. For barley, 52 lbs. 
per bushel is taken. 


Table VII.—Showing the effects on the Barley Crop of a given amount of 
Nitrogen as Ammonia-salts, compared with .an equ.al amount as Nitrate 
of So^ 



Dekssfd Coen 
(In bushels of 52 lb«i ) 

Srna.'w 

'I’OTAL PnODtrCB. 

(Coin and Straw ) 


ISliueral 
Manuie anJ 
Ammonia* 
salts 

Mineral 
Manure an<l 
Nitiatc Soda. 

Mineral 
iMauure and 
Ammonia- 
baits. 

Mineral 
M.niure and 
Mtiute iDodo. 

Mineral 
Manure and 
Ammonia- 
salts. 

1 Mineral 
Manure and 

1 Nitrate Soda 


Bushels 

Bushels. 

lbs 

lbs 

Ibb 

lbs. 

1868 .. 

37 

49 

2333 

. 2SG8 

4311 

5454 

1869 .. 1 

542 

54| 

38 *13 

4265 

6701 

7194 

1870 .. 


48; 

2090 

2050 

4287 

4621 

Mean | 

44^ 

so; 

2759 

3061 

5100 

1 

5756 


Here, then, we have again a similar result There is, too, 
proportionately a greater increase with the nitrate, especially 
of corn, in the two drier and hotter seasons of 1868 and 1870 
—years, in fact, of summer drought. 

The following Table shows the produce of barley without manure, 
with farmyard manure, and with mixed mineral manure and 
200 lbs. ammonia-salts per acre, in 1868, and in 1870, the two 
recent years of summer drought; and also, under the same condi¬ 
tions as to manure, the average produce over the nineteen years of 
the experiment As before, the number of bushels of dressiki com, 
reckoned at an uniform weight of 52 lbs. per bushel, is given. 
And, side by side with these records' of produce, is given the 
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amounts of rain at Rothamsted, in April, May, June, and July, 
each year, those being the months of active growth of the barley 
fcrop. 

Table VIIL 



Dbembd Oobk 
(III buBhels of 62 lbs.) 

TOTAI, PeODUCE. 

(Com and Straw), | 

RAIXtALL AT BOTHAVSTEO. 

Without Manure. 

£ 

1 

\ 

llmeral Manure and 
Ammonia-salta. 

Mean 

Without Manure. 

Farmyard Manure 

Mineral Manure and 
Ammonia-balts. 

Mean 

Apnl 

1 

May 

June. July 

1 

Total 

1 

Basil 

Bash 

Bush 

Bush 

lbs 

1 lbs 

lbs 

I Ibb 

Ins 

Ids 

Ins 

Ins 

Ins. 

1868 .. . 

Hi 

471 

371 

32 

1902 

5281 

4311 

3831 

2 19 

0-73 

0*37 

0*37 

3-66 

‘ 1870 . . 

13^ 

521 

41J 

352 

1489 

4949 

4287 

3575 

j 0*46 

1-35 

0-98 

1*12 

3*91 

Average, 19Yeaw, 1 [ 
1802-1870 ../I 

20 

1 1 

) 501 

481 

391 

2453 

5856 1 

5786 

4698 

1 

1-72 1 

2*36 

2 43 

2*37 

8*88 


As there has been a decline in the produce without manure 
during the latter as compared with the foimer half of the period 
over which the experiments have extended, the difference indi¬ 
cated between the unmanured produce in the years of drought 
and that over the nineteen years will exaggerate the deficiency 
due to the deficient rainfall alone during the four growing months 
of the two years in question. On the other hand, the produce 
by farmyard manure has considerably increased during the latter 
half of the period, and hence the deficiency in the years of 
drought which the figures show for that manure is less than 
is due to the characters of the seasons alone. With the artificial 
manure the produce was, however, very much more nearly 
equal during the first and second halves of the total period, 
and the indicated deficiency in the years of drought probably 
more nearly represents that really due to the characters of the 
seasons in its case. With this manure there was a deficiency 
compared with the average, of 11 bushels of com in 1868, and of 
6| bushels in 1870; or, of total produce, of 1475 lbs. in 1868, 
and of 1499 lbs. in 1870. There was not far from an equal 
total amount of rain during the four months in the two seasons; 
but whilst there was more than an average fall in April, 1868, 
and only about one-fourth the average fall in April, 1870, there 
“was a greater deficiency in May, June, and July, 1868, than in 
the same months in 1870. The result was a greater deficiency 
of com, but a less deficiency of straw, in 1868 than in 1870. 

We are enabled to adduce more direct experimental evidence 
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allowing the extent to which the barley-plant can avail itself of 
the stores of moisture within the soil, than that which was at 
command relating to wheat 

Before considering the results themselves, to which reference 
is here made, it will be well to describe briefly the circumstances 
under which they were obtained. With a view to the determi-* 
nation of what proportion of the rainfall passes to given depths 
in the subsoil, under different conditions of season, manuring, 
and cropping, a series of experiments has been commenced, for 
the cutting off, and the collection, of the drainage-water from the 
land at different depths—an essential condition being that neither 
soil nor subsoil should be disturbed. Leavii^ out of view for 
the present the questions of the influence of di^rent manures, or 
of the growth of different crops, early in 1870 three plots of un¬ 
cropped land, each of one-thousandth of an acre area, were 
selected, with a view of determining the amount of water passing 
below the depths of 20, 40, and 60 inches, respectively. The 
plan of operating was, to cut a sufficiently wide trench for men 
to work in, down one side of the plot, to a considerably greater 
depth than that at which the drainage was to be cut off. The 
plot was then carefully undermined and shored up at the depth 
decided upon, until a cast-iron plate, rather more Aan the length 
of the plot, 8 inches wide, and having small holes for the water 
to drain through, could be got in and fixed underneath. The 
plot was then further undermined, until another plate could be 
put in ; and so on, until the whole was supported at the proper 
depth, without disturbance, by a perforated iron flooring, which 
finally was itself supported on three sides by brickwork, and on 
the fourth and across the middle by iron girders. The three as 
yet undisturbed sides of the plot were then trenched round; a 
4^inch brick and cement wall was built round the plot, resting 
on the projecting rim of the iron flooring below, and finished 
level with the surface above. The trench outside the wall was 
then filled in again. Thus, the exact area required was cut off 
from the surrounding soil by brickwork at the sides, and below, 
at the depth required, by a perforated iron flooring. 

The field in which these drain^gauges were made, had grown 
wheat in 1869, and was sown with barley in March, 1870, and 
the drill by mistake was allowed to sow two rows of seed on the 
plots along one side of them. As the excavations proceeded, 
barley-roots were observed to have extended to a depth of between 
4 and 5 feet, and the clayey subsoil appeared to be much more 
disintegrated, and much drier, where the roots had penetrated than 
where they had not. Accordingly, it was decided to make careful 
notes on the sections under the two conditions, and also to take 
samples of soil and subsoil to a depth below that at which roots 
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were traced, with a view to the determination of the amounts 
of moisture at the different depths in the two cases. Portions of 
the barley-ground and the fallow-ground, closely adjoining the 
drain-gauge plots, but undisturbed by the excavations in connec¬ 
tion with them, were selected, and from each six samples, 6x0 
inches superficies by 9 inches deep, that is, in all to a depth of 
54 inches, were taken. 

The following Table shows the percentages of moisture in the 
different samples, including that lost during their preparation, as 
well as that afterwards expelled at a temperature of 212° Fahr.:— 

Table IX —Percentages of Moisture in Uncropped and in Crep^ied Land, at 
diftcrent depths 

Samples collected June 27th and 28tb, 1870 


Depth of Sample 

lallo^ T^nd 

BiirUy land 

DifiTeience 

First 9 inches 

20 J6 

11*91 

8 45 

Second 9 ., 

29 53 

19*32 

10*21 

Third 9 ,. 

34 84 

22*83 

12 01 

Fourth 9 ,, 

34 32 

25 09 

9 23 

Fifth 9 ,, 

31 31 

26*98 

4 33 

Sixth 9 ,, 

33*55 

26-38 

7 17 


Mean.. . 30 65 22 09 , 8 56 


Before commenting on these results, it should be stated that, 
ten days previous to the collection of the samples, about two- 
thirds of an inch of rain had fallen, and only three days before 
the collection about one-tenth of an inch; and hence, perhaps, 
may in part be accounted for the somewhat high percentage of 
moisture in both soils near the surface at that period of a season 
which was upon the whole one of unusual drought Further, 
for a few days during the interval since the heavier rainfall, 
some soil, thrown out liom the excavations near, had laid upon 
the spot whence the samples from the uncropped land were taken, 
and hence, again, may be accounted for part of the excess near 
the surface in the uncropped as compared with the cropped 
land. 

The difference between the amounts of water retained at the 
depths examined by the uncropped and the cropped ground, at 
points only a few feet apart, is very striking; and that it should 
be greater in the upper portions of the subsoil, which had pro¬ 
bably contributed more to the exigencies of the growing crop than 
ihe lower layers, is what^would be expected. The percentage of 
water in the subsoil even of the cropped land was very high— 
indeed nearly as high at corresponding depths as in that in the 
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experimental wheat-field in January, 1869, when it was supposed 
to be in a state of saturation; whilst the amount in the subsoil 
'of the uncropped land was not only considerably higher than 
in that of the cropped land, but considerably higher also than in 
that of the saturated wheat soil. We shall recur presently to the 
difference in the percentage of moisture in the soils and subsoils 
of the different fields which have been referred to, but must first 
direct attention to the more special application of the results now 
under consideration. 

The following Table shows the number of tons of water per 
•acre retained to the total depth of 54 inches, or feet, by the 
uncropped and the cropped land, and the difference between 
the two. The upper line gives the amounts calculated according 
to the actual weights of the measured samples of soil (exclusive 
<of stones), and the lower line the amounts, assuming that (exclu¬ 
sive of stones), the dry or barley soil would weigh 18, and the 
wet, uncropped or fallow soil 19^ million lbs., to the depth of 54 
inches:— 

Table X. — Tons of Water per Acre to the depth of r>4 inches, in Fallow 
Land, and in Laud Cropped with Barley. 


Samples collected June 27th and 28th, 1870. 



WAxrw PCB Acre. 


Fallow Land 

Bu ley Land j 

DHTcrenco 

According to experimentally detemuned) 
weights of soil ./ 

Toiw 

2875 

Tom I 

1 1951 

1 Tom. 

924 

According to assumed average weights) 
of soil./ 

2G68 

1 

' 1775 

1 

893 

Mean . 

2772 

, 1 

18G3 

1 

, 909 


On whichever basis the calculation is made, the indication is 
that there were about 900 tons less water per acre in the soil and 
subsoil, to the depth of 4 feet 6 inches, where the barley had 
grown than where the land was fallow. It may be, that part of 
the excess in the uncropped land was due to the shelter from 
surface evaporation since the last preceding heavy rain, by the 
laying of soil upon it for a few days, as above referred to. 
But even supposing a liberal deduction on this account, the 
«vidence would still point to the conclusion that there bad been 
a higher rate of exhalation by the growing crop than 300 parts 
of water for every 1 part of dry substance fixed; for it may 
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«afe]y be assumed that the dry matter of the crop at the time 
of the experiment would be under rather than over 2 tons 
per acre, which, at the rate* of 300 parts to 1, would only 
account for an exhalation of 600 tons of water per acre. 
Further, since there was such a ’great difference in the per¬ 
centage of moisture in the two cases at the lowest depth taken, 
it is only reasonable to conclude that the difference extended 
lower still. 

To conclude, in reference to these particular experiments, it is 
clear that we have in the facts adduced sufficient evidence, and 
a striking illustration, of the enormous extent to which, in a time 
of drought, our crops may rely upon the supplies of moisture 
previously stored up within the soil. At the same time it 
cannot fail to be recognised how dependent must be the result 
upon the character of the soil and the subsoil with which the 
farmer may have to deal. 

Summary, and General Observations. 

Leaving detail, it will be of interest to summarise the results 
illustrating the difference of effect of the drought of the past year on 
the different crops, and also to bring together those relating to the 
amount of water retained by the soils and subsoils of the different 
fields, under the various conditions as to season, manuring, and 
cropping. 

It has been already said that although the summers of both 
1868 and 1870 were seasons of drought, ^et, chiefly owing to the 
facts that the deficiency of raih commenced later, and the tem¬ 
peratures ruled higher in 1868, there was in reality considerable 
difference in the characters of the periods of growth of the two 
seasons, and in their consequent effects upon the different crops. 
To save space, however, we will confine attention here to the 
effects on the different crops of the more continued drought 
of 1870. 

Table XI. shows the average, annual produce obtained, under 
selected conditions as to manure, of hay, of wheat, and of barley; 
also the produce of each in 1870, and the deficiency compared 
with the average. In the case of the hay, the average is taken 
over 15 years, and in that of wheat and barley over 19 years. 
For simplicity of comparison, the produce is, for all three crops, 
given in lbs.; and the figures relating to wheat and barley repre¬ 
sent the total produce, com and straw together—which, of course, 
more clearly indicates the total amount of vegetable growth, com¬ 
pared with that of the hay, than the records of com and straw 
separately would do. 
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Table XL—Produce of Hay, Wheat, and Barley m 1870 compared with 
the average. 


Total Pboduce, 
Com Hud Straw. 
Hay, - 




Wheat; 

19 Years. 

Barley; 

19 Years. 

Without Manure. 



Average produce per acre per annum .. .. 

Produce in 1870 .I 

lbs 

2391 

644 

lbs. 

2398 

2002 

lbs 

2453 

1489 

Deficiency in 1870 .| 

1747 

396 

964 


W’lth Farmyard Manuic. 


Average produce per acre per annum .. 
Produce in 1870 . 

4604* 

1556 

6016 

5092 

5856 

4949 

Deficiency in 1870 . 

3048 

1 

1 924 

i 

907 

With Mixed Mmeial Maniiic and Ammonia-Stilts. 


Average produce per acre per annum 

5794 

1 

6207 ‘ 

1 

1 6786 

Produce in 1870 . 

3306 

5836 

4287 

Deficiency in 1870 .. ... 

2488 

1 1 

1499 


It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the great fluctuation in 
the amounts of produce of each of the three crops from year to 
year according to season, and also the difference in the degree in 
which each will vary from the average in one and the same 
season, still, when the average is taken over a considerable 
number of years, hay, wheat, and barley, are seen to yield without 
manure almost identically the same average weight of produce 
per acre per annum. On this point it should be mentioned that 
the second crop of grass is never removed from the land, being 
either consumed on it by sheep having no other food, or mown 
and left to rot as manure. The deficiency without manure, due 
to the drought of 1870, is seen to be 1747 lbs. of hay, 064 lbs. 
of barley (com and straw), and only 396 lbs. of total produce of 
wheat. Thus, the deficiency was much the greatest in the hay ; 
there being a reduction in its case by nearly three-fourths, in that 

^ For the hay cro^, farmyard manure was only applied in the first 8 years ; but 
the average produce is taken over the 15 years. 
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of the barley by scarcely two-fifths, and in that of the wheat by 
only about one-sixth, compared with average amounts. 

For the hay-crop, farmyard manure was only applied during 
the first 8 years of the 15; but as the average produce was as 
great over the succeeding 6 years without the manure, as over 
the first 8 years with it, and as there was a heavier crop in 1869 
than in any of the preceding 13 years, the deficiency in 1870 
compared with the average, may be taken as at any rate mainly 
due to the drought, and but little to the cessation of the 
manuring. The figures as they stand show, as without manure, 
again, a much greater deficiency than in either wheat or barley ; 
the crop amounting in fact to only one-third the average. Of 
total produce of wheat and barley, there is, with farmyard 
manure, again nearly the same average amount over 19 years 
in the two cases. The deficiency in 1870 compared with the 
average is also very nearly the same with the autumn-sown 
wheat and the spiing-sown barley ; amounting in each case 
to scarcely one-sixth. In the wheat the reduction is actually 
much greater, but in proportion to the average, only about the 
same as without manure; but in the barley it is actually less, 
though in proportion to the average very much less, than without 
manure. The greater power of retention of water which a dunged 
soil has been shown to possess in its upper layers, has doubtless 
much to do with the result. 

With the artificial mixture in the case of the hay and the 
wheat supplying 400 lbs., but in that of the barley only 200 lbs. 
of ammonia-salts per acre per annum, there is not the same 
uniformity in the average annual produce of the three crops; 
the wheat giving nearly 500 lbs. more gross produce than the 
hay with the same amount of ammonia applied, and the barley 
about the same as the hay, with only half the supply of ammonia- 
salts. The deficiency ia 1870 amounts, in the hay to more than 
two-fifths, in the barley to rather more than one-fourth, and in the 
wheat to little more than one-fifteenth, compared with the average. 

Thus, then, with a drought extending over the months of 
April, May, June, and July, the mixed herbage of permanent 
meadow land suffered, under the different conditions of manure 
in question, very much more than either wheat or barley; and 
the spring-sown barley suffered, both without manure and with 
the artificial manure, very much more than the autumn-sown 
wheat. With the farmyard manure, however, the barley would 
appear to have been as little adversely affected by the deficiency' 
of rain during the period of actual growth as the wheat We 
need not here again refer to the special conditions already ex¬ 
plained, under which the hay crop was as little, or less, affected 
by the drought than the other crops. 
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The difference between the conditions of growth of the chiefly 
perennial (or biennial) plants composing the complex mixed 
herbage of permanent meadow land, and those of an annual, 
like wheat or barley, sown at a stated period of the year in 
arable land, and having a Axed, and in the case of barley only a 
limited time for distributing its underground feeders, and so 
availing itself of the resources of nutriment and moisture within 
the soil, are obviously very great 

The perennial, or biennial, character of most of the plants 
composing the mixed herbage, would seem at Arst sight to give 
the grass a great advantage over the com crops. But observa¬ 
tion shows, that although the immediately superAcial layers of 
the soil may be more thoroughly penetrated by the roots of the 
perennial grasses than by those of either wheat or barley, yet 
it is only a very few of the former, encouraged to great pre¬ 
dominance only under special conditions, that seem to get any¬ 
thing like the same possession of the lower layers of the soil as 
the two com crops. Careful examination has also shown, and it 
is probably generally assumed, that the winter-sown wheat secures 
possession by its underground feeders of a more extended range 
and greater bulk of soil, and consequently is better able to avail 
itself of the supplies of food and moisture existing below a 
certain limited depth from the surface, than the spring-sown 
barley. The wheat-plant, indeed, has the advantage of making 
root, more or less according to season and manure, throughout 
the winter months, during })eriods of which, at any rate, the soil 
will be saturated with moisture; and in the case of moderately 
retentive and well drained soils, it will be able to establish its 
independence of rain falling during the period of active above¬ 
ground growth, very much more than will a spring-sown crop 
like barley. 

But there are other points of distinction between the growth 
of the com and the hay crops. Thus, most of the grasses, which 
comprise the greater proportion of the latter, flower earlier than 
the wheat or the barley; and the mixed herbage is cut by, or 
before, the end of June, when very little, if any of it, has arrived at 
the degree of ripeness in which the corn crops are cut. These, 
on the other hand, are not only allowed fully to ripen, but direct 
experiments made at Rothamsted upon wheat have shown that 
a very large proportion, probably about half, of the total dry 
vegetable substance, or of the total carbon of the crop, is Axed 
in it under the influence of the greater power of the sun’s rays 
after the time at which the hay crop is usually cut 

These facts are obviously an element in the explanation of 
another fact, to a certain extent commonly recognised, and which 
a careful comparison of the results of the Aeld experiments at 
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Rotbamsted, with the records of the conditions of heat and 
moisture under which the crops have been grown, brings clearly 
to view—namely, that, as compared with the hay crop, the corn 
crops are not only less dependent on the amounts of rain falling 
during the period of active vegetation, but more on a relatively 
high degree of temperature during that period. This is more 
strikingly the case when wheat is grown by means of readily 
soluble mineral and nitrogenous manures, than when it is grown 
without manure, or with farmyard manure. Without manure 
the produce is comparatively more dependent on the amount of 
certain constituents brought down by the rain, or rendered 
available by its means from the stores of the soil itself; and it 
would seem that where farmyard manure is employed, a con¬ 
siderable amount of rain is required during the early growing 
period to aid its decomposition, and so to set free, distribute, and 
render available, its fertilising constituents. In the case of the 
artificial manures, on the other hand, some of the most active 
fertilising constituents are supplied in a much more soluble form, 
and require a less amount and continuity of rain for their solu¬ 
tion and distribution throughout the pores of the soil within a 
given range. 

It is seen, then, that several reasons concur to render corn 
crops less dependent on the fluctuations in the amount of rain 
falling during the period of active vegetation and accumulation 
of substance than is the hay crop growing under otherwise 
parallel conditions as to soil and manure. It is quite intelligible, 
too, that the autumn-sown wheat, with its much longer time for 
the formation and distribution of root, and its tendency to 
develop proportionally more in the lower and proportionally 
less in the upper layers of the soil, than the spring-sown barley, 
should be less adversely affected than the latter by a deficiency 
of rain during the period of active above-ground growth. 

Table XII. brings together at one view the percentage amounts 
of water retained by the soils and subsoils of the different fields, 
under the various conditions as to season, cropping, &c. The 
results so summarised relate to samples collected as under:— 

1. From the experimental wheat field, just before harvest, 
1868; mean of three plots differently manur^. 

2. From the experimental wheat field, in January, 1869, when 
the land was supposed to be saturated; mean of the same three 
plots differently manured. 

3. From uncropped land, near the end of June, 1870. 

4. From land cropped with barley, closely adjoining the un¬ 
cropped land ; samples collected at the same date, end of June,, 
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5. From permanent meadow land, in July, 1870, after the 
removal of the crop; mean of three plots differently manured. 


Table XII.—Summary of Percentages of Moisture in Soils and Subsoils from 
different Fields, and under different conditions os to Season, Cropping, &c. 


Depths 

of 

Samples. 

Expkrimkntal Whkat Field 

Babit Field. 

Samples collected, 

June 27th and 2«th, 1870 

Pebicakekt 
Meadow Land. 

Samplee collected, 
July 26th and 26th 
1870; Mean ot 
Plots i , 9, and 14, 

Samples collected, 
July, 1888; 1 

Mean of | 

Plots 3,2, and 8a. 

Samples collected, 

1 Jan 6th and Yth, 

1 1669, Mean of 

1 Plots 3. 2, and 8a 

(Jncioppcd 

J^d 

Land Growing 
Barley. 

First 9 ins. 

6-2.3 

27*17 

20-36 

11*91 

11*99 

Second 9 ,, 

11‘19 


29-53 

19*32 

11*77 

Third 9 ,, 

15-02 


34* §4 

22*83 

17-11 

Fourth 9 ,, 

16-13 

mmm 

34*32 

25*09 

19*32 

Mean 36 ,, 

12-14 

25-19 

29*76 

19*79 

15*05 

Fifth 9 ,, 



31-31 

26*98 

20*67 

Sixth 9 ,, 

•• 

•• 

33-55 

26*38 


Mean 54 ,, 

.. 

30*65 

22-09 

17-06 


The special application of the detailed results having been 
already fully considered, attention must be confined here to the 
more general indications only of the foregoing summary. 

In the first place, it should be observed that all three fields 
have a subsoil of reddish yellow clay, resting upon chalk, at a 
varying depth, but of not many feet from the surface.' All, 
therefore, have good natural drainage; and it is very seldom that 
any water collects in the furrows, and then only for a very few 
hours. The experimental wheat field is, however, pipe-drained 
at a depth of al^ut 30 inches, and at a distance of about 25 feet 
from drain to drain. 

It is of interest to observe that there is no wide difference in 
the amount of water retained at corresponding depths in the 
experimental wheat-field in July 1868, when the crop was 
nearly at maturity, and in the permanent meadow land in July 
1870, after the removal of the hay crop. The percentages are, 
however, rather lower in the drained land; which, at the time, 
had probably supported a higher average amount of produce also. 

Towards the end of June 1870, the undrained arable land, 
which then carried a crop of growing barley, representing per¬ 
haps from 1^ to 2 tons of dry substance fixed, retained only about 
the same amount of water near the surface as the meadow land 
in July 1868; but, lower down, it held considerably more than 
either the drained wheat land in July 1868, or the undrained 
meadow land in July 1870. 
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It is remarkable that the uncroppecl and undrained land, 
though retaining much less water within 9 inches from the sur¬ 
face, from that point downwards retained, in June 1870, con¬ 
siderably more at every stage than the drained wheat soil in 
January 1869, when the drains were running, and the land was 
supposed to be saturated. From this comparison, it is obvious 
that no safe conclusion can be drawn from the percentage of 
water in the subsoil of the uncropped but undrained land, as to 
the probable amount retained by the subsoil of the drained land 
at the commencement of active vegetation in the spring. The 
amount retained in the subsoil of the uncropped and undrained 
land is indeed enormous ; but th(‘ comparison of it with that in 
the adjoining cropped land shows clearly enough that it was 
readily available for the purposes of vegetation. In reference to 
this latter point, the fact of the good natural drainage by the 
chalk must not be overlooked. 

There is, upon the whole, general consistency in the results 
brought together in Table XII. It may, perhaps, safely be 
concluded that, notwithstanding the natural drainage by the 
chalk, the pipe-drains had contributed to reduce the percentage 
of moisture retained b} the subsoil of the cxpeiimental wheat field, 
to the depth examined ; but that they had, at the same time, 
rendered the clay more permeable b} roots, and the water that was 
retained more readily available. The e\ idence is, at any rate, very 
striking as to the degree in which, in a time of drought, our crops 
are enabled to rely upon the watc^r previously accumulated within 
the subsoil—provided the latter be of sufficient depth, of sufficient 
retentive power, and at the same time sufficiently permeable. 

Before concluding, it will be well to call attention to a very 
important bearing of some of the results adduced. Assuming, 
as we may be allowed to do for the sake of illustration, that a 
good Cl op of hay, wheat, or bailey, will probably exhale not less, 
and perhaps more, than 700 tons of water per acre during growth, 
we still have only about 7 inches of rain, out of an average 
annual fall of say 25 inches, thus directly disposed of by the 
growing crop; and, taking the amount retained by the soil itself 
as practically a constant quantity from year to year, there re¬ 
mains to be disposed of by evaporation from the surface, and by 
passage into the drains or otherwise bey ond the reach of the roots 
of the crop, an average of about 18 inches of rain annually, 
equivalent to more than 1800 tons of water per acre. 

How much of this large quantity of water passes off by 
evaporation from the surface of the soil itself, inducing by capillary 
action the withdrawal of water, carrying with it, it may be, essential 
plant-food, from the lower to the upper layers of the soil ?—or, how 
much passes downwards, carrying in solution aay manurial matters 

VOL. VII.—S.s/ K 
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in excess of the quantity which can be absorbed and retained 
within the pores of the soil and the upper layers of the subsoil ? 

These questions cannot be so satisfactorily answered in regard 
even to any particular soil, or season, as is desirable; and could 
they be so, the answers would vary greatly with variations of soil 
and season. As already stated, direct experiments are now in 
progress at Rothamsted with the view of acquiring useful data on 
this subject. With regard to the results hitherto obtained, it may 
be remarked that, from September 1st to December 31st, 1870, 
that is, commencing after the unusual drought of the preceding 
summer, it was found that, out of a rainfall of about 10 5 inches 
within the same period, about 50 per cent, had passed below a 
depth of 20 inches, about 40 per cent, below 40 inches, and 
about 20 per cent, below 60 inches from the surface. Calcula¬ 
tion further showed that, even supposing there were some accu¬ 
mulation during August, still, a very large proportion of that 
which did not so pass, would be required to bring the previously 
very dry soil to the point of saturation—judging this require¬ 
ment from the results which have been already given b(»aring 
upon the point. That is to say, as would be expected, a com¬ 
paratively small proportion of the rainfall was evaporated at that 
season of the year. Much more would, of course, so disappear 
t^ing the whole year round; the quantity var) ing considerably 
with the characters of the soil and the season. 

Towards the end of the last century, Di. Dalton* devised an 
apparatus for the determination of the proportion of the ra^fall 
which passed off from the soil by drainage, and by evapbmion, 
respectively. It consisted of a cylinder 10 inches in diameter, 

3 feet deep, open at the top, and closed at the bottom; but 
having one small exit tube near the top, and another near the 
bottom, for the escape of water into bottles placed to receive it. 
The vessel was filled with earth, and sunk into the ground level 
with the surface, one side being left exposed for access to the 
bottles. He continued the expeiiment for three years, 1796-7-8, 
and found the drainage to average, over that period, 25 per cent, 
ai^ the evaporation to be, therefore, equal to 75 per cent, of the 
rainfall. This was exclusive of any evaporation of dew, but in¬ 
clusive of that resulting from vegetation, as the surface of the 
soil became, after the first year, covered with grass; a circum¬ 
stance which, however. Dr. Dalton considered immaterial. 

For eight years, 183G-1843, Mr. Dickinson, of Abbott’s Hill, 
King’s Langley, Herts,t experimented with a modification of 
Dalton’s apparatus. The cylinder he employed was 12 inches 
in diameter, and 3 feet deep, but provided at that depth with a 
perforated bottom, and a receptacle beneath for the collection of 

♦ Mem. yt. Phil. Soc. of Manchester, toI. v., part 2. 

t ‘ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,' vol. v. 
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the water; and there was an arrangement of tubes for the escape, 
and measurement, of the drainage water. Grass was grown on 
the surface of the soil in the cylinder. The drainage would 
doubtless be more free in the experiments of Mr. Dickinson than 
in those of Dr. Dalton ; and the results, over 8 years, showed, with 
a less rainfall, a larger actual amount of drainage ; the latter 
representing 42J per cent., and the evaporation, therefore, only 
67^ per cent, of the rainfall. This amount included, of course, 
the exhalation due to vegetable growth. 

From results obtained by gauging the flow of water from pipe- 
drains, it has been concluded that a still larger pioportion of 
the rainfall passes off by evaporation than that indicated by the 
experiments of either Mr. Die kinsnn or Dr. Dalton. But results 
obtained by deducting the amount passing through drains from the 
total rainfall may be judged to be quite untrustworthy, from 
the fact that, before the pipe-drains in the experimental wheat field 
had passed any water at all in the autumn of last year, the drain- 
gauges already referred to had indicated that, of the rain which 
had then fallen since the 1st of September, nearly 25 per cent, 
had passed below 20 inches, nearly 10 per cent, below 40 inches, 
and nearly 4 per cent, below 60 inches from the surface. It is 
clear, therefore, that the amount of water passing through arti¬ 
ficial drains may be no measure whatever of the total quantity 
passing below the reach of the roots of growing crops. 

In the admitted defect of satisfactory evidence from which 
may be deduced the piobable average amount of evaporation 
from the surface of the soil independently of vegetation, we will 
assume, by way of illustration, that, taking the average of many 
soils and seasons, three-fourths of a total rainfall of 25 inches 
will pass off by the combined action of evaporation from the sur¬ 
face of the soil itself, and of the exhalation due to the growth of 
a gcxxl crop of hay or corn. On this supposition there would 
still remain more than 6 inches of rain, equivalent to more than 
600 tons of water per acre, annually passing downwards, and 
carrying with it more or less of fertilising matters. 

Fortunately, some of the most important mineral constituents 
of soils and manures are, in the case of the heavier soils at any 
rate, almost wholly retained by them within the range of the roots 
of our crops. Nitrogen, whether supplied in the form of ammonia- 
salts or nitrates, is, however, much less completely so retained, 
being, in whichever state supplied, carried off in greater or less 
quantity in the drainage water, chiefly in the form of nitrates. 
According to results obtained independently by Professor Frank- 
land and Professor Voelcker, on the anal^is of drainage water 
from the experimental wheat field at Rothamsted, that col¬ 
lected during .the winter, from land manuret^ in the autumn by 
&n amount of ammonia-salts supplying 82 lbs. of nitrogen per 
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acre, maj contain from 2*5 to 3 parts, or even more, of nitrogen> 
as nitrates and nitrites, per 100,000 parts of water. Assuming 
that only 2 5 parts of nitrogen were so carried beyond the reach 
of roots for every 100,000 parts of water passing downwards, 
there would still be, for every inch of rain so passing, a loss per 
acre of between 5 and 6 lbs. of nitrogen, supplied in manure 
at a cost of not much less than Is. per lb. 

The above estimate of quantity must be understood to be 
adopted only provisionally, and by way of illustration. It is, 
however, a sufficiently near approximation to what must happen 
in the case of many soils and seasons at any rate, to show the 
very great importance of further investigating the reactions of 
larious descriptions of nitrogenous manure on different descrip¬ 
tions of soil, and of determining the best modes, and the best 
periods of the year, for the application of such manorial matters, 
so as to reduce the loss by drainage to a minimum. This subject 
is now receiving attention at Rothamsted. 

Lothamsted^ Janiiauj, 1871. 


VI.— Description of Ordinary and Improved Kilns for Bnrninp 
Lime for Agricultural Purposes. By Charles Turner, C.E. 

Prize Essay. 

I. The Common Perpetual Kiln. 

A KILN for burning lime, for agricultural purposes, is generally 
placed in the side of a chalk or limestone hill, to avoid expense 
in brickwork or masonry. The kiln itself, in its cheapest form^ 
is an inverted truncated cone from 12 to 15 feet in diameter at 
the top, excavated out of the chalk or limestone rock, and lined 
on the inside with good hard bricks, capable of withstanding a 
considerable amount of fire. The lining should be from 1^ to 
2 bricks thick, according to the size of the kiln, and filled in 
solidly at the back with hard chalk or limestone, set in mortar. 

In the best kilns of this construction, the side walls are built 
upright for about 4 feet in depth, and then the cone is gradually 
tapered off to a diameter of 3 feet at the draught or draw-hole. The 
height of the cone is generally equal to the diameter at the top. 

An arched opening is constructed in the exterior wall in front 
of the ash-pit, which should be sufficiently high to allow of a man 
standing upright, in order that he may get conveniently at the ends 
of the fire-bars when the lime is required to be drawn. Two 
strong cast-iron bars, called bearing-bars, 3 in. by 2^ in., are fixed 
into the brickwork in such a manner that they can readily be 
withdrawn when required: upon them lie the wrought-iron fire- 
ban (which should be circular in section, fon a reason which V 
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■will afterwaids explain) 1^ inch diameter, with a space of about 
1 inch between them. They should be formed with blunt points 
at one end, and the middle bars should have an eje at the other 
end, so as to enable a crowbar to be psissed through them. It is 
better to make the middle bars about 1 foot G inches longer 
than the opening they have to cover, in order to obtain a firmer 
hold of them when they require to be withdrawn. 

An opening should be left in the front wall of the kiln imme¬ 
diately above the fire-bars, which should be supported by a strong 
wrought-iron frame, 3 inches wide, securely built into the brick¬ 
work. This opening is for the purpose of gaining access to the 
interior of the kiln, in older to light the fire or to assist in re¬ 
moving the lime when it wedges itself together in'a mass, and 
will not pass down through the fiie-bars in the usual way. 

Tig. 1 —Striiou of Common Pe'ipetaal Kiln aitli (cntraJ fuinatc. 



To start the kiln, a fire is lighted on the fire-bars, and as soon 
as it burns briskly enough, the hole already described is securely 
bricked up, and the fire fed with lumps of coal from the ciicular 
platform round the top of the kiln. When the fire is sufficiently 
ignited, lumps of chalk or limestone are, in like manner, thrown 
upon the fire, to a thickness of about 12 inches; and as soon as 
the fire appears to burn well through this layer, a la^er of coal, 
and, shortly afterwards, another layer of chalk or limestone, are 
added ; and, if the fire continues to bum well, the whole kiln may 
be filled with alternate layers of chalk or limestone and coal. 

The proportion of coal to be used must be^etermined b) trial, 
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as it differs greatly according to the nature of the material, the size 
of the lumps, and the sort of coal used. On the average, chalk 
will bum if the proportions are 1 of coal to 7 of chalk; but, for 
limestone, they vary from 1 to of coal to 6 of limestone. 

When once the kiln is set properly going, it ought not to 
require any rekindling, but to continue in operation for months 
together, by supplying fresh materials at the top of the kiln as the 
lime is drawn away at the bottom. The kiln is usually drawn 
once every twenty-lour hours, by drawing out the middle fire-bars ; 
and as it is sometimes a difficult matter to start them, owing to 
the pressure, it is better to make them ciicular in section, so that, 
by introducing a crowbar through the eyes at the ends, they can 
readily be turned round, and partly freed from the pressure. 

If the lime does not fall out easily it can be loosened by a bar, 
with the end turned up, which is introduced between the fire¬ 
bars and drawn backwards and forwards ; or a few of the bricks 
can be withdrawn fiom the opening above mentioned for lighting 
the fire, and the lime forced down with a heavy bar. The lime 
is then drawn to the front of the archway with an iron hoe, and 
left till it is cool enough to be measured and run into the store- 
shed or carted away. 

The drawing being completed, the fire-bars are driven back 
again into their jdaces and left for another twenty-four hours, 
during which time the filling is continued on the top, as above 
mentioned. For this purpose it is desirable for the kiln to be 
so placed that a tramway may be laid over the top or along one 
side of it—preferably the latter, as it gives more opportunity for 
properly spreading the alternate layers of coal and calcareous 
material. It is bettei also to have a bioad platform‘round the 
top of the kiln, to give room for depositing a quantity of coal, 
as it can seldom be unloaded direct from the truck. 

Some kilns have been constructed with an inverted truncated 
cone placed, by way of a shaft, upon the under cone (Fig. 2), in order 
to retain the heat, and an arched opening in the outer wall for the 
purpose of feeding the kiln. From experience obtained in carrying 
out the same principle with brick-kilns, I am of opinion that very 
. little advantage is gained by such an arrangement, unless an inner 
fiat crown, pierced with holes, is also constructed upon the under 
cone before the upper cone is carried up (Fig. 3). It would, 
however, be extremely expensive, and, in fact, almost impos¬ 
sible, to carry out the proper system of loading a kiln of this 
description with such an arrangement 

Kilns have also been constructed of an elliptical instead of a 
conical section, or, to speak more correctly, of an egg section 
with the two ends cut off. This section has no doubt some 
advantages, as it conducts the heat better to the top of the kiln, 
and also, to some ^tent, assists the descent of the lime; but it 
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necessitates the construction of two draught-holes, one at each 
end of the ellipse, which are not always easy to arrange when 
the kiln is built in the side of a hill. The same object may be 
obtained by constructing the upper part of the internal walls per¬ 
pendicular, as above mentioned, and slightly diminishing the 
inclination of the cone just above the fire-bars. 


Fig. 2 .—Section of Common Perpetual Fig. 3 .—Section of Common 

Kiln, with Sluxft of inverted trim- Perpetual Kiln with inner 

cated cone. crown. 



The advantages of the common perpetual kiln may be stated 
to be:— 

1st. The simplicity and economy of its construction 

2nd, The small amount of skilled labour required in managing 
it, as, after the proportion of fuel to material has been once 
ascertained, the subsequent working is merely a matter of rule. 

3rd. The saving of fuel, by the kiln being kept constantly hot; 

4th. The man who attends to the kiln is only required to 
spend a portion of his time there, and can in the interim attend 
to other business. 

The disadvantages are :— 

1. The difficulty of calcining the lime sufficiently without a 
great additional expenditure of fuel. 

2nd. The impossibility of using wood fuel for the purpose. 

3rd. From the nature and construction of the kiln, it is onl^ 
applicable when a large quantity of lime is eonstantly required. 
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4th. That in agricultural districts some portion of the lime is 
generally required for building purposes, and that lime burnt in 
this manner is generally not well suited for such purposes, as it 
usually contains cinders and other refuse from the coal. 

I have found in practice that it is better, instead of merely 
trusting to a biitk lining to the conical hole cut in the chalk or 
limestone, to build five counterforts round the kiln, and to fill in 
the spaces between them with lumps of chalk or limestone built 
in mortar, as, unless the hill is of an unusually solid character 
and impervious to water, the conical brick lining is very apt to 
expand and crack with the heat. 

II.—TnE Intermittent Kiln. 

In this description of kiln the fuel is not mixed with the 
material used, but is placed in a furnace either at the side or 
bottom of the kiln, and always laid upon a grating of fixed fire¬ 
bars, being replenished liom time to time, until the whole of 
the material in the kiln has been properly calcined. 

As soon as the kiln aiiives at this state it is allowed to cool 
<lown gradually, and the whole of the charge is withdrawn when 
it is cool enough to handle. 

These kilns are built of various forms, and are generally, like 
the “Perpetual Kilns,” constructed, if possible, on the side of a 
hill. The} aie most commonly rectangular, similar to the “ Biick 
Kiln,” about 14 feet wide, 12 feet deep, and from 9 feet to 10 
feet high, internally, from the floor to the top. 


Fig. 4, —Section of Intermittent Kiln, 



The walls should bo 3 feet thick, lined on the inside with 
fire-brick. The outer wall need not be solid, but may be con¬ 
structed with 3-feet buttresses in brickwork, an 18-inch lining 
on the inside, and the space in the outside between the but¬ 
tresses filled in solidly with lumps of chalk or limestone set in 
mortar. Three fiic-holes are constructed from front to back of 
the kiln, 1 foot 6 inch, wide, 1 loot 6 inch, high from the bottom 
of the ashpit to the under ^ide of the bearing-bars, and 1 foot 
9 inch, high from the top of the bearing-bar to the under side of 
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the arch. The }>earing-bars should be of cast iron, 3 inch, square, 
and 1 foot 6 inch, apart from centre to centre. The fire-bars should 
be 3 feet long, 2 J x 1^, and f inch apart. There should be a cast- 
irqn door fitted into a wrought-iron frame 3 inch, wide, to close the 
mouth of the fire-holes. The arch over the fire-holes should be 
inch, thick, with holes left at the top and sides at intervals of 14 
inch., 3 inch, wide, inch, long on the inside of the arch, spread¬ 
ing as they approach the floor of the kiln. Other courses of open 
work are built on the top of these holes, so as to convert the floor of 
the kiln into a chequer of holes with 4J-inch work between them. 

The kiln is filled by packing lumps of chalk or limestone 
over the floor, taking care to leave as wide spaces-as possible 
over the holes, so that the fire may draw well through the mass. 
These courses should be about 6 inches thick at the bottom, 
diminishing to 4 inches after five or six courses have been laid ; 
when the kiln is about two-thirds full, the remainder of the charge 
may be tipped in from the top, and spread over the surface, 

A kiln of this size requires about thirty-six hours to get to 
the full heat, 12 or 14 hours full heat, and 30 hours to cool 
down before the lime can be drawn. 

It is better to cover over the top of the kiln with two courses 
of burned bricks, leaving sufficient draught-holes for the heat to 
escape; but with every precaution it is scarcely possible to burn 
the uppermost 12 inches of the charge to the] proper pitch, and 
it is usually burnt over again in the next kiln. 

Fig. 5 .—Section of Circular Infermlttcnt Kiln with centred furnace. 
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A better form for tbis description of kiln is, in my opinion, 
one similar in section and size to tbe “Perpetual Kiln/’ makings 
use of a circular open grating, cast in segments as a fire-grate, 
for one central furnace domed over to form the floor of the 
kiln, with brickwork 9 inches thick springing 15 inches above 
the fire-grate and rising 1 foot 9 inches. The furnace should be 
3 feet diameter at the top of the fire-grate; and the dome or the 
floor should be pierced with radiating holes, 4^ inches by 3 inches, 
to allow the fire to pass through. 


Fig. 6 - Plan of Circular Intermittent Kiln with cent) al fin nace. 



The biicks would be required to be made on puipose, and 
should all be laid heading. The kiln should be filled and packed 
in the same manner as that last mentioned, and covered over on 
the top with two courses of burnt bricks in a similar manner. 

I have never tried a kiln constructed in this manner; but I 
feel sure that it would answer well, and I think it would sa\e 
one-third of the fuel, as compared with the last mentioned kiln, 
besides burning the lime much more evenly. 

Both of the last described kilns may be roofed or domed over, 
but in both cases the expenditure would be very much greater, 
without, as far as 1 can see, any corresponding advantage ; and 
the labour of filling the kiln would be very much increased. 

If the kiln is built entirely into the side of a hill, it is 
necessary to construct a floor over the kiln pit to form an ap¬ 
proach to the hatchway; and if this floor is roofed over it will 
form a dry and commodious lime store. 

Wood fuel may be used instead of coal in these kilns, and 
when used it is not necessary to have any fire-grate, as the wood 
fuel requires but very little draught. 

The advantages of this description of kiln may be stated 
to be: — 
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1. That the whole of the lime, with a very small exception, is 
thoroughly calcined. 

2. That no stones, cinders, or other impurities, are found mixed 
up with the lime. 

3. That if the kiln described, with the central fire, is used, 
the saving of fuel will be fully one-fourth over the best “ Per¬ 
petual Kiln.” 

The disadvantages are:— 

1. That the upper 1 foot 6 inches of the lime can ne^er be 
properly calcined. 

2. That the labour of setting, burning, and drawing these 
kilns is considerably greater, and, therefore, more expenshe 
than that required for the perpetual kilns. 

3. That when a large and constant supply of lime is required, 
the quantity produced is very much less than by the perpetual 
kilns. 

4. That the cost of building these kilns properly is con¬ 
siderably greatei than that of the perpetual kilns. 

III. The iNTERMirTENr or PriirETUAL Kiln. 

The third description of kiln used for lime-burning is one 
much less generally known than the two already described. 
Properly speaking it is a perpetual kiln, but it is heated bj 
furnaces from beneath. It can be most advantageously used as 
a perpetual kiln, by supplying the mateiial to be calcined at 
the top, and withdrawing it at the bottom ; but, in a form 1 will 
describe, it may also be used as an “ Intelmittent Kiln” bj 
filling the kiln, and withdrawing the charge, when the burning 
is completed, altogether through the hatchway. 

These kilns cannot be built in the side of a hill, but they must 
be so constructed as to be accessible on all sides. They usually 
have a circular or hexagonal shaft in the centre, from 40 to 
60 feet in height, varying from 7 feet to 10 feet in diameter, 
and tapering from the top to the middle, and again from the 
middle to the fire-grate. From 3 to 5 furnaces are constructed 
round the outside of the shaft, the fire-grates, which are generally 
constructed of perforated fire-tiles, being made sufficiently large 
to span from wall to wall, or being supported on iron bearers. 
The fire passes out of the furnace through a hole in the end wall 
into the centre shaft. 

The withdrawing holes, or hatchways, are situated between 
and below the ash-pits of the fire-holes ; and are closed by cast- 
iron doors to prevent unnecessary cooling of the kiln. The floor 
to the Are-chamber forms the roof to the withdrawing floors. 
The hatchways are widened from the centre towards the outside, 
and are also inclined outwards to facilitate thc^ withdrawal of the 
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lime. Iron doors are made in the ash-pits, through which 
the ashes are allowed to fall on to the floor on which the lime is 
withdrawn. Ventilating pipes should be carried from this floor, 
through the firing-chamber, to relieve the workmen from the 
great heat while the lime is being withdrawn. The fuel used in 
these kilns is wood, 1 lb. being required to burn 3 lbs. of lime; 
but coal is also used in the variety of kiln possessing a com¬ 
bustion-chamber. The kiln is charged by filling it with lime 
np to the height of the draught-holes, in which the fire is lighted 
and kept burning, and, when this charge is thoroughly burnt 
through, the kiln is completely filled, the limestone being first 
packed in courses and then thrown in from the top. The fire is 
then drawn back fiom the draught-holes on to the fire-grates, 
and the work of the kiln proceeds, the limestone being thrown 
in from the top, and withdrawn from the bottom when burnt. 

These kilns are usually drawn every 12 hours, a similar lapse 
of time being required to enable the lime to cool down suffi¬ 
ciently to allow it to be removed. They are sometimes con¬ 
structed with one fire-grate and a combustion-chamber, where 
a considerable amount of air is supplied by draught-holes 
behind the bridge, and the fiie is brought to a very great in¬ 
tensity before it enters the shaft of the kiln. In some kilns 
the withdrawing floor for the lime is constructed at such a level 
that a railway truck can pass underneath it to be loaded with 
lime. 

In all cases it is necessary to construct a bridge, with a tram¬ 
way laid upon it from the chalk or limestone hill to the top of 
the shaft, to supply the materials to the kilns; and a good road 
should be formed, at the level of the withdrawing floor, to convey 
away the lime and .ashes, and to bring in the fuel, which can be 
raised by a simple lift to the floor above. 

IV.— iMrLovLD Perpetual Kiln. 

I will now describe a kiln of my own invention, not specially 
designed for the purpose of burning lime, but for the purpose 
of drying clay previously to grinding for fire-brick making. A 
few slight modifications, however, will adapt it to the purpose of 
lime-burning, and I will describe it with such alterations. 

It will be seen that it answers to the sort of kiln I referred to 
in commencing the description of the perpetual kilns heated by 
fires from beneath ; and that it can either be used as a perpetual 
kiln, from which a large and continuous supply of lime can be 
drawn, or as a perpetual kiln with a moderate supply, or, in 
like manner, as an intermittent kiln, from which either a large 
or moderate charge can be drawn. 

The form and dimensions are particularly shewn in Figs. 7 
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and 8, and a perspective view, shewing the general arrangement, 
is given in Fig, 9. 

It will be seen by the drawing that the kiln cannot be built in 
the side of a hill, but must have a free passage all round it. 

The kiln is of a rectangular form, with angular buttresses at 
the quoins and centre buttresses at the ends; the chimney-flues 
form the buttresses at the sides, and the end buttresses support 
the roof of the kiln-pit, with archways through them on one side 
leading to the lime store; this extends along the one side of the 
kiln, with sliding doors in the centre to allow a cart to back inside 
it to load in the dry. The other side of the kiln is occupied by 
the appioach road, or tramway, from the chalk oi limestone 
hill, and the kiln-pits extend across both ends. The width of 
the kiln depends upon the number of fire-holes, e. p., a three-hole 
kiln requires to be 17 feet (> inches wide. It should never be 
more than 13 feet 6 inches deep, as it is inconvenient to draw 
the fire-bars if they are more than 4 feet long. The height of 
the kiln should be from 7 feet 6 inches to 9 feet above the fire¬ 
grate. The walls should be 2 feet 3 inches thick, and should be 
held together by two wrought-iron bands with adjustable couplings. 

It will be seen, from Fig. 7, that for a three-hole kiln there 
are four withdrawing holes, situated between the fire-holes. 

The fire-grates for the fire-holes are constructed with cast-iron, 
rectangular, fish-bellied fire-bars, resting on bearing-bars as in the 
fire-grates for the intermittent kilns before described. The with¬ 
drawing holes are constructed of wrought-iron circular fire-bars, 
IJ inch diameter, 1 foot apart, resting on cast-iron bearing-bars, 
which, except the centre ones, are parallel, and on which are cast 
a series of lugs perforated with circular holes through which the 


Fig. 7 —Section of Improved Perpetual Ku u 
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fire-bars pass, and are guided in withdrawing them and driving 
them back. In front of the outer bar is also a cast-iron plate, sup¬ 
ported on brackets, on which the fire-bars rest when drawn forward. 
1 he openings to the fire-holes and the withdrawing holes are 
closed by double cast-iron doors, hung in wrought-iron frames. 


Fig. 8.— G^oimd-plan of Improved Perpetual Kiln, 



Cast-iron skewback plates are laid upon the walls separating 
the fire-holes and withdrawing holes, to prevent the spreading 
of the fire-lumps which cover the fire-holes. These lumps are 
formed in one piece, 30 x 18 X 4 inches, with half-circular 
holes 2 inches diameter on their edges, so as to form draught- 
holes 2 inches diameter when jointed together. Each lump is 
either formed with a tenon or a mortice at the end, so that they 
m^joint securely together when fixed in place. 

The centre fluec is covered with fire-lumjps in a similar 
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manner, except that the lumps are of larger size. The ends 
open into the chimney-flues, which are 2 feet square at the 
bottom and 2 feet 3 inches square at the top. The skiveplates 
are 2 feet 6 inches square, ahd the chain attached to the skive- 
plate lever is carried over a roller in the kiln-pit, and is so 
arranged that the skiveplate can be opened or closed at either 
end of the kiln. 


Fig. 9 .—View of Improved Perpetual Kiln. 



The kiln is lined with firebrick, 9 inches thick, for 4 feet 
above the fire-bars, and the whole of the woik about the fire- 
holes is built with fire-brick. The kiln-pits should be con¬ 
structed with lean-to roofs, with louvre openings at the highest 
part to let out the heat while the lime is being drawn. A 
X iron bar should be carried across the pits, supported at both 
ends; on this a double roller runs backwards and forwards, 
carrying a link at the end of the spindle and terminating in a hook, 
from which is suspended an iron-wire basket, into which the 
lime is loaded to remove it to the store. The basket is drawn 
backwards by an endless line, and would be arranged to tip 
itself in passing over the partition between the kiln-pit and the 
store-shed. A similar bar and travelling carriage would also be 
used for loading the carts from the store-shed. 

The kiln is set in a similar manner to a perpetual kiln, more 
limestone or chalk being added at the top to replace the burnt 
lime, which is continually withdrawn at the bottom. It may 
also be set and burnt as an intermittent kiln, the whole charge 
being withdrawn by the hatchway at one time. Either a large 
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or small constant supply may be drawn from the kiln, when 
acting as a perpetual kiln, by regulating the fires. The kiln 
can be kept going very steadily for many hours, or even days, 
by light stoking, opening the skives only a small distance and 
closing them as soon as the smoke has burned off; or by fre- 

S uent heavy stokings, opening the skives wide, and keeping 
lem open for a shoit time after the smoke has burned off. 

The fires maj be raised from a low red heat to a heat suffi¬ 
cient to calcine lime in a very few hours. The kiln may be 
drawn every 6, 12, 24, or 36 hours, and the lime will take 
12 hours to cool before it can be removed or stored. 

The proportion of fuel consumed to lime pioduced would 
be, as nearly as I can calculate, as 1 to 10 for chalk lime, and 
1 to 7 for stone lime. 

The advantages of this form of kiln would be:— 

1st. That all the lime would be thoroughly calcined. 

2nd. That no dirt or cinders would be found amongst it. 

3rd. The easy way of regulating the fires, and the quantity of 
lime to be produced in a given time. 

4th. The probable large economy of fuel. 

The disadvantages, as compared with a common perpetual 
kiln, would be;— 

1st. The increased cost of the first erection, though this would 
be very small as compared with other perpetual kilns heated 
from the bottom. 

2nd. The extra trouble and time required in attending upon 
the flies. 


V.— Conclusion. 

1 have now completed my description of the various sorts of 
kilns applicable for burning lime for agricultural purposes, and 
have only to draw attention to one or two of the chief points in 
connexion with the application of the lime to the land, so as to give 
agriculturists the means of calculating the cost, and thus enable 
them to decide whether it would be better for them to purchase 
the lime, or to construct kilns for burning lime for themselves. 

These points are, 1st., and by far of the greatest importance, 
the description of material yielded by the various lime districts, 
the weight per bushel, the number of cubic feet per ton, the 
proportion of lime pioduced to fuel consumed, the price per 
bushel at the nearest station, and other useful items.* 

2nd. The best way of slaking lime for agricultural pur¬ 
poses, which would be best ascertained by instituting a course 
of experiments in different districts. I think it is peifectly clear 

* I propose to collect statistics on this subject, and to publish them in a cheap 
form.—C. T. < 
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that there should be an arrangement for slaking lime in con¬ 
nexion with every agricultural limekiln. As far as my experi¬ 
ence goes, the water should not be thrown in quantities over the 
Jime, but the lime should be placed in baskets, and dipped into 
a reservoir of water, allowing sufficient time for it to take up as 
much water as it can absorb, which experience will soon decide. 
It should then be removed, emptied out upon a dry bt'd, and 
carefully covered over, so as to exclude the air. 

3id. It would be veiy desirable also to decide, by a course 
of experiments, the best way of applying the slaked lime to the 
land, I think that the lime should be in a state of powder, but 
not sufficiently diy to fly about; that it should be placed in a 
hopper carried upon suitable wheels, the hoppei having a com¬ 
munication with a cylinder pierced with holes in the upper 
pait. These holes should be made adjustable in size, and 
suitable wings or guides should be fixed on the outside of 
the cjlindei to distribute the lime. A fan, fixed to revolve in 
this cylinder, turned by the revolution of the carrying wheels, 
would, in revolving, blow the lime-dust through the holes in 
the circumfeience of the cylinder. 

Theie aie various other points connected with the application 
of lime as a manure, such as the proportion in which it ma^ 
be advantageously used in connection with other manuies; the 
chemical action of lime upon soils, either alone or combined 
with other manures ; and many others, each of which would 
require a separate essay to develope it properly. 


VII .—Report on some Features of Scottish Agriculture. By 
II. ]\L Jenkins, F.G.S. 

The ft)llowing Report mav be regarded as a c ontinuation of the 
series commenced eighteen months ago with descriptions of 
selected English farms. It was considered by the Council that 
the Essays on the Agriculture of the several English counties, 
already published in the ‘ Journal,’ might be usefully supple¬ 
mented by detailed descriptions of successful practice in different 
districts, whether at home or abroad. The Members of the 
Society have already been enabled to contrast the methods pur¬ 
sued on characteristic faims in some of the English counties, 
with the various aspects of Belgian farmingy^nd with the modes 
of cultivation brought to light by the Farm-prize competition in 
connection with the Oxford meeting. The next step in the 
VOL. VII.—S.S. ^ 
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development of this plan was entrusted to me by the Council last 
summer, when 1 was requested to obtain materials for a Report on 
the prominent features of Scotch farming. The subjects to which 
my attention was particulaily directed were the following:— 

(1) Lowland farming, including arable farming in the 

East and West of Scotland. 

(2) Daily-farming for the supply of milk to large to^ns. 

(3) Aberdeenshire cattle-feeding, including arrangements 

for supplying the London market. 

(4) Highland sheep-farming, and West Highland cattle- 

breeding. 

It was considered that these features might be better described 
through the medium of the practice pursued on one or two farms 
of ea( h class; and it was thus hoped to preserve the connection 
between details of management and conditions of soil and climate, 
which often furnishes the key to peculiarities that might other¬ 
wise be difficult of explanation. 

In my endeavour to illustiate these features of Scottish agri¬ 
culture I have attempted to fulfil yet another function, without in 
any way losing sight of the main object of this Report. Of the two 
East Lothian farms which have been described, one may be re¬ 
garded as a noteworthy example of the culture of rich land, for 
which a very high rent is paid; and the other as a more typical 
Lothian farm, in which agricultural and commercial success 
has been chiefly due to the ability and enterprise of the farmer. 
Similarly, on the west of Scotland, the farms described were 
selected as proving that, in a humid climate, it is possible to 
use with profit very large quantities of artificial manures, espe¬ 
cially for the root-crop. The two farms placed in contrast to one 
another show some differences which will be recognized as dis¬ 
tinguishing English from Scottish modes of cultivation; but, in 
other respects, they illustrate the same principle. Indeed, the 
four lowland farms are described to show the various methods 
by which good crops may be produced under different circum¬ 
stances, whether by good land, good cultivation, or liberal 
manuring. The sections of the Report treating of the Aberdeen¬ 
shire cattle-feeding and Highland stock-farming are illustrative 
of two aspects of the important question of the production of 
meat, whether on land under the plough, or in its natural con- 
condition of hill-pasture; and the description of the Glasgow 
Daily shows at least one means of supplying milk to large 
centres of population. 

Before plunging iji medias res one other word is necessary. 
The cordiality with which 1 was received in Scotland, and the 
re^iness with which 1 was enabled to see everything for myself, 
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must be prominently recorded if only for the purpose of showing 
that any misconceptions that I may have formed on the subject 
of this Report are not the result of any want of effort to enlighten 
me in the “ Land o’ Cakes.” 

I. Lowland Farming. 

The descriptions of the farms illustrating the prominent 
features of lowland farming require to be prefaced by such a 
general sketch of Scottish agriculture as will enable them to be 
understood as examples of the bearing of certain parts on the 
woiking of the whole system. The variations in the arable 
farming of Scotland depend chiefly upon climate, and the con¬ 
dition of climate ma> be easily resolved into three elements, viz.; 
—distance from the coast, height above the sea, and longitude 
(which means amount of rainfall). The other conditions which 
influence the operations of agriculture have, of course, their due 
weight; but that weight is light in compaiison with what is due 
to the elements just enumerated. Even latitude, which is pro¬ 
minent as a climatic element in English farming, has small in¬ 
fluence on the climate of Scotland, as compared with the height 
of the farm above the sea-level. It is, therefore, no unusual 
thing to find a farm whose natural harvest-time is a good fort¬ 
night in advance of one not more than two miles off. In East 
Lothian, for instance, the eailiest region is that which skirts the 
coast; its elevation is small, and its naturally mild climate 
is ameliorated by the softening influences of the sea. A little 
further inland the country is more elevated, and the land becomes 
stronger, losing much of its “ kindness; ” here the harvest is 
from ten to fourteen days later, and one may look down from 
a field where the reaping-machines have just commenced, to a 
belt of country which is being rapidly denuded of its ripened 
sheaves. The hills form the background of both these areas; 
but there, owing partly to the configuration of the surface, partly 
to the nature of the soil, and partly to the roughness of the 
climate, which is strictly in keeping with the ruggedness of 
the country, agriculture assumes a purely pastoral character. 

The juxtaposition of hill and plain in Scotland has been turned 
to good account by the enterprising farmer, who has found it pro¬ 
fitable to rent a certain amount of “ hill ” as a sheep-breeding 
adjunct to his feeding establishment in the plain. This system 
has of late assumed such proportions that, owing to the increased 
facilities of transit, it is no unusual thing for an occupier of 
arable land in the east to hold a sheep-farm in the west. He 
finds it more profitable, and in other ways ipore satisfactory, to 
breed his own “ wedders ” than to trust to the chances of marteta 
and prices for supplying the wants of his home-farm. Heir#- 
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therefore, we have the explanation of a very striking feature^ viz,, 
that sheep are not often, except as a matter of fancy, bred on 
the arable farms of Scotland, particularly on land of high fertility. 

No such broad generalization can be drawn with regard to 
rattle. In the Lothians cattle arc not bred, nor are they in the 
strip of arable land on the west coast; but in Aberdeenshire 
and the Angus district, as well as in the more or less elevated 
regions of Galloway, Ayrshire, and the Highlands, the dif¬ 
ferent native races are bred in considerable numbers. Herds 
of pure Shorthorn blood are distributed about the country, but 
they have more influence on the quality than on the number of 
the feeding cattle laised in Scotland. It has been justly remarked 
by an agricultural writer that, while many Scotch farmers prefer 
to buy cattle in England, English feeders, on the other hand, 
often prefer to get their supplies from the north side of the 
border, Lothian farmers, however, are still chiefly supplied with 
lean cattle from the northern districts, though not so abundantly 
as heretofore ; they are, therefore, more dependent on supplies 
of imported Irish cattle, and on what they can buy at the 
northern English fairs. Two causes have combined to produce 
this result:—firstly, more cattle are fattened all over Scotland, 
especially in the north, than was formerly the case ; and, secondl}^, 
fewer cattle are bred in consequence of their displacement b) 
sheep. 

The paucity of breeding flocks and herds on the arable farms 
of Scotland is accompanied by a larity of permanent grass. Th(‘ 
two features tan hardly be associated together as cause and effect, 
in consequence of their existence not being coincident in all 
cases. Even in Aberdeenshire, where, as I shall show, a larg(* 
number of beasts are annually bred on arable farms, there is com¬ 
paratively little old grass except in private parks. The reason 
is simply that it pays better to keep the land under the plough, 
allowing the seeds to remain two years, and in some cases three. 
But it does seem remarkable that in Aberdeenshire these 
“ seeds ” can keep heavy bullocks in good and improving con¬ 
dition, while in the Lothians, on the contrary, they are distinctly 
more profitable when pastured by sheep. 

The dependence of arable farmers on hill farms, for their 
supply of feeding sheep, is to a certain extent counterbalanced, 
in some districts, by the dependence of hill farmers on occupiers 
of arable land for winter keep for hoggs. The system will be 
described more particularly under its proper heading ; but it is 
necessary here to mention that most hill farmers find it desirable 
to send their hoggs on some lowland grass during the first winter, 
at a certain price per head for the seasoh. This consideration 
hai a great influence on the price of farms both on the hills and 
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in the plains, the want of “hogging” land in the former being a 
certain source of outlay, and the convenience of access from 
a hill-farm in the latter being an equally ceitain source of 
income. 

To the cultivation of their arable land Lowland farmers are 
indebted for the reputation which they now possess throughout 
the British islands. It is impossible to give any decisive sum¬ 
mary of the characteristic features of this division of Scottish 
agriculture, for clean farming, thorough cultivation, and liberal 
manuring, are happily not confined to Scotland. One point, 
however, is very striking, viz., that across the border it is pre¬ 
ferred to apply nitrogenous manure direct to the land, in place of 
giving large quantities of artificial food to stock, and thus making 
farmyard manure of the highest quality. My inquiries into this 
question produced a twofold answer, one aspect of which was 
that the feeding qualities of the roots and straw were sufficient 
to fatten stock without the aid of large quantities of artificial 
food, which are held to be unrcmunerative; and the other was 
that the stimulating influence of the manure of large numbers 
of cake-eating stock rendered the crops too luxuriant to stand 
the rough usage of the Scottish climate. Whatever may be 
thought of this reasoning in England, there is no doubt that the 
Scotch farmer has the results of successful practice on his side ; 
and when these are dissected, we find that if he is careful not to 
give too much cake to his cattle and his sheep, he uses a quan¬ 
tity of nitrogenous and phosphatic manures, which under an 
h]nglish sky would be regarded as far exceeding a paying quantity. 

There are other points in the cultivation of the soil in which 
Scotch practice differs from English, such as the comparative 
absence of autumn cultivation foj roots, the lateness of wheat 
sowing, some peculiarities in the cultivation of the potato, and 
other matters which will not fail to strike the agricultural reader 
of the following pages. With regard to the prevalent mode of 
})reparing the land for roots chiefly in the spring, Mr. James 
Caird, C.B., informs me that the additional humidity and coolness 
of the Scotch climate render autumn cultivation a matter both of 
less importance and greater difficulty than in England, wheie 
the rainfall is much less and the drying power of the sun in 
spring is much greater. 

The labourer in Scotland piesents some features in contrast 
with his English representative. He is hired foi either six or 
twelve months, is lodged free, and is paid to a great extent in 
kind. The degree in which the good in this system neutral¬ 
izes or overpowers the attendant evil, or vice versa, depends 
partly upon the landlord, and partly upon the tenant, The most 
c'ommon result is bad cottages on one floor, frequently with only 
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one room, or at most two. In cottage accommodation for agri¬ 
cultural labourers, Scotland is, on the whole, far behind the 
generality of English counties. The dislike to live on more than 
one floor is so strong that it may be regarded as characteristic of 
the Scotch labourer, but it by no means follows that the cottages 
built on that plan should be deficient in the accommodation 
necessary to preserve health and encourage morality.' As an 
example of the force of this dislike, however, I may mention one 
instance which came under my notice, where a benevolent land- 
owner, who had built an experimental pair of semi-detached 
two-floor cottages, was at last obliged to make a door in the 
party-wall, both upstairs and down, and let the cottages as two 
“ flats ” I 

In the following pages, illustrations are given of admirable one- 
floor cottages on the two sides of Scotland; but the labourer’s 
cottage is very frequently a structure which is worthy of no 
better name than a novel. In East Lothian, the garden of Scot¬ 
land, where the land is let at a high rent, the labourers often 
live in cottages built in long rows close to the road, not remark¬ 
able for either external or internal cleanliness, and as they have 
no garden-ground in front, the place of flowers and vegetables 
is usurped by ash-heaps and their repulsive accompaniments. 
Unhandsome as these appear to an English eye, they are, how¬ 
ever, far better than the tumble-down, antiquated huts which 
are too often met with on the west coast; for whatever a»sthetical 
defects the Lothian cottages ma^ have, they generally possess the 
merit of keeping out the wind and the rain ; and the want of 
cleanliness is more the fault of the labourer’s wife than of his 
cottage. But in Ayrshire, and other counties of the west of 
Scotland, the cottages are too often dilapidated to the last degree, 
and “scarcely to be rivalled by the mud cabins of Connemara.” 
The Commissioner for the ‘Glasgow Herald’ (Mr. Allan), who 
wrote for that paper a series of clever essays, embodying the 
results of his ‘Inquiry into the State of Agricultuie in Scotland, 
including the past and present condition of Farmers and Farm* 
servants,’ thus describes some cottages in the south-west:— 

“ On both sides of the roadway, for miles, there is the same 
striking contrast already referred to, viz. : fine farms, good farm 
houses, and miseiable hovels for the married ploughmen and 
cottars. They are all much alike in outward appearance, and in 
all the stages of decay and dilapidation—eyesores, in short, 
to the passing traveller, sources of much expense to the farmer, 
and dismal abodes for the poor inhabitants. The walls and 
gables in some cases are threatening to fall out or in, and are 
supported by stone buttresses or cuttings of trees. The roofs 
are mostly rotten thatch, if it be not renewed at the farmer’s 
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cost; the floors are clay or mud, and invariably worn into holes; 
the partitions in a number which we inspected were neither more 
nor less than the backs or sides of tibe box-beds ; while the 
ceilings consisted of empty guano bags stretched across the 
rafters ”! 

Whatever may be thought or said of this description, either in 
England or Scotland, I feel bound to state that, having walked 
for some miles along the roadway referred to, and visited some 
of the farms, farmhouses, and cottages, 1 feel perfectly justified 
in quoting it as a fair picture of what is but too frequently to 
be seen in that district 

Pig. 1.— Plan and Elevation of a pair of Cottages built by Alexander 
M^Neel Caii d, Esq , at Genoch, Wtqtomhire 
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The arrows show Uic blope of the roofs of the outhouses. 


Fortunately there are some examples of a better condition of 
things, as may be seen by the annexed plan and elevation of a 
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pair of cottages built in 1868, at Genoch, Wigtonshire, by the 
proprietor, Mr. A. M‘Neel-Caird. It is to be hoped that his 
much-wanted example will soon be extensively followed by 
his neighbours in the south-western counties. 

I must now briefly describe the prevailing tenure of land in 
Scotland, as in some respects it has a direct bearing on the 
course of management pursued on Scotch farms, which are 
generally let on a 19 or 21 years’ lease. As an abstract pro¬ 
position nothing can be more satisfactory to the farmer, because 
there is pro tanto security of tenure. But, unfortunately, the 
Scotch system of leases labours under the disadvantage of being 
hampered by two important drawbacks. One of these is known 
as the ‘‘ Law of Hypothec,” analogous to our law of distraint; 
and the other is the custom of inviting tenders for farms, the 
leases of which are drawing to a close. 

In Scotland, as a broad general rule, when a farm is to be let, 
the highest bidder becomes the occupier, unless anything serious 
is known against him. The landlord is sure of his rent, owing 
to the operation of the law of hypothec, and, therefore, he is> 
often more careless in his enquiries as to the capital and repu¬ 
tation of the tenant than English landlords are under our system 
of yearly tenancy. Two results follow : Firstly, a large pro¬ 
portion of farms are over-rented ; and, secondly, a comparatively 
small proportion of tenants ‘‘ sit out ” their leases. Readers ol 
this Journal will doubtless ask, as I did, IIow does the system 
survive under these circumstances ? Common report states that, 
in a large number of cases, the landlord is obliged to reduce 
the rent of an over-rented farm after a few years of the lease* 
have expired. Be this as it may, I can only say that nothing in. 
Scotland impressed me so much as a drive through a portion of 
East Lothian in company with Mr. Hope, of Fenton Barns—a 
vigorous advocate for the lease system—who showed me, with 
achnirable honesty and impartiality, how small a proportion of 
farmers in his district did contrive to sit out ” their leases. 
Although Mr. Hope, and a few other farmers of the highest 
reputation, would doubtless not hold a farm without a lease, 
many very good farmers, who have not that public reputation 
which would induce their landlords to keep them as tenants, 
except under the condition of offering the highest rent in an 
open competition, assured me that they would much prefer a 
tenant-right agreement. One great reason for this opinion is that 
the termination of a lease often means a large increase of rent; ii 
also means a sense of insecurity for a number of years, and a 
probability that the home must be broken up unless more is 
offered for the farm than it is actually worth at the time when 
the tenders are invited. 
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These considerations influence the system of cultivation pursued 
on most Scotch arable farms, and they are, therefore, my reason 
lor referring to the subject. The Scotch farmer, when he enters 
on a farm, has a problem to solve which does not often present 
itself to the mind of an occupier of land in England. He has 
made a strictly commercial bargain with his landlord, and, as a 
man of business, he immediately sets himself to work to make 
the most of it. The landlord does the same ; and this is one 
reason why the game question is such a sore point across the 
Border. But this by the way. The farmer finds his land in as 
poor a condition as his predecessor could possibly reduce it to, 
having due regard to the conditions of his lease. His experience 
has taught him that the most prolfitable thing to be done is to 
put “ condition ” into his land as fast as he can do it without 
endangering any crop, and then to keep up that condition until 
the commencement of his last shift of 5 or 6 years, as the case 
may be, when he steadily and scientifically devotes himself to 
the task of taking as much out of the land as he dare, in the 
face of the restiictiv'e covenants of his lease. It is not that he 
has any particular desire to rob the land, but he wishes both 
to recoup his own outlay, in view of the contingency of his 
lease not being renewed, and also to reduce as much as possible 
the competition for the farm. 

It will thus be seen that when a man of capital becomes the 
occupier of a farm under the Scotch system of leases, a con¬ 
siderable national benefit is one result; because, for 15 or 10 
years out of 21, the farm is managed with a view to its yielding 
the greatest amount of produce, without injury to the land, that 
can be obtained by means of the most advanced practice and 
the most accurate science known to the farmer. The main 
drawback is that for the first few years, and the last 5 or 6, the 
produce is not so great as it should be, because, at the com¬ 
mencement of a lease, a farm is almost always poor in condition, 
and towaids its termination the efforts of the farmer are directed 
towards its reduction to its original poverty. 

The difference in the competition for farms left in a tolerably 
high condition, as compared with those left in a more or less 
exhausted and dirty state, is greater than appears at first sight : 
and this is one of the gravest charges laid against the hypothec 
law. A man of straw, with nothing to lose, will bid an extra¬ 
vagant rent for a farm in good condition. The hypothec law 
has no terrors for him ; and he can, at any rate, get a few years’ 
living out of the farm. On the other hand the landlord lets the 
farm, resting on the security of the law of hypothec, and not 
unfrequently he is said to obtain his rent at the expense of those 
who mve givt n “ credit ” to the farmer on the strength of his 
being the occupier of a certain number of acr6s. 
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Such is, in brief, the manner in which the Scotch system of 
land-tenure affects the landlord, the tenant, and the nation. But 
the labourer belongs to another class of the community on which it 
also has a distinctive effect. The landlord invites tenders for a 
farm, and if the rent offered by the highest bidder is satisfactory 
’the lease is frequently drawn out without any stipulations as to 
the erection of new cottages. Generally speaking, the steading 
is in good order; but, if not, the landlord announces in the first 
instance what repairs or improvements are to be made; because, 
as a rule, the farm-steading is a very great item in calculating 
the rent-value of a farm across the Border. But, as regards 
labourers’ cottages, the case is different, and, as alieady stated, 
they not rarely remain to be patched and repatched by the 
incoming farmer, or his ploughman, as the case may be. 


East Barns. 

The literature of Agriculture abounds in records of the 
manner in which natural difficulties have been overcome by 
farmers; but the methods by which natural advantages have 
been turned to account have attracted less attention. This 
feature of Agriculture 1 shall endeavour to illustrate by the 
following description of East Barns, in the occupation of Mr. 
-James Murray. The farm is three miles east of Dunbar, and 
lies on both sides of the high road to Cockburns-path, between 
the Lammermuir Hills and the sea. It is wonderfully sheltered 
from extremes of climate, and the winter temperature is so mild 
that it makes a great difference in the period at which some 
agricultural operations are carried out. There is, however, 
something more than degrees of temperature or inches of rain 
to be noticed. The soil is a rich red loam, which has been 
formed by the decomposition of the more or less subjacent 
Old Red Sandstone ; it is about nine inches in depth, and is 
endowed with remaikable natural fertility. But natural fertility 
requires to be sustained, and even this is partly done by Nature, 
for Mr. Murray’s lease includes the privilege of hauling “sea- 
ware ” from about a mile and a half of coast, which is equal to 
a heavy dressing of farmyard-manure for from 25 to 40 acres of 
land, according to the season. 

The farm consists of about 500 imperial acres of arable land. 
It is held on a nineteen years’ lease, under Alexander Mitchell- 
Innes, Esq., of Ay ton Castle, at an annual rental of 2400/, and 
the current lease is the second which has been taken by the 
present tenant. Considering the nature of a small piece of about 
nineteen acres of pasture, and the fact that the arable land 
includes about five acres of “ links,”—a poor sandy soil—it is 
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<‘lear that the natural advantages which have been referred to 
require to be turned to the best possible account to enable the 
tenant to obtain a profit after paying a rent which averages 
‘nearly 5/. per imperial acre. From this point of view, it is hoped 
that the following description of Mr. Murray’s farming operations 
will be invested with considerable interest. The appearance of 
the farm, which must be seen to be appreciated, bears evidence 
of the most studied and careful management, the most thorough 
and even fastidious neatness and cleanliness; and it shows 
that, gieat as is the annual expenditure as rent, the item 
of labour must also be very laige in comparison with the 
acreage. 

The following shift is adopted instead of the ordinary six- 
course that is most prevalent in the Lothians, partly in conse¬ 
quence of the absence of permanent pasture, and partly on 
account of the importance of the potato-crop:— 

1. Turnips. 

2. Barley (occasionally a little wheat) with seeds. 

3. Seeds—a part mown, and part grazed. 

4 Seeds—grazed. 

5 Half oats and half potatoes. 

6. Potatoes after oats, and pulse after potatoes. 

7. Wheat. 

The pulse in the sixth year, after potatoes in the fifth, consists 
of beans on the stionger land, and of a mixture of beans and peaa 
on the lighter. As a rule, therefore, the faim is annually divided 
as follows: — one-seventh turnips, one-seventh potatoes, two- 
sevenths seeds, two-sevenths wheat and barley, and the remaining 
seventh is equally divided between oats and pulse. The stronger 
land breaks consist of about 65 acres each, and the lighter land 
■fields of about 70. The foimer yield as much as the latter, and 
require as much labour, so that the division is fair in each aspect. 

Crops. 

1. -Roo^5.-~The wheat-stubble is ploughed from 7 to 9 inches 
deep, according to the land, when convenient during the autumn; 
it is then left until after the spring corn has been sown—^generally 
until^ the middle or end of April, when it is ploughed along the 
previous ridges. Occasionally cross-ploughing is adopted, but 
not often. In dry weather, the harrow follows immediately after 
the plough, to keep the moisture in the soil; and the land is 
rolled as soon as the surface is dry enough for a roller to work 
clean. In the interval between the time of ploughing, harrow- 
ing, and rollii g the land and the preparation of the seed-bed— 
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generally from three weeks to a month—there is time lor the 
nascent crop of annual weeds to make a braird, of from half an 
inch to double that length, in the well-pulverised and now mellow 
soil. These weeds are entirely destroy ed by subsequent operations, 
and a weed in flower is rare to see on Mr. Murray’s faun, boui 
or five ploughs are set to open about a dozen diills to begin ; the} 
ore followed by carts with manure, and by women who spread 
the manure in the furrows; for swedes, to the amount of about 
25 Scotch cart-loads per imperial at re, and 4 cwt. of dissolved 
bones, or other aitificial manure. When there is inoie farm}aid 
manuie a\ailable, the quantit} ol aitificial is pioportionatel} di¬ 
minished. The return-ploughs CO vei the manuie, and are imme¬ 
diately succeeded by two following drills, each of which distii- 
butes, at a different depth, 11b. of seed per acre in drills 27 inches 
apart, and is folloiycd b} a light loller. Tuinip-sowing com¬ 
mences about May 10th with swedes, which aie all in hy the 
20lh, and immediatel} aftei h}brld and white tuinips follow, 
the whole being got in b} the beginning of J une. The } ouiig 
plants are horse-hoed once, and liand-hoed and singled b> womtn 
woiking daywork, and the ciop is again hoise- and hand-ho^d in 
the course of another fortnight and thiee weeks. 

What with clean land in good condition, a soil naturall} fer¬ 
tile, and a growing climate, the tuiiiip-ciop is nevei a mattei of 
anxiety in the commencement of the season. It is, however, the 
most precaiious crop on East Barns; but the difficulty is not in 
seeming a biaiid, noi in the ravages of the “fly.” The anxioi^s 
time is the latter end of summer and the eaily part of autumn, 
when, should di} weathei set in, the root-ciop sometimes falls 
short. Ml. Muria} stated that if he could secuie a fair amount 
of rain in the autumn, he could be ceitain of a good crop. About 
one-third of the break on East Barns is sown with Drummond’s 
Purple-top Swede, and the remainder with hybrid and white 
turnips. No Aberdeen yellows aie grown. Mr. Murra} is ol 
opinion that the seed should be two years old, and his system 
is to buy new seed, say in 1868, to be sown in 1870, in 1869 foi 
1871, and so on. His con\iction is that the plants bulb better 
than from new S(*ed, and do not run so muc h to top. 

2. Rarley *—As soon as convenient after the turnips are cleared 
off the light land, it is ploughed from 6 to 7 inches deep, and 
harrowed down fine as soon as the weather will permit. In this 
state it remains until the annual weeds have made a braird, 
when the skim-plough is put over the land, cutting about IJ 
inches below the surface, and destroying the pestiferous wild crop. 
In the course of another day the land is again harrowed, and is 
iben ready for drilling. Usually not more than 24 hours inter¬ 
vene between the harrow and the diill. From IJ to 2 bushels of 
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seed barley, according to the richness of the land, is drilled,, 
lightly harrowed in, and the land rolled. The seeds are then 
sown, the land lightly harrowed, and finally well rolled. 

The strong land for barley, or sometimes wheat, does not 
require so much preparation, as it is not so likely to produce the 
adventitious crop of annuals, which is the object of Mr. Murray’s 
especial solicitude. It is ploughed when the loots are cleared off, 
and, if dry enough, harrowed immediately; but otherwise it is 
left until fit, when the harrow and drill follow in close succes¬ 
sion, and the seeds are sown as before. 

3. Seeds ,—A large quantity of seeds are usually sown per acre, 
the mixture being:—3 pecks Italian rye grass (one-half English and 
one-half foreign) J bushel perennial rye grass,* and not less than 
20 lbs. of different clovers, viz. 6 lbs. red, 6 lbs. Alsike, 5 lbs. white 
Dutch, and 3 lbs. trefoil; also a small quantity of plantain and 
parsley, not more than 2 lbs. of each. The system of manage¬ 
ment commences soon after the barley is carried, by pasturing 
with sheep to the extent that the young plants are strong enough 
to bear. The first year from one-third to one-half of the break 
is mown, and the aftermath is fed. Two-year-old seeds are 
entirely pastured, the sheep getting white turnips on them for 
two or three weeks before they go entirely on roots. Clover 
sickness is rare. 

4. Oats ,—As wheat is never taken after seeds, the ley is not 
broken up until the end of January or beginning of February, 
when it is ploughed to the depth of 6^ or 7 inches. Immediately 
before drilling the land is harrowed, and if there is any appear¬ 
ance of annual weeds the crop is also horse-hoed when sufficiently 
advanced. Black Tartarian oats are usually grown, the climate 
being too dry to suit the white sorts, and about 11 pecks of seed 
is generally the quantity used. The whole of the crop is con¬ 
sumed on the farm, as well as the straw. 

5. Potatoes ,—Potatoes are taken after seeds and after oats. In 
the former case the ley is ploughed as for oats, and, as a system, 
hitherto no manure has been applied on land that has been 
two years in seeds. Recently, however, Mr. Murray has applied 
a little artificial manure, and he thinks that the result justifies 
a continuation of this practice, although in former days manure 
was thought to render the tubers more liable to disease. The 
oat-stubble for potatoes receives a heavy dressing of either 
farmyard-manure or town-manure in the autumn, which is 
ploughed in sooner or later, as may be convenient, or as the season 
may require, sometimes not until after the lapse of several weeks. 
Whole potatoes are never planted, and those selected for the sets 


Pacey's is never used now, as it was found to get short, dry, and hard. 
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are of a medium size, neither too large nor too small. The sets 
are made by cutting slips off the tuber, each slip containing but 
one eye, or, if more than one, the superabundant ones are scooped 
out. The “ rose-end ” of the tuber is left until last; it is then 
split and all the eyes but one scooped out of each part. The 
object is to have each potato-plant, if possible, with but one stalk, 
as the crop is then more even in size and almost wholly fit for 
the London market. There may not always be so great a weight 
of potatoes as under the other system, but the farmer naturally 
looks more to £. s, c?., than to tons, cwts., and lbs. The sorts 
usually grown are Walker’s Regent and Victoria, about half 
a ton of potatoes being required to plant an acre under this 
system. Some time after planting, the land is harrowed when 
the annual weeds are well up; and as soon as the plants appear 
they are horse-hoed and cleaned with the hand-hoe once or twice, 
as may be required. When thoroughly clean and beginning to 
get busby, they are earthed up by the double-mouldboard plough 
and two horses. When ready lor lifting, which is generally from 
the middle to the end of October, but sometimes not until the 
first week in November, the double-mouldboard plough is again 
used, with an addition which throws the potatoes well out. The 
crop is pitted as soon as taken up, the potatoes being laid in long 
heaps on the surface of the land, about 5^ feet wide at the base 
and not more than 3^ feet high. Great care is required to prevent 
“sweating;” it is therefore desirable to cover with straw first, 
and a light covering of earth, leaving chimnejs at intervals of «> 
feet, and finally, to keep out wet and frost, the covering of earth 
is increased as may be deemed necessary. 

The largest potatoes go to the London market, the seconds are 
pitted anew and sold for seed, and the smalls are sold or used for 
cattle-food, oi are purchased by starch-manufacturers. Last year 
the small potatoes sold for 355. per ton on the spot for feeding^ 
purposes. 

6. Pulse .—The potatoes after seeds are followed by beans on the 
heavier land, and by a mixture of beans and peas where the land 
is not so strong. In either case the potato-land is ploughed during' 
the winter from 7 to 9 inches deep ; and in the spring, just before 
sowing time, the land is harrowed down and left for a day or two 
previous to ridging, which is done by six ploughs, in the same 
manner as for turnips, 27 inches apart The bean-sowing machine 
deposits the seed in the intervals between the drills before the 
return-ploughs, distributing from 2 to 2J bushels of beans per 
acfe, or a mixture of 2 bushels of beans and half a bushel of peas. 
In two or three weeks annual weeds have got a good braird, and 
are then destroyed by thorough harrowing. Horse- and hand- 
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hoeing is clone when the beans are well up, and the crop is cut 
with the hook. 

7. Wheat —This crop follows potatoes and pulse. In the former 
case no manure is applied to the land, but in the latter it receives 
a good dressing either of farmyard-manure or of sea-ware. The 
whole of the break for wheat is ploughed from 7 to 8 inches 
deep after the potatoes have been taken up, say the middle to 
end of November. The land is harrowed and the wheat drilled 
at any time from the 22nd November until the end of December, 
according to the weather. Before drilling, the land will have 
at least one double and one single harrowing, and afterwards 
merely a single tine to covei the seed and level the land. Rather 
less than 2 bushels of Woolly or Rough Chaff wheat are sown per 
acre. The aftei management consists of one horse-hoeing wherever 
annual weeds appear, and of a top-dressing to such portions of 
the potato-land wheat as may seem to requiie it, perhaps the 
whole ; but no stimulant is applied to the manured wheat. The 
top-diessing consists of a mixture of 1 cwt. each of nitrate of soda 
and guano, put on bioadcast in April when the wheat-plant is 
fairly growing. Reaping generally begins about the middle of 
August; but this year it commenced on the 9th of the month. 

The white crops are usually cut by machine: generally three 
machines are woiking togethei, but a fourth is kept on the farm 
as an adjunct, or in case of accident. 

Until the last one or two years, however, the reaping-ma¬ 
chine did not come into favour with Mr, Murray ; his crops were 
very heavy, and overpowered the machines which he had tried ; 
but recent improvements have nearly removed his objections, 
and he now uses machines for most, if not all, of his grain-crop. 
Wheat is cut early, before it exhibits the “sere and yellow leaf 
and stalk. A shorter or longer period, according to the season, is 
necessary to put the cut grain into proper order for stacking. 
Sometimes three or lour days are sufficient; at other times fourteen 
or fifteen days aie not too much. In carrying, four stackers are 
generally set 1o work, each having two carters, and they one 
ibrker; the stacker has a stout boy on the stack, to put the 
sheaves to the hands of the stacker, and otherwise assist him. 
A few extra hands are always required in harvest. Formerly, a 
great many Irish reapers were employed, but now the machines 
are in use a small number only are needed. Everything is done 
by day-work. 

Seed, —^The best Scotch farmers are very particular about their 
seed, and Mr, Murray’s practice in this matter is by no means 
exceptional across the border. He gets wheat generally every 
year from the south, as this crop does well coming from a slightly 
warmer climate. Seed-oats, on the contrary, are invariably ob- 
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tained from a colder climate, as experience has shown this practice 
to yield the best results. 

A few cabbages and carrots are grown; this year about half an 
acre of the former and less than 2 acres of the latter. 

Produce ,—In an article in ‘ The Farmer,* for September 5, 
1866, the following information is given on this subject. “The 
produce of the Tartarian [oat] is from 90 to 100 bushels per 
imperial acre, weighing from 40 to 41 lbs. per bushel; and of 
the potato variety from 50 to 60 bushels per acre, weighing 
45 lbs. per bushel. Barley is a more important crop than oats 
at East Barns, the variety grown being the Chevalier, of which 
the produce ranges from 55 to 60 bushels per imperial acre, 
weighing from 57J to 59J lbs. per bushel.** . . . “ Last 

year [1865] the wheat crop at East Barns produced 60 bushels 
per imperial acre, but this year [1866] fiom the influences of 
the season, it is much inferior, and probably will not yield 
more than 40 bushels. The average yield is from 48 to 50 
bushels, weighing from 64^ to 65 lbs. per bushel, and occa¬ 
sionally somewhat more.*’ 


Stock. 

Neither cattle nor sheep are bred on the farm, and the number 
of each bought annually for feeding purposes varies according 
to the root-crop and the “ seeds.” If the seeds are very good, a 
larger number of sheep than usual will be bought in; and, con¬ 
sequently, as these are finished off on turnips, the proportion of 
cattle will be smaller. 

Cattle, —Mr. Murray likes to feed about 70 shorthorn steers, 
as heifers cannot be got. Half of these are three years old, in 
good condition, and the remainder six-quarters old and of the 
best quality. They are bought, if possible, at the newly estab¬ 
lished Linton market, not later than the middle of October, or 
else at the October Falkirk tryst. The older steers commence 
with whole turnips and hay, or oat-straw, for about three weeks, 
when they get a little barley meal and bran with the roots as 
a preparation for cake. The allowance of cake commences with 
2 lbs. per head per diem, and is gradually increased, as found 
desirable, to about 6 lbs., to feed the beasts off* as fast as possible. 
The younger animals get their turnips sliced, and do not taste 
artificial food until the end of January. A small quantity of 
cake is given to begin with, and this generally produces loose¬ 
ness, when the mixture of meal is administered as a corrective. 
The ration of cake is cautiously increased, and the beasts are 
sold off* fat about the end of May or in June. From 35 to 40 

VOL. VII.—o. S. M 
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tons of cake are consumed annually on the farm, the whole of 
it being, as a rule^ given to the cattle. Mr. Murray is not so 
particular as some farmers about giving his beasts fresh*threshed 
straw, as he finds it keep well enough in his barn for six or eight 
weeks; but the straw should be damp, and there is a regular 
supply of water in troughs in the foldyards and courts. 

Sheep, —Mr. Murray has annually from 65 to 70 acres of two- 
year-old seeds, the whole breadth of which is grazed; and the 
same (quantity of one-year-old seeds, of which from one-half to 
two-thirds are also pastured, as well as the aftermath of the 
remainder. Now, as it is found that cattle do not thrive on 
the seeds, possibly because the land is too hard and dry, the 
whole of them are consumed by sheep; and from two-’fifths to 
one-half of the roots are also fed on the land. Considering the 
crops which East Bams is said to bear, it is evident that a 
large number of sheep are required to consume the seeds in 
summer and autumn, and a certain number to be finished off on 
the roots in winter. No sheep are bred ; and Mr. Murray, like 
many other East Lothian farmers, may, therefore, be said to 
have a “ shifting ’’ flock, continually coming from the hills in 
good feeding condition, and as continually going away fat, 
chiefly to London. The number of sheep on the farm at 
different periods of the year is thus entirely dependent on the 
amount of sheep-food, and it is almost unnecessary to say that 
last year was exceptionally unfavourable as an index of what 
the farm could produce. Indeed it was remarkable to see the 
condition in which 300 sheep had been kept for two months, to 
be finished off on roots, on seeds which looked like brown paper; 
but in that district it is said that sheep do well on roast meat” 

In a good year the first purchase of sheep will be made about 
the end of March or beginning of April, when as many as 400 
or more half- or three-quarter-bred, or sometimes cross-bred 
wethers in good condition will be put on the seeds, and fed off 
without any artificial food in the course of ten or eleven weeks. 
The next purchases will be made during the latter end of July 
and the beginning of August, when either lambs or older sheep 
are kept on the seeds until the end of September, when they go 
on turnips. Two-shear Cheviots from the islands on the west 
coast are liked for this purpose ; they are as forward as three- 
shear Highland sheep^ and are good feeders. The number of 
sheep bought for wintering depends on the amount of autumn 
focal and the prospects of the turnip-crop. Taking the average 
of years, from 500 to 600 is about the number, but as many as 
900 have been kept, although it is unusual for the number to 
go beyond 800. These sheep get with the roots either hay ov 
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palse-straw; they begin to go off in January, weighing from 
18 to 22 lbs. per quarter, having never touched cake or com. 
Thus there are two principal purchases in the year, but there is 
no fixed system, except that sheep are being bought in and sold 
off 'all the year round, after the autumn lot have been kept from 
twenty to twenty-two weeks in the manner described. Folding 
on grass is not liked, nor are the sheep allowed to have a 
frequent change of pasture. Both systems have been tried, but 
the one now pursued has been found to produce the best results. 

When the newly-purchased sheep arrive they are immediately 
dipped in a mixture of soft soap, tobacco-juice, and spirits of 
tar. Shearing is done on a reciprocity system, as in the High¬ 
lands^ by the shepherds on the neighbouring farms ; and a good 
man will shear from 20 to 23 in a day. Fleeces vary con¬ 
siderably, but average 4 to the stone of 24 lbs., although some¬ 
times as many as 6 are required to turn the scale. 

Horses ,—Until recently, 9 pairs of horses were kept; but now 
they have been reduced to 8 pairs. The end of spring and 
beginning of summer they are kept on hay and cut grass until 
after turnip-sowing, when a part of them are turned out, and 
remain in the field until after harvest. They then get 3 feeds of 
oats per day, with hay or straw. If the latter, they get a mash 
of bran or grey barley, generally twice, but sometimes tibree times, 
per week. As a general system when the horses get no grass, 
they have one or two feeds of roots per day, either turnips, small 
potatoes, or carrots. Oat-straw is always reserved for the cattle, 
the horses getting either wheat or bean straw, never barley- 
straw. Occasionally the older horses get a little Indian corn 
(whole), or beans and peas, with their oats, especially if the 
latter should run short, or the other food be cheap. 

« 

Labour. 

Probably there is not a farm in Scotland on which the labourer 
is better cared for. The principal lot of cottages are built round 
three sides of a square, the centre of which is ornamented with 
a refreshing clump of evergreens; they gained the Highland 
Society’s Gold Medal in 1848, and I therefore give ground- 
plans of these and two other varieties of them. The married 
ploughman gets his cottage rent-free, an annual payment in 
kind of \ acre of potato-ground, 66 bushek of oats, 18 bushels 
of barley, and 8 bushels of pulse, with keep for a cow and pig, 
as well as coals, and a certain amount of money. 

In the ^ Fourth Report of the Commissioners on the £m{doy- 
ment of Women, Young Persons^ and Children in Agriculture, 

M 2 
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1870/ (p. 54), Mr. George Gulley, one of tlie Assistant-Com¬ 
missioners, gives the following synopsis of Mr. Murray’s labour- 
arrangements ;—There are attached to this farm (including 
groom’s and gardener’s cottages) 24 cottages, and from these 
Mr. Murray obtains a stad* of 23 men and lads, and 22 women. 
Nine of these cottages are occupied by cottars supplying 1*4 
female workers (of whom 13 are single women and one a widow) ; 
the remaining 15 cottages, as it were, under a voluntary system, 
contribute eight female workers. 

Mr. Murray’s system is a family one, in every sense of the 
word; not only do his female house-servants all belong to the 
families of his farm-servants, but there were at the time I visited 
the farm six cottar bouses occupied by the widows and daughters 
of men who had died in his service. 

“ It may be that Mr. Murray conducts his labour arrange¬ 
ments on what to most farmers would appear too benevolent a 
scale; but the enormous rent he pays from ordinary agricultural 
produce serves to contradict this, as well as to justify his boast, 
that during the quarter of a century he has occupied East Barns 
farm, no labourers of his or any members of their families have 
received parochial relief.” 

In reference to education, Mr. Murray, in reply to the schedule 
of questions issued by the Commissioners, states that—“ Boys 
and girls are kept at school until they are 12 or 13 years of age, 
by which time it is understood that their education is finished. 
Occasionally, after a year’s interval, they are again sent to school 
for a few months to revise their stock of learning. Evening 
schools also exist, at which the young people from 15 to 20 years 
of age have an opportunity of an additional revisal, of which they 
readily avail themselves. As far, therefore, as we are concerned, 
I see no necessity for interfering either with the labour of children 
or women.” * 

These satisfactory conditions, which are very unusual, not only 
in degree but in kind, exhibit the Scottish system of labour under 
a most favourable light. Many of the labourers on the farm 
were born on it, and if the labourer of the last generation does 
not still survive to do odd jobs and admire his grandchildren, it 
is most likely that he has left behind him the old wife, whose 
unconquerable activity finds vent in knitting stockings and 
general tattle. Thus we account for the fact that the inhabitants 
of the numerous cottages on the farm sheltered seven grand¬ 
mothers and four or five grandfathers, and the whole population 
amounted to nearly 150. 


Appendix, part ii., to ‘ Fourth Report, 1870,* pp.' 112 and 113. 
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Fig, 3 .—Flans of Cottages on the farm of East Barns, 



Fenton Barns. 

Fenton Barns, the well-known occupation of Mr. George 
Hope, has already figured several times in agricultural publica¬ 
tions : in this Joumal, in the ‘ Transactions of the Highland 
Society,’ and more than once in the different agricultural news¬ 
papers. The account given in the following pages is therefore 
less full than it would otherwise have been, especially in those 
particulars which have already been dealt with in detail by 
Mr. Stevenson, in his able Report on East Lothian Farming,* 
and by Mr. Algernon Clarke, in his Report on Steam CuK 
tivation.t 

Mr. Hope’s occupation consists of 660 acres at Fenton Bams, 
and 230 acres at Dirleton. The whole of this is arable land, 


* ♦ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society/ vol. xiv. p. 317. 
t Op, cit , 2nd series, vol. m. p. 329. 
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with the exception of 3 acres on the home farm ; but Mr. Hope 
rents the grazing of about 60 acres of old grass in Dirleton Park, 
bedLdes the run of 400 or 500 acros of lidks.” He also, like 
m«nj other Lowland farmers, has a sheep farm in the Highlands. 

JFenton Barns ,—On Fenton Barns the soil generally rests on 
interbedded felstone, but in parts intrusive greenstone or columnar 
basalt comes to the surface. The subsoil on two-thirds of the 
farm is composed of stiff retentive clay mixed with stones. On 
the southern portion of it, along its boundary, the Peffer burn, 
there is a vast bed of alluvial clay of great depth, mostly covered 
with slightly elevated banks of sand of the colour of dark raw 
sugar, though the clay comes to the surface in a few hollows. 
At the close of the last century this portion of the farm, extending 
to about 150 acres, was uncultivated : it lies from 25 to 35 feet 
above the level of the sea, which is three miles distant Though 
the whole sandy portions had been early covered with olay, and 
the clay sanded, its cultivation was unprofitable until tile-drained ; 
which rendered it fit for the growdi of turnips. Neaily one- 
half of the remainder of the farm is composed of excellent loam, 
and the other half of heavy and lighter clay-land, the last portion 
being the least productive of the whole. As remarked by Mr. 
Stevenson, “ the whole soil originally was more or less retentive, 
but has been changed in character by furrow-diaining and a 
long course of liberal manurings.” I learned from Mr. Hope that 
the whole farm has been drained with tiles six yards apart, and 
almost every diteh has had large tiles placed in it and covered 
up, giving the fields a warm and comfortable appearance. 

JDirletoii.^^Y. Hope’s father tried the cultivation of about 
150 acres of the Dirleton sands, for they are little else, more 
than half a century ago; but he found the crops so liable to be 
blown into the air that it is more than forty years since he gave 
up the attempt. Sixteen years ago, when the adjoining 120 
acres came into the possession of the present occupier of Fenton 
Bams, he found that for about a mile along its northern boundary 
there was a bed of fine clay varying in width from 25 to nearly 
100 yards. The whole of the surface of this, to the depth of 
18 inches, Mr. Hope carted away, and spread the material on 
the sandy portions, at the rate of from 80 cartloads per acre to 
as much as 300 on the lightest parts, the carts taking back sand 
to improve the clay. Since the claying was done there has been 
very little blowing until last summer, when an acre or two of 
turnips were blown out of the ground after they had been singled, 
and only a veiy few plants were left. This circumstance is an 
indication that it will soon be necessary to give the land a second 
dressing of clay; but Mr. Hope thinks that even the worst parts 
will not this time require more than 50 or 60 cartloads per acre,. 
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jknd that fach a quantity will last a considerable time, although 
of course the lacrger the quantity given the better it will be for 
the soil. The land, which had previously grown little or no 
herbage, was first sown with turnips, after having received a 
heavy dressing of Peruvian guano, dissolved bones, and bone- 
dust The roots were eaten off by sheep, getting 1 lb. of linseed 
cake each per diem, and they were followed the next year by 
turnips again, treated precisely as before both in cultivation and 
consumption. These root-crops were followed by barley sown out 
with rye-grass and clovers, the seeds, which took well, being 
pastured for two years. Oats and rye followed the ley, and 
were succeeded by turnips again. From 10 to 15 acres of 
potatoes are grown annually at Dirleton, the seed being always 
brought from the west of Scotland and from off moss-land. The 
produce is used for seed in the following year at Fenton Bams, 
and the change is found highly beneficial. These potatoes are 
planted at Dirleton sometimes after turnips and sometimes after 
oats, as may be found most suitable. 

The cultivation of the soil at Dirleton is all performed with 
horses. The ground is generally prepared for the various crops 
in the same way as at Fenton Barns, except for barley after 
turnips, which is merely grubbed to the depth of 2 or at most 
3 inches, to allow the drill machine easily to cover the seed. 
This grubbing is done, if possible, in wet weather, which leaves 
the soil in small balls, and only one turn of the harrow is given 
after the seed has been sown. None of the sandy soil is ever 
rolled, even when open more than is desirable, as this operation 
invariably increases its tendency to blow. 

Courses of Cropping ,—Although many points of interest will 
be brought out by a comparison of the management of Fenton 
Barns with that pursued by Mr. Murray on the far richer soil of 
East Barns, it is fortunate for the reader of this and previous 
reports that Mr. Hope changes his mode of cropping from time 
to time. We may, in fact, consider that he has, during a series 
of years, striven to give a more perfect realization than usual to 
the idea embodied in the practice of adopting a given rotation. 
If it is desirable to change annually the natuie of the crop which 
is grown on the land, and to grow a given number of crops in a 
certain order, to be repeated again and again,—Mr. Hope holds 
that it is equally desirable to change this order of cropping from 
time to time, to prevent a result which, though less disastrous 
than that produced by growing the same crop year after year on 
the same land, has still an undesirable influence on the general 
yield. 

The course of cropping, however much it may vary from time 
to time, in order to prolong the interval betwixt grass and grass, 
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is always subordinate to one principle, viz., to maintain a cer¬ 
tain proportion between the various crops. At present, two 
courses are pursued: the first, which is the general course in 
East Lothian, on two-thirds of the arable land, and the second on 
the remainder:— 

No. 2. 

1. Seeds*) . , 

2. SeedsjP"*”®*^- 

3. Potatoes. 

4. Wheat 

5. Turnips. 

6. Barley. 

In addition to the change which can thus be made by allowing 
the seeds to remain a second year, instead of taking a crop of 
oats, another alterative has been resorted to. Every field on the 
farm, with the exception of one, has once, but generally twice, 
been under potatoes after turnips, followed by wheat, and after¬ 
wards by seeds. This course was adopted in the first instance 
because the farm was literally overrun with wild oats ; indeed, 
Mr. Hope once found it necessary to take three green crops in 
succession, for the purpose of cleaning a field. The potatoes 
taken after turnips perhaps scarcely yield so large a crop as those 
taken in the ordinary course and dressed with farmyard-manure; 
but this depends mainly on the proportion of turnips consumed 
on the land by sheep, also on the allowance of linseed cake they 
have received, and the state of the weather when the sheep 
were folded on the land. The succeeding wheat crop is invariably 
excellent, while the seeds, particularly the red clover, grow 
with a vigour unexampled after any other preparation. One 
30-acre field of grass, which had been three times subjected 
to this cleaning process, carried more stock last year than any 
GO acres on the farm. 

Crops. 

1. strong furrow is now preferred for oats, although 

for many years Mr. Hope ploughed shallow. The ley is 
ploughed by steam, to the depth of 9 or 10 inches, in December 
or January, and the oats are sown in February if possible. 
Several experiments have been made on the farm in reference to 
the quantity of oats which it is most desirable to sow, and it has 
been found that about two bushels per imperial acre will 
generally give the best result, taking quantity and quality 
together. If the seed is sown too thin, there is lack of quality, 
and with too thick sowing the quantity is deficient. About nine 


No. 1. 

1. Seeds. 

2. Oats. 

3. Potatoes or Beans. 

4. Wheat. 

5. Turnips. 

6. Barley. 
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pecks is the quantity generally drilled on Fenton Barns; it is 
got in as early as possible, and the land is then harrowed, 
according to the season. 

Cutting is done by the usual farm labourers with reaping 
machines ; and it is not found necessary, as a rule, to employ any 
extra men. Last year, reaping was commenced with the wheat 
about August 1st, and carrying about the 12th, by which date 
nearly the whole of the oats and barley had been cut. As a rule, 
cutting takes about three weeks, as it is rarely that a whole field 
can be finished off without an interval. Ten days after reaping 
is over the whole of the carrying should be done. 

2. Beans .—The oat stubble is dunged with about sixteen cart¬ 
loads per imperial acre, and the manure is ploughed in by steam 
with a very strong furrow. The land is harrowed down in 
February, and Fowler’s grubber is put through it to the depth 
of 12 inches immediately after. The seed is distributed on the 
flat by a Kansome’s drill, which has had every alternate spout 
removed, making the rows 16J inches apart. A mixture of 
beans and vetches is generally sown, the proportions being 2J or 
3 pecks of tares to 4 bushels of beans. About 9 pecks of the 
mixture are drilled per imperial acre as soon as the weather will 
allow, generally about the end of February. Mr. Hope con¬ 
siders that by this system he gets a larger crop, and keeps his 
land cleaner, because covered, than by the 27-inch ridge system. 
He prefers vetches to peas, because they yield a better price 
and because cattle prefer tare-straw. Tare-straw and bean-straw 
aie also given to the lambing ewes in spring, when turnips are 
getting short. When the bean-plants are well above ground they 
are horse-hoed once or twice, and hand-hoed and weeded once 
between. The produce of the crop of 1870 will be above 4 quarters 
of beans and 2 quarters of tares per imperial acre. The relative 
proportions of these grains vary with the seasons, there being 
generally fewer tares and more beans. A few acres of tares 
mixed with oats are sown for cutting green, and are found useful 
for most kinds of stock in dry seasons. 

3. Potatoes .—The land is steam-ploughed as soon as possible 
after harvest, and grubbed in the spring after barley-sowing. It 
is then drawn off in 27-inch drills and dressed with from 16 to 
18 tons of farmyard-manure per imperial acre, as well as 7 cwts. 
of artificial manure, chiefly Peruvian guano, and the remainder 
superphosphate and cotton-cake. Mr. Hope finds the cotton- 
cake answer extremely well; but, in his opinion, nothing can 
approach guano ; he has used potash, but has given it up. Half- 
a-ton of potatoes are required to plant an acre. The setts are 
cut tubers, with one, or at most two, eyes. If the tuber is small, 
it is sufficient to cut off the “rose’’ end, and throw it away, 
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planting the remainder in one or two pieces. Mr. Hope’s obser* 
vation as to the effect of a number of eyes confirms that already 
stated. Some farmers have the extra shoots carefully pulled ouL 
The after-management depends somewhat upon the season, aa 
it is considered ruinous to touch potatoes in wet weather. As 
a rule, the land is rolled down immediately after planting, and 
then harrowed before the stems appear above ground ; the crop 
is then carefully hand-hoed, and, when the plants are strong 
enough, the land betwixt the drills is deeply grubbed with two 
horses, and by and by it is ridged up with the double-mould¬ 
board plough ; finally a narrow grubber is used when the stems 
are nearly touching each other (provided the weather is dry), 
the double-mould board plough again following. Harvesting is 
done with the ordinary potato-plough; and most of the crop is 
sent to London, as is usual in East Lothian. 

One-third of the potato-course is on a two-years’ ley, the seeds 
having been pastured by sheep and young cattle getting cake 
and turnips. In January, the ley is turned over with a furrow 
of not more than 4 inches, one of Howard’s wheel-ploughs, 
with two horses, being preferred, as steadier than a swing- 
plough. This is followed by a strong furrow of 12 inches, done 
by three horses; and it is calculated that if the ley is broken at 
Christmas both these operations should be finished by the first 
week in February. The land then gets a dressing of 4 cwt of 
guano and 4 cwt. of dissolved bones, or cotton or rape cake, and 
the further management is precisely the same as for potatoes 
after oats. Very little labour is necessary on this course during 
the summer, the land being thoroughly clean. Any couch-grass 
or weeds are exterminated by the shallow ploughing being 
followed immediately by the deeper furrow, which covers and 
buries the sod; and as the land becomes covered with potato- 
haulms early in the season, it has no chance of getting foul. 

4. Wheat .—The bean stubble is ploughed with a shallow 
furrow immediately after the beans are harvested, and in a 
month or six weeks afterwards the land is ploughed a second 
time to the depth of, say, 10 inches. This affords time for the 
springing of any beans or tares lost in the cutting and harvesting, 
which are thus worked over and buried; but, above all, it in 
some way destroys the eggs or larva of a minute white grub 
with a black head, which in spring eats down the centre of the 
wheat plants, and thins and frequently altogether destroys the 
crop, rendering it necessary to re-sow the same. This had hap¬ 
pened so frequently to Mr. Hope that he had resolved to sow nx> 
more wheat after beans ; but learning from a friend that a second 
furrow, as described, was an effectual remedy, he tried the experi¬ 
ment some years ago and it has always met with perfect success. 
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After thii tibe whole wheat^break is treated alike, whether after 
beans or after potatoes. It is steam-ploughed with a deep furrow 
about the end of October or beginning of November, and, in 
the course of a week or two, is sown with 2 bushels of Fenton 
wheat per imperial acre. Mr. Hope likes to sow on a stale 
furrow, and he would not get his wheat in until December, if he 
could be sure that the weather would allow of its being done 
then. He finds that the qualify of the crop is better, and that 
it is ready for cutting a week sooner, by sowing as much as 2 
bushels per acre than by using a smaller quantity of seed. After 
the seed has been harrowed in, it remains until March or the 
beginning of April, and when well up it is harrowed and rolled, 
and then generally Dutch-hoed by hand. The wheat, whether 
thick or thin on the ground, is invariably harrowed once; and 
when thick a second turn of the harrow is given, which prevents 
any over-crowding of plants. Sometimes it is horse-hoed; but 
generally there is sufficient strength on the farm for hand-hoeing. 
As a rule, wheat is not top-dressed ; but a bad piece would get 
some nitrate of soda and guano mixed. Top-dressing is not 
much in favour at Fenton Bams, the theory and practice adopted 
being in favour of manuring heavily the previous green crops. 
The average produce runs from 5 to 6 quarters per imperial acre. 

5. Turnips.—All the manure made previous to the ploughing 
of the wheat-stubble is applied at the rate of 16 cart-loads per 
English acre, as far as it will go; and the whole of the turnip- 
break is steam-ploughed in the autumn. The manure thus 
applied is not found to have quite the same effect on the crop as 
an equal quantity of as good dung applied in the spring; but 
Mr. Hope thinks the loss sustained in this way is not so great 
as would accrue to the manure if it were kept in a heap during 
the winter, and, besides, it saves a great deal of labour in the 
more busy months. In the spring, the land is harrowed, grubbed 
once or twice, and drawn into ridges, winter-made manure being 
then put into the drills, on that portion of the land which had 
received no farmyard-dung in the autumn. A good allowance 
of artificial manure is then sown previous to splitting the 
ridges, namely, from 6 to 7 cwts. of a mixture consisting of 4 
or 6 cwts. of Peruvian, or a mixture of Peruvian and Ichaboe, 
guano, and the remaindei superphosphates. The Ichaboe guano 
imported into Leith, for some years past, has been * of excellent 

C ^ity, and relatively cheaper than Peruvian, Preferably two- 
s of the roots, or at least the larger half, are Swedes; and 
ibe remainder consist of Fosterton Yellow Hybrid and either 
Greystone or White turnips, the quantity of s^ sown per acre 
being about 2^ lbs. The after-management consists of two 
horse-hoeings, and one hand-hoeing after the plants have beea 
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singled with the hoe. The root-crops generally range from 20 
to 25 tons per imperial acre. 

Not more than one-third of the roots are now fed on the land. 
Formerly as many as one-half were thus consumed, but it has 
lately been found necessary to reduce the quantity, owing to the 
high condition of the land making the following crop ot barley 
so strong that it destroyed the seeds. The land is rather heavy 
for sheep, so that it is frequently impossible to keep them on 
turnips continuously. In such cases they are taken on seeds, and 
one inducement to draw turnips is the opportunity of feeding 
them on seeds, and thus improving the succeeding crop of 
potatoes. Wheat is still grown after turnips, but only on the 
land where sheep have consumed part of the crop on the ground, 
and which can be sown in good order before Christmas; but 
barley is preferred for spring sowing, as it always commands 
a very high price and meets with a ready sale. 

6. Barley ,—The land for barley is ploughed to a moderate 
depth as soon as the turnips are off and the sheep have run over 
to pick up the leavings. It is liked to get as much land as 
can be cleared exposed to winter and spring frosts for as long 
as possible. Spring cultivation consists chiefly of harrowing; 
but a piece of rough ground would be grubbed and gone 
over with a Norwegian harrow until a good tilth was ob¬ 
tained. About the 8th of March, or as soon after as the land 
is fit, it is drilled with Chevalier barley, about 9 pecks of 
seed being used per imperial acre. As soon as the barley is 
brairded, the mixture of seeds is sown with a broadcast machine 
doing 18 feet at a time and hoed in by hand with a Dutch hoe; 
and, if the barley is strong enough, the land gets a turn with the 
harrows. Some farmers prefer to sow the barley broadcast and 
use the harrows afterwards, thus getting rid of wild mustard. 
The barley-crop will average from 6 to 7 quarters, but some 
fields yield more. 

8. Seeds ,—The following is the mixture of seeds which is to 
stand for one or two years only, the quantities being per imperial 
acre:—lbs. red clover, 3lbs. white clover, l^lb. trefoil, lb. 
alsike, and 2 pecks of mixed perennial and Italian rye grass; but 
sometimes the quantity of rye grass is increased. No white clover 
is sown for cutting, but the quantity of red is increased to 9 lbs., and 
the rye grass is either about 1J peck of perennial or 2 to pecks 
of Italian, or generally part of each, the quantities of trefoil and 
alsike remaining the same in both cases. The seeds which stand 
only one year are fed with sheep and a few cattle running together, 
and as a rule getting cake, especially if the stock is intended for 
the butcher. On the seeds intended to stand another year it is 
essential that the stock should consume cake on it. From 20 to 
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25 acres are annually mown for hay and stall-feeding; the after¬ 
math is also cut, and in the autumn the land is grazed with 
sheep, which usually get turnips and cake for a time to ensure a 
full oat-crop. 


Stock. 

Sheep ,—At present Mr. Hope keeps at Fenton Barns a breeding 
flock of not more than 80 Border Leicesters; but formerly he had 
an additional score. His original flock was bred from the Buckley 
blood, but it was afterwards crossed with Border Leicester tups. 
The ewes run with the ram in October on the best seeds, getting 
either turnips or cabbage if the bite is not very good ; afterwards 
they go on the two-year-old grass until lambing time, getting 
turnips, as before. If roots are scarce their place is supplied by 
meal and wheat-chaff, or by meal and beanstraw. Lambs begin 
to drop about the middle of February, but the beginning of March 
is a more favourite time. As the ewes lamb they are put on 
young seeds until the end of March, shelter-sheds being erected 
in the fields, in which they get turnips and cake, or meal; oats 
and bran are also esteemed good food at this time. The meal 
at present given to sheep is the refuse from the manufacture of 
starch from Indian corn, and the quantity given varies from 
1 to IJ lb, per day, which is given mixed with chopped straw 
damped with water and a little salt. 

Lambs are weaned about the first or second week of July, 
except in the case of those ewes to be drafted, whose lambs are 
taken away three or four weeks earlier. Weaning is done by 
sending the ewes to Dirleton links for a month or six weeks, 
which prevents their getting fat, the lambs remaining and getting 
the same food as before. Lambs are dipped soon after weaning, 
and again about the end of November or beginning of Decem¬ 
ber, Shearing is commenced about the end of May, and is done 
by the two shepherds, assisted by three or four of the ordinary 
farm labourers, who get their food in addition to their usual 
wages while the operation lasts. 

About 25 gimmers are annually introduced into the Fenton 
Bams flock, and the remainder are sold to the butcher when 
sheared. The crop of lambs is generally large, but it depends 
to some extent upon the food given to the ewes for a certain 
time previous to lambing. If cabbages have been given to them 
in any quantity, the lambs are most likely to number 175 for 
every lOO ewes. The hoggets are folded on turnips, the tup-hoggs 
getting cake, but not the females. 

From 7 to 8 scores of Cheviot ewes are brought from Peeble- 
shire to Dirleton farm links, and put to the ram. The lambs 
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are partly sold in tbe autumn, and tlie remainder a£^ being 
on turnips and cake for from three to four months. 

About 200 three-quarter bred lambs from Dirleton Park and 
Farm are also annually fed on turnips, which are generally given 
-on the seeds; or the lambs are, to a certain extent, folded on the 
roots and get 1 lb. of cake each daily. They are sold to the butcher 
as shearlings in May and June, generally weighing about 16 or 
17 lbs. per quarter. The fleeces of these sheep weigh about 
6i lbs. each on the average, but those of the lieicester flock 
will commonly weigh about 8 lbs. It is found, however, in the 
climate of Fenton Barns and its neighbouihood, that extra 
feeding has a great influence on the weight of the fleece, and as 
much as from 12 to 13 lbs. of wool may be grown by a highly- 
fed Leicester hogg. 

About 200 Cheviot Dinmonts, from the hill farm in Peeble- 
shire, are put as lambs on Dirleton links, and during the winter 
they go for two or three hours daily to a turnip-fold. In the 
summer they are grazed entirely on the links, and about the 1st of 
October they go on turnips. At the turn of the year they begin 
to get cake, and they are generally sold about the 1st of March. 

Cattle .—The East Lothian system of paying labourers in kind 
necessitates a certain amount of provision for cow^keeping on 
the part of the farmer. Mr, Hope employs from 12 to 14 men, 
each of whom lias the privilege of keeping a cow; he therefore 
keeps a pure-bred bull, and, as he generally buys the calves^ he 
keeps about 4 cows to rear them, the number annually brought 
up running from 16 to 20, As there are from 4 to 4J calves to 
each nurse-cow, they are given porridge or bruised linseed-cake 
with milk-and-water, and are soon taught to eat oats and cake. 
XJltimately, they are put with the stirks, and fed-off with them. 
Half-Ayrshire and half-Shorthorn is the cross generally {^referred 
in the east of Scotland for milch cows, but feeding beasts are liked 
the better the nearer they approach to a pure Shorthorn. October 
is the best month for buying beasts to feed on turnips, and Mr. 
Hope generally secures about 20 two-year-old Shorthorn steers 
from England, if possible, as well as about 30 yearling stirks, at 
this time. He also purchases in spring from 30 to 35 two-year- 
old cattle, which are grazed from home, but brought to Fenton 
Bams about the end of September and fed-oif; thus making a 
total of from 90 to 95 cattle fed-off on Fenton Bams every year. 

The steers are put up on turnips, with a little meal and salt; 
and in about 6 or 8 weeks they begin with 3 lbs. of cake per 
day, increasing ultimately to 6 11^ T^ey are frequently given ai 
many small potatoes as they can eat, so they do not consnsne s 
very large quantity of turnips, Mr. Hope has in this way some 
times consumed nearly 300 tons of potatoes in a seasonw Hu 
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^tirks get from 10 to 15 lbs. per day of pulped turnips, with either 
3 lbs. of linseed-cake, or 6 lbs. of meaX or 4 to 5 lbs. of cotton- 
cake^ and chopped straw. By this treatment they are got into 
good condition for grazing the following summer, in the park 
already mentioned, until the first week in August, when they are 
put up in strawyards to be fed for the London market. Their 
food at the finish includes, besides turnips and from 6 to 7 lbs. 
of oilcake, either cut straw or wheat-chaff and bean-meal. 

The stirks are always wintered at Dirleton, where, by the 
assistance of cake, they convert the straw into a fair manure with 
but few turnips, nearly the whole of this crop being eaten on the 
ground by sheep. Besides the purchase of upwards of 1000/. 
worth of artificial manures annually, for many years the bill for 
cakes and feeding stuffs has run from 1200/. to 1500/. 


Dowhill, near Girvan, Ayrshire. 

This farm occupies a situation on the west coast of Scotland 
almost exactly parallel to that held by East Bams on the Lothian 
side. The soil, though very much poorer than that near Dunbar, 
is distributed in nearly the same manner; but the rainfall is at 
least double that of the east coast. 

Dowhill is held under the Marquis of Ailsa by Mr. Bryce 
Wright, who is now commencing his second lease. His iiame 
is'well-known in the south-west of Scotland as that of a race of 
first-rate farmers; and at least one of his brothers has cariicd 
the family reputation with him across the border to Beal, in 
Northumberland, where he now farms over 1000 acres by steam- 
cultivation, as already described in this Journal by Mi. J. 
Algernon Clarke.* 

Of the 500 imperial acres comprised in Mr. Bryce Wright’s 
occupation, about 30 acres are very light sandy land, one field of 
which is continually under potatoes, followed the same year by 
a fodder or root-crop; and the remainder is worked on a system 
to be presently described. The rest of the farm is nearly equally 
divided between light and heavy land ; the latter occupying the 
lower-lying portions near the sea, and the former the higher 
ground farther inland. 

The heavy land is farmed on a six-course shift, viz., oats, 
turnips, wheat, beans, wheat, and seeds; and the light land on 
the following five-course rotation:—oats, turnips, wheat, and 
eeeds for two years. 

The following description of the tillage-operations will pro¬ 
bably be interesting on account of the wetness of the climate, 


• ‘Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society/ 2nd3eri<ifr, vol. iii.p. 324. 
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the average annual rainfall being 48 inches,—a condition which 
is probably one reason why such large quantities of artificial 
manures can be applied to certain crops. In connexion with 
this subject it may be remarked that, in addition to large quan** 
titles of “ sea-ware ** annually applied to the land, the yearly 
expenditure on artificial manures is at least 700Z., the gi eater 
proportion of which is paid for guano, dissolved bones, and nitrate 
of soda; and in illustration of the extent to which “ sea-ware 
is used, I may mention that the dressing which had been applied 
to one field for swedes last year was no less than 70 cartloads per 
Scotch acre of that natural fertiliser, besides 7 cwt, per acre of a 
mixture of dissolved bones and Peruvian guano. 

The comparison instituted between East Barns and Dowhill 
will not hold good in reference either to farm-buildings or 
labourers* cottages; but the landlord is about to erect a new 
farm-steading at Dowhill, and will doubtless complete his 
scheme of improvement by building some new cottages for 
married labourers, of which the whole district is sadly in need. 

The ordinary farm-labourers are engaged by the year; they 
get a house and garden rent free, also carting of fuel, and 10 ^ 
bolls * of meal, with a money payment of from 18Z.‘ to 22 /. per 
annum. If they work satisfactorily, they are given a certain 
quantity of potatoes in excess of their bargain. 

The yearly expenditure for labour is nearly 30s. per imperial 
acre, in addition to the perquisites already mentioned, of which 
it is difficult to estimate the money value. 

Oats .—The ley is not touched until about the 1st of Febru* 
ary, when it is ploughed to the depth of 5 ^ inches on the 
light land, but with a stronger furrow' on the heavier soil. Oat¬ 
sowing commences about April 10th, from 4 to 5 bushels per 
acre of white oats being distributed with Sheriff’s broadcast 
machine, which is followed by harrows according to the strengtii 
of the land. The oat-harvest generally commences with the 
month of September; the ordinary farm-labourers working the 
reaping-machines, and extra hands doing the other work, with 
the exception of sheafing, which is done by girls at 2 s. per day 
without food. The extra harvestmen are engaged for the whole 
harvest-time, one month’s employment being guaranteed at I 65 . 
per week and their board. Leading is not generally finished 
until the beginning of October. 

Turnips .—The stubble is turned over immediately after 
the oats are off, the plough going as deep as two horses can 
work it It then remains during the winter until the spring- 
corn, beans, and potatoes are all in, which is about April 20ffi. 


* A Scotch boll is equal to four imperial bushels. 
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The land is then harrowed, cross-ploughed as deeply as in 
autumn, and harrowed again, and the heavy land is gone over 
with a peculiar wooden implement, locally called a “slipe.” 
This apparatus consists of a heavy rectangular frame, with iron- 
shod cross-bars beneath; when weighted with stones and dragged 
over the land it assists in the process of pulverization. The 
principle of its construction is the same as that of the Belgian 
‘‘traineau.” When a sufficiently gowl tilth has been obtained, 
the drills are made by a single-wrest plough going and returning. 
Three ploughs are kept going together, and each is followed by 
a man sowing artificial manure, no farmyard manure being used 
for turnips as a general rule. One seed-barrow, doing two drills, 
follows the manure, and will about keep up with the three 
ploughs during the day. The manure for roots will amount to 
as much as 4 cwts. of guano, 3 cwts. of dissolved bones, and 
10 bushels of ground bones per imperial acre. If the ground 
bones are omitted, the total quantity of the other substances is 
increased to 11 or even 12 cwts. Skirving’s Purple-top swede 
and Hybrid Yellow turnip are the sorts generally used, 5 lbs. of 
seed being required to ensure a braird, except near the sea, 
where not more than half the quantity is sown as a rule. A few 
White Globe turnips are occasionally grown if keep is deficient, 
or else a small quantity of Greystones for } oung stock. 

As soon as a good braird has appeared, a two-horse grubber 
is passed along the drills, and this is followed by a light harrow. 
The plants are singled, by hoe and hand, to 14 or 15 inches 
apart, and hand-hoed afterwards as may be required. The 
winter climate being too wet to allow of roots being fed-off on 
the land, the whole crop is drawn, topped, tailed, and stored in 
^>its. Turnips are lifted by New Year’s Day, and swedes during 
the month of January. About three-fourths of the roots grown 
are swedes, and an average ciop of them will weigh about 
20 tons per imperial acre. 

Wheat .—As the turnips are drawn the land is ploughed to 
a depth of not more than 5 inches, being already loose from 
having been deeply grubbed during the growth of the roots. 
One-thiid of the strong land on the farm being annually in wheat, 
there is not sufficient foldyard manure* for the w^hole of it; there¬ 
fore, after it has been exhausted by applying it at the rate of 25 
to 30 loads per acre previous to ploughing, the remainder of the 
wheat-course is dressed with from 3 to 4 cwts. per Scotch acre 
of Peruvian guano directly after the seed is sown. Immediately 
after ploughing, viz. some time in January, white wheat (generally 
Archer’s Prolific) is sown broadcast by hand, the wetness of the 

For frheat a compost of farmyard manure and sea-waie is generally prepared 
during the summer and autumn. 
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climate requiring the use of as much as 4 bushels per Scotch 
acre; but if the land is dry enough the broadcast machine is 
preferred. The harrow follows the seed, and the guano is applied 
at the same time. About the 1st of April a top-dressing of from 
2 to 3 cwts. per acre of dissolved bones is sown on the braird, if 
it is thought desirable; for observation has taught Mr, Wright 
that while guano enables the plant to come away ” during the 
winter, dissolved bones give firm straw and better grain. After 
top-dressing the plant is harrowed and then remains until ready 
for the reaping-machine, which is generally about September 1st. 
Harvesting is done as already described for oats. 

Beans ,—If the wheat-stubble is clean, the manure for this 
crop is placed directly upon it; but if the land is not clean 
enough the stubble is turned over and the manure is put into the 
drills in the spring. The manured stubble is ploughed deeply 
in autumn and broken down with harrows in spring; it is then 
marked out by a plough in 12-feet stetches to suit the broadcast 
sower, which follows immediately, sowing the beans on the surface. 
The seed is ploughed in with a light furrow, a light harrow 
follows, and finally the land is smoothed down with a roller. 
These operations are performed about the middle of March, 
following one another as rapidly as possible. 

The method pursued on the land which has not been manured 
in the autumn is the ordinary system of drills, 27 inches apart, 
as will be described below when treating of potato-culture. 

The after-management of beans is the same as that of turnips. 
They are harvested after the grain-crops are in, the cutting being 
done by reapers after each drill has been gone over by hoers to 
bury stones, and thus prevent injuiy to the machines. Bean- 
straw is used only for litter. 

Wheat after Beans ,—The bean-stubble requires to be turned 
over, grubbed, harrowed, and thoroughly worked immediately 
after harvest, to destroy the insect that harbours in the bean-stalk, 
and that would otherwise frequently attack the roots of the wheat- 
plant. As soon as possible after New Year’s Day the land is 
ploughed, sown, and otherwise managed in the same manner as 
in the other wheat-course. 

Seeds .—^The mixture used consists of 1 bushel of perennial 
rye-grass, 1 peck of Italian rye-grass, 4 lbs. of red clover, 3 lbs. of 
white clover, and 2 lbs. of alsike; and on the hilly land 1 lb. of 
trefoil is added. The seeds are sown about the middle of April 
by the broadcast machine, a heavy harrow preceding it on the 
strong clay land to prepare a tilth for their reception. 

Sh^p generally get a run over the young seeds for a few days 
in the autumn, care being taken that they do no injury. Early in 
the following spring a top-dressing is applied, consisting of a 
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mixtare of Peruvian guano with either nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia, the quantity being about 3 cwts. per Scotch acre. 
Seeds are seldom mown, but when this is done the aftermath is fed. 
As a general rule, four-fifths of the first year’s seeds are grazed by 
sheep, and cattle are soiled with the remainder. About two or 
three cuts are obtained for soiling, a second top-dressing of nitrate 
of. soda being given after the first cut. Hoggs are put on the 

S astured seeds, getting cake or corn, and are sold off by the 1st of 
uly; and, in about a month’s time, lambs, newly bought in, are 
put on the same land until autumn, when they are transferred to 
the fields which had been cut for soiling during the summer. 

The Thirty Acres .—This land is too light and poor to be 
managed in the ordinary way; it is therefore farmed on a five or 
six course, comprising only one white crop, viz. wheat, followed 
by seeds for three or four years, and succeeded by early potatoes 
and a catch-crop of turnips or green food. One field has for 
many years been in potatoes every spring, followed the same year 
by rye-grass ; but this year the catch-crop was turnips. 

The catch-crop having been removed to be fed by cattle, the 
land is prepared and wheat is sown in the same way as on 
other portions of the farm after turnips; and the same mixture 
of seeds described already is sown in the spring. These 
seeds, after remaining three or four years, are broken up in 
November by ploughing 5 inches deep with a broad share. In 
February the land is cross-ploughed, grubbed, and harrowed, and 
drawn out in drills by a double-mouldboard plough. Not less 
than thirty cartloads of farmyard manure per imperial acre, as 
well as 5 cwts. of Peruvian guano upon it, are put in the drills, 
and upon this pabulum the early potatoes are planted, 17 cwts. of 
cut setts being used per acre. After the ridges are split by 
the double-mouldboard plough, the crop is treated in the same 
manner as swedes. The potatoes are sold, generally for the 
Glasgow market, at a certain price per acre, which includes 
carting the crop to the nearest railway station ; but the purchaser 
is at the expense of lifting, and contracts to do this by a certain 
date, generally about the 22nd of June. 

After the potatoes are off, the land is sown with either turnips, 
rape, or grass-seeds. If the last-named crop is selected, die 
haulms are removed, the land is harrowed, and sown immediately 
with 3 bushels per imperial acre of Annual Rye-grass. If turnips 
or rape is to be gprown, the land is ridged, the haulms are put in 
the drills, and the seed is sown in the usual manner. In both 
cases a dressing of artificial manure is given, generally about 
three cwts. per acre, or even four, of a mixture of dissolved bones 
and guano. This light sandy land will not bear turnips often, 
as it has a tendency to become tumip-sick yery soon; but on 

N 2 
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the field which had been potatoes, followed by artificial grass 
for several successive years, I saw last autumn a catch-crop of 
white turnips which was the largest crop of roots, if not the 
heaviest, that came under my notice anywhere last year. The 
only question in my mind was whether such enormous bulbs 
were sound to the core; but I have since been assured by Mr, 
Wright that my doubts were entirely unfounded. 

Sheep ,—Until recently no sheep have been bred at Dow- 
hill; but last year Mr. Wright commenced keeping a breeding 
flock. This system having been so recently tried cannot yet be 
looked upon as more than an experiment, so the following 
description is given as illustrative of the practice during a series 
of years, when a feeding flock was alone dealt with. 

The annual purchase of sheep for feeding generally consisted 
of half-bred lambs to the number of from 800 to 500, They 
were bought on or about the 20th August, and put on seeds that 
had recovered their growth after having been fed by the 
previous flock. About the 1st of December they were folded 
in some sheltered fields, and given sliced turnips, with either 
Indian corn, peas, or oilcake—about 1 lb. each per diem—until 
the middle of Apiil or May Day, when the ewe and wether 
hoggs begin to go off, being sold alive in their wool. Some 
are kept until the 1st of June, or later, being put on new seeds 
in the mean time, and still getting com or cake until fit for 
market. These are clipped immediately before being sent 
away, shearing commencing, as a rule, about the 1st ol June. 
Shearing is paid for as day work, and it is thought desirable to 
get rid of every sheep off the farm by the 1st of July. 

Cattle, — From 30 to 40 two-year-old bullocks—generally 
shorthorn crosses—are bought in the beginning of March, and 
put into boxes and yards; tying by the neck not being an 
article of faith with Mr. Wright. Their food will consist of 
swedes or potatoes, with about 3 lbs. per day each of cake or 
com; generally the former. They begin with swedes, roughly 
cut, and continue them as long as they last, afterwards getting 
washed potatoes. In about two months soiling is commenced, 
the cattle being kept single as much as possible, and in loose 
boxes. At the commencement of soiling, the grass is cut 
morning and evening as required, and given fresh immediately 
after each cutting ; but in the summer one cutting per diem is 
considered sufficient, if the quantity reejuired for the second 
meal is protected from the sun. In addition to the grass the 
beasts get at least 3 lbs. of cake each per diem, and plenty of 
straw; and they are fed thus three times a day at regular hours, 
being also well supplied with water, which is very necessary to 
soiling animals. *These beasts generally go off during July, or 
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by the Ist of August at the latest, and their places are supplied 
by drafts of another lot of between 30 and 40—which are 
bought in April as they can be picked up—and are kept in fold- 
yards until places can be found for them in the boxes. Mr. 
Wright has thus about 70 beasts on the farm at one time, and of 
these from 10 to 12 are always fit for the butcher should a good 
offer be obtained. Mr, Wright considers that by the soiling 
system, under his circumstances, and especially in his climate, 
he can feed three times the number of beasts that he could by 
pasturing. There is no waste of grass, and the extra expense of 
cutting and feeding is very trifling. Another consideration is 
the increased value of the dung-heap formed by cakc-eating 
beasts under the soiling system, especially as cake is not stinted 
if it is found that the cattle will eat it in larger quantity. The 
soiling treatment of the second lot continues until turnips come 
in, because additional cuttings of “seeds'* can always be 
obtained in a moist climate by judicious top-dressings. It is 
always preferred to get beasts that have passed the previous 
winter in strawyards ; and after soiling it is necessary to begin 
turnips with caution. Bean meal is used occasionally, especially 
for milch cows. 

Horses .—As the surface of this farm is very hilly, and 
some of the land very heavy to work, it is found necessary to 
keep from 18 to 20 working horses. In summer they rarely go 
out to grass; but they get a good allowance of oats, with clover 
cut the day before and tossed about to dry it a little, as it is 
preferred not to give it quite green. In winter they get a night 
mash of boiled swedes and potatoes mixed with Indian meal, 
and duiing the day are well fed on oats and straw. 


Holmston and Fkiarland. 

These farms, in the occupation of Mr. James Drennan, are 
situated a short distance from the county town of Ayr. The 
methods of arable cultivation pursued on them are given as 
showing what may be done in a district a little farther from the 
coast than Dow hill, a little less shut in by hills on the land side, 
and presumably a little less moist in climate. The average 
rainfall during the last 15 years has been nearly 05 inches. 
Possibly these differences may account for certain English 
features in Mr. Drennan’s practice, e.g.j his autumn cultivation 
for roots and his early period of sowing wheat. 

The extent of the Holmston farm is 240 acres; nearly 200 
being a light or medium loamy soil, and the remainder a heavier 
land more comparable with Friarland. The latter occupation is 
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essentially a dairy farm, and consists of about 122 acres of land 
under rotation, and 28 acres of permanent grass, 21 of which 
have been laid down within the last ten years. 

The light land at Holmston is farmed on the five^ourse shift 
prevalent in the district, viz., oats, roots, wheat, and seeds for 
two years; the seeds are all pastured, and sometimes on the 
weaker land potatoes are taken on the ley instead of oats : they 
are succeeded by roots, and the remainder of the rotation follows 
in the usual order. The heavier land at Holmston is worked on 
a four-course shift, oats being taken after seeds and wheat after 
turnips; but sometimes beans are taken instead of seeds, so as to 
double the interval between the clover-crops. 

Friarland being held chiefly as a dairy-farm, the ordinary five- 
course shift is extended for the purpose of allowing the seeds to 
remain three years instead of two. They are mostly cut the first 
year, and entirely pastured the two following seasons. 

Oats. —Ley-ploughing is done between New Year’s Day and 
the middle of March, as opportunities may offer; a good har¬ 
rowing is then given, and the seed is drilled, if possible. But in 
a fickle season, when time is precious, the broadcast sower is used 
as being more expeditious. Finlay oats are generally sown by 
Mr. Drennan, as well as by most farmers in the west of Scotland, 
though they are not liked in the Lothians and other eastern dis¬ 
tricts north of the border; but the western farmers possess the 
confidence which is bred by experient’e, and although they have 
often tried other kinds, they have invariably gone back to their 
old and valued servant. The Finlay is a white oat, a little later 
than the potato, being also longer and thinner, and consequently 
lighter; but the great point is that it stands the wet climate of 
the west better than any sort that has been tried in its stead. It 
is preferred to finish oat-sowing by the end of March, if possible; 
and the quantity of seed used is 3^ bushels per acre by the broad¬ 
cast machine, and about half a bushel less by the drill. 

Roots, Autumn Cultivation ,—As soon as harvest is over the 
oatstubble is grubbed two or three times. The first time it is 
merely scarified to the depth of about 4 inches, and when the 
land is dry enough it is grubbed deeper: sometimes it is gone 
over a third time, but both the second and the third grubbing 
are done with a Finlayson drag as deep as four horses will work. 
The plough follows about November, and it is liked to give 
a well-turned furrow of 9 inches or thereabouts with Fowler’s 
double-furrow plough. Some of the heavy land may not receive 
the autumn cultivation just described, which is exceptional in 
Scotland, though it is practised to a considerable extent in the 
early district near Ayr; but if the season will not permit it, 
the farmer has to be content with giving a single ploughing. 
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(a) Turnips .—^The turnip-land i$ generally the heavier portion 
of the root-courae, the lighter land being reserved for potatoes^ 
mangolds, and carrots; it therefore requires a great deal of culti- 
vation in the spring. After a good tilth has been obtained by 
grubbing and harrowing, the land is drawn out in di ills in the 
ordinary way and manured with about 25 cubic yards of farm¬ 
yard-manure, or its equivalent in town-manure from Ayr. The 
quantity of the latter is increased in accordance with its want of 
quality, being generally not so rich as well-made farmyard-manure. 
Most of the manure on the farm is used for potatoes, and what 
is made after potato-planting is used for turnips at Holmston, as 
far as it will go. In addition to this dressing, swedes get about 
IJ cwt. per acre of Peruvian guano, 4 cwts. of superphosphate, 
and about 4 cwts. of half-inch bones. Common turnips receive 
less guano, but the same dressing of bones and superphosphate. 
As soon as the manure is covered, from 2^ to 3 lbs. per acre of 
seed is drilled, the sorts preferred being Dickson’s and Purple- 
top swedes, and Purple-top Yellow and Aberdeen Yellow turnips. 
At least as much seed is sown for turnips as for swedes, because 
the former being sown later, ihere is more risk of fly. A little 
Greystone turnip is also sown for early use by the dairy stock. 
Swede-sowing commences about the middle of May, and ends 
preferably al^ut the 24th or 25th, though sometimes it is not 
finished until the end of the month. Yellow turnips should all 
be in by the 10th of June, as in ordinary seasons the chance of a 
full ciop diminishes very rapidly after the first week in the month, 
if the seed is not all sown by that time. Greystone turnips 
are sown earlier, about the last week of May, so that they may be 
ready for the dairy cows to begin upon. The proportions of the 
kinds of turnips grown vary considerably, according to the nature 
of the land that is available for the shift. 

The after-management of turnips consists of grubbing, as often 
as may be necessary, to keep the land clean and open between 
the drills, singling by hand when ready, and hoeing, the plants 
being set out to 12 inches apart for swedes and 11 inches for 
common turnips. The whole of the crop is drawn and put into 
pits, and in a good season all the roots on Holmston will be up 
about the beginning of December; but at Friarland they cannot 
be drawn quite so early. Twenty tons per imperial acre may be 
considered an average crop of swedes. 

(Z») Potatoes .—Thirty acres of potatoes and carrots are grown 
annually. The system of treating the land in spring is essen¬ 
tially the same as that describe for turnips; but, being 
lighter land, and generally well prepared in autumn, it does not 
always require the grubber. The drills having been made by 
the double-mouldboard plough, a dressing of 32 cubic yards 
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per acre of farmyard-manure is laid in them. Upon this is 
sown the following mixture of artificial manures^ the quantities 
being per imperial acre ;—4 cwts. of Peruvian guano, 4 cwts. of a 
mixture of superphosphate and American crushed bones, 4 cwts. 
of half-inch raw bones, and, last season, about 2 cwts. of German 
kainit. In reference to the last-mentioned substance, and also 
to muriate of potash, it is worthy of record that Mr. Drennan has 
found that if it be freely applied to the land the potatoes exhibit 
an increased tendency to become diseased. Less manure is used 
when the potatoes are planted after the fiist week of April. 

The setts are partly cut and partly small potatoes, the latter 
being preferred if they have been raised before they are quite 
ripe enough for market. Mr. Drennan retains these small 
unripe potatoes when raising for the early Glasgow and New¬ 
castle markets. About 12 cwts. of potatoes are required to plant 
an acre. The setts having been covered by splitting the drills 
with the double-mouldboard plough, this implement is used again 
in the course of two or three weeks, having been preceded by a 
light chain-harrow. When the plants begin to peep through, 
generally early in May, a light saddle-harrow is used for the 
purpose of lightening their covering, and making them a little 
earlier if possible,—a great point when early potatoes are grown. 
After this, about the 20th of May, a drill grubber is passed 
through them, and then the plants are hoed; and about tlie 
beginning of June, or a little earlier in a forward year, they are 
earthed up with the double-mouldboard plough. If the < rop is 
to be raised in July for the early market, the plants remain undis¬ 
turbed from this time until the roots are lifted ; but if it is 
decided not to raise them until the middle of August or later, 
they are earthed up once more, in the same manner as before, to 
keep down annual weeds and prevent green potatoes from peel¬ 
ing through the surface, Mr. Drennan prefers the latter system, 
as with highly-manured land he gets a larger crop of potatoes, 
and, remarkable though it may seem, a much better crop of 
wheat the following year. The common explanation of this cii- 
cumstance is, that with early raising the manure is wasted by 
exposure to ^e sun during the hottest part of the season. For 
the early crop the drills are 26 inches apart, but for the later the 
distance is increased to 27 or even 28 inches. As the rule, no 
catch-crop is taken after potatoes; even the early potatoes have 
not been lifted in time for several seasons. 

Potatoes are harvested with Hanson’s patent potato-digger. 
The early crop may yield from 4 to 6 tons per acre, according to 
the time of raising; but at the season of the year when they are 
raised the growth of the tubers is very rapid, and if left until 
the latter half of August the same crop may be doubled in weight 
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under favourable weather. As on other farms in the district, 
all the tillage operations are performed bj the yearly labourers 
or as day-work. 

(c) Mangolds, — A few acres of this crop are grown every 
year, the land being cultivated and manured in the same manner 
as for potatoes; the seed is drilled, and the plants aie hoed and 
singled as swedes. The headlands of the potato-fields aie also 
cropped with mangolds transplanted from a seed-bed, the great 
secret of success being to raise the young plants carefully so as 
to preserve the small roots. If this be done properly, the plants 
are not thrown back more than a lew days; and in 1861), 
although they were transplanted in very hot dry weather, a lull 
crop was got by watering plentifully as they were put into the 
ground; while the expense of lifting the young plants, planting 
out, and watering, was not moie than IZ. per irnpeiial acie. 

(d) Carrots. — The spring cultivation lor cairots is precisely 
the same as for potatoes. Seed to the quantity of 10 or 12 lbs. per 
acre is rubbed and riddled, and sown with a seed-barrow, 
having outlets larger than for turnips. Seed-time commences 
before the middle of March with Intermediate carrot, and finishes 
about the end of the month with Altrincham. Two rows are 
placed on each drill, and by this method the cro]) is nearly doubled. 
Carrots require a great deal of hand-weeding, and cannot be 
dealt with to any great extent by the hoe; they are set out to 
about 3 or 4 inches apart, and it is considered essential to have 
them at regular intervals. When they are grown at greater dis¬ 
tances they become coaise, and aie not so marketable. The ciop 
is harvested either by digging or pulling up. The Intermediate 
sort goes to the Glasgow market in bunches about the end of 
August or the beginning of September; and the Altrincham 
is sometimes stored in pits, but sometimes left in the ground 
all the winter, where they will keep veiy well in ordinaiy seasons, 
with a little covering of earth put on by the drill-plough. The^ 
aie not safe in the giound, however, with such seveie weather 
as was experienced towards the end of 1870. 

Wheat .—The potato-land is ploughed, with a shallow furrow 
of about 5 inches, in October; and the turnip-land is simi¬ 
larly treated as soon as the roots are stored. Wheat is sown 
very soon after; a drill is preferably used if the land is in good 
order, but a broadcast sower is generally resorted to oii the 
heavier land. Until the last few days of October, about 2 bushels 
of white wheat, generally Woolly Rough Chafif, or sometimes Red 
Chaff, is distributed per acre, and then a light harrow is passed 
over the land just to level the suiface. As the season advances, 
or when the land is not in the most satisfactory condition, the 
allowance of seed is increased. When turnips are not stored 
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*0011 asou||h fw autunm ■owiag, wheat is not got in until i^iring. 
Top-dxesting is not often practised, for land that has been wdl 
manured for the preceding green crop is regarded as being 
•already in a sufficiently high condition. 

Seeds»~Th.e general mixture of seeds for pasturing is 1 
bushel of perennial ryegrass, ^ bushel of Italian ryegrass, and 
7 or 8 lbs. of mixed clovers, containing alsike white clover and 
oowgrass with a little trefoil. Red clover is not sown for pas¬ 
turing ; but on the land under a four-course rotation it is sown 
to the exclusion of any other clover-seed, the mixture being IJ- 
bushel of perennial and Italian ryegrass and 8 lbs. of red clover. 
In either case the seeds are sown about the first week in April. 

Beans .—When beans are taken instead of seeds the wheat- 
stubble gets a light dunging in autumn, or during a favourable 
time in winter; and it is ploughed with a 7-inch furrow when it 
is in fit condition, being mostly heavy land. There is seldom 
time for dj illing beans in spring. The seed is sown broadcoast 
on the furrows, about the beginning of Maich if possible, 
and is immediately covered by harrowing; and the crop is cut 
with a reaping-machine. 

Dairy Cows —The most of the glass is eaten by Ayrshire 
cows in summei. Twenty-five are kept on Fiiarland. They 
are let in what is called a in the daily distilets of Scotland. 

The cattle, the food, the daily furnishings, and othei things 
required foi the management, aie supplied by the faimer. The 
bower does +he woik, disposes of the pioduce, and pays a stipu¬ 
lated lent foi each cow. In addition to hay and oat-straw, 
stated quantities of bean-meal and turnips aie given as winter 
food. loung grass is brought foiwaid by top-dressings foi 
cutting eaily in summer, and clover and tares are used as 
auxiliary food farthei on in the season. When glass begins to 
fail in autumn, cabbages oi soft turnips come in. It is con¬ 
sidered profitable to feed well all the year lound. 

About forty cows are kept on Holmston. They aie not let, 
and, of course, their auxiliary food may be varied as price and 
other circumstances may make it expedient to do so. The cows 
have generally a good bite of grass about the middle of April. 
The seeds come early, and the growth is quickened by a top¬ 
dressing of guano, which, unfortunately, is now becoming too dear 
for profitable application. With his light land, Mr. Diennan is 
inclined to depend more upon a liberal use of raw half-inch bones 
in the root-course for sustaining growth throughout the rotation. 
During the greater pait of the year the whole of the milk is 
•churned. The butter is sent to Glasgow, and the butter-milk 
is retailed in Ayr. But part of the milk is made into cheese for 
three months in summer, at the time when milk has its highest 
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Taloe for cbeese^makhig, and when butter and butter-milk are 
cheaper than during the rest of the year. The cheese is made 
according to the Cheddar system, which Mr. Drennan and Mr. 
Cunninghame, of Chapelton, acting for the Ayrshire Agricultural 
Association, were instrumental in introducing to Scottish farmers 
in 1854 

Young Cattle .—Eight or ten calves are reared annually, to 
keep up, in part, the dairy stock. They graze away from the 
farm, on rented fields, in their second and third summers. Some 
•of them come in as dairy cows in the back end of the season, 
when they are a little more than years old. They give 
supplies of milk in winter, and generally have calves afterwards 
a-bout the same period of the season. The rest come in as three- 
jear-old in spring. 

Fatting Cattle .—The cows are fed on the farm when it is 
thought desirable to remove them from the dairy stock on account 
•of age, inferior milking qualities, or other causes. As they are 
generally in good condition, they are not put up long before they 
become ready for the butcher. The Ayrshire cow is a small animal; 
bat she is valuable for transforming food into milk, and if her 
price at the end is not very high, she is put away without much 
•ei.pense. A few cattle are purchased for feeding in autumn, or 
about the beginning of winter, according to the supplies of food 
or the state of the markets. Altogether, about 30 have been 
fattened this season. 

Sheep .—About a hundred cross-bred lambs are annually Ijought 
in the autumn. They get the aftermath on Friarland; and the 
jseeds, which come up rapidly amongst the wheat-stubble on 
warm land in a moist climate, give further supplies of food. 
From about Christmas they get a little grain, and if the winter 
is favourable, they are sometimes fit for the butcher about the 
beginning of March. 

II. Harvey’s Dairy Company. 

The establishment about to be described is situated on the very 
top of Hundred Acre Hill, at Port Dundas, Glasgow. What¬ 
ever role Nature may have intended for Port Dundas, it is now 
about the most unlikely spot in the world for the locality of a 
monster dairy. Rope-walks and anchor foundries, dirt and dry 
•docks seem in their element. But the Dairy is also there, and, 
until the outbreak of the Cattle-plague, a very notable establish¬ 
ment it was. From 800 to 1000 cows in milk were then the 
usual number, and were the raison dCUre of a series of long 
wooden sheds that stand, as black as coal-tar can make them, in 
long parallel rows, with their gables abutting against an open 
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space in front of an engine-house. The latter structure belongs 
to a distillery, to which the Dairy is most extensively indebted. 
By means of its engine, liquid manure from the cow-sheds is 
pumped into tanks erected on the highest eminences on the farm 
belonging to the Daily Company, and the distillery refuse is a 
nutritious and milk-proclucing food, which is used in consider¬ 
able quantity. 

The following description, extracted from the late Mr. H. H. 
Dixon’s ‘ Field and Fern,’ will give an idea of what this dairy 
was a few years ago :— 

‘‘ Mr. Harvey’s byres are distinguished by different names— 
‘ The Parlour,’ ‘ The Thistle,’ ‘ The Halloween,’ ‘ The Waterloo,’ 
‘The Malakoff,’ and so on. There were some 1700 cows and 
queys in all, and about 1000 of them in milk, and feeding on 
turnip, cut straw, and distilled grains. The bulls, which stand 
with them, are mostly shorthorns, and so are 300 of the milch cows; 
the rest are Ayrshires, with the exception of a few polls and recently 
a sprinkling of Dutch. They stand in long ranks tail to tail, and 
the scourings hvll into the gutters behind them, which are duly 
flushed down. Hence each beast has to be very accurately told 
off, on her arrival, into a byre, whose stallage exactly suits her 
length. In some of the byres there is only one line of cows, and 
the calves are in small partitions opposite them. 

“ About fifty of the queys are kept each year, and go ns year¬ 
lings and two-year-olds to parks down the Clyde, and the rest 
are dismissed as ‘slink veal ' (to adopt the term of the trade) to 
the butcher soon alter they are calved. Thirteen cows are 
allotted to each milker, seven of whom live on the spot, and the 
rest arrive at milking hours from Glasgow.” 

Since the Cattle-plague, the Dairy has dwindled but not 
decayed. Not more than 150 cows are now housed in the home 
shippons; but the Company contracts with the neighbouring 
farmers for the supply of a very large quantity of milk, which 
raises the total amount of the saleable commodities up to the 
estimated produce of 800 cows. Ayrshire cows and shorthorn 
bulls are preferred at the home-steading. 

Cows are bought just previous to calving to replace those 
which have gone to the butcher; and in 1869, about fifty passed 
through the manager’s hands in this way. * Those of their own 
breeding are kept on for four, five, or six years; and those that 
are bought are retained according to the age at which they come 
in. March, April, and May are the months most preferred for 
bulling, as they suit the winter trade; but great care is taken to 
have a sufficient number of late calvers, as many of the earlier 
cows run dry suddenly towards the fall of the year. A cow 
should become dry at least five or six weeks before calving, and 
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the late calves should all be dropped by the middle of May. No 
cows are put to the bull in September and October, nor in the 
early part of November, as June and July calves aie not wanted; 
therefore the season preferred commences about the end of 
November or beginning of December. 

Calves get 2 gallons of milk each every day for about five or 
six weeks, and then skim-milk for the same length of time. In 
summer they are turned out very early, but a large proportion 
are winter-calves and require the above treatment, especially as 
the Ayrshire and shorthorn cross gives a heavy calf that requires 
a good deal of feeding. 

In some years, when food is plentiful or milch cows are dear, 
a certain number of stirks are bought; and similarly when 
feeding-stock is cheap the cows are kept longer. 

The cows are milked three times a day, and about one-half of the 
produce is set for cream. As the Dairy Company do a “ family 
trade ” a large quantity of cream is sold in the ordinary course 
of things; and there is a good demand for skim-inilk among the 
working classes. On an average, the quantity of milk to be dealt 
with is 1500 gallons daily, of which about 800 are set for cream. 
The morning milk is all sent away warm, the afternoon yield is 
about half set, and cream is taken from the whole of the evening 
produce. This practice is necessary because, although twelve 
salesmen are employed, there are but two deliveries daily, 
although there are three milkings, and the last delivery is over 
by four o’clock in the afternoon. Wooden tubs, as shallow as 
possible, are preferred to set the milk in; and it is liked to let 
the milk remain as long as possible, in the shallowest possible 
tubs, so as to obtain the maximum yield of cream. 

In June and July, a certain proportion of the produce is 
churned, as about this time of year there is a slack demand for 
milk during six weeks or thereabouts. Milk, cream, and skim- 
milk are mixed together before churning, this being considered 
the most profitable method. All the milk is soured, and about 
1 lb. of butter to 3 gallons of milk is regarded as an average return. 
Three of the old-fashioned Scotch churns are used, if necessary, 
and about 300 gallons can be dealt with at one time. The butter 
comes in about an hour and a half, including the time occupied 
in taking off the butter once or twice and brashing; the actual 
churning, therefore, does not occupy more than about an hour. 

About the first ten days of October, it is reckoned that the 
grass-land requires the cows to be taken off, and after that time 
they remain entirely in the shippons until about the latter end of 
April or the beginning of May. During these seven months the 
daily foc»J commences with draff (distillery refuse) about four or 
five o’clock in the morning, mixed with bedh, pea, or Indian 
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iii;ea], but preferably the iiratrnamed, unless beans are too dear^ 
when mixed kinds of meal are substituted. Linseed cake is 
occasionally given at this time to cows beginning to run dry, and 
also in spring to those that require a little laxative. After the first 
milking, viz., about seven o’clock in the momiug, as much dis¬ 
tillery refuse as they can take is freely given; and at eight o’clock 
either oat-straw or hay (if possible). The latter is generally rye¬ 
grass hay off the irrigated fields to be described presently. The 
next feed consists of raw turnips or cabbages, given about ten 
o’clock, and at eleven the cows are milked for the second time. 
The afternoon meal is given at two o’clock, and consists of 
steamed meal, turnips, and draff. At four o’clock some fodder, 
generally straw in flie afternoon, is placed in the mangers, and 
between four and five more draff is run in. Some turnips are 
always put in the steamed food. At five o’clock the cows are 
milked for the third time, and are afterwards made up for the night. 

During the summer the cows get nothing in the shippons 
except a little draff in the morning, when they come in to be 
milked, except towards the fall of the year. They are then 
allowed some fodder at midday; and in a bad season they get 
a little meal with their draff in the morning. They are kept on 
the pastures all day, but are brought up to the steading to bo 
milked at about eleven o’clock, as well as at night. 

The solid manure from the shippons is sold to the neighbouring 
farmers; but the liquid manure is pumped to a fountain-head 
a few feet above the highest part of the farm, and distributed by 
gravitation to auxiliary tanks by two branches, which run east 
and west from the main receptacle. The pipes (2^ inches in 
diameter) run underground, and are furnished with stopcocks, 
so that the manure may be shut off from any portion of the farm 
and diverted to any other. The engine begins pumping in the 
morning after churning, and continues as required. Irrigation 
is done on the well-known Kennedy system, which at one time 
took some hold in the south of Scotland, and is probably better 
known, as it is certainly more favoured, in France and Belgium 
than it is in England. The method is briefly as follows;— 
An iron pipe is connected with the nearest tap to the portion of 
land to be irrigated; and to this ^inch iron pipes, in lengths 
of 6 feet, with spike and faucet joints, are connected so as to 
reach the farthest point to be dealt with. To the last piece 
of tubing a hose and jet are attached, the sewage is turned 
on, and the land “ watered ” by the man in charge, who has 
a boy with him to carry pipes to and fro, lay them in their 
places, turn taps on or off, and do other odd jobs. When the 
land within reach of the hose has been sufliciently saturated, 
a certain numbef of lengths of pipe, generally about 100, are 
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detached, and the terminal length with the hose shifted ac¬ 
cordingly. By this system a man and a boy can irrigate two 
acres per day of ten hours, the expense for this portion of the 
work being is. 6d. per acre. 

The great objection to the Kennedy system is the large initial 
outlay in underground pipes, and laying them down. Another 
objection, which would be more serious on an ordinary farm 
than it is there, is the expense of pumping the sewage every 
day to the fountain head. The interest on the first outlay, added 
to the continuous expenditure included under the second head, 
probably requires a larger margin of profit to cover them than 
can be reckoned upon, except under special circumstances. 

Nearly 500 imperial acres are held in connection with the 
dairy, and are farmed under the following rotation: (1) oats, 
(2) roots, (3) wheat, and (4) seeds left for two or three years, or 
sometimes four. There are about 300 acres of seeds and grass, 
and the extent of land in corn and roots ranges from 160 to 170 
acres. The wheat crop is sold, and the straw used for litter. 
A large quantity of the oat crop is required for the horses, of 
of which about 25 are kept, on dairy and farm; the remainder 
is ground and sold as oatmeal, and the oat straw is used for 
fodder. 

Irrigation commences with the oat-stubble, which gets two 
runnings in the autumn, one before and one after the autumn 
ploughing. In the spring a running is again given after the 
spring ploughing, and for turnips another at seed-time if possible. 
Potatoes are not irrigated after autumn, as it tends to make them 
soft. The root-course is generally one-sixth cabbages, one-half 
turnips, and one-third potatoes. The latter is crop sold off the 
farm, with the exception of the small and diseased tubers. 

The green crops being grown on the ridge, the last irrigation 
is done by running the liquid manure down the furrows. The 
turnip-land is generally left strong enough for wheat; and even 
the potato-land, unless it happens to be a very poor field, gets 
nothing from the last irrigation before the potatoes are planted 
until the February after the wheat is harvested. 

In February, the liquid manure is turned on the ryegrass for 
cutting, say about 50 acres; it is then sent on to the land being 
cropped, and during the summer it irrigates the pasture-land in 
rotation, one Or two fields being done at a time. From 30 to 50 
acres of hay are got every year, three cuttings being obtained 
if required; but pasturing is always preferred as far as it is 
practicable. The mixture of seeds generally sown is about 
3 bushels of perennial ryegrass, and from 3 lbs. to 4 lbs. each of 
red, whit*, and alsike clovers per imperial acre. Italian rye¬ 
grass is too soft for dairy cattle, and is therefore \iever sown. 
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III. Abbrdeenshike. 

There are some features of the agriculture of Aberdeenshire 
which require general description, in order to invest the system 
pursued on the example farms with due significance. This 
county has a lower mean annual temperature than any in Scot¬ 
land, and an exceptionally late spring ; wheat is not grown, 
therefore, except to a very small extent in the most sheltered 
nooks. The five-course shift is generally pursued, viz.: oats, 
after two years’ seeds ; then roots, followed by barley, or bere in 
the more exposed situations. But the distinguishing feature of 
Aberdeenshire faiming is its cattle-feeding, and all the operations 
of husbandry are subordinate to the requirements of the byre. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. F. Beattie, of Aberdeen, for the 
statistics which enable me to give something like an accurate 
idea of the Aberdeenshire cattle-trade and the contribution of 
this one county to the meat-supply of London. It is computed 
that 42,000 head of cattle are annually fed ; of these about 5000 
arc required by the city of Aberdeen, 1500 by the small towns 
and villages in the county, and 1000 by the rural districts, 
leaving 34,500 head of cattle for exportation. These are all 
sent to the south, and chiefly to London; 4463 head go by rail 
alive, and 3145 by sea, making a total of 7008 head of cattle 
which leave the county as live stock. Tlie remainder, 26,892 
head, are killed in Aberdeen and forwarded to London or other 
large towns as dead-meat, their computed w^eight being 8500 
tons. In addition to this quantity, about 800 tons of meat, not 
fed in the county, pass through Abeideen on the way south, 
chiefly cured heel, pork, &c., in barrels. 

This dead-meat trade is a most impoitant feature in the city 
of Abeideen, and is yearly incieasing at the expense of the 
stock sent alive to London. The beasts are killed, and the car¬ 
cases split into sides; the} aie then left hanging until a certain 
amount of firmness of flesh has been attained, generall} lor about 
forty-eight hours. The fore-part of each side is then cut off just 
behind the shoulder, the particular rib being a matter of choice 
with different butchers. Of late years, however, it has been 
preferred to cut farther back than formerly ; for, although less 
meat is left on the hind-quarter, a proportionately better price 
per pound can be obtained for it. The hind-quarters are then 
sewn up in canvas, and sent to London by the daily meat train, 
being packed ^el tic ally in the meat-trucks. The fore-quarters 
are chiefly sold to the meat-preservers, by whom they arc cooked, 
tinned, and hermetically sealed. This is the gieat source of the 
best qualities of bouilli, boiled beef, roast beef, spiced beef, and 
other varieties‘of “ presolded beef.” There is also a domestic 
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demand for the fore-quarters, and especially for the one or two 
ribs that may be cut off them; and it even suits the trade of 
some butchers to keep very little beef beyond the fore-quarters. In 
such cases there will always be a residuum of odd-looking lumps 
of meat that have not received the distinction of separate names ; 
these and some of the fore-quarters are dry-salted, and sent 
to Newcastle to victual the colliers engaged in the London coal- 
trade. The other portions not retailed find their way to the 
preservers* boulli-pots, and thus we get rid of the last remnant 
of ‘‘dead-meat.” There now remains the offal, consisting of 
hides and hearts, tails and tripe, tongues and tallow, and other 
rejectamenta^ the uses of which are well known. But in Aberdeen 
there is a special trade connected with the head which deserves 
a short description, especially as it owes its origin to the wife 
of a leading Aberdeen butcher, who for several years kept it 
in her own hands. It is now canied on by Mr. Lyon, of George 
Street, Aberdeen, and I saw the process on his premises, which, 
however, is not now the only place where this business is pursued. 
The heads are simply boiled down, the bones taken out, then 
chopped fine, cooked with the feet, and seasoned with spices and 
salt; the cooked mass is then run into shallow square open tins, 
holding about 6 lbs. each, in which it solidifies into a firm 
jelly, crusted over with a thin coveiing of fat. These tins are 
chiefly sent to Dundee to an agent, w ho sells them, first hand, at 
I 5 . Id. per tin, to a dealer, who retails the material at 4a'. per 
pound, his chief customers being factory-girls. This is one of 
the most wholesome and nutritious, and, at the same time, one 
of the cheapest articles of food that can possibly be bought at 
the present time. 

The national impoitance of the agriculture of Aberdeenshire 
cannot be better illustrated than by the following extract from a 
letter which Mr. J. F. Beattie was so good as to write to me in 
special reference to this subject;— 

Estimated value of live cattle and dead meat from Aberdeen¬ 
shire, exclusive of offal, exported from Aberdeen south, £. 

chiefly to London . 835,200 

Add value of hides, tallow and offal on 26,892 cattle from 
this counly, a large proportion of which is sent south 
in the trade of the meat-preser\ ers and others, curers .. 60,607 

Value exported. 895,707 

Value of 7500 cattle used at home, towns and county .. 157,500 

Total. 1,053,207 

Equal 42,000 cattle, at 25?. per head. 


VOL. vn.—s. s. 


0 
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Hides and ban, at 

£ 8 . 
..10 

d. 

0 

Tallow and suet .. 

.. 0 16 

0 

Tongues . 

..0 2 

0 

Heads. 

0 2 

6 

Feet . 

..0 0 

9 

Tails, kidmys, back Atm . 

..0 2 

6 

1 iipe and ytaming 

.. 0 0 10 

Heaits .. 

0 1 

6 


2 5 1 pel head. 

Sneep. Total Sheep disposed of ft om Aberdeenshire, 

Number convened rail to Aberdeen ... . 33,922 

Off fiom beyond tin. county. .. .. 7,808 


20,114 

Add, tiavelled to Abeidcen, fcwiy . 886 

„ tra\cllt<l fiom the Highlands acioss the mountains south, sa} 6,000 
„ for small towns and country consumption . 2,600 


34,500 

Deduct, home consumjition, Aberdeen . 9500 

„ County, &e .. .. 2500 

- 12,000 


Expoited . 22,500 

Estimated value of Sheep: disposed of as Mutton fiom County. 

22,500 sent south, at 35s . .. .£39,375 

12,000 consumed at home, at 35s . .... .. 21,000 

lotal \aluc . 60,375 

There are few pigs oi eal\ es raised foi meat in the county, but) p /yy\ 

say value exported .. .. } » 

Home consumption . . . . . 1,000 

3,000 

Homo Consamption liJEported 

.. £157,500 .. £896,707 

21,000 .. .. 39,375 

1,000 .... 2,000 


937,082 

- 179,500 

Value annual supplies .1,116,582 

There are about 350 markets where the butcheis make purchases—say 
6 or 7 weekly—and there may be 150 buyers weekly. The meat and cattle 
are forwarded direetly to London salesmen, who make the returns immediately. 
A few of the farmers forward their cattle direct to London, particularly for 
the Christmas week. 

As previously mentioned (p. 148), there is very little old 
grass in the county, notwithstanding its high position as a cattle- 
^ding distrietc On this head, therefore, 1 cannot do better 


Summa) y. 

Value of cattk from coiintj . 
Value of sheep.. 

Value of pigs and calves.. 
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than quote the following from the last volume of the Highland 
Society’s Transactions: *— 

Nine-tenths of the pasture lands consist of artificial grasses 
under' rotation, only one-tenth being permanent pasture, and a 
large part of that is confined to proprietors’ home-farms. It is 
rare for a farmer to have an acre of permanent pasture on his 
farm. Such is the custom, and by his lease he is bound to have 
all his land under rotation. Instead of having a field of his own, 
he is sometimes, for the convenience of fences and a regular 
supply of grass, under the necessity of attending a sale and 
securing a field at a price above its value. It is true that a 
large portion of the light land of the counties is better adapted 
for tillage than for permanent pasture; but, if properly laid out, 
a part of the heavier soils would continue to grow good grass, 
and would prove extremely convenient for the farmer. At pre¬ 
sent he is at a disadvantage in grazing; the pastures being, all 
artificial, consist chiefly of rye-grass, which is apt to run to 
seed; and as red clover generally fails, pastures get very bare 
and brown before the month of August. If the stock are suffi¬ 
ciently numerous to keep the rye-grass fiom running to seed in 
June, a part of them must be sold or otherwise provided for 
in August on account of want of grass. Rye-grass is in season 
for grazing only about one month in the year; so that when the 
clover-plant fails, stockholders having nothing but rye-grass are 
at a loss how to keep their cattle improving. It not unfrequently 
happens that cattle sell for less after being grazed than they 
would have brought when put out to grass. This is due partly 
to the difficulty of maintaining a continuance of good grass on 
artificial grazing, and to the open and shelterless condition of 
most fields. Rain and cold winds have a most injurious effect 
on cattle grazing in exposed situations. This state of the 
pastures is the reason why so many of the cattle are fattened and 
sold at two years old. On many farms their improvement on 
grass after that age is so slight that it is unprofitable to graze 
them. The reporter is of opinion that a part of each farm 
should be kept in permjinent pasture.” 

Aberdeenshire farmers keep a very large quantity of stock 
in proportion to the size of their farms, as will be seen by the 
following sketch of the method of the stock-farming pursued 
by Mr. William Murray on his farm known as Tipperty, near 
Aberdeen. This farm is 500 acres in extent, including roads 
and fences; it is all arable land, and is worked on the usual 
five-course system. Not less than 170 head of cattle of every 

♦ * On the Agricnlture of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire.’ By John Milne, 
Mains of Lai <hers, Turriff. ^ Trans. Highland and Agri. Soc.,* 4t1i series, No. 6, 
1871, p. 378. 
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description are kept on it ever^ year, and the seeds are let from 
November until Febniaiy foi wintering 500 hoggs. The tenant 
was formerly a successful butcher, and exporter of fat stock and 
dead meat. The annexed giound-plan of the steading, which 


Fig. 4 —Choiindplan of the Faim-steadinq at Ttpperty, near Aberdeen, 



was designed by Mr. Beattie, will give a good idea of the arrange¬ 
ments on a modem Aberdeenshire farm, specially devoted to the 
breeding and feeding of cattle. 

Seventy feeding beasts are bought, as ten-quarters-old steers, 
in February, and kept on until the next winter. About 20 
queys are also }x)ugnt every year, and after one calf has been 
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taken from them they are fed off with the steers. Sijl dairy cows 
are kept, and their calves, as well as the others, are kept on 
until they are fattened for the butcher at three years old. Calves 
begin to drop in Januar}, but some are as late as Ma^. The 
calves from the dairy cows are brought up by hand, the others 
suck theii dams for about eight months, and are then weaned on 
oilcake and straw, but are not setoned. The }oung beasts aie 
fed in winter on pulped turnips and chaff, the cahes getting 
2 lbs. of cake in the morning for about two months. The first 
feeding beasts go into the bjres about the middle of August, and 
get tares three-fourths ripe with straw until the turnips are 
read}, when they get whole turnips, with their “shaws’’ on, 
and stiaw three times a da}, and at night a feed of mashed grain 
and potatoes. For the last two months they get oilcake, begin¬ 
ning with 2 lbs each pei da}, and increasing to 4 lbs. at the 
finish. The following lules for the guidance of the horsemen 
and cattlemen will give tuithei details on this subject, and also 
show the careful manner in which matters aie legulated on this 
larm:— 

Buies for Cattlemen on the Fajui of Tippet ty 


A M, 

1 ( leau out the stalls until 10 mini ks pist 0 

2. 1 iirnip the cattle .. „ , to 7 

3. (lean out the byres .. .. . „ 10 , past 7 

4 C lean doivn the luiiiis of cattle „ 30 , j 7 

5 Stiau thccittk .. .. »» » to S 

6. Btd up the cattle , ... „ . . b 

1. Pull tuinips .. .. .. until .. . 11 

2 'Purnip the cattle „ 30 nniiuti s pist 11 

3. Ikd U]> the cattle . . „ ] 7 „ to 12 

4. Stiaw the cattle ... • •• 12 

1 'M 

5. lutcival .. .. „ ... 2 

1. Clean the cattle thoioughl> until 30 minutes pu>t d 

2. Clean stallb and turnip „ . 4 

3 Clean out the byies .. .. ?, *^0 „ pst 4 

4 Straw the cattle . .. „ 17 to 7 

5. Bed up the cattle .. „ . * 

(5. Interval . •. „ . . 7 

1 Give the cattle oilcake oi biuised oak, until 00 minutes past 7 
2. Bed up the cattle . „ ... b 


r S.—Each Cattleman to wash his cattle once a foitnight, and to keep the 
dung pit well levelled down, and to turn out his cattle every fouiteen days, 
and also to attend the thrashing mill when workmg after 8 o’clock, a,m. 

Mules for the Horsemen on Tipperty. 

1. Each horseman on entering on his services at Tippeity, will have his 
hoibos handed to him with cart and plough harness, comb and biushes, carts. 
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dielymgs and frame, plough, shovel, graip, and key of press and com chest, 
all complete; and ho will have to hand the same over on leaving. 

2. All horsemen to entei the stable at 15 minutes to 5 o'clock, A.ic.; 
stable cleaned out, dung pit well levelled down, and horses led to the water, 
fed, and cleaned until half-past 5; bres^fast from half-past 5 until 6 A.M.; 
and when hoises are not working from 6 to 6, bam work, Ac., until yokmg 
time. 

3. Horses returning from the yoke to be well lubbed down for 16 minutes, 
and fed, dinner imtil 15 minutes past 12 o’clock, horses receive oats on 
entering the stable, and cleaned 

4. Horses on returning at 6 o’clock P.M., are cleaned down for 15 mmutes, 
afterwards, being watered and fed, a few Swedish turnips given. 

6. Stable entei ed at 7 p m. ; horses cleaned well down, afterwards watered, 
receive oats or bait, and su])pered up, stable closed at 8 p M. No horses to 
be allowed to leave the stable without a stall collai on 

JRuJes for Sabbath, 

All horsemen to attend in the mornmg and evening on thoir horses, and 
in no case to be absent without ajipointing a substitute approx ed by the 
Manager, and one horseman to have charge all day by turns, commencing 
with file Foreman, 

These rules are pasted up in the bothy at Tipperty—an insti¬ 
tution which is intimately connected with the condition of the 
agricultural labourer in Aberdeenshire. This subject has been 
very much discussed, and the mere name of a “ bothy has been 
made almost sufficient to conjure up visions of dirty ploughmen 
and ill-clad women. One result is, that Scotch farmers—who 
thoroughly appreciate the result of giving a dog a bad name— 
now designate as “ barracks ” those bothies which are used as 
bedrooms, and as “kitchens those in which the labourers get 
their food and spend their evenings. Whatever want of ortho¬ 
doxy my opinion may possess, 1 cannot help thinking that the 
faults in the bothy system which are held up to public repro¬ 
bation are to be seen as frequently in the cottages of East 
Lothian as in the bothies of Aberdeenshire, Therefore, it seems 
more just to lay these faults at the door of the labourer him¬ 
self than at that of the system under which he is housed and 
fed. The Aberdeenshire system is to have a “kitchen” for 
the unmarried ploughmen in a convenient position attached to 
the steading, or situated near it. This is a rcK>m furnished with 
a Icmg table, three or four benches, some stools, and a separate 
locker for each labourer, in which he keeps his “houi^old 
gods.” It is generally the duty of an old woman to die 

fcK)d £ot the labourers, and to keep the rcx>m and furniture in a 
condition that is supposed to be clean. As a rule, the labourers 
sleep in attics over the byies and stables, and spend their even¬ 
ings in die “ kitchen.” So far as the “ kitchen ” itself is con¬ 
cerned, I look upon it very much as a humble kind of club. 
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The system of constructing dormitories over b 3 rres and stables 
is not aesthetically defensible ; but, practically, it is liked by the 
men, especially in the winter, when it is piercingly cold outside 
and comfortably warm within. 


Tillyfour, Dorsbll, and Bridge End. 

These farms are all in the occupation of Mr. W. M^Combie, 
M.P. for West Aberdeenshire, and together comprise about 
1200 acres of arable and pasture land, besides between 200 and 
300 acres of valuable hill pasture. Tillyfour measures about 
600 acres, of which 120 are in permanent pasture; Dorsell in¬ 
cludes 325 acres of arable land, and the hill pasture just men¬ 
tioned ; and Bridge End consists of 225 acres, which are exclu¬ 
sively arable. Mr. M‘Combie also rents 50 acres of probably the 
best grass land in Aberdeenshire from Sir W. Forbes, of Craigie 
Var. It is almost unnecessary to state that on these farms the 
whole management is arranged with a view to breeding and feed¬ 
ing a large number of cattle, chiefly of the polled black Angus 
or Aberdeenshire breed. 

Permanent grass land, as already stated, is by no means abun¬ 
dant in Aberdeenshire; but, without it, there would be great 
difficulty in keeping on, in improving condition, a large feeding 
stock from the time that the seeds begin to fail, viz. about the 
middle of July, until turnips are ready to commence upon. Even 
with the advantage of this grass, it has been found desirable to tie 
up the most forward beasts before the early turnips are ready, and 
it is probable that Mr. M^Combie’s success as a feeder is due in no 
inconsiderable degree to the judicious manner in which this gap 
has been filled up. 

Some of the grass land is of remarkable feeding quality, and 
will carry bullocks of any size, making them fat, so as to fetch 
prices ranging from 30/. to 50/. per Head, without any adjunct, 
whether roots, cake, or corn. The beasts are always bought in 
good condition, and the best land, in a favourable year, will feed 
nearly one beast per acre, so as to bring it into this first-rate 
marketable condition. 

The old grass is never cut, being far too valuable for pasturing. 
Most of it was laid down about twenty years ago, in exactly the 
same manner as seeds are now sown in the usual course of crop¬ 
ping ; and about ten years afterwards it was top-dressed with a 
compost of lime and earth. 

The three farms are situated on the somewhat steep sides of 
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the valley of the Don and its tributaries, at a height of 750 to 
800 feet above the sea-level. The climate is therefore too rough 
for the profitable cultivation of wheat, and barley not unfrequently 
gives place to the more hardy here on the stronger land. The 
subsoil consists of the well-known Aberdeenshire granite, the 
decomposition of which results in the formation of a fertile, but 
somewhat heavy soil. 

The farms are woiked on an alternate five- and six-course 
system, the former being oats, turnips, barley, and seeds for two 
years ; the six-course is an extension of the same, by keeping the 
seeds down another year. A small breadth of tares is sown every 
year, either in the oat-course, or instead of turnips ; these are cut 
when three-fourths ripe, and given with clover to the forward 
beasts until the early turnips are ready. A portion of the new 
grass is pastured in the early part of the season for a few weeks, 
after which it is relieved so as to be ready for cutting by the end 
of July, and thus produce the valuable fodder given with the 
tares. 

Cuors. 

^. Oats .—After harvest, the first operation is to plough the 
oat-stubbk, and, when that is finished, the clover ley is broken 
up by a strong furrow of from 7 to 10 inches in depth, the whole 
being finished by Martinmas, if possible. The climate being 
very backward in spring, a large quantity of seed is required ; 
and, in a bad season, as much as 5 or even 6 bushels per im¬ 
perial acre ma} be deemed necessary. As a rule, the seed is 
sown broadcast on the furrows ; but in some seasons it is pos¬ 
sible to go over the land with harrows, and afterwards to drill 
the seed. After the seed is in, a plain roller is drawn over the 
land to prepare it for the scythe or the reaping-machine, thus 
completing the operations of seed-time. Harvesting oats generally 
commences about the beginning of September, and finishes from 
the middle to the end of the month. Cutting is now sometimes 
done with the reaping-machine, although that implement is not 
held in such high estimation for oats as for barley. It is said that 
the Aberdeen labourers are such good hands with the scythe, that 
the machine possesses but little advantage over them. With 
a good bottom, they can cut from 2 to acres per day of 11 
hours; and, as they leave a shorter stubble than the machine, 
they get more straw, which is an important consideration to the 
cattle-feeder. Piecework is not much in vogue, but sometimes 
the field operations of harvesting have been done by contract, 
at from 7s, to 9s, per acre. The most general system is to get 
hands at the hiring fairs, which are held in anticipation of die 
harvest throughout the county. These are men engaged at a 
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stipulated sum (from 31. to 4/., with food and beer), for the whole 
period of harvest, however long it may last. This period varies 
in length from hve to eight weeks, according to the weather ; and 
it was once known to last as long as eleven weeks. Women are 
employed for sheafing and other of the lighter operations, and 
get from 55^. to 60«., with food, for the whole harvest Stacking 
and thatching are done by the harvestmen and the ordinary farm 
servants, who work at their usual rate of payment. 

2. Turnips .—Immediately after harvest the oat-stubble is 
ploughed as deeply as possible, the deeper the better, from 7 to 
13 inches, according to the depth of soil. It is then left until 
after oat-sowing is finished, generally until about* the middle of 
April, when it is grubbed as deeply as possible, sometimes, if 
the land is not very clean, getting a cross-ploughing before the 
grubber is used. Ridging is delayed until immediately before 
seed-time, which commences with swedes about ]\Iay 12th. When 
this work is commenced, no time is lost in completing it. 
Farmyard-manure, to the weight of from 10 to 20 tons, is put in 
the drills, and upon it not less than 10 or 12 bushels of bone- 
dust, and probably fiom 2 to 3 cwts. of guano; but the quantities 
of manures used vary with the quality and condition of the land. 
After the ridges have been split, from 2 to 4 lbs. of seed are 
immediately drilled, the sorts most used being Skirving’s Purple- 
top swede, Shepherd’s swede, and Aberdeen yellow turnips. 
No white turnips are grown, as they are not considered to possess 
sufficient feeding properties, being regarded as fit only for cows 
and young stock; but the yellow Aberdeens constitute about one- 
half of the root-course. The plants are horse-hoed two or three 
times as may be required, and are finally hand-hoed, and singled 
by the hoe. The quality of the land determines the distance apart 
to which they aie set out, and which varies from 9 to 13 or 14 
inches. About the middle or end of October is the time when 
it is usual to commence topping and tailing, care being taken 
not to bleed the bulbs, which are “pitted and secured every 
night to keep them free from frost and rain.’* * 

In his book, just quoted, Mr. M‘Combie states, “ I have adopted 
my friend Mr. Porter of Monymusk’s plan (in a late climate, and 
wWe Swedish turnips in some years never come to full maturity) 
of pitting them upon the land where they grow, from one to two 
loads together ; and, although not quite ripe, I have never seen a 
turnip go wrong when stored in this manner. The land also 
escapes being poached, as the turnips are carted in frost, and at 
a time when the other operations of the farm are not pressing. 


* * Cattle and Cattle-breeders/ p. 26 . 
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A foot of earth will keep them safe, and they are easily covered 
by taking a couple of farrows with a pair of horses on each side 
of the line of pits.’^ 

Twenty-seven or twenty-eight tons of yellow turnips, topped 
and tailed, are considered a fair average crop, and from 32 to 35 
tons a good crop of swedes. 

For tares the land is prepared as for turnips, and the seed is 
mixed with oats. If the land is heavy, while peas and beans are 
also mixed to hold up the crop. Tares are sown at difTercnt 
times, the earliest being in spring with the first portion of the 
oat-crop. 

3. Barley .—The turnip-land is not touched until after all 
other spring cultivation has been completed, which is about the 
middle of April, when it is ploughed from 6 to 8 inches deep, 
and, without further preparation, sown with 4 bushels per acre 
of barley on the light land, or here on the heavier soils. 

4. Seeds .—The preparation for seeds consists of harrowing 
until a sufficiently fine tilth is obtained, when the roller is passed 
over the land previous to sowing, and the harrow and roller are 
again used after the seed is in. The mixture of seeds generally 
used is 1 bushel of Pacey’s ryegrass, 5 or 6 lbs. of red clover, 
and 4 or 5 lbs of white Dutch, if the land requires it; but some 
^rtion of Mr. M ‘Combie’s occupation grows white clover naturally. 
Upon the poorer soils an addition is made, consisting of 4 or 
5 lbs. of alsike, but this is omitted on the better land, as cattle 
are not fond of it. Occasionally a few acres of Italian ryegrass 
are sown for early cutting; but red clover is the ^ seed ” which 
is considered the great stronghold of the cattle-feeder. The 
quantity of ha) made is only just enough for the horses, and 
never exceeds 30 acres. So great is Mr. M‘Combie*8 dislike to 
cutting his own seeds, that he frequently prefers to buy hay, 
especially as he considers pasturing by cattle equal to a year’s 
nest. 

Stock. 

1. Herd .—The breeding stock consists of about SO head of 
the black-polled Angus breed, including 1 old bull, 2 yearling 
bulls, and 30 cows, the remainder being one and two-year- 
old heifers. The bull calves are generally sold privately, and 
there is aho a sale of breeding stock every second or diird 
year. Cows are put to at any season ; but it is preferred that the 
calves should drop early in spring, when they are allowed to suck 
their dams until October. The treatment of cows during winter, 
previous to calving, is based on the principle of keeping them 
as low as possible. They run over tbe grass that has been left 
by the feeding bq^sts, and are never taken under cover until the 
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end of October, wben they go in at night; but they get no food 
except that afforded by the fields until after Martinmas, or even 
the end of November. About this time, or the beginning of 
December, the most forward of the feeding beasts go of^ and the 
breeding cows take their places in the stalls; but their food is 
still kept down, consisting merely of straw, and once a day a 
barrowful of turnips divided between three or four of them ; 
and, except in very bad weather, they still go out two or three 
hours every day. The only difficulty is to keep the breeding 
stock from becoming too fat. 

After calving, the fee<ling regulations are very much relaxed in 
hivour of turnips, so that the cows may give enough milk for their 
calves, which remain with their mothers for several months. The 
older calves are weaned about the end of October, no matter how 
early they drop ; and the late calves remain with their dams 
throughout the winter. The latter lie behind their mothers at 
night; during the day, they get the run of the steading, and 

sometimes are given a turn in the yard; they also get from 1 to 

2 lbs of oil-cake daily, with a little meal, the trough being 

placed in the stall behind the dam. By this method, Mr. 

M*Combie has made some of his best beasts from late calves; 
it enables them always to retain a good coat and to withstand the 
cold and ungenial climate in spring. 

When the older calves are weaned, they are put into a straw- 
yard, and given as much as they can eat of straw and sliced 
turnips, wiffi from to 2 lbs. of oil-cake each per day. After 
the first winter, and when the young breeding stock are rising 
two and three years old, they are kept upon turnips and straw, 
without any allowance of cake. The calves are all carefully 
setoned, a good hold of the dewlap being considered necessary, as 
well as the renewal of any seton that may slip. These measures 
have been so effectual that not more than one case of black¬ 
leg has occurred amongst the high-bred stock at Tillyfour. 
Weaning-time, however, is not quite so simple a matter for 
the cows, as some will not allow themselves to be milked. 
In these cases, the practice is to let their calves suckle once 
a day at first, then once in two or three days, and thus, in 
the couise of a fortnight, the cow gradually becomes dry ; but 
unless these precautions are td^en, the cow may lose two or three 
of her teats, and be ever afterwards useless as a milker. The 
younger calves are treated in precisely the same manner. 

The calves are kept regularly growing on until the earliest grass 
is ready for them, after which time it is considered that there is 
little or no further risk from quarter-ill or other diseases incidental 
to young 8t'>ck. 

The after treatment of heifer calves is a mattes: which requires 
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sound judgment; and if the allurements of shows are avoided^ 
Mr. MKilJombie finds it comparatively easy to produce breeding 
animals that will pay, and will exhibit very fine quality. 
The system he has adopted, except in cases of show pets, 
is to give them good grass during the summer, and during 
the ensuing winter to keep them on unlimited oat-straw and a 
fair supply of turnips. It is essential to keep them in good 
growing condition without a check, but, at the same time, to 
guard against their lading on too much flesh. Open straw-yards, 
in the winter, are thought best both for young breeding cattle and 
for store beasts to be grassed the next summer; and a covered 
yard is therefore regarded as an abomination. The principle 
of treatment of store or breeding animals is to avoid making 
the high-bred heifers valuable to the butcher; and, as it is 
well known that they have a great tendency to lay on fat if 
well fed, it behoves the farmer to work accordingly, for servants 
in charge of high-bred stock seem to take a pride in over^ 
feeding them. Heifers are not put to the bull until fully two years 
old, as the polled Angus females become stunted in growth and 
otherwise deteriorated if used before they arrive at that age. In- 
and-in breeding is also found to produce a diminution in size 
and delicacy of constitution, although it undoubtedly produces 
finer quality, as Mr. M‘Combie has shown in his work already 
quoted.* 

2. Feedvag Beasts ,—Between 300 and 400 head of cattle are 
fed off between October and March, the number varying with 
the weight of the turnip crop and the luxuriance of the grass 
and seeds. About fifty of these beasts are bred and wintered on 
the farms, and the remainder are bought in Morayshire in March 
and April, arriving at all times up to the beginning of May. 
After arrival, they are kept on the remnant of the swede crop, 
or, in default of that, on hay and cake, in sufficient quantity to 
prevent their losing condition, until the grass is ready. This is 
not until from the 10th to the loth of the month, although a 
certain breadth of first-year’s seeds on each farm is top-dressed 
with from 2 to 3 cwt. per acre of sulphate of ammonia, dissolved 
bones, or guano, for the purpose of providing an early bite for 
these beasts. From about the 15th until the 20th of May, the 
cattle begin to go on ordinary first-year’s seeds, where they remain 
for two or three weeks, when they are removed for a change of bite 
to a piece of two-year-old seeds, or an old pasture. It is considered 
an essential part of good grazing to give leasts a clean pasture and 
fresh grass at frequent intervals, say once a foitnight at farthest. 
In July, seeds begin to fail, and without the assistance of old 


* Cattle and Csttle-brucders/ p. 104. 
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and late grass it would be almost impossible to carry on the 
stock in a thriving condition. No cattle are sold off grass, as 
Mr. MKUombie’s experience shows that beasts do not pay unless 
they get at least two months* turnip feeding. The interval 
between the failure of the seeds and the maturing of the early 
turnips is therefore a critical period; and there can be little 
doubt that Mr. MH^ombie’s success as a grazier is, to a great 
extent, due to the manner in which he has kept his cattle supplied 
with nutritious food at this time of the year. 

Part of the cattle are sent to the old pastures in the middle or 
end of July, and by the middle of August some of the best are 
put in the straw-yards, and receive clover, tares, &c.; thus 
1 educing the number on the pastures, and giving more chance to 
those that remain, by reserving the second bite of the early- 
fed first-year’s seeds until that time. As the seeds contain plenty 
of red clover, they form a most valuable food, and enable cattle 
to be kept on in thriving condition until the turnips are ready. 

The forward bullocks are tied up very early ; and, at the time of 
my first visit to Tillyfour (August 30th), no less than 125 beasts 
were under cover. Sixty of these were three-year-old bullocks, 
in straw-yards, getting food consisting of tares (three-fourths 
ripe), and clover, mixed with oats, white peas and beans, and 3 lbs. 
of linseed cake each per diem. In about a week’s time they 
would be entirely on turnips and cake with straw. They were 
in good condition when bought from the Morayshire straw- 
yards, where they had got some of the finest swedes grown in 
Scotland, and they had been kept during the summer on capital 
grass in Aberdeenshire, so that they were in high condition when 
turned in. By giving them as many turnips as they could eat, it 
was expected to turn most of them off quite “ ripe,’* without any 
addition to their allowance of cake, by the first or second week 
in October, 

The remaining sixty-five—the largest and best of Mr, M^Combie’s 
feeding stock—were intended for the Islington Christmas market, 
Liverpool, and Edinburgh. At the end of August they were 
feeding on yellow turnips, remarkably well matured for so ea^ly 
a period in the season—and such a season 1—with a proportion 
of partially ripened tares, but without cake or com. Cake is 
never given to ‘‘commercial beasts” until within six weeks of 
the date when they are destined to go to market, when they get 
from 3 to 4 lbs. per day to give them the “ last dip ” when neces¬ 
sary. A great many of the beasts sent to London by Mr. 
M‘Combie never taste cake or corn, but only those pushed early 
to market, and the sluggish feeders amongst the lots that come 
afterwards. Indeed some of those sent to the Christmas market 
are not unfrequently considered too fat by ^certain butchers. 
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Many of the best of these beasts had been bred by Mr. M^Combie 
himself, and, in April, were worth, he considered, from 28/. to 
304 each. The remainder had been boup^ht the previous winter 
and in the spring, and had cost from 254 all the way up to 32/. 
per head. 

All these cattle had been selected as better adapted for the 
earlier than the later markets; but we now come to the description 
of those which take the places of the 125 whose treatment has 
just been sketched. These were still in the fields; they had cost 
from 204 to 244 each in the spring, and would be all tied up 
immediately after the first sixty had been disposed of, getting 
turnips and straw as the others. They would go off gradually 
during the months of January, February, and March. The 
stalls vacated by the Christmas beasts are filled up by half-fed 
beasts, bought in the neighbourhood, and either finished for the 
London market the same spring or kept on for the grass and 
sold the following autumn or winter. For the latter purpose a 
bullock that has not been too well kept, especially if from the 
high grounds, well-bred, and not stunted in growth, will pay for 
its keep far better than one than v>ne that has been kept on the 
higher priced lands in the >alleys.^ 


* The following extracts from Mr M‘rorabie s work, entitle I ‘ Cattle and 
Cattle Breeders* (pp 21-29), contain some additional luformation on certain 
features of his system — 

“The earlier you can put cattle upon grass, so much the better. Cattle never 
forget an early bite of new grass A week s n« w ass in Aberdeenshire at the 
first of the season is worth at least two and a Iialf upon old grass; and it is 
wonderful what improvement a good stravi^ard bullock will make in four or five 
weeks at the first of the season If kept on straw and turnips alone in wintm*, 
he may add a third, or at least a fourth, to his live weight But much depends 
on the weather 1 have never known cattle make muen improvement in April, 
or even up to the 12th of Ma}, because the weather is so unsteady, and the cold 
nights when they ai i exposed in the fields take off the condition the grass puts <m. 
The grazier will find it of great advantage to lioiise liis cattle at night during 
this season. In Aberdeenshire, the 10th of May is abont the earliest penod 
cattle should be put to grass here there is new grass, first year, it is a most 
difiicult matter to get the full advantage of it There is no other grass to be 
compared with it for putting on beef m Abeideenshire You must to careful 
at the first of the 8ea<»>n, if much rain falls, not to allow the cattle to remain 
on the young grass. They must be shifted immediately, and no one can get the 
proper advantage of such grass who is deprived of the power of shifbi^ the 
cattle into a park of older grass till the land again becomes firm for the cattle. 
I have seen a small field of new grass utterly ruined in one night (in the month 
of May or the beginning of June) when heavily stocked with cattle. When wet 
and cold, the cattle wander about the whole night, and in the morning the fields 
are little better than ploughed land. In fact, the field so injured will never 
recover until broken up again. In regard to my own fiirms, I ent scarcely any 
hay. 1 pasture almost all my new grass; and the moment the eattle*s feet beiug 
to injure the grass, they are removed If cattle are changed to an old grass fielC 
so much the better; but they will be safe on second or third yearns grass, pro¬ 
vided the land is naturally dryt By the Ist of July, the new grass land gets 
consolidated) and you are safe. New grass fields are bad to manage in anotner 
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3. Slieep —From 400 to 800 three-sliear black-faced wedders 
from Deeside are bought at Braemar or on the bills, about the begin- 

respcct The eras** comefi very rapidly about the 10th Tune, and if you art not 
a very good jadge of what you are about, it will get awa> in a few days, become 
too rank, and will lose its feeding qualities during the remainder of the season 
By the middle of July, it will be nothing but withered herbage Young grass 
ought to bt well eaten down, and then relieved for two or three weeks, then 
return the cattle, and the grass will be as sweet as before It requires practice to 
know t^ number of cattle, and the proper time to put on these cattle, to secure 
the full benefits of new grass Three days miscalculation may cause a heavy 
loss I have been bit so often, and found the difficulty so great, that I fear 
to extend my observations on this part of the subject when I am addressing 
gentlemen, many of whom make their young grass into hay, or sell the grass 
to the cowfeedeis The pasturing of new grass, in which the farmers of Aberc^n 
shire and the north of Scotland have a deep interest, may not apply to many 
other parts of Scotland I come now to the way cattle should be treated aftei 
being taken from their pastures and put on turnips Ihe earlier you put 
them up the sooner will they be ready for the butcher Iht practice of tying 
the cattle early up in Aberdecnshiie is now almost universal, the success 
of the feeder depends upon it, for a few weeks mav make a difference of several 
pounds 

“1 sow annually from twelve to sixteen Acrf> of tares aud about the middle 
of Jime save i portion of the new grass full of red clovtr and from the 1st 
to the 20th of August both tares and clover are fit for the cattle I have for 
many years fed from 300 to 400 cattle, and if 1 was not t take them up m time, 
1 could papr no rent at all A week’s house feeding in August, September, and 
October, is as good as three weeks in the dead ot winter I begin to put the 
cattle into the yards fiom the 1st to the middle of August drafting first the 
largest cattU intended for the great Christmas market This draftmg gives 

great relief to the grass parks, and leaves abundance to the cattle in the fields 
During the montlis of August, September and October cattle do best in the 
y ards, the byres being too hot but vheu the cold weather sets in there is no way, 
where many cattle are kept, m which they will do so well as at the stall You 
cannot get loose boxes for 80 or 100 cattle on out firm I generally buy my 
store cattle m Morayshue They have all been kept in the straw-vard never 
being tied When the cattk are tied up on my farms, a rope is thrown over the 
neck of the bullock, the other end of the rope is taken lound the stake, two men 
nre put upon it, and overhaul the bullock to his place W hen tightened up to the 
stall the chain is attached to the neck, and the beast is fast We can tie up 
50 beasts iii five hours in this way When tied, you must keep a man with 
a switch to keen up the bullocks If you did not do this, von would soon have 
every one of them loose again Ihey requiie to be eaiefully watched the first 
night, and in three days they get quite accustomed to their confinement, except 
in the case of some very wild beast 1 never lost a bullock by this means 
of tying up This system is like other systems, it ret^uires trained hands to 
practise it I never give feeding cattle unnpe taies they must be three-parts 
npe before being cut 1 mix the tares when they are sown with a third of white 
peas and a third of oats When three parts ripe especially the white peas, they 
are very good feeding Fresh clover given along with tai es, peas, &c, furms 
a capital mixture 1 sow a proportion of yellow Aberdeen turnips early to 
succeed the tares and clover 1 find the soft varieties are more apt to run to seed 
when sown early than yellow turnips 

“ In a week or ten days after the first lot of cattle is taken up from grass 
a second lot is taken up This is a further rehef to the pastures, and the cattle 
left in the fields thrive better This taking up continues every week or ten days 
to the end of September. At this period all feeding cattle ought to be under 
cover that are int^ded to be fattened dunng the succeeding winter The stronger 
cattle are drafted first, and the lesser ones left until the last cvXt is put under 
cover, 

change the feeding cattle from tares and closer on to Aberdeen yellow 
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ning of September, and put on the grass left by the feeding cattle 
until Martinmas. They then get turnips for a couple of months, 
and go to the Edinburgh and Glasgow markets. Occasionally 
they get a little corn or cake, but they seldom require it, as they 
thrive very fast on the lowland pasture after coming off the hills. 
An average sheep will weigh about 17 lbs. per quarter, but some 
are much heavier. It does not answer to buy lambs, as they get 
braxey and die very fast; but aged sheep stand the change very 
well. The profit on one lot of 400 sheep paid Mr. M‘Combie*s 
election expenses; but it does not appear whether the profits were 
very large or the expenses very small. 

4, Horses .—A somewhat light but active breed of carthorse is 
preferred ; and as so large a proportion of the arable land is in 
seed, it is not found necessary to keep more) than ten pairs 
in addition to fr)ur pairs of working oxen. The horses are tamed 
entirely into the fields after turnip sowing is finished, and until 
the commencement of leading at harvest time. When taken in, they 
are given as much ha} as they can eat, and are allowed 2 bushels 
of oats each per week. Every night they get a mash divided 
into two portions, one being given before the dry food and the 
other in the course of an hour or two; it consists of light oats 
or here, mixed with cut swedes, and boiled together. About a 
bucketful is gi\en to each horse every night, and in the spring 
a good feed of swedes is also given in the foienoon. 

Laboi k. 

Married servants are engaged by the year, at Whitsuntide, for 
from 20Z. to 22/. per annum with house and allowances; and 
unmarried men are engaged for six months at Whitsuntide and 
Martinmas, getting from 10/. to 11/. lOs. for the term, with the 
usual allowances. The “allowances” are 2 pecks of oatmeal 
per week, as many potatoes as they can eat, and either milk or 
21<f. per week in lieu of it. The unmarried men get their food 
cook^ for them in the “bothy,” as already described. The 
bailiff, or “ grieve,” as he is termed, is allowed to keep a cow, 
and sometimes a pony. Unmarried women are not employed, 
as a rule; but for hoeing turnips, and at harvest time they are in 
great request. 

tnmips, and afterwards to swedes, if possible, by the middle of October. I do 
not like soft turnips for feeding cattle. The cattle that 1 intend for the great 
Christmas market have at first from 2 lb. to 4 lb. of cake a day by the 1st of 
November. In a week or two I increase the cake to at least 4 lb. a day, and give 
a feed of bruised oats or barley, which 1 continue up to the 12th or 14th of 
December, when they leave for the Christmas market. The cake is spportloned 
to die condition of the different animals, and some of the leanest cstUe get the 
doable of others which are riper. The cattle being tied to the stall places this 
quite in your power, vhile in the strawy ard it could not be done." 
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IV. —Highland Cattle and Sheep Fakming. 

The breeding of Highland Cattle was one of the subjects to 
which my attention was directed by the Council; but it is now very 
difficult to find what was in former days known as a Black Cattle 
farm,” except perhaps on the islands off the west coast. The 
displacement of cattle by sheep in the Highlands of Scotland 
has often been the text of political economists, most frequently 
in connection with the extensive depopulation of that part of the 
United Kingdom. There can be no doubt of the fact diat of late 
years the tendency in Scotland has been towards the extinction of 
crofts ” and other denominations of small farms by a process 
of absorption ; and the result has been the formation of larger 
hill-farms and the replacement of cattle by sheep. Several causes 
have combined to produce this result, but they may all be 
resolved into one, namely, that sheep-farming is more remunera¬ 
tive. Therefore comparatively few large breeding herds exist in 
the Highlands at the present day, a considerable proportion of the 
Highland cattle being bred by the small farmers and crofters who 
still remain ; and whereas twenty or thirty years ago it was not 
uncommon to see a fold of twenty or thirty cows, such a thing 
can rarely be met with now. Hill-farms have of late years been 
sought for by lowland farmers, who prefer to breed sheep, and 
thus to work a farm in the Highlands in connection with one in 
the arable districts, where they finish off the wedders of their own 
breeding. 

As an example, however, of Highland cattle-breeding, I ven¬ 
ture to give the following short account of the system pursued 
by Mr. McKechnie, near Ford, on the hills bordering Loch Awe, 
in Argyllshire. 

This gentleman’s sheep stock is something over 4000 in 
number ; so his occupation cannot be regarded as exclusively a 
Highland cattle-farm. Nevertheless, as he keeps a herd of about 
20 cows, his system will no doubt be a fair index of the usual 
practice. Two bulls are kept on account of the extent of the 
farm; they are turned out on the hill with the cows about the 
beginning of May, and remain with them all the summer. 
Heifers are not sent until three years old, as otherwise their 
growth would be stopped; and calves drop from the beginning 
of the year until June. Previous to calving, the cows get 
nothing but hay or perhaps a little straw, but afterwards, espe¬ 
cially in bad weather, they may get a few boiled oats, and for 
two or three weeks are kept entirely in the house. Calves are 
not let out until the beginning of J une; so that, until that date, 
they do np<*t run with their dams; and, even when first bom, it is 
found necessary to keep them in a separate houyu lotting them in 
VOL. VII.—s. S. P 
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to their mothers twice a day. After the beginning of June, the 
cows and calves remain together on the hill, until the latter are 
weaned. Which is generally about the end of November or begin¬ 
ning of December, when the cows are brought into the house at 
night, and hay-feeding is commenced. The calves, now known 
as *^stirks,” are also housed at night, and are fed in exactly the 
same manner as the cows. 

With this small breeding-herd and the winter-keep of from 
20 to 30 stot stirks bought as yearlings in May, Mr. McKechnie 
finds it necessary to cut at least 120 imperial acres of hay every 
year, either meadow or seeds. He has not more than 25 acres 
under the plough, two-thirds being in oats and the remainder in 
roots, otherwise he might be tempted to keep a few more cows, 
although he has hitherto found that the expenses arc too 
great to leave a sufficient margin for profit. Sbrvants’ wages 
are now so high, and seasons are so precarious, that he has 
found it more profitable to buy store cattle and breed sheep. 
As a rule, he buys, as already stated, from 20 to 30 yearling 
stot stirks in May, and puts them on the hills or the low 
ground with the sheep, never herding them separately. During 
the next winter they are fed on hay in sheltered fields, this 
treatment commencing about the beginning of the year and 
lasting until the middle of April in good seasons, or until the 
beginning of May in severe weather. The following summer 
they are kept on grass, and they are sold the next October either 
on the farm or at the tryst. After they go away they are kept in 
a similar manner for another year by farmers who have more 
winter keep, and are sold by them the ensuing autumn to be win¬ 
tered on turnips and made up for the butcher. 

The question of winter keep is, indeed, a most important ele¬ 
ment in the problem of Sheep versus Cattle in the Highlands of 
Scotland. In face of the expense of feeding and housing cattle 
in winter, coupled with the scarcity, and consequent dearness, of 
labour, there can be little doubt that when wool fetches a good 
price sheep are decidedly more profitable. But of late, wool 
having been comparatively cheap and Highland cattle compara¬ 
tively dear, it is probable that the one description of stock might 
be mund as profitable as the other, although it is doubtful 
whether the return would be as certain from cattle as from sheep. 
The price of Highland cattle has^risen enormously of late years, 
partly owing to the decrease in the breeding stocks already 
notici^, and partly to the increased demand for feeding beasts 
on lowland farms; and, with regard to West Highlanders, more 
particularly on account of the large demand to picturesque 
cattle to graze in parks. 

It is possible that, by careful herding, more cattle might be 
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kept on sheep-farms than hitherto, by confining them to the 
rougher hill grass that sheep will not touch. The practical diffi¬ 
culty is that the herd objects to having cattle and sheep on the 
same hirsell; but in a great many instances this objection 
arises chiefly from his not liking the trouble of herding them 
apart. It is tolerably clear, however, that there are fewer 
deaths from braxey amongst sheep when they are kept clear of 
cattle than when l^th kinds of stock run together. 

On the question of winter keep, again, depends the system 
adopted by different farmers for disposing of the produce of their 
breeding herds. Two systems prevail in Argyllshire, one being 
to sell yearling stot stirks in the spring, and the other to sell six- 
quarter stot stirks in the autumn. With sufficient winter keep, 
it is doubtless more profitable to pursue the former plan, and 
keep a larger number of cows; but if there is not much natural 
hay at command, it is better to keep fewer cows, and hold on the 
stirks to help in the consumption of the grass in the summer. 
Heifers are kept on until they are three years old, when the best 
of them go into the herd to replace the cast cows. A good cow 
will be kept on for about five seasons, or occasionally six, before 
she is sold with the culled heifers at the October trysts. 

Such being the salient points in Highland cattle-farming, I 
shall now endeavour to illustrate the more important subject of 
Hill Sheep-farming by the following description of a large hill- 
farm on the side of Loch Lomond. 

Ben Lomond. 

It is needless to describe the geographical position of this farm, 
because both the Ben and the Loch are “ familiar in our mouths 
as household words its extent, however, needs a word of expla¬ 
nation. Ben Lomond alone would seem big enough for a farm, 
and a few acres to spare ; but it does not maintain more than one- 
tenth of the whole stock kept on the one about to be described, 
which extends for about 8 miles along the loch side, commencing 
behind Ross Point, and stretching northwards past Rob Roy’s 
Prison, towards Inversnaid. Its breadth in an inland direction 
varies up to a maximum of 5 or 6 miles, including Craig Rostan 
along the loch side, Ben Lomond, Ben Uird, Cruinn-a-Bheinn 
(Crunevine), and other heights^J of which Ben Lomond is the 
chief, with an elevation of 3192 feet. The picturesque farm¬ 
house, known as “Blairvockie,” is situated nearly at the southern 
extremity of the farm, perched a little above the high road 
leading from Rowardennan to Balmaha, and looking over the 
plantation on Ross Point across the loch to Lnss. A valuable 
adjunct to this large extent of “hill” is a Afield” of albeut 
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1000 acres of low-lying moorland at Buchanan, near the seat of 
the Duke of Montrose, behind Balmaha. This field is used 
chiefly for wintering hoggs; but it is not by any means extensive 
enough for the requirements of the farm, which have to be met 
by renting additional “ hogging land ” of farmers in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The occupation finally includes about 80 acres of 
arable land and 40 acres of meadow, and an island on Loch 
Lomond, which is principally reserved for the rams in close 
time and during the winter; and the whole is held by Mr, 
Duncan Mitchell, under the Duke of Montrose, at an annual 
rental of 1030/. per annum. 

Arable and Meadow Land. 

The small quantity of tillage land held by Mr. Mitchell is 
farmed with a view of supplying the winter requirements of the 
5000 sheep, 40 or 50 beasts, and half-dozen horses kept on the 
whole occupation. The meadow land is partly tile-drained, and 
it occasionally receives a dressing of compost, consisting of farm¬ 
yard-manure and old turf-fences, with anything else that can be 
scraped together. On an average, it will yield about one ton of 
dry hay per imperial acre. Its chief use is to provide winter 
food for the sheep on the north side of Ben Lomond, in hard 
winters, wtien their natural provender is scarce, or inaccessible 
on account of snow. Under such circumstances they are fed 
with meadow hay, in the lower grounds, for two or even three 
months ; and in the event of their not requiring the whole or any 
part of this reserve food, it is kept for Highland cattle the ensuing 
season. The number of cattle annually bought depends entirely 
upon the quantity of unconsumed meadow hay of the previous 
season. The first desire is to secure as much as possible of that 
valuable food, in case it should be required for sheep in hard 
winters, its consumption by cattle the ensuing season being a 
comparatively subordinate consideration. During the past winter 
(1870-71), in consequence of a very heavy fall of snow, the sheep 
on two hirsels’’ weie kept for a considerable time on hay ; and 
on almost the whole of the remainder of the farm during that 
time they lived principally on heath, which is an extremely 
useful herbage for them during snow. A clause in Mr. Mitchell’s 
lease enacts one-sixth of the heathy surface to be burned annu¬ 
ally, and the whole to be burned over in six yearsbut it has 
not been insisted on, as it is known that heath is valuable at a 
much more advanced age. 

About two-thirds of the arable land is kept in seeds, so that 
not more than 25 acres are under the plough, two-thirds of that 
breadth being in oats, and the remainder either in turnips or 
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potatoes. This is managed by taking oats on an old ley, and fol¬ 
lowing with roots, which are again succeeded by oats and seeds. 
The seeds generally remain three years, sometimes only two; 
and occasionally a field has been laid down without a crop, or 
with rape, remaining for perhaps twenty years, if it continued to 
pasture well. 

The climate does not suit clovers, therefore nothing but peren¬ 
nial rye-grass is sown; but, owing to the large rainfall, natural 
grasses make their appearance after the first year, and sometimes 
even earlier. Seeds are never mown, but are pastured by sheep 
the first year, and afterwards by cattle. The sheep put on this 
grass are frequently inferior wedders, which ifis desired to bring 
up to the average standard ; but the seeds are also grazed by the 
tup-lambs and tup-hoggs. After roots it is usual to give the 
land a good dressing of lime, about tons per acre, previous to 
sowing the oats and seeds; but the care to obtain good pasture is 
not confined to liming, for the turnip crop receives 3 cwts. of dis¬ 
solved bones and 2 cwts. of Peruvian guano in addition to farm* 
yard-manure, if any is left after dressing two acres of land for 
potatoes with 25 tons per acre. 

Oat-sowing generally commences about the end of March, no 
less than bushels of seed being used, “Early Hangers” is 
the sort preferred for the best land, “ Sandy ” oats for medium 
soils, and common white oats for the poorer fields. In 18r9 oats 
sown on March 28th were reaped on August lOth ; and in 1870 
those sown on March 26th were cut on August 10th, but both of 
these were very early years. 

About 8 acres of turnips are grown annually, including some 
on the island. Aberdeen Yellows aie generally sown, at &e rate 
of 4 lbs. per acre; they are always drawn, heaped on the ground 
in small quantities, and covered with turf or earth. 

Sheep. 

There are six “ hirsells ”* in Mr, Mitchell’s occupation, and in 
1869 they supported an aggregate of about 5000 sheep, as 
follows;— 

1. Blairvockiey 750; one-half ewes, one-fourth hoggs, and 

one-fourth wedders. 

2. Ben Lomond^ 530; ewes, hoggs, and wedders in about 

equal proportions. 

3. Craigy 1450 ; 700 ewes, 400 hoggs, and 350 wedders. 

Carried forward 2730 

• A hirsell ” may be regarded as a hill*farm of itself, bounded generally by 
crests of hills, and not too large to be managed by one shepherd. 
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Brought up 

4. Corner^ 

5. Crunevine, 

6. Sluckvinch, 


2730 

818: 316 ewes, 174 hoggs, and 328 wedders. 
5991 266 ewes, 178 hoggs^ and 155 wedders. 
724: 383 ewes, 187 hoggs, and 154 wedders. 


4871 

100 aged tups, 

25 tup-hoggs, 

80 bought hoggs at Comer, 
60 bought hoggs at Craig. 


Total; 5136 


The relative numbers of ewes, hoggs, and wedders vary from 
several causes; some hirsells are more subject to mortality in one 
or other class than others, but wedders are more particularly 
liable to disease, and are, therefore,’always in the minority unless 
the deficiency is supplied by purchases. This is done to the 
extent of 15 per cent, of the number bred on the farm. 

Ewes begin to drop their lambs about the 20th of April, 
and lambing-time continues for about a month, daring which 
period it is essential that the shepherds should be on the hill ” 
every hour of daylight. Just previous to lambing the ewes 
voluntarily leave the lower ground, and ascend to the hill-tops; 
and they similarly descend again of their own accord when 
the lambs are about a fortnight old. In 1869, the crop of 
lambs from 2215 ewes, counted at the first collection, num¬ 
bered no less than 2114 ; but it was the best crop that had 
been known for twenty years, exceeding the return of 1870 by 
100 lambs, and the average of years by no less than 15 per cent. 
As a rule, it is found that about 15 per cent, of the ewes 
are barren, and a large number of lambs die as soon as 
they are born or very shortly after. Gaps left by deaths are 
refilled as far as possible by dividing the couples; but it 
does not often happen that the supply of couples is equal to the 
demand for them. Couples are comparatively rare after a hard 
winter, and proportionately abundant after a mild season. The 
total number of lambs is ascertained on or about the first of June, 
when the sheep are collected for the first time, and the lambs 
are marked. About twelve ram lambs are then selected for use 
in future years, and the remainder are cut at the same time. 
The next collection is in the middle of August, when the 
ewe lambs for the dock are selected, and about one-third of the 
lambs are drafted for sale, not being good enough to keep on. 
Of late years tl^e has been a go^ demand for the smaller 
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lambs, wbicb are bought in large numbers by Irishmen, who 
nerer purchase the better class, but seem to prefer the cheaper. 
The whole of the lambs are branded on the nose at this time, 
and each shepherd marks those belonging to his hirsell with 
his distinctive paint. Advantage is also taken of this col¬ 
lection to wean the lambs, by keeping them on the low ground 
for eight or nine days, after which they return to their native 
hirsells. From this time the hoggs remain on the hills until 
October 20th, when they are again collected to be dipped or 
smeared, and are afterwards sent away to the low countries to be 
wintered, remaining on this land until the beginning of April. 
Buchanan Moor Park (the “ field ” already mentioned) in Mr. 
Mitchell’s own occupation, will winter about 1000 hoggs; the 
remainder are sent to farms in the neighbourhood at a cost of 
about 5s. per head from the first of November until the first 
of April. Thirty years ago, the charge for wintering hoggs was 
not more than 2s. each. 

The mortality of lambs is very considerable, and is a most 
fertile source of loss to the sheep-farmer. Taking an average of 
years, it is calculated that no less than 12J per cent, (that is 2J 
per score) of hoggs die on the low ground in the winter; in 
other words, between smearing and clipping (October 20th until 
the middle of June) the total mortality of hoggs is not less than 

per score. 

Clipping the hoggs commences about the middle of June, but 
the milk-ewes are not shorn until about the 10th of July. 
Shepherds from all the surrounding farms meet at the diiferent 
hirsells on days agreed to, and do the shearing on the co-operative 
principle. They receive no payment, but get their food and an 
occasional glass of whisky. A good shearer will clip about 100 
sheep in a day; but of course neither close nor even shearing k 
attempted. Women are employed to roll the wool, and receive 
payment in kind at the rate of one fieece per day. Four 
wedder fleeces, five and a half hogg, and six ewe fleeces, am 
raniconed to be the average to a stone of 24 lbs. 

Four crops of lambs are generally got from the ewes, which 
are sent to market after the October collection following 4he 
fourth lambing, if they have been well wintered. At the same 
time, also, the three-shear wethers are sent to market, being 
often in good enough condition for the Loudon butchers. In 
such cases they are killed in Glasgow, and go to London in 
ba^ets. These sheep will weigh almut 55 lbs. per carcase dead 
weight. At the same time about 20 aged tups are annually dis- 
poa^ of, as well as a few “ eyld ewes,” viz., those iiat have lost 
their lambs. 

The draft ewes are frequently bought by farmers in the low 
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grounds, v/ho keep them on grass during the winter, and take a 
crop of lambs from them the following summer, after which both 
ewes and lambs go to the butcher. These ewes cannot be kept 
another year because the grass in the low grounds generally pro¬ 
duces disease in the liver. 

Smearing or dipping, as the case may be, is commenced about 
October 20th, and should be finished in the course of a month, 
or sooner if possible, as the rams are sent with the ewes on 
the 25th November, and smearing should be finished at least 
a week beforehand. Smearing is done with a mixture of tar 
and grease-butter; about 10 pints of tar, and 28 to 30 lbs. 
of butter being sufficient on an average to do about 20 sheep. 
Dips of various kinds are used, but smearing is considered safer 
in a wet climate, being the best preventive of scab, and a perfect 
antidote against vermin, to which lean sheep are very subject 
on high ground. Dipping costs from to 7^d. per sheep, 
according to the quantity of grease or oil applied, and smearing 
with tar and butter from 9^?. to 10/f. per head, including labour 
and cost of materials. A goo<l hand will smear 24 or 25 sheep 
from 6 A.M. till 7 P.M., being paid 2s, Q>d, per day, and food. 

On hill-farms generally the tups are sent with the ewes about 
November 25th ; but in favourable localities very much earlier. 
They remain together until the latter end of December, the 
shepherds being in constant attendance to keep the ewes as much 
as possible on the lower portions of the hirsell. Thirty ewes to 
each tup is the ordinary allowance, and not less than 90 rams are 
kept on the farm. 

After the tups are brought in from the moors at the end of 
December, they are kept on the low ground till about May-day, 
and fed on hay and oats, or cake, or perhaps some of both. 
Occasionally Indian corn is substituted, but whatever the food 
consists of it should be highly nourishing. Tups are bought 
as shearlings, and sold at four or five years old; about 30 are 
bought eveiy year at a cost of from 3/. to 10/. per head, partly 
to obtain a change of blood, and partly to make up for losses. 
There is a great proportion of deaths amongst the rams, espe¬ 
cially amongst those ^ught. About 2^ to 3 per cent, of the aged 
sheep die annually, thus making an average of 10 per cent of 
deaths, taking the whole of the dock, male and female, of all ages. 

A laige number of deaths on the high ground are never 
accounted for, as the carcases are carried away by floods and 
streams, over rocks, and into gullies and other sequestered or 
inaccessible places. During snowstorms it is essential that the 
shepherd’s Intention should be directed to keeping the sheep 
well together; and in very severe weather he should take them 
down to the low ground to prevent their being blown into glens. 
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They are so frequently carried away by high winds in snow¬ 
storms, that it is desirable at such times to keep the flock on 
ground which is as flat as possible, and away from glens, streams, 
and rocks. Snow-storms, however, are not so frequent in the 
central and western districts of Scotland as they were some years 
ago, and the flockmaster’s losses are therefore not so severe. 

Some of the habits and instincts of mountain sheep are worthy 
of note. During the day they pasture on the sides of the 
mountain and in the lower grounds; and towards night they 
ascend to the hill-top. This practice seems to show, not only 
that the higher ground is preferred as a nocturnal resting-place, 
but also that it is inherent in sheep, in a natural condition of 
existence, to seek a fresh bite every morning and evening; and 
it may not be out of place to mention here that this practice is 
imitated by some of the best flock-masters in the south of Eng¬ 
land.* Sheep that have been wintered out as hoggs seem to 
remember the fact on the return of the season next ^ ear, when 
they are apt to seek the low ground, and to endeavour to reach 
th#»ir old winter-quarters ; but they generally manage to get back 
to the spot where they were bred by the beginning of Ma}. 
The attachment to the native hill is so strong that there 
are numerous anecdotes current in reference to it, some of 
which savour a little of the marvellous. Mr. Mitchell himself 
remembers an instance of a sheep swimming Loch Lomond, on 
its way back to its birthplace, and being picked up not moie than 
100 yards from the shore opposite to that from which it started. 

Sheep and lambs are always sold by the “ clad score” of 21; 
the custom of giving the extra one (one for luck, as it is generally 
termed in England) arose, it is thought, as a method of compen¬ 
sation for tolls ; but, if so, what is the origin of the ** long hun¬ 
dred ” and the “ baker’s dozen ” ? Tolls vary from Off. to 10£f. 
per score at different bars ; but they are very unequally distributed 
about the country. For instance, between Rowaidennan and 
Glasgow, a distance of 27 miles, theie are no tolls for the first 
third of the journey, and no less than five in the remaining 
distance. In a hilly country, where sheep and cattle are driven 
along the high road, there being no mode of conveying them 
long distances, it has been found necessary to provide resting 
fields for them at night. These halting-places are termed “ drove 
stances,” and are generally from 10 to 12 miles apart, a medium 
size being about 200 acres. They are set apart by the land- 
owners for this purpose, and a fee of Is. per score is charged for 
sheep, and from 2s. Qd. to 3s. per score for cattle. They are not 
always enclosed, and it is in all cases necessary for i man to sit 

See the Report on Mr. Rnwlence’s &rm, * Journal of the Royal Agricnltural 
Society,* 2nd series, vol. y., p, 505. 
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up with bis lot, as there may be half-a-dozen or more lots in a 
stance at one time. It is commonly thought that sheep, as well 
as cattle, sent to market by road, are presented to the buyer in 
better condition than if they had travelled by rail. 

In the southern and midland districts of Scotland, hill-farms 
are generally stocked with breeding ewes, and the wedder lambs 
are sold either to the butcher or for hogging, the superior quality 
of the land rendering this the more profitable system; but in the 
northern and higher districts a mixed or wedder stock is found 
most remunerative. 


Cattle. 

With the exception of calves from a few milch cows, no cattle 
are bred by Mr. Mitchell. He generally bu^s about 40 three- 
year-old Highland bullocks in May, and grazes them on rough 
land during the summer. They are wintered on the meadow-bay 
of the previous season that has not been consumed by the Ben 
Lomond sheep, and about one-third of them are housed on turnips 
and a little cake. Highland cattle are not lond of the byre, and 
none would be tied up at Blairvockie but for the sake of the 
manure ; in fact, those left out and wintered on meadow-hay alone 
are fit for the butcher before those which are kept in byres and 
given a moderate quantity of turnips and cake. The next season 
they are all turned on to the feeding pastures about the Ist of 
May, and by summer-grazing they are rendered fit for the Glasgow 
butchers by the beginning of September. 

In former }ears it was Mr. Mitchell’s custom to graze annually 
about 100 West Highland heifers; but they do not pay at the en¬ 
hanced prices which they have since commanded as store stock, 
owing to the more restrii ted supplj^ in consequence of a much 
smaller number being now bred. Until 20 years ago, Mr. Mitchell 
was himself a brcH^der of West Highland cattle, and he then sent 
grazing cattle on the hills amongst his stock sheep ; but since he 
has discontinued this system he has found that fewer sheep have 
died from braxey, although he c^not assert that there if any 
connexion between that disease and the companionship of cattle 
and sheep. The reasons which induced him to abandon hit herd 
were chiefly the losses conse(|uent on the liability to abortion in 
Highland cows, and the difliculty of providing winter keep for 
a breeding herd. As a matter of experience he has found that, 
notwithstanding the enhanced prices commanded by the pic¬ 
turesque West Highlanders, feeding pays better than breeding, 
chiefly bemuse aged cattle do not require so much winter keep 
as breediif cows and young stock. As a contribution to the 
artistic literature of agriculture, I may mention that the West 
Highlanders, paipted by Mdllc. Rosa B^heur, in ber well-known 
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S 'cture of ‘The Cattle-fair,* were selected from a lot which 
r. Mitchell took to Falkirk tryst about the year 1854. The 
particular beasts were selected by the lady-painter herself on 
artistic grounds, and regardless of the prosaic protests of the 
breeder, who considered them anything but favourable repre¬ 
sentatives of his Highland herd. 

Labour. 

Only one man and a youth are regularly employed as farm- 
labourers on the cultivated land. The former is paid 25Z. per 
annum and his food, and the latter Ibl, per annum and food. 
Occasionally men are emplo}ed at daily wages, viz., 125. per 
week and food during the winter, and 155. per week and food 
during the summer: they pay for their own washing, and sleep 
in a bothy. Married she])herds get 17/. per annum, 6J bolls of 
oatmeal, keep for two cows, with permission to have a calf with 
each until it is 12 months old, and a croft comprising ground 
enough for planting potatoes sufficient for the family. Unmarried 
shepherds of the district get 25/. per annum and board in the 
bothy, but Mr. Mitchell does not employ them. Occasionally, 
however, a young man boards with a shepherd, who receives for 
his keep bolls of meal, a cow, and potato-ground. Women 
are employed during haymaking and harvest, lor hoeing turnips 
and on other lighter occupations. They get I 5 . 6</. per diem 
and have their meals in the house-kitchen, as also do the farm 
labourers. Breakfast, at 7 o’clock in the morning, consists of 
oatmeal porridge and sweet milk, and oatcake and sweet milk 
afterwards. Dinner is ready at 12, and consists of broth or soup, 
butcher’s meat, poUatoes, bread, and sweet milk. Supper time is 
7 o’clock, and the meal consists of oatmeal porridge and sweet 
milk. For six months in the year the labourers are allowed fresh 
mutton for dinner, and during winter they get salt meat instead. 
The hours of labour are from 0 till 6, an hour being allowed for 
breakfast and dinner. 

The wages of farm-ser\"ants have doubled since Mr. Mitchell 
commenced farming, in 1827, when his first ploughman received 
111 per annum. 

Piecework is not much in vogue ; but sometimes oats are har¬ 
vested at 145. per acre, including cutting, sheafing, and stocking. 
Formerly the price was not more than IO 5 . per acre, but the 
scarcity of labour in the Highlands has raised the price of all 
agricultural fieldwork. Turnips are generally thinn^ by hand, 
before being hoed, at a cost of 2d, per 100 lineal ^yards; but 
hoeing and other sucdi work is done by women and % the yearly 
labourers kept on the farm. 
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VIll,— On the Agricultural Capabilities of the New Forest 
By W. C. Spooner, of Eling, Southampton* 
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I. Introduction. 

The New Forest is an extensive tract of land, consisting of 
some 63,000 to 66,000 acres, forming the south-west of Hamp¬ 
shire, and facing the south. The Solent separates it from the 
north-west coast of the Isle of Wight, which, no doubt, it origi- 
nally joined, whilst its south-western half faces the English 
Channel. Its aspect, therefore, is extremely favourable, and, if 
its soil were equally good, the most sanguine expectations as 
to its future productiveness would undoubtedly be realised. In 
support of the goodness of the climate, I may adduce the well- 
known fact that on its south-western borders the modern town of 
Bourne has been built, a place which owes its prosperity to its 
having been selected as the winter abode of invalids sudering 
Jrom chest complaints. This town was also, from its salubrity, 
selected as the site of the Sanatorium built in connexion with the 
Salisbury Infirmary, and in honour of the late Sidney Herbert 
The geological system to which the Forest belongs is the 
Tei^ary, and it is placed in the Upper and Middle l^cene 
<iivisions. Thus, whilst its subsoil ranges from a retentive clay 
to the most arid sand, its surface-soil—never very deep—varies 
irom a few inches of the poorest of the poor to 6 or 8 inches of 
hazel loam. One striking peculiarity appertaining to this tract 
of land is, that throughout its longest extent, from Lyndhurst 
Road Station to Christchurch, it contains no river, properly so 
called, but lies between two of some length and importance; 
the Test on its eastern, and the Avon on its western, border. 
The former rises in North Hampshire and brings with it 
washings^ from the chalk hills, and the other, of still greater 
extent, rises in the neighbourhood of Bath, and annually en¬ 
riches the nlluvial plains which it originally formed. The 
New Fore^Ki lying between these rivers, neither participates in 
their advantages nor derives assistance from their aid ; whilst its 
own small streaojs rise in the locality itself and issue, in many 
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cases, direct from the Forest to the sea. This fact explains how 
it is that there is so little alluvial soil within the range of the 
Forest, although, in most instances, the best pasturage and the 
most productive arable soil are in the immediate vicinity of 
some of these streams, as, for example, that which is termed the 
Lymington River, which, tracing it from its mouth, is seen to 
have passed by the village of Brockenhurst and the productive 
and highly cultivated land of New Park. Not only, therefore, 
is the locality under our notice unenriched by assistance from 
without, but for ages past it has been called upon, out of its 
poverty, to aid the wealth of the various surrounding and inter¬ 
mingling spots. Many of these, although probably once be¬ 
longing to the Forest itself, have for many years, through favour 
or by services, by right or by might, become private property; 
and they have consequently been endowed with the right of 
robbing their poorer neighbour, depriving it of its soil as well as 
of its productions, and making no return whatever for this ancient 
and time-honoured system of legalized plunder. 

The New Forest was formerly much more extensive than it is 
at present, and consisted, it is said, of no less than 147,200 acres. 
It leached from the Southampton Water to the River Avon, and 
from Aubridge on the north to the sea on the south. Such was 
its extent as described in Domesday Book, written soon after 
the Conquest. In the reign of Charles II. it was greatly reduced ; 
and at the time of the perambulation in 1801 its gross extent— 
or rather the area within its boundaries —was 92,365 acres, which 
is its area at the present time ; so that a great proportion of the 
land possessing Forest rights formerly belonged to the Forest itself. 
We should be wrong if we regarded the above figures as cor¬ 
rectly representing the actual Forest: for there are to be deducted 
27,140 acres, being freehold estates belonging to private persons; 
125 acres copyhold, or land belonging to the Crown Manor 
at Lyndhurst; 600 acres leasehold under the Crown, granted for 
a certain number of years ; 500 as enclosures, held with lodges; 
1000 acres, freeholds of the Crown, planted; making altogether 
29,365, and leaving about 63,000 as the woods and wastes of 
the Forest Of these there are some 16,000 acres enclosed and 
planted, or intended to be so planted, 10,000 acres of which were 
granted for this purpose in consideration of the right of pasturing 
deer being given up by the Crown. From these plantations the 
public, or rather the commoners, are debarred turning their cattle 
for the space of forty years; but even after this it is found that 
the young oak trees are often injured by the cattle so turned 
•out; and provided that it were still desirable to grow oak for 
the navy, it would by no means be advantageous that common- 
rights should be exercised at the same tim^. An additional 
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argument may be found in the fact that the enclosures^ when 
thrown open, are of very little service to the commoners, inas¬ 
much as the deep open drains are allowed to continue unfilled, 
and, being partially grown over with brambles, are extremely 
dangerous for cattle. It would have been a far better arrange¬ 
ment if only one-half of the land had been so allotted and 
planted, but without any provision for throwing it open to the 
commoners afterwards. It is a matter of great complaint on the 
part of the commoners that the Crown Commissioners have, in 
selecting land for planting, laid their clutches on the fairest and 
most fertile parts: a power, certainly, which, thus exercised, 
savours more of might than of right, and which has latterly been 
protested against with some success, and thus some favourite and 
picturesque spots have been, fortunately, rescued from the lovers 
of straight lines and formal avenues. Some gentlemen, who are 
strong advocates for the retention of, or full compensation for, 
forest-rights, contend, with much force, that it is a ipatter of great 
regret that, when the Deer Removal Act was passed, the Forest 
was not dealt with as a whole, instead of so large a portion of 
the best land being absorbed by enclosuies. Whilst acknow¬ 
ledging the force of this argument, it must not be forgotten that, 
if large portions of these enclosures were offered for sale at the 
present time, the price realised w’^ould undoubtedly show that, as 
regards the question of value, the planting has not been done in 
vain, and that the outlay has not been all lost. It is contended 
by some that the district in question ceased to be* a forest when 
the deer were destroyed. Be that as it may, it must be confessed 
that the Crown secured ample consideration in the right of 
enclosing and planting 10,000 acres of land, in addition to the 
6000 allowed to be enclosed l)efore; and the more so, as the 
best land in the Forest was secured foi this purpose, instead of 
taking in equal (quantities the good and the bad. There was, 
however, some excuse lor this piactice in the earlier years of 
exercising the right, inasmuch as the })lea was that the object 
of enclosing was to supply oak timber in future years for the use 
of the Navy, and it would be useless to reserve land unsuitable 
for this purpose. Tlie plea was a good one at the time; as it 
has been found that if cattle have access to young timber it is 
rendered perfectly useless for Navy, and of very little value for 
other purposes. A mighty change, however, has come over these 
affidrs; for it is now an accepted fact that oak timber will no 
longer be required, and that the wooden walls of Old England 
have succumbed to the superior defensive claims of her iron 
ramparts. Two grounds for the retention of the Forest—the fuel 
and die oak—are thus removed; and we cannot be surprised 
if, with an increasing population and a ciicumscribed area. 
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the remaining arguments should at length yield to the influence 
of public opinion. It is, however, of great importance that 
public opinion should be guided correctly, and that the Utopian 
ideas on the subject advocated by some enthusiastic partisans 
should be combated. 


IL Foeest Rights. 

The most destructive of the Forest rights, although perhapsr 
at the present day one of the least valuable, is that of turbary, or 
catting turf for the sake of fuel. It is customary to cut one turf, as 
it is termed, and leave two ; so that in some instances the surface 
may be denuded every third year, for with the turf a considerable 
quantity of the soil is removed with the roots of the broom. 
Thus not only is there no chance of any restoration taking place 
under this system, but the soil is actually impoverished and 
diminished, whilst the ashes are used to enrich in some measure 
the surrounding land. Now, this right of cutting turf was no 
doubt of value befoie the bowels of the earth had been made 
to yield up much richer fuel, and when the supply of manures 
was so limited that the ashes of turf were highly estimated. 
At present it is a fair question, unless the carriage is ver> 
slight indeed, whether the value of turf is worth the expense of 
procuring it. There can, at any rate, be no great difficulty in 
ascertaining the value of these claims, which will doubtless be 
influenced and regulated by those which have actually been exer¬ 
cised during an average number of years. The buying up and 
extinction of these rights, or making allotment of lands in lieu 
thereof, will no doubt form the first giand step towards the 
amelioration of the soil of the Forest, although it may take 
many years to recompense it for the bad treatment of ages. 
The surface, whether wholly or partly covered with broom, 
would of course be burnt, and this would supply at once a verv 
large amount of manuring matter and food for the earlier crojjs. 

The most valuable of the privileges enjoyed by the Com¬ 
moners is undoubtedly the right of turning out cattle; and 
where the pasturage is tolerably good, and is in the neighbour¬ 
hood of villages where milch cows can be turned out during the 
larger half of the year, the right, although greatly abused, is no 
doubt one of value; and it is here that the hardship of enclosing 
the Forest will be mostly felt. It is to be hoped that this right 
will not be entirely abolished, or, if so, that it will be partially 
restored by re-purchase; for, as the idea of reserving so much 
common land for healthy and recreative purposes and appro- 
infiating the same to each town or village in the neighbourhood, 
IS one very favourably entertained by the publie, such a reserve- 
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tion can be very conveniently connected with the continuation 
of the right of pasturage—or rather, its restoration for a proper 
consideration. 

It is somewhat difficult to estimate the value of these claims 
individually as well as collectively; for, whilst the right of 
turning out a yearling heifer, a Scotch or Welsh, or a pony, 
may not be worth so much as a pound a year, yet, in a locality 
where milch cows can be turned out and yet housed and milked, 
the value of the same may be from 2/. to 3Z. With regard to the 
number to be commuted, no doubt the claims will be considerably 
in excess of the numbers that are pastured out; but the average 
number for some years past may perhaps rule the amount of claims 
to be compensate. At present the understood rule is that, on a 
farm possessing rights of feed, as many animals may be turned 
out during the summer as can be fed on the farm during the winter. 
We imagine, if this rule were fully exercised, there would be 
an insufficiency of feed for the animals turned out If the average 
value of the feed of each animal were 25s., and during the last 
five years an average of 3000 animals have been turned out, the 
aggregate value of the same would be under 4,000/.; but if one- 
half or one-third of these animals could get sustenance on the 
belt or circle of land proposed to be awarded to each town or 
village for sanitary purposes, the inconvenience would be much 
diminished. There are thus three strong arguments in favour of 
retaining a portion as pasture or improved forest:— 

(1) The advantage for sanitary and recreative purposes: a 
principle generally conceded. 

(2) The advantage in a picturesque point of view, as forest 
scenery might be retained, with many of its finest and most orna¬ 
mental trees. 

(3) The opportunity it would offer of retaining or restoring in 
part the most valuable of the Forest rights, that of pasturage or 
its equivalent; and, besides this, it may hereafter afford conve¬ 
nient means of utilizing the sewage of the respective towns or 
villages to which the land may be appropriated. 

The practice of cutting fern for litter does not appear to be 
done in virtue of any right, but wc presume it is paid for. It is 
much less destructive to the land than cutting turf, inasmuch 
as it does not remove the soil itself, with the exception of the 
earths which enter into the composition of the plant The soil 
which furnishes it is also^ of a moister nature and deeper 
character and likely to make a more generous return. No men¬ 
tion is made of the right of cutting fern in the account of Forest 
rights which is signed by the three Commissioners, who sat in 1854 
to decide on the Forest claims, and which pre<^es the list of 
claimants who have succeeded in establishing their rights for 
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65,000 acres and 1200 houses. This Commission expended a 
considerable amount of time and trouble in their task ; and it is 
rather to be regretted that their labours were not followed by 
some plan of dealing with the Forest, or by some proposition for 
valuing as well as ascertaining the claims. It will be convenient, 
however, in this place to give the latter part of the Report de¬ 
fining these rights, and signed by the Commissioners in question. 

In the year 1854, an Act of Parliament was passed for the 
settlement of Forest Claims, the nature of which is set forth in 
the Register:—“ Now we, the said Charles James Gale, James 
Barstow, and John Duke Coleridge, to avoid unnecessary repe¬ 
titions in each case, do hereby declare that each allowance of any 
right is made subject to, and that the same is to be exercised and 
enjoyed according to, the Laws and Assize of the said Forest, 
and that in all cases wherein a right is allowed subject to a 
payment, such payment is to be made to our Lady the Queen. 
And that every right of common of pasture may be exercised and 
enjoyed at all times of the year, except during the fence month, 
that is to say, the twentieth day of J une to the twentieth day of 
July yearly, and the jime of the winter hayning, that is to 
say, the twenty-second day of November to the fourth day of 
May yearly, during which times we declare there is no right in 
all the unenclosed waste lands of our Lady the Queen within the 
said Forest for all their commonable cattle, levant and couchant, 
in and upon the sai<l lands in respect of which the allowance 
is made. 

“ And we do hereby declare that common of pasture for 
sheep is allowed only in cases where it it is expressly mentioned. 

“ And w'e do hereby also declare that every right of common 
of mast is to be exercised only in times of pannage, that is to 
say, on and from the twenty-fifth of September up to and on the 
twenty-second day of November yearly, in all the open and 
unenclosed woods and woody lands of our Lady the Queen in 
the said Forest for all their hogs and pigs, ringed, levant, and 
couchant, in and upon the lands in respect of which the allow¬ 
ance is made, upon payments, unless otherwise expressed, yearly, 
to and for the use of our Lady the Queen, for every hog or pig 
exceeding the age of one year, four-pence, and for every hog or 
pig under that age, two-pence. 

And we do hereby also declare that every allowance of tur¬ 
bary is of the liberty of having, digging, cutting, and taking turf 
in and upon the open wastes of our Lady the Queen within 
the said Forest by the view and allowance of the Foresters of the 
said Forest, and of carrying away the same turf from the said 
places to and into the messuages mentioned and described in this 
our Register for the necessary fuel of the said messuages, to be 
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tbeTein burnt and expended. And that every allowance of fuel 
and fuel-wood is an allowance of the quantity described of good 
fuel-wood yearly from the open and unenclosed parks of the said 
Forest by the view and allowance of the Foresters of the said 
Forest as reasonable and necessary estovers for the necessary 
fire-wood of the messuages mentioned and described in this our 
Register, to be burnt and expended therein. 

“And we do hereby also declare that every allowance of a 
claim of marl is of a right to have, dig, take, and carry away from 
the open and accustomed marl-pits in the said Forest, a Schedule 
whereof is set forth at the end of this Register, by the view and 
allowance of the Foresters of the said Forest, sufficient marl for 
the necessary marling of the lands in respect whereof the said 
marl is allotted and adjudged to be exclusively used thereon. 
And we do hereby also declare that, save as aforesaid, no pay¬ 
ment or render is to be made to Her Majesty or Her Successors 
in respect of any of the said rights, or in respect of the allowance 
thereof, except such as herein mentioned. 

(Signed) “CHARLES JaMES GaLE. 

“James Barstow. 

“John Duke Colertdoe.” 

It appears at first sight very singular that in this document 
the power of clearing the Forest of the cattle during a month of 
the summer, for the purpose of fawning the deer, is retained 
when there were no deer left to be fawned, and the more so 
when for many years previously the right had become obsolete 
by non-usage. The effect of enforcing the right would have 
been to have almost destroyed the value of the right of pasturage, 
and it must have been retained by the Commissioners as a sort 
of rod to be held over the commoners to ensure their good 
behaviour, and perhaps hereafter to lessen the pecuniary value 
of their claims. 

In the Register referred to, mention is made of twenty-four 
accustomed marl pits; they are mostly situated south of the 
rail, but the most northern is found at Boldrewood. The high 
royalty of 6</. per ton is charged for the privilege of digging 
this marl. 

In a return made to the House of Commons, moved for by 
Mr. Bonham Carter, and ordered to be printed in 1867, some 
interesting particulars are supplied, as well as the map from 
which our own is reduced. The first is a return of all enclo¬ 
sures made under the Acts of William 111. and George Ill., 
with the dates of enclosure and disenclosure. The enclosure 
under these Acts commenced in 1700 and terminated in 1816, 
and are thirty-nine in number, containing altogether 7727 acres, 
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of which 965 acres have been disenclosed and enclosed again, 
and the remaining 6772 acres still remain disenclosed. 

This is followed bj another return, showing the number of 
enclosures made under the Act 14 & 15 Viet., from which it ap¬ 
pears that these are seven in number, comprising 3089 acres; and 
that the expense of the same amounted to 17,800/., or 3/1 13s. 6//. 
per acre, including fencing, draining, planting, and sundries. 
There are nearly 900 fir-plants per acre, and 066 of oak; and as 
only 60 of the latter are ultimately allowed to remain till they 
are 100 years old, when they are supposed to be worth 10/. each, 
there seems to have been ample provision made for a supply of 
oak. 

To whom does the Forest belong? One would suppose that 
there could be only one answer to this question, and on such a 
simple case there could be no difference of opinion; but such is 
not the case. It is held, however, that the right of the Crown 
is paramount; that it has the first claim, and can demand 
compensation before that of the commoners is satisfied. Many 
who assent to this will yet argue that this first claim being 
satisfied the remainder reverts to the commoners. The forest 
originally was vested in the Crown; and grants of land were made 
for services rendered, which grants were accompanied by certain 
privileges, or rights, over the land still continued as forest. As 
the value of the Forest will not only be sufficient to satisfy the 
claims of the Crown, but the rights of the commoners also, it is 
quite immaterial which are first and which are second. The 
largest portion will, we imagine, be that which remains, and 
which undoubtedly belongs to the Crown, or rather to the Depart¬ 
ment of Woods and Forests, or in other words, by the arrange¬ 
ment of the Civil List, to the country itself. Tbe claims of 
the commoners, &c., being satisfied, the remainder, then, belongs 
to the country, in common with all the woods and enclosures, 
which will therefore, we presume, be dealt with together. 

The rights of the commoners consist very largely of pasturage. 
It is supposed that about 8000 ponies, heifers, and cows are 
turned out during the summer months, and there used to be 
many more. As they seldom or never get fat, we may con¬ 
sider that, with the above number, the Forest is sufficiently 
stocked. The annual value of the pasturage, therefore, cannot 
greatly exceed 4000/.; and we cannot suppose a letter arrangeinent 
than by first ascertaining the money-value of the rights of pastu¬ 
rage per animal, multiplying this by the number of animals 
turned out on the average of the last five or ten years, adding 
a liberal percentage, and dividing the sum total amongst those 
who have such rights, in the most equitable manner. The 
amount and value of the land sufficient to compensate these* 

Q 2 
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rights can, of course, be ascertained by public auction; and so can 
the value of the right of pasturage over that portion of the forest 
to be retained as public land for recreation. There are, of course, 
acres, I may say miles, of forest which afford little or no sus¬ 
tenance to either horses or cattle; but they are so interspersed 
with patches which afford either a scanty or abundant feed, that 
no line can be drawn between them. If, however, we take the 
whole acreage not enclosed, and divide the same by the number 
of animals, we shall find about 12 acres per animal as the pro¬ 
duct of the calculation, or about an average renting value of 
Is. 6cf, per acre. It may be worth mentioning, that in Exmoor 
Forest, where the celebrated Exmoor ponies are raised, it is, 
or used to be, customary to let the feed at so much per head, 
according to the age of the animal; thus three-year-old cattle 
were charged IZ., and horses of any age IZ. 6s., and sheep 2s. 3<f. 
for the twelvemonth. 

The pannage, considering the short time in which it can be 
exercised, viz., from September 25 to November 22, is of more 
comparative value than the pasturage; and as it yields a certain 
amount of revenue to the Crown, viz.. Is. for pigs under one year, 
and 2s. above, the number of swine can be more accurately 
ascertained than in the case of other animals. I am indebted to 
the courtesy of the Deputy-Surveyor lor the information afforded 
by the following Table;— 

Number of Pigs turned into the New Forest during 5 Years, 
Jrom 1865 to 


1865 .... 

. . 1,575 

1866 .... 

. . 5,893 

1867 .... 

. . 3,475 

1868 .... 

. . 5,139 

1869 .... 

. . 3,721 


19,803 

Average per annum 

. . 3,960 


It will probably be the best plan to ascertain the money value 
of this right of feeding the acorns and mast to satisfy the claim 
in the same manner as the other rights are disposed of, and then 
to relet hereafter the pannage for a fixed number of swine; as, 
of course, so long as the planted portion is retained, the pannage 
will be of some value. 

It has already been stated that the Forest was once consider* 
ably more than double its present size. Not that the Crown had 
the same kind of right over the whole, for a considerable portion 
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was held by the right of prerogative; that is, the power of 
making a forest of any land belonging to private owners, and 
keeping deer thereon. In return for the injury thus done, the 
owners of the adjoining property were allowed the privilege of 
turning out cattle and pigs, and cutting turf over the land be¬ 
longing to the Crown as its private demesne. Such appears to 
have been the origin of very many of the Forest claims. Well, 
in process of time, the Forest was greatly reduced; that is, for 
certain considerations—probably money payments—the Crown 
relinquished its right of prerogative over the adjoining land, 
and allowed the owner to enclose and cultivate iu It then 
ceased to belong to the Forest, although exposed to injury 
from the deer, which were often less disposed than the Crown 
to recognise their circumscribed bounds. It is e\er to be 
regretted that, in yielding its prerogative rights, the Crown did 
not at the same time insist on the extinction or dimin^^tion of 
turbary, the exercise of which barbarous privilege has acted like 
the upas-tree, and blasted the means and almost the hopes of 
improvement. For the sake of supplying a little scanty luel in 
times past. Nature’s efforts at restoration were continually frus¬ 
trated, and succeeding generations deprived of food. Its one 
redeeming quality is that it has supplied the present generation 
with an unanswerable argument in lavour of the enclosure and 
cultivation of the Forest. 

It is contended by some that ceasing to keep deer in the 
Forest, and by the acceptation of ten thousand acres in lieu 
thereof, for the purpose of planting, the Crown gave up its 
rights as lords of the soil, but it appears that whilst it ceased to 
be a Forest as regards the deer, the Forest laws are, as far as 
they can be, still retained—e.y., the very same document which 
establishes the claims of the commoners also recognises the fence 
month. 

It may be urged by the commoners, with some reason, that, if 
the Forest is to be broken up,they have a right to participate in the 
increased value which the land assumes from the very fact of its 
being about to be so treated ; and that, although as com|)ared with 
the owners of the soil they are the weaker party, and will not have 
the power of putting in a veto against an improvement which the 
public good demands, they should be treated as if they had such 
power, and on the same principle that owners of property taken 
by the Crown by Act of Parliament are allowed an extra price 
feh: a forced sale, in addition to the value of the property settled 
by agreement or by a jury. In the case of two owners equally 
interested in a property which can be sold to great advantage, it 
would be necessary to have the assent of both, and both would 
participate in the advantages of the sale. But if the interest of 
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the one is paramount, the other having simply a lien on it, it 
would be sufficient for the former to satisfy the lien, and, the 
. obligation being satisfied, to possess the property. The Forest 
can hardly be treated like other commons, where there are often 
three parties—viz., the lord of the manor, the copyholder, and 
the tenant. The commoner in the Forest cannot be like the 
copyholder. He has paid no fine, and he is not the owner 
of the soil subject to the right of the lord of the manor; but he 
possesses rights which, as long as they are exercised, forbid the 
more beneficial occupation of the soil; and, consequently, for 
removing these obstructions he ought to be, as Mr. Bone says, 
very liberally dealt with; the more so, as these rights are not 
only extremely ancient, but, it is asserted, were attached to the land 
which gives the claim in many instances before the Forest was 
extended over private lands by the King’s prerogative. The fact 
of right|i having been claimed, and recognised, lor lands beyond 
the utmost bounds of the Forest, even to the west of the A \ on, will 
prove this; and these claims are sufficient to show that all rights 
were not merely given in exchange for the injury inflicted on 
private lands by the exercise of the King’s pierogative. All 
these matters will, no doubt, be fully debated and deliberately 
settled. Our object is simply to ventilate the subject, and to 
throw on it sufficient light to show the many difficulties with 
which it is enveloped. 

Ill Legal Position of the Fokest. 

The legal position of the Forest is very curious, and, we may also 
add, is involved in considerable intricacy and obscurity. Lawyers 
will, doubtless, be able to show on behalf of the Crown and the 
commoners likewise how much can be said, and well said, on either 
side; and if the contending points were to be decided by the strict 
letter of the law, we should despair of anj solution being arrivcnl at. 
However, it is to be hoped that common sense will called in 
to decide the matters on which the law breaks down, and, with 
such assistance, we do not despair of the result. The histoiy of 
the Forest is exceedingly remote, and the origin of the claims 
of the commoners is equally ancient, and extends far back into 
Saxon history. It is fortunate, however, that within recent years 
a Commission has been apmiinted to determine who have rights 
and who have not, and the Kecord of the Commissioners is now 
acc^ted as a sort of Forest Charter. 

That the commoners do not lack either numbers or intelligence 
the following communication from a gentleman residing within 
the ancient boundaries of the Forest will sufficiently testify* 
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“ Dsab Sib, “ January 23rd, 1871 

“You ask me to send you a sketch of the present state of the hew 
Forest, from a legal point ot view Although 1 have not the right to speak with 
authonty as a lawyer, 1 have paid some little attention to this subjeet during 
my residence in the Forest, and am happy to gn e you my ideas for what they 
are worth 1 shall not go mto any detail as to the aereage or geographical 
position of the Forest, because as 1 understand that you are engaged on a 
paper that treats of its agricultural capabilities, you will yourself have entered 
upon these points, but 1 will endeavour to give you a simple outline ot the 
somewhat j eculiar situation it occupies when the legal ownership of the soil 
and the bem hcial enjoyment of its pioduce are considered. Ihe New borest, 
alone of b nglish forests, has a record of its first formation made contempo¬ 
raneously with its aflorestation bhortly before the date of Domesday Book 
the area of the borest was subject only to the ordinary land laws ot the king¬ 
dom. If not the whole, the greater jart of the land within its limits 
was probably uncultivated, very cvttnsively wooded, and in the hands of the 
Sovereign as jiait of that roval demtsne from which, m theory, all the pnvate 
property in the realm onginallv had been carved out Around and within its 
boundanes lay various mauois, the results ui grants from the Crown, as well as 
demesne lauds of the bovertign, which hive since jiassed into the hands of 
subjects, and without doubt the same method of cultivation and the same 
privileges of thi tenants ot the Ciown, or of tbt I ords ot Manors, wtie here m 
force as were usual elsewhere Those who held the cultivateel sul, whether 
ploughlands or meadow, usesl it m eomieeti >n with the right ot jiistunug their 
dattle on the uncultivated w isit, i n^ht then pubably mctssi*'v t) the rude 
farming ot the |)eriod, and with which neither the Ciown nor i lord >f the 
Manor, as the propnetor of tlie sod itselt, had inv jiower to mterlere, turther 
than to prevent the illegal eueioachnients ot stringers, or tlie assuinptien ot 
unhmited ivisturage by their tenints A jKwer, however, existed m die 
Sovereign, traceable back to very remote times, fjossessed by no sul jeet, and 
whieb, when exeieised, was capable ol working very gieat hardship, and of 
cfiectiug a gieat change m the holding of all lauds o\ei which itevhnded 
This was tlie preiogitive of aflorestatiem, and it is the iHjeuliar nature ot tins 
exereseeuec as it were, ot the land laws, which renders at this very day the 
management and the disjK»sil of the New 1 urest so difceult to arrange, so as 
at once to ] umoU the advautageot the public, and at the same time zealously 
to ies|>ect the interests ol pi.vate {leisons Tins |>owerul afloiestation was put 
m force by William the Coiupuror u|Kai an aiei ot laud which, m its hunts, 
may be taken to be identical w ith the New borest is it exists at | resent The 
great bulk ot tbe acreage was prulublv the Kings own demesne, but a iX)rtion 
of it certainly was in the [losstssiuii ol subjects From that moment the com¬ 
mon law was overnddtn by foiest law, the pieservatiou ot dt'tr and provision 
for their food lieenme ol an imjKutanee tar suiierior to the pitKluetion of meal 
and coin, and the pros|Knty ot men , eonseepuutlv these laws are almost univer¬ 
sally opposeel to the cultivation ot the seal and the mere ise ot the }k.o] le It is 
impossible in a shoit sjiaoe to enter mmuteh into these laws ^ufhee it to 
say, that men within a forest might lie foibidden to build houses, to cut their 
timber, to plough their lands, to giub their coppices, or to juistuie the open 
lands with Irtedum, either as to time or as to the animals they chose to keep 
With the laws for the punishment ot crimes committed directly against the 
deer we are not now concerned, but it is meessaiy foi our purpose to allude to 
such oonstitutional infrmgements of public liberty as 1 have mentiontsl above, 
not so much because 1 would point to msiances of legal wrong founded upon 
such laws in oi 1 times, but because m these very days, long alter such obnox¬ 
ious powers had ceased to be exercised by any bovereign, a Government 
Department has raked them from the dust, and threatened to euforce them lor 
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porpoBes entirely foreign to those to which alone they owe their origin. 
Amongst these powers of the Crown over the property of a subject within a 
forest, I will take one as an example to which 1 must presently refer in 
endeavour to trace the legal history of the Forest up to its present time. This 
is ‘fence-month.* Shortly, this means that the Sovereign had power, if he 
pleased, to prevent all men (possibly all cattle also) being in the forest during 
the four weeks in June and July, at which time the deer were fawning. It 
may he taken as regards the New Forest, that it came to be considered that 
the Crown had the power of cleanng the Forest of all cattle in that month; 
but, at the same time, there is no instance on record of its being put in force 
within the New Forest for a very long number of years, if ever. The case, 
then, of the New Forest, immediately on afforestation, was this. The relative 
rights of the Crown and of subjects over its soil were materially altered, greatly 
to the detriment of the latter; but it is to be by no means inferred that this 
last stroke was permanent, or that the ongmal position was utterly destroyed. 
On the contrary, the Sovereign could disafforest, as well as afforest; and ujion 
this taking place, that first condition of things revived which had only been 
put m abeyance bj' the imposition of forest laws. Of this there are plenty of 
examples when, as liberty began to dawn. Sovereigns were compelled to narrow 
the limits of the forests which they had wantonly constituted over various 
parts of the kingdom. I have said that lords of the soil over which common 
nghts extended, had no power to interfere with the jiastnrage of their tenants, 
certainly, therefore, no power to enclose the open lands; but what they could 
not get by common law it was open for them to obtain, if they could, by 
statute. Thus, in the reign of William III., an act was ]ias8ed to enable thp 
Crown by degrees to enclose, for growing timlier, GOOO acies of this forest. It 
seems to have been a wise and just measure. Originally, doubtless, the forest 
had been rich in timber, oak and beech, and from it the Crown had been 
accustomed to draw the requisite supply lor the Ro}al Dockyards ; but in the 
lawless times which just preceded the date of this statute the foiests of Eng¬ 
land had become the easy prev of land-pir.ites, wdio hatl cleared the old woods 
of almost all that was valuable m them. The Crown \va8 thus robbed of ita 
property; and the Commoners, if they gained a somewhat more ojen space for 
grazing their cattle, lost what was then to them a jiarticiilarly valuable right 
—the pannage of their swine on the acorns and the bceeh-inast of these ancient 
woodlands. This statute, therefore, esjxjcially provided that plantations should 
be made for the sole purpseof restoring this devastation and 8Uppl>iDg timber 
to the Koyal Navy, and made it a condition that the lands should be taken in 
such places as would least inconvenience or damage the Commoners of the 
forest. It gave, too, a further power o( making plantations with the like pur¬ 
pose and condition to the extent of GOOD acres more, when the plantations first 
made should again he flung open to the cattle. The projierty of the Commoners 
in the Forest was thus carefully asserted and confirmed, and m a sc})arate 
section the time of ‘fence-month* was mentioned as a forestal exception to 
the ordinary exercise of their rights of pasturage. Who these Commoners were, 
and what lands had rights atUched to them, was not then mere matter of con¬ 
jecture, for within thirty years a very ample register of claims had been made 
under a Commission from Charles II., which register has Ix^on lately translated 
from the Latin, and jirmtod and published by the Office of Woods. If the 
Commoners had no reason to complain of the tendency of this Act of 
William III., they had still less cause for complaint with regard to the 
execution of ita provisions. Up to 1808, little over 3000 acres had been 
taken from the open lands and planted, but a Royal Comnussion having 
been a]:^inted at the end of the eighteenth century to report generally 
on the Royal Forests, public attention was drawn to the fact of tl^ir gross 
mismanagement. Aqy one desiring to know what the result of Crown manage- 
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mentwas m 1789, canfiot do better than pemse this masterly report, which not 
only pomted out the abuses, but laid down principles of reformation 1 may 
sum up the recommendations of the Commission into three pOints — 

1. To remove the deer 

2* lo ascertain the common nghts. 

3 To do away with the forest laws 

A £kmt attempt was made in 1792 to follow out two of these suggestions, but 
the Bill introduced for the purpose failed to pass It did not embody the whole 
plan recommended by the Commission It proposed, indeed, to park the deer , 
but, with that proposal, it fixed so exorbitant a compensation for their removal, 
that the commoners petitioned against the Bill, and it was lost It was im¬ 
possible that It could have had a bettti fate, for not only did the Government 
fix their own compensation, without any scheme for arbitration between the 
Crown and the commoners, which the Commissiontrs had \^erj carefully 
insisted upon, but the Bill was totally without machinery for settling the 
nghts of common, which had lajiseft into great abuse, to the prejudice of those 
whoso nghta were legally indisputable, and to the encouragement of a lawless 
population hrom 180H to amjlc amends were mide for the previous 
laxity m taking in land for jilantations An Act was passed to get nd of the 
principle of gradual planting, and, m the latter year not oi 1} lu I 8000 acres 
been planted and been again flung ojkii but more than bOOO other acres had 
been enclosed, or \vere oflieially markeel out for enclosure Ihus, not only 
wore tae provisions of the Act earned out to the full, but the llmlt^ hid down 
were vw nWtcrially exceeded At this last date,then, more thm 14,000acres 
of the b^t land in the bortst hid jas^d into plantitions, whiUt the ancient 
woods were estimated still to cover *<000 acres Ihe old i)nn(i| leof ] roviding 
timber for the Boyal Nav}, which alone was the object ol tlie eiiel sing Act 
of William III, had ce me to an end, tor the era ol iron bhijia had ehwned but 
m itb place the scheme of grow mg timber lor a purelv (joniiucrcial end v as 
adopted bo far from the land being tiken “wheie it could be best spared 
from the Commoners,” the best justimi^e was c ire lull v selecteel and bmugl t 
within the new feiites, and within a v ir or two the Iciest oftiti ils were ible 
ojieiily to deehre i }K)1 k> tint the jMiwerot planting should henceferthbe 
used, not only with retercnce to i me my return Irom the profits of the timhr 
jirexluct 1, but for the more remote I ut u rt uu nsult ot converting all av iihlle 
land into weodliiid, ami thus desti viiig oommou rights, which Ind so incon¬ 
veniently asserted their le al existence 

‘ In 1848 and lb4*l, a Select Committee was appointed bv the House of 
Commons once imut to m\ esti^. ue the all urs of the Wval 1 crests Again the 
result ol a searching inquiry w is the exjiosure e>f gross mismarii^ement and 
fruitless e\})eudittirt In (ouseqiume ot their llejort, a Bill was introduced 
into Parliament in 18')!, now known as ‘ J he Deer llemoval \ct ’ As m the 
Bill of 1792 full attention was not given to the ncommendations of the Ccra- 
inissioners, so now the result of the evulenev given at great length before the 
Committee, and the suggestions made m their first Re|K)rt, were all lut set 
aside by the Government pioinoters ol this Bill Ihe Draft lUixirt presented 
to the House, after reeomincmbng th< nmoval of the deer, proceeds thus — 
‘ Cotemporaneously with tlu removal ot the deer, your Comiiiittoe contemplate 
the determination of tlie Forest Laws, of the Foast Courts, and ol all exclus¬ 
ively forestal offices, authorities, and pinsdiotions lhe> aie of c pinion that 
henceforward the Uo}al Forests should assume the character ot ordiuar> pro¬ 
perty.* This Bill, nevertheless, consisteHl simply of mm or ten clau'ies, 
providing only for the removal ol the deer, and fixing an aibitrar} ctimjvnsa- 
tion for the loss to the Crown of that cxjiensivo privilege to the extent of 
14,000 acres, lu addition to the power to enclose bOOO already existing Again 
the Commoners resisted, not the removal of the deer, w|pob was nothing to 
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them, but the amount fixed for compensation. Agam they complained that 
they had no adequate legal means for excluding strangers from their pasturage, 
or for defimng und limiting the nghts of each other over the forest. The 
Bill seemed at one time to have been m their power, but the temper of the 
times then was for the enclosure of all commons, the excessive practice of 
which has, I fear, inflicted loss and inconvenience on the poorer classes, and 
upon the Chief Commissioner threatening to apply the powers of general en¬ 
closure to the New Foiest—which, if carried out, would have been ruinous to 
the smaller freeholders—a few leading men of the Commoners, very impru¬ 
dently, as I think, yielded their ground, and were contented to withdraw tneir 
opposition to this most unjustifiable measure in consideration of a reduction of 
4000 acres of the proposed compensation, and of the introduction into the Bill 
of a machinery for completing a legal register of claims which should be the 
title-deed of the Commoners over the remainder of the forest. These claims have 
now been adjudicated, the Ciown in every instance more or less objecting to 
each claim. In the result, the tactics, if not the laimess, of the Government 
Department in introducing a Bill which did not provide tor the registration of 
the rights of Commoners was fully exemplified, foi, notwithstanding their oppo¬ 
sition before the arbitrators, no less than G5,000 acres of land and 1200 houses 
established their vaiious ancient lights over the Now Foust. It had,previous 
to this decision, been urged against the view which I ha\e given of the incep¬ 
tion of these common lights, that they were simply a jicrmissive indulgence 
from the Crown as some recompense for the infliction of the forest laws ui»on 
pnvate lands ; but a stiong argument arises against this theory from the fact, 
that of these 65,000 acres to which the rignts were adjudged to attach only 
2600 are within the circle of the foiest houndaiies. 

“ The deer being removed, it would seem miturally to follow that the laws for 
their preservation would have passed aw a} also, and the oflicial evidence given 
before the Select Committee ot the House, as well as tht suggestions in the 
Beport of the Committee which has been quott*d, diiectly le*d the Commoners 
to that conclusion, the solicitor in ehaige ot the Bill, win n under exaniuiation, 
repeatedly and distinctly stating that it w'ould have the Clown as Loid ol the 
Manor, with the sole claim to soil and timber. But the Bill as it became law 
did not bear out his iuter[)r( tation An inguiious woidingot the l)i*er Henioval 
Act itselt, aud the non-RjiCttl ol the section of the Act ot William 111. by 
which “ fence-month ” passixi fiom the region of tin forest hw and liecame re¬ 
cognised by the statute law, bad hft it o|»tn to the (’rown first to rtinove the 
deer, and then to claim jiowerto enforce ail tonst laws as it they weie i»n*«ent 
The oldest mhabitaut had up to this time never licard ol the woid “ lence- 
month," nor bad his cattle evtr b<»en disturlicd in their gra/mg grounds for 
the protection of the fawns, but now the duel Commissiouei ol Woods issued 
^ placard announcing his intention of clearing the lorest ol cattle for the pur¬ 
pose of protecting non-existent doe*r duiitig the ]>ioduction of an imaginary 
progeny. He might, with equal discretion and good fiuth, have added a lormal 
prohibition to all owntrs of profierty w'lthin the forest not to build any more 
houses, nor plough an j fields, nor cut their timber. Such commands would have 
been equally respected, and v ould have been enforced with equal safety. I need 
hardly say that, though the placani ornamented the forest trees, no cattle were 
driven oil the forest. The attack, however, could not be lorgotten ; but, lest it 
should be, it was kept alive by a suggestion made by a local official to the 
headquarters at Whitehall, which afterwards was made public, advocating the 
future enclosure of plantations m such a way as most to depreciate the value 
of the common rights, and so to prepare for the time when the Crown might 
see the favourable momeut for demaudmg a division. It wanted one more told 
stroke to complete the strategy, and this was delivered about two years 
ago, when the CineJ Commissioner presented a rej[)ort to H.M. Tmsury on 
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the New Foreet, in which he claimed all forestal rights, notwithstanding the 
removal of the deer, not only over the wastes of the forests, but over all the 
private lands within its ambit—a pretension which had b^n publicly dis¬ 
claimed by one of his immetliate predecessors in office. Thus, therefore, it now 
stands. Enormous plantations, in blocks of thousands of acres, have been 
created, through which the Crown claims the power of preventing the passage 
of the public, even along the ancient highways, and this vast extent ol land, 
which was valuable in its onginal state, has become, after an exi>enditure of some 
101, per acre, worth far less than it was belorc the outlay, aud all possible im¬ 
provement barred for generations. There may at this moment be about 
So,000 acres of heath-land still open, but of this area the Government surveyor 
speaks as “ unfit for cultivatiou,” whilst only a very limited space of land, 
which 18 pronounced by the same authority as “ pi ofitable,” remains unenclosed 
for the use of the Commoneis. The safety, too, of the remnantb of the ancient 
woods, wliose beauty and jncturrsque value it is beyond my ixiwer to describe, 
IS threatened, and so the ciijoi nient of the public in the glory of the unequalled 
landscape is in the utmost iisk ot extinction. 

** You will not wondei, then, when ^ou consider the singular laws which bear 
upon the Foitiit, and the still more remarkable waj of using and administering 
those laws ol late }ear8, that the ovxntrs of land, whether to a gieat or small 
extent, view with some anxiety the jtosition of their aft urs, or that the public, 
to judge from letters winch now trequently appear m the new*»paj)ers, and 
from th( sjieKiehes made during the last hw months, lo(.>k u|H>n the present 
state of the Ntw Forest as that ol a ijcrjxtual chaos. Still, the nimsl} is 
iicith* r ititiic.ite nor diflu ult. Jt uqnius only to follow out that louise which 
has btHD so otten reeoranundtd b,\ those whohA%ccirttull> weighed me subject. 
Let then lx* a strictly lautial and irnpirtial tiibunal eonshtuted, ma ht such a 
tiibutul, alter due inquii^, make a dnision Ik tween the Crown and the Com¬ 
moners, totally txeludmg taeh tioin au) lights or power over the share ol the 
other. The ap[)oiutmeiit ol suth a triUinal would silence tlie comphun..sof 
the Commoners, or it not, would dtpint them of that jHiblic s\mj>ath\ and 
bupjKiit which the> now ueeive Ihe tftext ol the sevtrance ol Uie&t joint- 
inoprietorshijr would lollow in the natural eoiirse ol events. Ihe nation would 
becoiuo iwjsst*ssed ol a valuable piojRrtv, Irttd Iroiii all the restrutive* iiieiim- 
brauces which now exist, aud liu llousi of Ciunmons would take can. that it 
was piojHil^ admmisUi(d, whost, on tlu other liaiul, tin Commoinis would 
be sme, lor the sake of then own hnaiieial interista, to e4in\ out such im- 
proveimuts ujxm their exclusive share as might bo cajiable ol pioving 
remunerativ c. 

“ 1 iiavc written at far greater length than I intended, but I found it impos¬ 
sible to give any fair view of the jK*culiar laws which aftt*ct the }vovv Foiest 
without adverting to tlio admmistratiun ot those laws, aud, in some little 
degree, to the consequence's. Hut what 1 have written, still, is but an incom¬ 
plete sketch, the value aud interest of which consist only in the accunivyof the 
lines which 1 have endeavoured to trace.” * 

^ As these sheets are passing through the press, an important meeting of the 
commoners has been held at L^udhurst, which may be regaided as the Forest 
metropolis. The meeting was well attended, aud presided over by one of the 
members of the county, and appeared to be pretty unanimous in favour of retaimng 
as much of the Forest as possible* for pasturage It appears, from what was stated, 
that two Bills were inteuded to be brought into Parliament during the present 
session,one by the Crown and the other by the commoners, which were somewhat 
utagonistic to ^ach other, although l>oth embraced the idea of a division of 
interests between the Crown and the commoners. The Crown, it was mumated, 
wished to exchange timber for land, but the commoners wanted pastuisge, not 
timber; yet, surely, if a portion of the open forest is given up to the commoners. 
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IV. —Thb Animals of the Fobest. ' 

One strong plea that might be urged for continuing the Forest 
as it is, would be afforded if there were any prized and par¬ 
ticular breed that it was desirable to rescue from extinction. In 
times gone by, we heard a good deal about the value of the 
Forest ponies; but in the absence of every endeavour to improve 
the breed, and the more than indifference with which every 
attempt from others to attain this object has been received by 
the Foresters, or owners of ponies, no plea can be urged on this 
score. So long as inferior large-headed stallions are turned out 
promiscuously, it is in vain for any one to think of improvement 
by selecting improved male animals; although when this has 
occasionally been done by private means, the good qualities of 
the Forest breed has shown itself in the produce. Mr. Bone, 
of Avon, has had for some years an old Arab stallion, and it is 
astonishing what capital stock he has raised from Forest mares. 
They have been sold for good prices on many occasions, and one 
at the Bath and West of England show at Southampton, in 1869, 
(not, however, as a Forester, but as a Galloway), gained a first 
prize. At this show every effort was made by the local 
committee, by the offer of numerous prizes, to bring out the 
Forest people with their mares and stallions. But there was no 
response whatever; and it was felt by many that a breed that 
appears to have no friends must submit to the fate that belongs 
to the destitute. 


due provision must be made for the preservation of the ornamental timber. Where 
this timber is found, there is also the best pasturage; and such spots also present 
the most suitable sites for building, and consequently the most valuable and sale¬ 
able land. Some compromise will, therefore, be necessary, not onlj between the 
Crown and the commoners, but amongst the commoners themselves; for, whilst 
the meeting in question may be considered to represent the owners of property 
and commoners residing within the Forest, yet there are large numbers of tee 
latter on the outside whose claims are equally good, but who, either from the dis¬ 
tance at which they reside, or from the improved system of husbandry they 
adopt and the improved animals they breed, have in great measure ceased to 
exercise their Forest rights, and would, therefore, no doubt, prefer to receive com¬ 
pensation in some other form, such as land or money. One great advantage in 
retaining the most picturesque portion of the Forest would be teat it would settle 
the question of the recreation ground for the neighbouring towns and villages, by 
granting the boon required in the most effectual manner. In return for a conces¬ 
sion of ornamental timber the rights of tur^ry might well be given np; although 
▼e were sorry to observe in a report of the meeting, though we scarcely can 
believe it, that such right—or rather, barbarism of the dark ages—would be 
supported both by the Crown and the commoners. It was elicited at the meeting 
that the cost to the Crown of a three-year-old buck used to be computed to 
amonnt to 1121L; so that, if this be correct, we cannot be suiprised at the Deer 
Removal Act having been introduced. Supposing that the witees of the resident 
commoners are gratified by the retention of the greater part of the open 
on-which there is grass really growing, for the exercise of pasturage, there will 
still be a large area left on which now there is no hut which may advan* 

tageoosly be devoted tq agricultural purposes.—W.C. 8. 
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The quotidlaiisi Derby favourite, Autocrat^ bas for many years 
held his head-quarters at Lymington, on the borders of the 
Forest, and occasionally his services have been rendered to this 
neighbourhood, and his blood has in the second generation been 
introduced here and there with very good effect, so that some of 
the best ponies in the Forest have been the grandsons of old 
Autocrat. No better proof can be afforded as to how well, how 
kindly, and how successfully one-fourth blood will intermingle 
and improve native stock. The produce have been of a larger 
size than usual—Galloways in fact—and much more valuable. 
If the system had been followed of not allowing stallions to be 
turned out, but keeping the mares at home till they had seen 
the horse, great improvement might have been effected, and 
a valuable race of animals might have been raised. For the 
Foresters, although so neglected, are not without their virtues; 
they are hardy, and have good fine limbs, and gootl action. 
Many of these Foresters of a larger size are used by the small 
farmers as farm horses, and for carting timber and other Forest 
productions; and it is no uncommon thing to see one of these 
Hat-sided little beasts pull away more than a ton of pitwood, or 
of sand, they are so extremely staunch. If the mares of this 
race had been put to small compact cart stallions, they would 
have produced some of the most profitable farm horses any one 
could possess. This bas been done in several instances, and 
with good effect. 

With regard to the cattle, they are useful and hardy, though 
small; and as they have never had the opportunity of putting 
on fat or flesh, there has been nothing to distract their attention 
from the production of milk. They have no doubt been ex¬ 
tensively crossed with the Guernsey and Jersey breeds—the 
Norman, as they are commonly termed; but they are much 
more hardy than their pure-bred ancestors, although they do not 
give such rich milk. It is very common to find these animals 
in the Forest in the depth of winter as well as during the summer 
months, on the principle, we suppose, that although they have no 
right to be there at this period, there is no great wrong com¬ 
mitted. There are, in the hands of various private proprietors 
in the Forest, henls of pure-bred Jersey and Guernsey cattle, 
which have proved their excellence at various cattle shows. 

V. The Manors of the Forest. 

It has been already stated that in ancient times the Forest was 
more than double its present extent. It comprehended, in¬ 
deed, those large tracts of outlying land known as the manors, 
which for some centuries have been private property, having 
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probably been granted originally by the Crown, for services 
rendered by the ancestors or predecessors of the present pro¬ 
prietors. The larger portion of the Forest rights belong to the 
owners and occupiers of the property interspersed or immediately 
bordering the Forest. The largest manor is that of Beaulieu, at 
present belonging to Lord Henry Scott, M.P, for the county. 
It is situated on the south of the Forest, and on the side of the 
Beaulieu river, and comprehends some useful farms and large 
woods. It extends from north to south some 5 miles, and from 
east to west between 2 and 3. Like that of other manors, the 
land is above the average of the Forest in quality. 

On its eastern side, we have the manors of Fawley and Ex- 
bury, the former containing the noble mansion of E. A. Drum¬ 
mond, Esq. It consists of various farms of fair average land 
favourable for roots and for barley, the quality of the latter 
being well adapted for malting. It is bordered by the South¬ 
ampton Water on the east, and the Forest on the west. Exbury, 
a smaller manor, borders the Solent on the south, and the few 
farms belonging to it are various in quality. 

Hobury manor, belonging to W. H. Stanley, Esq., immediately 
adjoins, and contains some useful farms. Second or third in size, 
but first with regard to the numerous rights it enjoys over the 
Forest, is Brockenhurst, the seat of J. Morant, Esq. It extends 
from beyond the village on the north nearly to Ljmington. 
The park occupies a considerable portion of the manor, and 
abounds, as well as the adjoining farms, with oak timber. 

The manor of Minstead, the property of H. Compton, Esq., 
is a compact estate in the north-eastern central part of the Forest, 
being some 3 miles by 2 miles in extent It embraces a fine 
park, and in the adjoining grounds are to be found some of the 
finest rhododendrons in the kingdom, a result partly due to the 
moisture of the soil, and partly to the mild and favourable character 
of the climate. On this estate the land has been treated liberally 
for some years, and, so treated, it is very favourable for roots. 

Burley manor is the seat of W. C. D. Esdaile, Esq., who, 
residii^ in the midst of the Forest, has taken a great interest in 
all matters connected with it, and whose views on various points 
are worthy of much attention. Mr. Esdaile has very much 
improved his land by means of marling and otherwise. 

There are many other estates, of various degrees of import¬ 
ance, bordering the Forest, the rights on which have been fully 
established. 

VI.— The Enclosures. 

There appear to have been 13,727 acres enclosed under the 
Acts William Ul. and George III., of which 6772 acres have 
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since been di8eiic|bsed open^ and 955 acres have been 

enclosed again. ^ die Deer Mmdval Act, 10,000 acres were 
furtlw Itllowed to ve enclosed, of which 3090 acres were actually 
enrM||pd in 1867y^«id since then a further 1552 acres up to the 
prefem titoe 9 together 4642 acres; and leaving 5358 

acres over which £he Crown has not yet exercised its rights. In 
addition to this, there are between 5000 and 6000 acres of 
ancient Forest which do not appear ever to have been enclosed. 
There are thus 12,772 acres that may be considered open Forest, 
11,597 acres in the form of enclosures, and 5358 acres intended 
to be enclosed under the powers of the Deer Removal Act, 
making altogether a sum total amounting to within a few 
thousands of half the Forest. It is to be hoped that if the 
Forest is to be dealt with as a whole for the general interest, 
the Crown will not exercise its rights over the parts not yet 
enclosed ; so thal|(kny additional planting may be put in practice 
<m the poor 8and% and confined to fir, with a view of obtaining 
a soil by the time the plantations are fit to cut. 

The planting of the recent enclosures of the Forest has been very 
effectually done, and according to the Returns moved for in 1867, 
with great attention to economy, the total expense being under 
6/. per acre, of which two-thirds is for labour. As this amount 
comprehends the expense of open drains, 25<. per acre, the 
expense of planting fir alone would not amount to more than 4^. 
per acre, unless the land were trenched or broken up. 

The geographiqpd divisions of the Forest consist of 15 walks, 
each being under the supervision of a particular ofiicer, whose 
duty formerly consisted chiefly in looking after the deer. Thus 
we have, as our map will show, the following walks:—Ashley, 
Ashurst, Bramblehill, Broomy, Boldrewood, Burley, Castle- 
Malwood, Denny, E^eworth, Holmsley, Irons Hill, Lady Cross, 
Rhinefield, Whitby Ridge, and Wilverley. 

The officers of the Forest are the Deputy Surveyor, first, 
second, and third Assistants; Clerk, eight Foresters, and twelve 
Woodmen, inclucung Constables. The annual expense for the 
past year was 24894 for salaries and allowances. 

The expenditure for planting for the same year was 44664 8s. 5d., 
which, however, includes 14684 Is. fid. as the value of trees and 
plants supplied to the Forest by its own nurseries. 

The receipts for the sale of produce amount to 8310/. 13s. 8d., 
but the labour in preparing this for sale was 21924 14s. lOd., 
and 22364 for labour and materials, un^nr the head of main¬ 
tenance. Altogether the expenditure exceeded the receipts by 
2284 17s. 8d; but then the large sum above stated was ex- 

K 'ed in planting. It is proper to state that no less than 
was received for fees for licenses to sport over the Forest; 
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and for Forest dues and pannage 178/. 18#. ld,\ whilst Mr. 
Dickenson pays 490/. as rent for his farms, and 326Z. 1#. 6d. as 
additional rent for drainage and other works. » 

VII. Geology.* 

The New Forest is occupied by live formations belonging to 
the Middle and Upper Eocene groups, viz., the Lower Bags^ot, 
Bracklesham, BarUm, Upper Bagshot, and the Fluviomarine or 
Headon Beds. The lowest in the geological scale, the Lower 
Bagshot Sand, is found within the Forest limits only at the 
extreme northern corner, where it underlies the gravel of the 
highest ground between Godshill Enclosure and Woolmer Post, 
and comes to the surface in the “bottoms” which run up from 
the Avon Valley towards Bramshaw Telegraph. 

The Bracklesham beds likewise underlie the gravel covering 
of the highest part of the Forest between Woolmer Post and 
Black Bush Plain, from which they extend by Eyeworth, Amber- 
wood, Sloden, and Woodford Bottom, in a south-westerly direction, 
in a band about 2^ miles broad. 

The Barton Clay also forms the substratum of the gravel on 
the highest ground at Black Bush Plain. The division between 
it and the Bracklesham beds is roughly defined by a line drawn 
in a south-westerly direction from the Forest boundary, where it 
is crossed by the road from Bramshaw to Salisbury, by Eyeworth 
Lodge and Broomy Lodge, towards Ringwood. Its breadth at 
the western boundary of the Forest is about two miles from the 
line just defined to near Picked Post; it underlies the gravel on 
Picked Plain, and occupies an irregularly shaped area to the 
south of Boldrewood, comprising the Burley and Oakley enclo¬ 
sures. From Boldrewood Lodge the southern boundary runs in 
an irregular line between Minstead and Lyndhurst, by Irons Hill 
Lodge and Ashuist Lodge to the Forest boundary near Langley 
Wood. The breadth of this formation, measured in a north¬ 
westerly direction from this point to Bramshaw enclosure, is 
nearly ten miles. 

The Upper Bagshot Sands extend south from Picked Plain by 
Burley and Rhinefield to Boldrewood Lodge, lapping round the 
Barton Clay, the southern edge of which they follow in a belt of 
varying breadth by Lyndhurst, Pondhead, and Culverley, to 
Dibden Bottom. The Fluviomarine or Headon Beds occupy a 
considerable part of the south of the Forest. The division between 

* This section of the paper has been kindly re-written, in explanation of the 
accompanying map, by my friend Mr. T. Cwrington, F.G.B., who has fully 
described the superficial deposits of the south of Hampshire in the * Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society/ for November, 1870 (vol. xxv., p, 628.)—Edit. 
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these beds and the Upper Bagshot Sands runs from a little south 
of Burley Beacon (which is capped by an outlier) to Holmsley 
Station, round Wilverley enclosure to Rhinefield Lodge, New 
Park, and to a point \\ mile east of Lyndhurst, from which it 
bends eastward, and takes a tolerably straight course by Denny 
Lodge to Penerley, ar^ thence in a north-easterly direction round 
Beaulieu Heath. To me south of this lirie all the country to the 
coast is occupied by the Headon Beds. 

Speaking roughly, the area of the Forest may be said to be 
divided among these formations in the following proportions :— 
Fluviomarine, or Headon Beds, one-third; Upper Bagshot, one- 
fourth; Barton, one-fourth; Bracklesham and Loi;\er Bagshot 
together, one-tenth. 

Lying alike upon parts of all the above formations is a sheet 
of flint-gravel, which varies from 2 feet to 6 or 8 feet in thick¬ 
ness, and extends uniformly over the open plains and heaths of 
the Forest. It covers a plateau of very irregular shape, which 
extends from the northern extreinit) of the Forest to Burley, 
and is spread over a succession of open heaths, stretching from 
Burley Beacon cast\iards to the borders of Southampton Water. 
The gravel gives to the surface the same charader, whatever 
the underlying stratum may be. The Headon Beds, consisting 
of clays and marls, afford some of the best land in the Forest; 
but o\er one-third of their aiea they are covered by gra\el, oi; 
which barren heaths prevail, as about Beaulieu. 

About one-third ol the Forest is covered with this gravel, and 
its extent has been shown on the accompanying map. There 
are, however, other superficial deposits scatteicnl over the lower 
ground whith are not shown. They consist of gravel mixed 
with clav, mail, and loam, in different proportions and varying 
from a mere wash to se\eial feet in thii'kncss. Though they 
are but of partial occunence, they often exercise an important 
influence on the character of the soil. The Ujiper Bagshot 
Sands generally affoid a poor soil; but where they are covered 
by these alluvial <leposits, and watered by the numerous tributary 
streams of the Beaulieu Uiver, some good land is found. 

With reference to the agricultural capabilities of the Forest, 
Mr. Spooner states, “1 do not think, that we should err very much 
in stating that one-third is incapable, at the present time, of pro¬ 
fitable tillage, although a part, or the whole, might be planted 
with larch and fir U) some advantage. One-third may admit 
of cultivation by the aid of burning, draining (where required), 
and marling or chalking. The other third consists, for the most 
part, of land occupied by new or old plantations, or open forest, 
adapted for timber, and would supply the most profitable spots to 
be offered for sale, and might realise from 50/. to 30/. per acre.” 

VOL. VIL—S. 8. K 
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VIII. Streams. 

Probably there is no better mode of describing the surface 
of a country than by giving an account of its rivers and their 
contributaries; for although a geological description will, to 
a certain extent, serve to convey an idea of its general character, 
yet, with the exception of pointing out its alluvial deposits, it 
often fails in common with other means of procuring the same 
information, in indicating the good spots from the bad, because 
it deals with the subsoil rather than the surface, and we thus 
often find as belonging to the same formation the most barren 
spots, and land highly productive. On the other hand, the 
presence of running water is an unfailing indication of the exist¬ 
ence of the proximity of the best land which its geological forma¬ 
tion will furnish. It will also serve to show the levels and the 
prevailing aspect of the surface. I have alieady observed that the 
Forest has no rivers, properly so called, but some of its streams 
convey no small contribution to the two rivers between which it 
is situated—the Avon and the Test. The former has the giant^s 
share, receiving the surplus rainfall of the north-western part, 
extending to the westward as far as Fritham, embracing a dis¬ 
trict equal to some ten or twelve square miles, and joining the 
river at various points between and including Fordingbiidge and 
Ringwood. A small portion of the north-eastern part of the 
Forest, commencing about Fridiam, drains into the River Test 

The Lyndhurst Race-course is a moderately-elevatcHl piece of 
land, l}ing on the right as one enters Lyndhurst from the east. It 
is poor and heathy on the hill, and boggy at the base. The 
water on the south of this hill crosses the turnpike-road and joins 
the brook, passing at the foot of Ashurst Lodge into the Ipley 
stream. On the north side of the race-ground the water takes a 
different direction, coming from Minstead, and beyond it it runs 
through the Forest and inclosures parallel with the Southampton 
Road, and is here called Dogben Gutter. It forms a large pond, 
called Costicles Pond, at the north of Lyndhurst Road Station, 
where it leaves the Forest and pursues its circuitous course 
through private property for the space of two or tlirec miles, 
and, ^ter receiving another brook coming from the Forest, enters 
the sea at the tidal mill at Eling. 

The old turn])ike-road from Romsey and Southampton to 
Ringwood, by way of Stony Cross, does not enter the Forest 
until it reaches Cadnam, some nine miles from Southampton. It 
here crosses the old mail road from Romsey to Lyndhurst, and 
ascends by a long steep hill to the high ground of the F'orest, by 
Stony Cross, 347 feet above the level of the sea. The road 
pursues a distance of about 12 miles through the Forest in this 
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direction till it approaches Ring wood. About three-fourths of 
the land to the north of this road drains into the Avon, as before 
mentioned, by various streams, whilst the water from about one- 
fourth, by means of small brooks, takes an easterly circuitous 
course and joins the river Test a mile or two only before it enters 
the sea at Redbridge. It is a peculiarity in North Hampshire 
that most of the strongest land is found on the high ground and 
the tops of the hills. This is not the case in the Forest, for the 
worst land, the thinnest and most arid, is more frequently on the 
highest ground. The road we have just been speaking of passes 
over some of the high land of the Forest, and we may adduce the 
tract of land on eac h side of Picked Post, and thence to Burley 
Beacon, as presenting its most unfavourable aspect. The geo¬ 
logical subdivision to which it belongs, the Upper Bagshot sands, 
does not convey a moie favourable impression as to its capa¬ 
bilities. Standing on the high land near Fritham, nearly 400 feet 
above the level of the sea, we find the land around us slopes to 
the right and to the left as we look to the south, the larger part 
being to the right. When, however, we get to tlie south of the 
Southampton and Ringwood load, we find the Forest streams, 
which are very numerous, although taking the most ciicuitous 
course, draining a considerable quantity of land. I'he Beaulieu 
river, which is na\igable for small vessels for some miles in a 
north-westerly direction fiom the Solent, is lined on each side 
by cultivated land belonging to the Beaulieu manor; and its 
various farms, the park at the Palace, and the ruins of the old 
monastery, all point out that in ancient times, as well as at the 
present, it i^as legarded as an oasis in the desert. A rather con¬ 
siderable amount of waU'r is found at Beaulieu, which is fe<l by 
contributories extending both east and west in a noith-westerly 
direction to the land round Burley Beacon, and also b\ an eastern 
branch, called the Iplev stream, which drains the greater portion 
of the land l}ing west of the L^ndhurst and L}mington road, and 
on both sides of the i ail way. 

The South-Western Railway, which enters the Forest at the 
Lyndhurst Road station, where it crosses the Southampton and 
Lymington road, gi\es its passengers a favourable impiession of 
the locality during tlie summei, for not only do they behold the 
flourishing enclosures exlc*nding towards Lyndhurst, but also the 
beautiful wotKlland sceneiy in the neighbourhood of Ashurst 
Lodge. The land, too, in this locality, belonging to the Barton 
clay, is of a character very fa>ouiable to cultivation, as shown 
by two analyses, which we subjoin.* Its value, so enhanced by 

* Altaiyset of F ■’exl Soih. —Th*e following anal) sis was made fn>m a sample 
of soil taken fiom the ueighlmurliood of Ashnrst Lotlge—a part taxourable for 
the growth of tunber. It is situated on the Barton claj, There is a fair depth 
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the beauty of the woodland scenery and the flourishing state of 
its trees, will, it is hoped, rescue it from the plough, and pre¬ 
serve it as an ornament to some neighbouring town, and mus 
convey to future generations a most favourable impression and 
reminiscence of the ancient Forest. 

The railway pursues a very devious course from its entrance, 
just spoken of, to its exit on approaching Ringwood, justifying 
its sobriquet of the Corkscrew line. Leaving L>ndhurst some 
miles on the right, it proceeds at first in a southerly and then 
in a westerly direction towards the coast, leaning towards Beau¬ 
lieu in its course, and touches the sea by means of its branch 
from Brockenhurst to Lymington. The main line takes a 
westerly course by Holmsley station, after which it turns towards 
the north, in order to reach Ringwood. During this circuitous 
journey it passes many spots well deserving of cultivation, and 

of soil, and the subsoil is clay, but not of a very retentive character. The sample 
analysed was about two inches from the surface Altogether, from its external 
aspect, we should consider it as a favourable specimen ot forest-land. It will be 
seen that it has a feiir amount of phosphoric acid .— 


Moisture .. .... . . 

. .. 1*10 

Organic matter, &c. 

Oxide of iron and alumina 

6*42 

1 41 

Lime . 


Magnesia. 

. *33 

Sulphuric acid ..... 


Phosphoric acid .... 
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Carbonic acid . .. .. .. 


Insoluble siliceous matters (sand cla)) .. 

90 *.50 

Alkaline salts. 

*93 

100 00 


Albfbt Spooner, D«r. 9, 1870. 

The next analysis is from the Upper Bagshot sands The sample was taken 
with the heath growing on it attached, the roots of which could not be altogether 
separated, which accounts for more organic matter being found than might be 
expected. The soil was ver^ thm, and the subsoil was sand ; indeed, it was very 
near a large sand-pit, from which thousands of tons of sand liad been shipped for 
the manufacture of coarse glass. The bottom of the old pit bad been ]ilanted 
with firs, which were growing admirably. 

A particular feature in this and the preceding analysis is the absence of lime. 
We are rather disposed to draw a favourable augury from this than otherwise, os 
the remedy is readily obtainable in the form of marl and chalk. 
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Albert Spoomkb, Jan. IS, 1871. 
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tliis is the more important, inasmuch as one of the chief de-^ 
iiciencies in the Forest land being lime, its carriage, in the form 
of chalk, can be economically provided by the railway. Indeed, 
with the exception of some poor sandy land near the old station 
at Beaulieu Road, most of the land on each side of the railway, 
not occupied by enclosures, is very suitable for cultivation. Some 
portion, indeed, is already covered by fine gorse, and the undu¬ 
lated surface of the greater part is extremely favourable for the 
plough. In this journey of 20 miles and upward the larger 
portion is through the Forest proper, only about 4 miles being 
lined by enclosures, some tither II miles through old enclosures, 
now thrown open, and about the same extent through private 
property, leaving 10 miles through the Forest itself, at any point 
of which chalk can be con\eniently brought and laid down. 

Passing on to the remaining streams of the Forest, we find on 
the southern coast, some four miles west of the mouth of the 
Beaulieu liver, a small biook, which discharges itself into the 
sea; it reaches a few miles to the north and passes near P^lewell 
House, where there is some culti\ated land. Some two or three 
miles fuither to the west we come to the inlet of the sea at 
L^inington, which receiv es a small ri\ er. This may be considered 
the most important river in tlie Forest, for it extends some 
twelve miles to the north-west, and by its numerous tiibutaries 
drains no small extent of land. Its longest affluent first appears 
near Ot knell enclosure, which since 1815 has been tin own open. 
It drains thi^ wood, then crosses the turnpike-road between Stony 
Cross and Picked Post, traverses in a southerly direction the 
large enclosures in Boldrewood walk, receiving accessions from 
tributar> biooks on each side, and after being joined b^ a bianch on 
the east(*rn side, almost of c*qual importance to itself, issues from 
the enclosutes and proceeds by A Hum Green to Queen Meadow. 
It is here joined b^ a branch rising near Boldrewood Lodge, and 
with this ac cession passes through New Park at its south-westerly 
border, being here joined by two very important branches, one 
risirg neailj as far to the noith as the main branch, but more to 
the west, and passing fust south and then ejist by Burley Lodge. 
The other bianch proceeds thiough Bui ley Manor and Rhinefield 
in a due easterlj diiection, diainmg the land at the noith of the 
railway between llolmslej and Biockcnhurst These branches, 
joining the trunk at New Paik, no doubt assist, in conjunction 
with other natural advantages, to render this spot, by means of 
a spirited outlay in inanuies, the most productive pait of the 
Forest. With these accessions the stream crosses the railway 
above Brockenhurst, and proceeds by the manor and through 
Boldre to Lymington, thus draining in its course a very con¬ 
siderable portion of the Forest—^a space nut only ten miles in 
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lenglih, but from four to six miles also in breadth, amounting on 
the whole to one-third or nearly one-half of the Forest 

We have yet another stream to notice, but it is of much less 
importance than the last. It first appears west and south of 
Holmsley station, takes a zigzag and easterly course some four 
miles in the Forest by Wootton enclosures, then turns towards 
the south and enters the sea to the west of Lymington. 

IX. Ageicultural Features. 

The contour of the Forest exhibits gentle elevations and moderate 
sized plains; neither lofty hills nor deep valleys, and very few dead 
flats. The streams, which for the most part rise in the northern 
part, take a southerly course towards the sea; but in their course 
there are no rapids nor falls, so that the declination of the land 
from the north to the south is gradual. The aspect is exceedingly 
good, being for the most part southerly and westerly ; and the 
agricultural question to solve is, how far will this favourable 
aspect and mild climate atone for the natural and enforced poverty 
of the soil. Opinions differ extremely as to the value of the 
Forest land. Hudibras laid down the axiom long ago, that 

“ The greatest value of a thing 
Is just as much as it will bring ” 

And probably it would be the wiser plan to leave this question 
to be decided with several others by tlie test of public com¬ 
petition. There are some who are sanguine enough to antici¬ 
pate that 20,000 acres would, thus submitted, realise 50/. per 
acre. But although a small portion may reach this sum, we 
are certainly not justified in thus estimating so large an amount 
as 20,000 acres. A very useful criterion, and perhaps the best 
within our reach, is afforded b\ the public* sale of the land appro¬ 
priated to defray the cost of the Deer Removal Bill, when ;^56 
acres, 2 roods, 20 poles, realized 801)4/. lOi?., or somewhat over 
24/. j^r acre. It may be urged that land is more valuable now 
than it was some sixteen years ago, when this occurred, and that 
people were not then alive to its value ; but, in opposition to this, 
it may be urged that the land selec tecl for sale was divided into 
lots and bordered land owned by private propiietors, bj whom in 
most instances it was purchasecl. We therefore think we should 
be nearer the truth if the 20,000 acres were estimated at 25/. per 
acH'e, valuing perhaps the timber on it separately. On this esti¬ 
mation we have a sum of half a million ; and if a certain portion 
of the poor land could be attaclied to each lot, the property, at 
the sum we have put it at, would certainly l>e well sold. 

With regard to the other land for agric ultural purposes, public 
auction would still be the best mode of ascertaining its value, 
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fpecial care being taken that by the conditions of the sale the 
adoption of the wisest measures for bringing it into cultiva¬ 
tion should be secured, and each purchaser be debarred from 
injuring his neighbour or occasioning any public nuisance. If 
an average of 10/ or 12/ per acre could be obtained, it would 
probably be the wisest system for bunging it into cultivation 
The marl pits might be turned to much greater pecuniary 
advantage than is the case at present, but the royalty should be 
reduced from 6d to 3d ; and as the supply is comparatii ely 
boundless, a considerable quantity existing alongside the rail 
might be transported beyond the Forest to improve the poor 
Bagshot sands on the west of the Avon and on each side oi the 
railway, adistiict that the traveller looks at with surpiise, particu¬ 
larly when he finds that the land belongs to private proprietors. 

These poor sands are sterile because they will not retain mois¬ 
ture sufficientU, and because thc^y are deficient in certain im¬ 
portant constituents, sue h as the oxides oi iron and alumina, as 
well as carbonate of lime It has been found elsewhere that 
under sewage such soils become extremely fertile, and if that 
cannot be expected in the Forest, the other constituents above 
mentioned may be all supplied by the marl—the oxide ed irem 
and alumina to the extent e>l 10 })er cent, and caibonate of lime 
to that of Nothing, there foie, can be more desirable than 
that these natural privileges should be freely applied to the poor 
sands within a icasonable distance It is fortunately the case that 
there are seime thousinds eif acres within an easy distance of the 
marl pits In some instances and on other soils, wheie it may be 
surmised that the appl it at lem of too mueh marl may render the 
land too adhesive, and yet lime is very much rtquiied, a remedy 
IS easily found in the use of chalk, instead of, or in company with 
marl, or eitherwise exjieriments may be made in burning the 
marl, and thus destroying the cohesiye propeities of its clay and 
rentleiing its lime oi still more value This latter plan is thrown 
out as a hint, foi although theoretically coireet, it may not succeed 
unless the mechanical state of the burnt marl is favourable and 
corresponds to the burnt clay, which in manv heavy clay districts 
has been used with much sue cess Numerous instances are 
recorded in the * Journil^ where the system of burning clay on 
strong soils has been attended with great success 

When marl is used it should be applied as mueh as possible 
during the summer months, ior not only is it tlien oi lighter 
carnage, but it crumbles more leadilv, and mixes with the soil, 
whereas in winter it is apt to run together and injure the grass 
if placed thereon Theie is no doubt a considerable diiference 
in the various marls found in the borest, as regards the quantity 
of lime which they contam, and wc are inclined to thmk that 
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those nearest the coast abound most with this important con¬ 
stituent, and that it diminishes as we get inland. A gentleman 
farming on the coast sent, some little time since, several samples 
of marl from different pits in his neighboui hood to Dr. Voelcker 
for analysis, with the following result:— 


Moisture and water of combination 
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The samples, it will be seen, were in rather a dry state, which of 
course rather enhanced the percentage of other constituents than 
water; they were found to contain upwaids of 25 per cent, ol car¬ 
bonate, but, unlike chalk, no phosphate ol lime. The following 
analysis by Mr. Albert Spoonei is of a sample taken from a pit 
at Holmsley, near the railway, and slio\ivs but a small amount of 
lime. Mr. Esdaile, of Burley Manor, has applied marl found on 
his estate, a few miles north ol this, to his sandy soils with 
decided benefit, although only at the rate of 15 cart-loads per 
acre. On having this marl analysed, phosphite of lime was 
found to Ic absent, and caibonate of lime lather deficient. It 
is, of course, veiy important that an analysis should be made of 
marl before it is applied. Two sam})](‘s ol supposed marl weie 
recently sent me, and were found to contain no lime. When 
lime IS deficient, but not absent, it may be desiiablc to use 
chalk in conjunction with it. 


Sample of Mail from Ilolmley. 
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It has elsewhere been observed that the highest portion of the 
Forest IS to be found on its northern, or iath(»r its north-eastern, 
border. Thus we find that at Fritharn, near the Royal Oak, the 
level is 396 feet above the sea. Thence passing south in the 
direction of Lyndhurst, we find the liench marks give re¬ 
spectively 377, 373, and 166 feet. Taking the road from 
Cadnam to Ringwood, we find at Stony Cross 347 feet, and 
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further on 373, 230, 338, 208, 339, 333, and 311 feet at Picked 
Post, from which place it descends to 137 feet midway between 
that and Ringwood, There is also some high land in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Burley, where 306 and 279 leet are marked; but 
very near the latter only 156 feet at the foot of a hill 

At the point where one of the main branches of the stream 
which terminates at Lymington crosses the road we have lately 
mentioned, we find the bench raaik 230 leet. After pursuing a 
course for a mile, we find it at 183 feet, a fall of nearl;y 50 feet 
in that distance. Two miles further on we note it at 107 feet. 
Another branch of the same stream has a fall of 70 feet in the 
space of two miles. The a\eiage fall of the streams is, how¬ 
ever, about 24 feet per mile, from their origin to the sea. 
Although there are some plains and much bogg\ land in the 
Forest, the larger portion of its suiface consists of undulated 
land and low lulls, the major part of which sloj)c*s to the south 
and the west, although some portion has a noithcrh and easteily 
aspect The diiection of the stieams simply shows the slope of 
the \alley through which the> lun, for that of the land diained 
may he at right or obtuse angle's with these \al]e>s 

As the highest part of the Foiest is less than iOO feet, and the 
highest pait of ilainpshiie upwaids ol hOO leet, the contiast is 
most fa^ouiahle, and its moderate elevation goes far to counteract 
the pcueity of the soil 


X Rainfall. 

The rainf.ill of a district is imjMirtant as affecting its profitable 
cuIti\atioii, and iii dcteimining whether it is moie desiinhle in 
certain cases to glow coin or grass. It is a well known lae t tint tlie 
Eastern counties of Biitain are particularly suited to the giowth 
of corn, and the VVe‘stCMn to gi«iss, and this conesjjonds pietty 
closely to the diffeience m the laintall, which is considciablv 
greater in the West than in the E<ist Theie is a large bicadth 
of country hiiig in the centre ol [ ngland which is well adapted 
lor eithei, where the lainlall is not in excess, but wheie the land, 
on the New Red sandstone, is \ci\ laiourable loi retaining its 
feitilising moistuic. NotwithsUnding its small rainiall, the 
Eastern countic's aic celebratc'd loi the growth of roots, lor which 
a certain amount of summer moisture is a stnc qua non. This 
success is due partly to tlie fine state ol dmsion to which the 
surface of the land is natuiall> and artificially ic'duced, and 
partly to the fact that the diffeicnce in point ol ram between the 
East and the W^eit is not so remarkable or so difieient in the 
summer as the winter months. 1 he a\enrage rainiall of the king¬ 
dom IS considered to be about 26 inches, and il this is the case, 
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we may consider that the district of the Forest exceeds the 
average by about two inches; for on comparing a register kept 
by myself at Eling, I find the rainfall for the last eleven years 
amounts to 29*57 inches; whilst another kept by Mr. A. Hogg, 
land steward to E. A. Drummond, Esq., records during the same 
course of years an average of 31*84. Cadlands lies about ten 
miles south of Eling, and therefore so much nearer the Channel. 
In the absence of other records, we must assume the mean of 
the two, 30*7, to represent the average of the district, and this 
will be seen to exceed the general average of the kingdom by 
about 4 inches. 

This fall of upwards of 30 inches represents a weight of 
3000 tons annually per acre, or about 2,000,000 of tons per square 
mile ; and assuming that the Forest contains 100 square miles, we 
have a gross fall of 200,000,000 of tons per annum, of which we 
may consider 57*0 per cent, is evaporated, but leaving 84,000,000 
tons to be filtrated and pass annually to the sea. It is reasonable 
to expect that this large amount ol water, conveyed as it is by 
some ten or twelve different streams, seven or eight of which 
discharge directly into the sea, can be dealt with so as to insure 
some benefit from irrigation, and an abundant supply for }M>nds 
wherever they may be required. The following is the annual 
rainfall at Eling and at Cadland for the last 11 )ears, as noticed 
above:— 



Eling 

Curllaiulti. 

]Rno . 

. 34 43 

.. .. 38 30 

18(51 

26 13 

23 29 

18(52 

27*00 

3088 

18(53 

30 4(5 

27 38 

18(4 

22 88 

23 32 

18(55 . 

. 34 79 

.. .. 38(52 

18()(5 . 

. 33 92 

.. .. 4196 

18(57 . 

. 29*57 

.. .. 3018 

1868 

. 35*(53 

.... 38 03 

18(51) . 

. 27 91 

.. .. 32^3 

1870 . 

.21*()0 

.... 2rj-r)0 

Average .. 

. 29*57 

.. .. 31-84 


There are few mills and little mill-power within the ranges 
of the Forest, the fall of the streams being for the most part 
gentle; there is, however, no reason why the water in many 
situations could not be rendered available for irrigating the con¬ 
tiguous land. 

In some elaborate experiments carried on by Mr. Dickinson, 
of King’s Langl<*y, some years ago, and communicated by Mr. 
Parkes in his excellent pajier in the fifth volume of this Journal, 
we find that of an average rainfall of eight years, amounting to 
nearly 27 inches, 42*4 per cent, filtrated through the soil, and 
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57*6 per cent, evaporated. The evaporation was, of course, 
greatest during the six summer months, when it amounted to 
nearly 93 per cent, of the fall, while, in the six winter months— 
October to March inclusive—little more than one-fourth evapo¬ 
rated. In six of these years out of eight there was no filtration 
during four of the summer months. 

At present no doubt a large portion of the rainfall of the 
winter months remains in the bogs and low places of the Forest 
to be evaporated during the summer. This would be dealt with 
under a different system, and discharged into the watercourses, 
and the climate thereby greatly improved. 

XI. The Cultivation of the Forest. 

We now approach the most important, and at the same time 
the most didicult, branch of our subject, ^.e., the agricultural 
value of the land in the New Forest, and the means for its 
improvement Were we to rely on the expressed opinions of 
manj gentlemen living within and aiound the district in ques¬ 
tion, and whose oppoitunities for gaining infoimation are by no 
means to be despised, we should have to record the most dis- 
coidant and contradictory opinions ; and it would be difficult 
indeed for a stranger to find his way to the truth through such a 
chaos of ideas. Some w'ill insist that the soil thioughout only 
reqiiiies capital and labour (both of which it is contended wnmld 
be reinuiieratne) in order to coinert it, if not into a garden, at 
any rate into lei tile land, not inferior to the best of the sur¬ 
rounding ]iropeities. Others boldly maintain quite the opposite 
opinion, and contend that, with the exception of some of the 
land now covered with timber, the remainder is a waste, inca-v 
pable of redemption, that it w^ould never repay the expense 
of breaking up, and that it is not worth more than l.<?. t)d. per 
acie. but h opinions as the last have been expressi'd by those 
who possess forest lights, wlio exercise the right of pasturage, 
and who do not wish to relinquish these rights, but expiess a 
great idea of tlndr value. Such opposite views, however, 
appear to negative one another; lor surely if the land is of little 
or no value, the rights thereon can scarcely be worth retention. 
It must surely be the interest of the commoners, if tliey wish 
to secure g(»od coin])ensation for their claims, to enhance, rather 
than to depreciate, the quality of the land and the goodness 
of the pasturage. Probably there never was a case in* which 
the truth of the motto was better illustiated— 

“ In medio tutissimiis ibn.” 

It may, I think, be taken as a fact, that all the land occupied 
by furze would pay to break up and cultivate, and that much of 
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the land occupied by fern, particularly where it grows luxu¬ 
riantly, would also so respond. That any land that has pro¬ 
duced good timber would also pay for cultivation after the 
timber has been removed, and the bogs would, for the most part, 
after being drained. That where the heath grows freely and to 
some length, although it would be most prudent to wait two or 
three years after the right of turbary has been extinguished, so that 
the surface should be quite covered, and a large amount of ashes in¬ 
sured from the burning of the turfs, would }et, after the expiration 
of such time, pay for breaking up. However, after all this land has 
been thus secured for cultivation, there will \et be a very large 
margin so poor and unpromising, that it would be vain to expect 
that it could be bioken up for tillage with any prospect of remune¬ 
ration. The propoition of land at present occupied by timber, 
and including the new enclosures and the old ones disenclosed, 
are supposed to be about 27,000, so that this would leave about 
36,000 covei ed w ith heath, fern, and gorse; and there are some 
who entertain a strong opinion tliat 30,()00 of this is totally unfit 
for cultivation, and would not pay three per cent, for tlie capital 
expended in breaking it up; and that if it were devoted to 
planting fir, for which alone it may be fit, it would greatly 
injure the residential value of the neighbourhood to have this 
30,000 so planted, in addition to the 27,000 previously enclosed 
or under timber. There is much force in this argument, more 
particularly as, putting aside the claims of those now resident in 
the neighbourhood, it must be remembered that the greatest 
source ol revenue to be derived from the Forest would undoubt(*dly 
arise from the sale of spots for residence, of sufficient size to 
be attractive and desiiable. It would therefore be c^xtreme folly 
to do anything calculated to lessen the value of such 8]K>ts, and 
this fact offers to the present residents the best possible secu¬ 
rity that nothing will be d<ine likely to injure the residential 
value of the neighboui hood. 

I cannot, however, agree with the opinion that 30,000 acres 
are totally unfit for tillage, which, if correct, would leave only 
6000 suitable for that purpose. And althougli the ({uestion 
can only be settled by actual experiments, these might be in¬ 
stituted in different localities so as to decide the question without 
any great loss. Yet I must hazard the conjecture that not less 
than 20,000 acres would be found to repay the expense of tillage, 
thus leaving 16,000, one-half of which might be planted with larch 
and fir, and tlie other might remain o]>en, or be sold with the 
woody portion it adjoins. The residents could hardly complain 
of this, more particulaily if the timber in the old forests now 
thrown open were realised when of most value, and the land thus 
cleared devoted to tillage, reserving the new enclosures for timber 
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purposes for some years to come. As this plan would secure 
the drainage of all the bogs in the Forest, its climate would be 
improved, and the residents would therefore have nothing to 
complain of on the score either of health or beauty. In devoting 
a fair amount of the Forest for residential purposes the wooded 
parts would, of course, be selected, and the most attractive sites, 
whether these were to be found amongst the old woods or the 
present enclosures. The argument that has been used in opposi¬ 
tion to the scheme for submitting to public competition some of 
the best sites for residential purposes, viz., that that plan would 
not employ so much labour, nor produce so much food, as if cut 
up into small plots for tillage, will scarcely bear the test of 
argument; for it surely must be apparent that, by importing 
some of the capital realised in London or other large cities, we 
import and apply the means of employ ing a considerable amount 
of labour in building and laying out the grounds; in addition to 
which a considerable income, derived from other sources, would 
be permanently expended in the neighbourhood ; whilst in the 
scheme of small allotments it will be the income only produced 
by the soil itself that can be so expended, and, if Irom adverse 
seasons, it should not be remunerative, the occupants will become 
dependent on charity. Some have gone so far as to achocate a 
scheme closely bordering on communism, \ iz., that Government 
should supply the capital rec|uired, not only to bring the lancl 
into cultivation, but also to keep it going aiterwards. This, ol 
course, must cover a twelvemonth’s support to the man him¬ 
self, as, from being without capital, he would require to be kept 
a twehemonth before his produce could be realized. With equal 
reason it might lie argued that the Government should supply 
capital for our shoemakers and tailors, and all small tradesmen 
deficient in capital. 1 may dismiss this scheme with the obser¬ 
vation that it would be contrary to our system, unsupported by 
our laws, and would, 1 feel sure, prove in the end calamitous 
in its results. There will be abundance of opportunities of test¬ 
ing the advantages of small allotments, should many of the 
small commoners receive their compensation in land, which 
they will either cultivate themselves, or dispose of to others. 
Besides which, sufficient allotments would be attached to the 
labourers’ cottages that would reejuire to be erected to meet the 
demand for labour whic'h other improvements would lequire. If 
this is not sufficient, the philanthropical fiiends of the poor 
could step in and purchase land, and let it out in suitable allot¬ 
ments and at model ate rents. 

The means required for bringing much of the Forest land into 
cultivation are grubbing and burning, chalking, marling, and 
draining. The expense of these operations will materially depend 
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on the precise locality, and the distance to he overcome. The 
cost of grubbing may be estimated at from 4/. to 8Z. per acre, 
including the burning necessary, the latter extreme price being 
incurred where the roots of underwood are thick, and where there 
are a quantity of stool moors to remove. The timber in many 
instances will partly compensate for this expense. It is very 
common for labourers to receive the old stools for fuel for the 
expense of removing. Where furze alone has existed the expense 
will not be so heavy, but must be taken at the minimum, whilst 
the cutting and burning of turf or heath will range between 
the two. 

It is difficult to estimate what proportion of land will require 
the operation of draining; but one fact may be accepted, \iz., 
that, although the expense may be more, the returns are likely 
to be most favourable where a clay subsoil points out the neces¬ 
sity of draining, except in certain instances where the surface 
soil is extremely shallow or has been almost entirely denudf»d. 
The expense, where tiles or pipes are used, may be taken at 
about 6/. per acre, the larger half being required for the cost 
and carriage of the pipes. 1 have obseived that the expense of 
draining new enclosures is almost entirely incurred for labour, 
and there is no filling in, as the drains are left open. The expense 
per acie is only 1/. ds» 3d,, according to the returns which were 
made in 1867, 

It is impossible to estimate the expense of draining the bogs, 
as their dejnhs \aiy and are extremely uncertain, sometimes 
being only knee-deep, at others double and treble this d<q)th. 
It is by no means uncommon for hunters, and paiticularl> if 
they are strangers, to be so mired as to be unable to extricate 
themselves or their horses without assistance; and sometimes the 
aid of horses has bc^en required to extricate the unfoitunate 
animal. In most cases, however, one large channel will diain a 
large quantity of land; and a fall will generally be found in the 
great majority of instances, as the land has a declivity of nearly 
400 feet from the high ground on the northern part of the Forest to 
the sea on tlie south. If a fall cannot be secured fiom the bottom 
of the lx>g to the nearest stream, artificial ponds might absorb 
the surplus water. 

In no part of the Forest do we find any of the strata lielonging 
to the Secondary series, and thus we cannot be surprisc^d that 
throughout its extent there is a great deficiency, if not an abso¬ 
lute want, of calcareous matter. It is true that a ver^ few miles 
only separate the northern borders from the c'halk soil, and that 
this chalk basin underlies the whole of the Forest, to ciop out on 
the surface on the high hills on the western part of the Isleof Wight; 
but the depth at which the chalk lies underneath the London 
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snd Plastic Clays is, of course, an insuperable obstacle, on the 
ground of expense in raising it to the surface. This difficulty 
is, however, to a great extent, obviated by the existence of nu¬ 
merous marl-pits in various parts of the Forest, but mostly to the 
south of the Kail way. These marl-pits have, in times gone by, 
been largely availed of for the improvement of the surrounding 
land, and considerable benefit has been derived therefrom in 
many instances, and particularly on light sandy land ; but in other 
cases, where the land is naturally retentive, the application has 
so much increased the tenacity of the soil as to neutralise the 
good effects of the limited percentage of calcareous matter thus 
imported, and to occasion the preference to be given to the 
application /)f chalk, procured at a greater cost per ton, but at a 
less expense for a given amount of calcareous matter per acre. 
The number of public marl-pits is stated in the Book of Forest 
Claims to be twenty-four, and, as a charge of ^d. per ton is made 
for royalty, the quantity dug annually is known, and of late 
years it has been extremely trifling. The advantage of these 
pits will, however, be very largely availed of when the Forest is 
broken up and cultivated, and will be found of great advantage, 
particularly on light soils deficient not only in calcareous matter 
but in clay likewise. An in8p*ction of the anahses which ac¬ 
company this paper will show the amount of calcareous matter 
found in marl, and, by comparing it with chalk, a guide will W 
afforded as to the respective advantages of the application of the 
one or the other. 

One advantageous feature belonging to the New Forest is the 
existence, in almost every direction, of good roads; due partly 
to the excellence of the material with which they are made and 
repaire<l, but still more to the absence of hedges and hedge-row 
timber, so that they are freely exposed to the drying effects of 
the wind. Such being the case, mail and other materials can 
be carted at a moderate ex}x?nse, and may be reckoned, perhaps, 
including the filling, at I 5 . per ton the first mile, and 6rf, per 
ton afterwards ; so that 20 tons of marl can be conveyed an 
average distance of two miles fur 30s., or three miles for 40s., 
the cost of digging and filling being about per ton. The 

Q uestion of using chalk or marl will be determined partly by 
le respective cost of each, but still more by the necessities of 
the land to which they are intended to be applied. If clay is 
nearly absent from the land, then undoubtedly it will be highly 
advantageous to use marl; but if the land is tolerably stiff, and 
if there is a clay subsoil, then undoubtedly chalk will be most 
advantageous, from the much larger percentage of lime con¬ 
tained. The railway, which pursues an oblique and irregular 
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course from north-east to south-west, offers the most favourable 
facilities for the application of chalk, as it can be brought either 
from North Hampshire or Dorsetshire at a very moderate ex¬ 
pense. It may be laid down either at Lyndhurst Road, Beau¬ 
lieu Road, or Holmsley, at a cost of from Bs, to As, per ton. If 
another I 5 . per ton is allowed for carting on the land, 20 tons 
can be applied per acre at an expense of from 41, to 5/.; and as 
this 20 tons would supply about 10 tons of lime, it may be 
considered amply sufficient. 

In this country the fertility of land depends as much or more 
on its mechanical as on its chemical condition, more particu¬ 
larly as its deficiencies in the Latter respect can be more easily 
supplied by artificial means. Therefore, highly ^s we may 
estimate the phosphate, the potash, and the ammonia found 
in various degrees in the most fertile land, yet the capability of 
working freely under tillage, and the power of absorbing and retain¬ 
ing moisture sufficiently, is of more importance still. Indeed, it 
is the absence of this faculty that makes it so extremely doubtful 
whether the thin white gravel which occupies the high land in the 
northern part of the Forest will pay for cultivation ; and in support 
of this view it is worthy of note that such land is furthest 
removed from the marl-pits, wdiich are mostly to be found in the 
south, and whose aid the land in question most requires. It 
should be observed, that at Holmsley the railway cuts through a 
marl, and thus an almost unlimited supply can be afforded to 
soils along the line, and also, for that matter, considerably 
beyond it. 

From various analyses made of the marls of the Forest, we 
may roughly consider tliem as containing 50 per cent, of clay 
and 25 per cent, of carbonate of lime, with no phosphate of 
lime; w^hilst chalk contains about UO per cent, of carlxinate 
of lime and often appreciable percentages of phosphate of lime. 
It will require, therefore, 70 tons of marl to supply the same 
quantity of carbonate of lime that would l)e furnished b) 20 
tons of chalk; so that if the object of the application were to 
supply the carbonate of lime to the soil, and the cartage was 
three miles respectiiely either fn»m the marl-pit or the railway- 
station, the chalk could be applied at a cost of 5/. 10^. per acre, 
whilst the expenses of the marl would not be less than 8/. It is 
only in cases where the soil is exceedingly thin, arid, and 
deficient in aluminous matter that the latter expenditure will be 
justified, or in instances at a much less distance from the marl- 
pit We ma^ take it as a rule established by precedent tltat the 
minimum quantity of chalk that should be applied to any soil 
requiring it would be 14 tons per acre. It would take some 40 
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tons of marl to supply the same quantity of lime. If the land is 
light, and will be improved by clay as well as chalk, nothing can 
be better than to apply some 40 tons of marl. Should it, how¬ 
ever, be likely to become too adhesive from this quantity, the 
application may, with much advantage, be divided between marl 
and chalk, applying some 25 tons of the former and 7 or 8 of 
the latter. On the other hand, where there is a clay subsoil and 
the surface is somewhat stiff, it will be found, in most instances, 
that chalk alone will be the most beneficial application, and 
particularly in the vicinity of the railway. 

The marl-pits, although 24 in number, are mostly situated in 
the southern part of the Forest, and there are but few on the 
north side of the railway. This is rather to be regretted, as 
there is a large portion of thin poor land belonging to the 
Bagshot sands in the neighbourhood of Picked Post that would 
no doubt derive much benefit from the application. There are 
two pits at Boldrewood that might be available, but their use 
would involve a cartage of several miles to a large portion of the 
land in question. This land, however, being so poor, is not likely 
to bo broken up for tillage for many^ears, and therefore will not 
require the marl; but the belt of Bracklesham beds still further 
north is likely to be more responsive, and there chalk or marl 
would be very beneficial according to whether the sand or the 
loam predominates. When, however, the surface is sandy, and 
the subsoil also sandy, the prospect of successful tillage is 
altogether remote. 

It may not be without use to quote some recorded experi¬ 
ments instituted to show the power of soils to abstract and retain 
moisture. It has been found that from 100 lbs. of the following 
soils, perfectly dry, water will begin to drop :— 


(Quartz saml, when it has ahsorluHl 

Ib^. 

. 2r> 

Calcareous saml, „ „ , 

.. liO 

Lt)amy soil, 

40 

English chalk. 

45 

CAay loam, 

30 

Pure clay. 

70 


The latter soils, which absorb most, also retain it with the 
greatest pertinacity. 

The high royalty of Or/, per ton charged on all marl dug in 
the Forest has no doubt assisted to bring its demand to a 
minimum, in common with the fact that the private lands around 
are pretty well saturated with this fertiliser. A considerable 
reduction would not only stimulate the extensive employment of 
it in the Forest itself when broken up, but might stimulate a 
considerable demand beyond the Forest. 

VOL. VII.—S. S. 
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XIL—Opinions op Residents and Practical Men on the 
Value of the Forest. 

As we have already stated, the most contradictory opinions 
are entertained respecting the value of the Forest lands. Replying 
to a few questions from the author, a resident thus writes:— 

“Except in small portions which ad]om properties already iii cultivation, 
1 do not behove that any of the land now o^en (e e. not timbered) would pay 
3 per cent for reclamation. 

“ I believe 30,000 acres are unfit for any cultivation (t e. breaking up), 
except for fir, and that it would be destructive to residence in the distnct to 
have, m addition to the present moorlands, ol say 30,000 acres, another 30,000 
acres of fir.” 

Mr. William Warner, of Botley, who has had much experience 
both with timber and with breaking up waste lands, says:— 

“I have had land myself which was producing only from 5f to 7s. per 
acre as woodland, and by breakinj; it up, at an expense of 20/ per acne, I 
have made it worth from 40s to 45s. {ter acre. Such lands as that would pay 
any owner ior breaking up, but there arc some dcscnptions on which it 
would be more profitable to grow undeiwood.” 

Mr. W. Warner also said bis father had some timber valued 
in one year, and revalead twenty years afterwards:— 

“It only paid 3 pei cent, on the outliy when cut down, but had it been 
done earliei, 1 should have been considnably in pocket by it 

“Being pretty well acquainted uith the New Forobt, 1 should say that 
there was not an acre of land in it which would not profitably grow either 
com or timber In fact I ha\e not seen any land m the Forest but would 
pay, if onl) the right plants wcie put in the soil. As to the people who have 
nghts m the Forest, and would not like to sc( it enclosed without rcctivuig 
compensation, that, I think, could be (a^ily iiiet,” 

To show the great depreciation in the price of oak, we have 
only to compare the value put on it by the three surveyors, 
Messrs. Menzies, Murton, and Mathews, who were requested to 
report on the value of the Forest piopcrty of the Crown in 1854, 
when they estimated that there were 30,000 acres of good planta¬ 
tions, which in 70 years* time would contain 60 oak-trees per 
acre worth 10/. each at 4s. per f<H>t, amounting to 18,000,000/., 
which sum would be realised by putting out at compound interest 
1,800,000/. The same valuers at the present time would pro¬ 
bably reduce their estimate nearly one-half to meet the present 
reduced price. 

I have said that there are very contradictory opinions ex¬ 
pressed as to whether the land of the Forest would pay for 
tillage. Mr. Thomas Hill, who has farmed for some yearn on 
the borders of the Forest, writes in reply to some questions:— 
I do not think the Forest would pay to cultivate, except where 
the timber and the furze grow, ms most of the soil has b^n taken 
away for turf, but much of the heath land might grow Sootoh fir/’ 
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He addi: *‘thc expense of grubbing the furxe would be 4?. 10«., 
the timber 61, 10#., or more, draining 41., chalking or marling 
about 67., tillage and manures 41. 10#., besides fencing, iron 
buildings, and cottages. 

Mr. Dickinson, on the other hand, who has farmed at New 
Park and Burley Lodge since the land has been no longer 
required for the purpose of growing hay, Sec., for the deer during 
the winter, entertains the most favourable opinions as to its 
agricultural capabilities. His opinions are derived from the 
results he has obtained at New Park and Burley Lodge, which 
he rents from the Crown. Mr. Dickinson, however, confesses 
that outside his own farms his observations of the New Forest 
have been mostly confined to the district around him. It is well 
known that he has grown, particularly at New Park, some extra¬ 
ordinary roots and other green crops, particularly Italian rye-grass, 
as well as grain; and it is equally well-known that the means he 
has put in force in raising them have been exercised with no lavish 
hand. The rent paid by Mi. Dickinson to the Crown amounts 
to 810/. per annum, which, however, includes the interest of 
money expended in a steam-engine, iron pipes lor sewage, or 
rather manuring, irrigation, and the erection of some excellent 
farm buildings; and as the mansion formerly occupied by the 
chief officer in the Forest is included, it must be acknowledged 
that the rent is no doubt a just one. Moreover, it was open to 
public competition, and it was fairly taken. Mr. Dickinson is 
deserving of great credit for the spirited manner in which he has 
carried on the farm. Some 30 acres of the land at New Park 
are under the influence of sub-irrigation, the material for which 
is supplied by the drainage from the extensive cattle-sheds 
and stables, and is distributed through the iron pipes bj’ means 
of the steam-engine, diluted b^ water from the stream which, 
coming from the centre of the Forest, passes through Burley 
Lodge and New Park on its passage to Brockenhurst and 
Lymington. It must not be forgotten that a good portion of the 
New Park Farm has bc»en under cultivation for many years, but, 
for want of the same liberal expenditure, with nothing like the 
results that are now to be seen. It must also be borne in mind 
that the geological division to which New Park belongs is the 
most favourable for cultivation of any land in the Forest, viz., the 
Fluviomarine, whilst the smaller farm at Burley Lodge is situated 
on the Barton clay, the second best formation; and on these 
strata most of the Forest woodlands are found. With these facts 
before us, we are of opinion that whilst it would be absurd to 
adduce these farms as a sample of the whole of the Forest, or 
even as a specimen of the average land, yet the great success 
which has there attended cultivation speaks strongly in favour of 
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the climate of the Forest, and the natural capabilities of a large 
portion of its soil; and, 1 may add, affords a strong aigument 
in favour of its more extended cultivation. It is in vain to point 
at the liberal appliances which are at the command of a wealthy 
man, for no one presumes that any portion of the Forest would 
pa;y for cultivation unless it was supplemented by liberal manuring 
and spirited treatment. There is one strong suggestive feature 
connected with Mr. Dickinson’s experience, that is, at the 
smaller faim at Burley Lotlge, consisting of 160 acies, only 
60 acres were culti^ ated when he took the farm, and the remaining 
100 acres he has bioken up himself, and with most favourable 
lesults. In the absence of other examples, with the exception 
of isolated spots and cottagers’ gardens, I may be excused for 
directing special notice to this the laigest example of Forest 
land being brought into cultivation during the present century. 
Subjoined is a communication from Mr. Dickinson receiv^ 
a short time since, in which he sa^s:— 

“The farm I hold heie is 270 acres, and it is said that it haslx?en cultivated 
many years, therdore ought to lie productive. You liaNc setn tlie produce 
of It on several occasions, and know as much about it as I can tell you. I 
have anothir farm, IfiO acres (Huiley Lodge), 4 miles off. AIruiI 100 »cres 
of this was forest-land, grouing fui7e, ftni, and evtry otiur kind of uibbish. 
These 100 acies I cleared, and ha\o giown as good crops (f e\cr>thing as 1 
desire. Qhe cat rots this vear got the sec« nd pure at Ihinnnuham, they 
were certainly the finest I over s«iw. I will answer join qmstums alxiut tlie 
acres not planted. 1 do not think I can give vou a xrv ichabli opinion u|Mm 
It. Myjouiiujs ovei the hoiest ha\c princijiall} iMtn fiorn .New Park te» 
Barley Lodge and hack, far a.s I have obi>erved, c\er> lortion ejf this is 
capable of Ik mu; cultivated, and of proelucin.^ good tioj s ef all kinds of grain, 
roeits, and crass. Tlure is some land lietwcen Bin lev laKhae and Hingvioofl 
I have passed over .i few tunes of indiflerent f|uality—boggv, that would U* 
lather more costly to cultn ite, and ne>t so jmoduetive; but 1 have an opinion 
that, if properly handled, it riii^ht he in dc to irngate all that adjemnng; anti 
there is the finest descnptiem of mail uiuleihing a good deal «>! the Korest 
that has the most wonderful cfiect m stimulating the glow ih of gram and 
grasses. 

“^he cattle do well upon the Forest fiom Maj until the 1st of August, hut 
the value is entirel} < ut of the ejiustiem, beKnusi if joiir animals are of a kind 
to make flesh, they do not all find their wa} home. Tire nninher it is eafiablc 
of keeping I cannot giv e v on any intimation of A fe w nd< s thnaigh the Koi 
would convince 50U of the quality of the lanel. Thistles giow not iiniisuallv 
6 feet high; fcin neail^ as high; e^aks as straight as a laddei-jioU, an} length 
you would like to have them. It makes no diffeience to me wlrat ik elono 
with the Konst hut 1 think it a scandal that such a tract of land should he 
unproductive, and that men should be driven awny, or be obliged to do what 
they ought not, to get a living during the vvintei.” 

I also tubjoin with much pleasure the ojiinions of Mr. H. 
Bone, of Avon, a sound practical agricultuii^t, who, farming 
successfully on the borders of the Forest, has given tbe subject 
much thought and attention. He thus wiitcs, in reply to a series 
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of questions on which his opinions were solicited. The first of 
these questions relates to the dimensions of different poitious, 
and has been replied to elsewhere. 

“ 2. I do Hot consider the poored land of the Forest adapted to the p-ow th of 
laich, but I tlnnlv it \\ould glow Scotch fii, and pay well foi so doin^, and 
after the crop of fii was removed, it would become useful for other pur]H)ses. 
T have known land equally poor, and ol similar character to the worst m the 
Foicsl, leturn 4(W. ptr acie lor Scotch fir oi 40 3 cais* growth. Larch would 
thiive well on the more staply lands of the Foicst. 

“3 All the iKst lands ol the 1 oiest au undtr plantation (tucloscd) joung 
growing timlitr unenelosid, or old miiuicd tinilxi , if this is exceptcMi, a very 
small piopntion of the lesidiic would be of suflicieiit quality to jay for culti- 
^atlOU as coin-land I should think not more than one-tenth pait. 

“4. 1 do not think an} gu it ^ood will acciue to the countr} thiough an 
enclosure of the New Forest uiilc the ('town sells the whole (tint is all that 
remains to it ifter the rights ot the commoners and others are sitisBed) If 
theCiown re tuns tliose i>oitioiis neiw growing tindier, it will Ikj imiossible to 
dispose e)t the Knmindcr to the liest advantage, whethei .is building sites, or 
ior agneultur il or other pnrjxises. Before the I oust generall} can be made 
hihiUhle, It must Ix- drain*el. 'lo <lo this effirtuall}, mitlalls and mam 
channels for the discharge* ol such driiua.,e must be pro\ ided, these mam 
(haiiiiels will be reepiiKd tliumgh the length and breadth of the Forest. 
I toads will ha\( U\ U lormcd for the accommexhtiou ot ditleuut ]no])ciUes 
md distiKT*, In setting out the siveial lots of hnd, they sheuld be so 
airangenl as to embiace luirtious of the high ]>oor lands with some ol the gcxxi 
8taple*<l luuls, including also some joung phutations and oleltr tiinbci, with a 
g<Axl building site It tins plan were il*»pted, piojHrties of \auoiis extents 
w'ouhl be the result, which 1 considei would Ikj verj desirable AlthougL 1 
considei so smtill a jHirtion of the Foiest would jui} for cultivation as corn- 
lands, 1 nm not pitjuie*! to say what would be the condition of such lands, 
or what then {Kiwers would be, altei large amounts ol capital ha*i been 
<\]x*iukd oil them Hic} iinv Ik made iruitful, but jxissibl} “the tedl 
might be heavici than the gnst.” Hence it appeals to me the owner should 
lx; a man who could ifleiid to sink capital, having other objects than agii- 
culture, such as making what is termed a dcsiiablc residential frojiert}. 
In curving out this object he must improve the land, render it more or less 
})rodiicti\e*, and the eoiuitr} at Urge would be be*nefitcd. I need not jxjint 
out the Ixiufield change we, in tlie immediate neighbourhoixl of the Forest, 
would e\i)tiieute thumgh having this laige tr.Kt of kind KHjx*ctahly inha¬ 
bited, It would siiiipl} lx* the difference ot living in a good neighbouihood 
mstc.ui ol a bid one 'I he gre.it help tow aids tlie sUaple* impiovemeDt of 
forest-land is mail, ot which unlimited qinintities arc to txj obtained. Clialk 
18 also quite within reach hj the aid ol railways, and at a cost within range. 
Quite as much timber, equally uood, and much cheaper, would be produced 
vf the Fore'st woie in private properties instead of the property of the Crown 
You have only to look at the timber growing on jinvate pio^xnties within 
tlie Foiest boundary to be assured ol this. 

“ It may be right to aj>iK)rtion recre^ation-giounds m the neighbouihood of 
towns and villages, but as to iiasturage loi the same I appiehtmel the rights 
of the commoners would bo considered, .ind comixinsation given either m land 
or money beiore enclosure could proceed Une commoners would be the 
greatest, and 1 think the only suficiois through an enclosure, t lieu fore m 
considering their nghts they should be dealt with hberall^ ; aud when com- 
txjnsation is made lu land, it should bo allotted as near as maj be to the 
tieehold, through which they obtain their common nghts. By commoners I 
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mean small freeholders. The stiicily legal compensation to these people 
would not recoup them the benefits they now derive; but then it may truth¬ 
fully be said they now 2 ;et more than they have legal right to 

“ 5. A great <leal o( land, similar in appearance and quality, commences at 
Aldershot and continues Irom thence to Verwood and the neighbourhood 
ofWimbonie. Having crossed the Stour valley you again meet iMth the 
same description of land, cTtondiug to the neighbourhood of Dorchester. All 
through this district consideiable quantities of land have been brought into 
cultivation witli variable success, altlioiigh generally to the loss of the first 
banner fetill, once broken up the soils have been kept in cultivation; and, 
becoming graduilly unproved, the} support a consideiable popnlation, and 
add materially (o the wealth of the country. 

“ 3'he cost of brmging such land into cultivation ^ aiics accordmg to situation 
and circumstances. 

“With the Jvtw Forest land you will have to consider— 

Cost ot diainage. 

Cost of staple improvement. 

Cost of breaking. 

Cost of fencing 

Cost of necessar}^ buildings. 

These items will reach at hast 15^ per acie. Add to this the amount per acre 
the land would fetch i( sold, as I projiose, and then estimate the value to rent; 
and, whether a lucrative investment will be the result or not, much good will 
be efiected and the national wealth incrt«istd.” 

I do not require any excuse in calling particular attention to 
one or two strong points in Mr. Boners remarks, in ^hich I 
«itirely coincide. (1.) The necessity, supposing the Forest is to 
be broken up, of dealing with the enclosures and wcx)dcHl part, aa 
well as the open wastes, and so arranging the sale lots that each 
may partake of both classes of soil. (2.) The ceitainty that the 
timber would not be depreciated by such sales, as it would be 
equally well protected in the hands of private owners as in that 
of the Commissioners. 

Some little idea as to the prospect of recompence likely to 
arise from breaking up waste lands of an apparently unfavourable 

S e may be afforded by examples of various commons in South 
mpshire, and partirulaily in the neighbourhood of Botloy, 
Bunsledon, and Titchfield. One of the most recent is the 
latter. The many occasions on which 1 have ridden and driven 
over these w^astes enables me to testify as to their foimer most 
unfavourable appearance, and the emblems of barrenness afforded 
by their productions or by the appearance of their subsoil when 
it was brought to the surface occasionally. The success that has 
attended those efforts is sufficient to lead to the inference, that 
no matter what the main portion of the soil consists of—whether 
chalk or gravel, sand or clay—if we get rid of the surplus bottom 
water where it exists, and by deep cultivation and an admixture 
ctf soils render the land capable of retaining a proper amount of 
moisture, cultivation and manuring will supply all the rest 
One of the most recent instances alforded is that of Titchfield 
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Common, over which many and many a time 1 have met the 
winter’s blast and the summer’s heat, in either case intensified 
by the arid and dreary chaiacter of the district, and 1 have the 
opportunity of testifying from many souices the ver^ great satis¬ 
faction which has followed the suciessful exertions of the \aluer, 
Mr. Richard Wooldridge, of Titchfield, in bringing it into cul¬ 
tivation, and from whom the following brief communication will 
be read with interest:— 

“ Ttit hfield Common^ county of Southampton —^Tbis common waste of the 
manoib of litchheld and Swan wick, extent 1200 acics, was awarded under the 
* EncloHiire Acts’ in 1866 As ^aluer 1 was lortunately able to effect an aj^ee- 
ment bt^tw'een tlie Lords of the Manois and tlic co|)> holders that the land 
should lx allotted as of freehold tenure , it would otherwise have been copy- 
hold, subject to arbitrary fines and other manorial rights, most discouraging to 
libeial outlay ol the requisitecafutal Ut bung the land under jiroper cultivation 
as atu“icultural propeity—but this difficulty removed, a laige proportion of the 
land has become productive and xaluaUc aiable. The soil consists of a small 
propoitiou of dry gravel surlace and substiatum, but more generally loam and 
clay, inoie or less mixeil with gravel lesting on retentive substrata, generally 
requinng drainage and m excry part the a]»phcation of mail or chalk As a 
rule, the land requires subsoiling bv hind-trcnching or double-ploughing to 
break thiough a hard coucieted lxin<l, hx*ally called the pan, lying usu^l} 
from nme to eighteen inches under the* bui»ace Uhese o|H.rations cost from 
15/. to 25/ pel acic, less the first and i>ccond ciops, si\ tiirnipb oi ^lotatocs, and 
oats 'ilic cfloctual ixjrformance ol tin sc fiist acts of tillage is, in iii) opinion, 
the most economictl as well as the Inst management It the land ib intended 
for pasturage, it requiies cultivation some few ve*ars with xegetiible cron'' 
previous to laying down, to ensure the urowth and de*stniction ot the seeds ot 
indigenous plants I hive lolt greet uiteiest ui ihe woik ol reclaiming this 
wabte, and }ou may infer that 1 attach inueli iin|H>iUiuce to the addition thus 
quieth made to our national we alth an 1 cu dilation It i-. particularly | leasing 
to see the space ot the dreary old common dottKl here and therewith iie.it free¬ 
hold eotta_.es and well-managed gardens, each occupied b} the owner, who, 
although ix-ihaps not entirely fiee o! boiiowed means, is making his way 
surely to indejx.udenct aud coraiort unknown to him before this local property 
had existence ” 

Mr. James Withers, the xvriter of the foHow'iiig short com¬ 
munication, in reply to some questions put to him, is a practical 
and experienced agriculturist, who, although he has farmed for 
some years on the othei side of the Southampton Water, is well 
acquainted with the Forest, and for some years lix ed and farmed 
on its borders:— 

“ I consider that three-fourths of the Forest would pay for breaking up for 
tillage and pasture, and the poorest jiait wnll jiay for planting, il pro^rly 
treated. It should be* trenched two teet deep, and if wet, made dr} by open 
drains T think ovciy town iiiui villa.,e should have in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood a portion ol the land set ajwi t lor recreation and I'astiirage, and that 
the best sites in the Forest should bo set apart for residential purjxises and 
gradually brought into the morket.” 

In reply to the question as to whether he is aware of land of 
Hmilar quality being brought under cultivation successfully, he 
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mentions Curdridge Common, Waltham Chase, Durley Common, 
betides twelve acres attached to the New Forest Union. He adds— 

“ The grey sand and the white pebble are the | oorest soils, but when properly 
treated, often prove the best for the giowth of fir. I know land which nas a 
]X)orer appearance than any m the New Foiest cultivated for fir ot various 
kinds, proves most successful — m the neighbourhood of Bagsliot in par¬ 
ticular. The cost will \aiy according to the nature of the work in giubbing. 
The wood land, it thickly jilanted with timber, would cost Gl. or 71 ixa* 
annum for gnibbing, while the heath and furze could be done for less—about 
41, or 5/., aud a great portion could be broken up with a strong plough and four 
horses. I sliould judge tliat the average cost ol fiist breaking would be about 
51. per acre, the aftei horse-labour al^ut 21 or 3/.—altogether about 8/. per 
acre to complete a seed-bed A gieat portion of the sin face should be burnt, 
which I know from exjierience is the best couise to pursue.*’ 

In the xvith volume of tliis Journal there is an excellent 
practical paper, by the Right Hon. J. E. Denison (Speaker of 
the House of Commons), on the subject of breaking up and 
cultivating woodlands in Nottinghamshire. The experience of 
the writer as well as that of his steward, Mr. Huskinson, shows 
a consideiable profit on the practice, which, however, is en¬ 
hanced by the high price of corn which prevailed about sixteen 
years ago, and also by the fact that in most of the instances 
detailed the land was of excellent quality and worth afterwards a 
good rental as corn land. The expenses are given at about J J/. 
or 17/. per acie, including draining with pipes and trenching 
10 inches deep The grubbing itseli is put in one case at ()/. 13s,, 
and in an estimate by Mi. Huskinson at 8/. 5s., including stul>- 
bing, digging, and trenching the land. Eight pounds pci acre, 
or Is, per rod, is about the expense of grubbing old wckhIs in this 
neighbourhood : the value of the r(K>ts, or rather the ashes derived 
from their burning, goes some wa^ towards compensating lor this 
cost. In a paper read before the Botlej Farmers'Club last }car, 
by Mr. Joseph Blundell, details are given of the exjienses of 
breaking up woodlands in various localities. In one case grub¬ 
bing is put at 10/. per acre and chalking at 4/. This includes 
the removal of the roots of the timber as well as that of the under¬ 
wood. In another case, where the timber was left, the cost of 
grubbing the underwood between it was G/. per acre. In Mr. 
Denison’s case some expense was saved by avoiding the felling 
of the timber in the- ordinary way, but making the grubbing the 
roots accomplish both purp>ses. It is much to be hoped that 
steam will be brought to bear on the practice of grubbing, and 
so materially reduce its expense. 

Mr. Joseph Blundell, partner in the firm of Blundell and 
Palmer, land-agents, Southampton, has taken a great interest in 
the subject of the New Forest, and entertains very sanguine 
opinions as to the economical results that would follow its being 
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dealt with. He has in a communication to the author thus 
expressed his views• 

“ I thmk the Goveinment has made an error in planting the best land with 
worthless Scotch fir (no matter what the object), for in many instances spaces 
of unrivalled beauty and elevation, covered with beautifully picturestjue beech 
and oak timber, have been cut and cleared away, the land being con\crtcMl 
into a dense and gloomy plantation of Scotch fir, and whether planted as nursci \ 
for future growth of oak, oi the \alue of the hr timber, it is alike unprofitable 
for the present generation 

“ Irrespective of the 16,000 acres enclo8c<l, there are probably about oCwjO 
partially covered with tim^i, such as beech and oak, and sufficient to orna¬ 
ment the land with a view to its being sold as residential sites, there are also 
probably about 8000 acres growing onl} heath and furze, but cajiablc of culti¬ 
vation There aio probably alxiut 6000 acres of sandy land, be inng fern, d.c., 
also ca|>able of being made fair stock and com land, and alxiut 3000 aens, 
piobably consisting of bog land, which mij be made fertile cither foi aiablc or 
pasture by draining, marlinz, chalking, &,l "Ihe tncts of land consisting of 
clay subsoil, and now bearing more or less herbage, and capable, when drained, 
of bearing corn, oi being con\erUd into pasture profitably, I should estimate at 
10,000 acics There are tracts of inivtd cli> and gravel soils extending m 
different diiections, amounting to probihl} 7000 acres, whieh v\ould pa> to 
cultivate, particularh as 24 null pits are to lie found m the different localit i s. 
The remaining jiortion of the land, consisting of bUOO or 10,000 acits com¬ 
posed of white and )ellow s inds and gravt 1, is too jioor and irul for eultivatu n , 
but, in my otauion, tbere is not ui icie of it tlut would not })U if planted 
with laich, fir, and underwood plints of sweit chesnuts, ash, , for ornament, 
after the soil had been jirojxjrly broken 1} steam cultiv ition oi otherwise to 
the depth of 18 inches, the climate ot the horest lx mg es|*ceiall> fiNounn 
foi such plantations M} obseivation and experience induce me to cstimaie 
that this land will paj a rentil of tiOs to 25s j>er acre, if plmtenl as above 
stated. I therefore consider that the whole of the Forest is caiuble of Ixing 
convc rted into profitable arable or pasture land, cxcejit the last-n imed bOOO or 
10,000 acies. 

“ I beg to suggest the following course as a good one for the (lovemment to 
pursue. To effect the mam drainage and the completion of roads alter a careful 
suivey, togethei with an apportionment of land to jiartusbaviiu Forest n Jits, 
setting ajiait 3000 or 4000 acres as recreation ground, &c, to be i[»}ointed to 
the different towns and villages m the v icinity, then to offi r for s.ile by auction 
such portions as are adapted lor residential estates, in separate lots, together 
with any timber thereon, also to ofltr, in convenient lots, including a jxirtion 
of the bovernmtnt plantations, \ll the remaining land, lor farming or othei 
purjxises, having regard in so doing to the situation of contiguous estates In 
concluding my obewrvations as to the value of the Forest^ I wish esjcciallv to 
note the fact, that in almost ever} locality there are gardens, att idied to the 
cottages, which represent all the soils to bo found m the Forest, and that b^ 
continuous sjiade-culture even the jxxiust aic made pioductive. 

“In giving }ou the result of the enclosure of wastes uiubi luy own 
management, 1 bog to state tint mv piojieity, being situated in four different 
panshes, I hod allotments on the commons m each of them In Durby 
pansli my allotment on Wmteishill Common was a strong puce of laud, 
this was let to a tenant of my othii land, at a nominal rent loi twelve years, 
he bieakiug up, chalking, and draining, I finding tiles and jiajing for ftnas. 
This IS now good land and letting at 40s per acre. A piece of sandy loam 
land m Botley parish cost in draininsr, chalkmsr, fencing, and breaking- 
np, about lOi per acre: this is now under spade culture, and lets at the rate 
of 50«. pel acre per annum A piece of land in Bursludon paiish, of similai 
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soil, broken up at a cost of 72. per acre, is now let at the annual rent of 52. 
per acre. Another piece m Hound parish, broken up at a cost of 112. per acre, 
IS poor land, and although it is under cultivation at a rent of 20s per acre, 
it should have been planted with larch and firs to yield the best rental: this, 
however, has not been dune, as 1 am looking to its future value as a site 
foi buildmg, it being an elevated spot and giving one of the most splendid 
views to bo found in this county. I c.in only say that these difteient pieces 
of land represent neaily all the soils to he found m the New Forest, except 
bog, the climate being also the same. Again, as agent to the late Kicbard 
Trench, Ksq, two ineces of land, called Sanday Hill and Windmill Hill, 
I had brought into cultnation, both being pait ot Bursledon Common. 
The iormer was pm chased at 252. per acre, and although the surface was 
very irregular, caused by old sand and gravel pits, yet it was broken up, 
levelled, drained, and chalked, at a cost of about 122. per acic. This land h^ 
been m cultivation ever since, and is now worth 35fi. per acre rent pei 
annum. The land on the Windmill HiU was allotted to Mr. Trench undei 
the enclo«mre, and is now useful land, having cost about 82. per acre to bring 
into cultivation, and is worth alxnit 32s. per acre rent. Both these pieces 
of land are in parts, I consider, as poor as the worst jarts of the New Forest.” 


XIIL— Militaby Purposes. 

An idea started some years ago has since been revived and 
received with favour, viz., the appropriateness of the New Forest 
for the extensive manceuvring and movements of troops; and it 
is certainly much to be regretted that before such large sums of 
money had been expended at Aldershot, preference had not been 
given to the Forest on account of its equality in other advan> 
tages, and its superiority in regard to extent and variety of sur¬ 
face. Should the idea be revived, it is not at all likely to supplant 
Aldershot after the enormous expense there incurred, but may 
be used as supplementary to it. For the purpose of a camp the 
highest and driest portion of the Forest will be found most suit¬ 
able, and the district occupied by the Bag^hot sands will afford 
abundant scope for the manoeuvring of troops, for sham EghU, 
and for a summer camp. There is no necessity whatever that the 
land should continue unutilized in order that it should be em¬ 
ployed for the exercise of troops. Should it be desirable that a 
camp should be formed near the railway, the Old Beaulieu Road 
Station would afford a very convenient locality, there being a dry 
sandy soil on both sides of the railway ; or, should a turnpike- 
road be preferred, the neighbourhood of Picked Post would be 
equally suitable. It is, however, by no means necessary that 
upwards of sixty thousand acres of land should remain unutilixed, 
in order that a camp for our troops may be available. 

XIV.— Summary. 

Having now described imperfectly, but as well as the circum¬ 
stances will admit, the various points connected with the New 
Forest, I cannot do better than atone for discursiveness by 
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gathering up the conclusions which appear to follow from the 
facts that have been stated. 

(1) Without pretending to decide the extent of the claims 
which the commoners may have on the Forest, it is sufficient 
to know that their nature has been duly settled, and recorded by 
a commission, and no doubt by a similar tribunal their value and 
mode of compensation will be determined. 

(2) The obscurity and difficulty with which the subject is 
surrounded offer no valid reason for further delay; but the very 
fact that some thousands of acres are still unenclosed, although 
set out for the purpose, is a strong argument why there should 
be no further postponement in dealing with the Forest." 

(3) The very great diminution of the value of oak-timber, and 
the cessation of its demand for navy requirements; the improved 
system of agriculture by which old forest customs are fast 
becoming obsolete; the insular position of the country; the large 
extent of land requiied by railways and other public works, all 
offer the strongest arguments in favour of breaking up, utilizing, 
and cultivating our waste and forest lands. 

(4) Although the soil of the New Forest is not, on the whole, 
of the most favourable character, yet the climate is good and the 
soils arc various; facilities are great for ameliorating the land 
by means of marl and chalk, and the examples are numerous 
in the county of land which offered an equally unpromising aspect 
having been bioken up with success within the last twenty years. 

(5) Opinions of practical men agree as to the most profitable 
mode of dealing with a great portion of the Forest, viz., by cut¬ 
ting it up into small estates, each possessing a favourable site for 
building, and consisting, if possible, partly of wooded and partly 
of waste land, and that the properties so carved out should be 
submitted to public competition. 

(6) The revenue derived from such sales would supply the 
means of effecting those general improvements, such as main 
drainage, which it would not be wise to leave to individual 
proprietors, and also of satisfying the claims of commoners 
whose property is not conveniently situated for receiving com¬ 
pensation in land. 

(7) The expense of breaking up the land for tillage cannot be 
estimated on the average at less than 15/. per acre, but the large 
amount of ashes that would accrue from the process w ould render 
the after-expense of the first two crops extremely moderate. 

(8) The plan suggested would furnish the means of employing 
a considerable amount of labour, and, it is hoped, a remunerative 
return for the investment ol capital. It would improve the 
health of the neighbourhood, and benefit its trade, and, whilst 
contributing to individual advantage, would greatly conduce to 
the national wealth. 
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IX,— On the Comparative Agriculture of England and Wales, 

By William Topley, F.Gr.S., Geological Survey of England 

and Wales. 

That Agriculture is carried on under widely different circum¬ 
stances in diffcient parts of England is well enough known. 
Until quite recently, however, there have been no certain data 
on which to institute a comparison between one district and 
another; but the publication of the Agricultural Statistics pre¬ 
pared by the Boaid of Trade enables this now to be done witli 
some degree of accuiacy. On some points, however, information 
is totally wanting There is no return for Woodland and*Fruit: 
the former is important in every county, and the latter is espe¬ 
cially so in some. With one other exception, the Returns arc 
fairly complete for acreage, and that exception is, an estimate 
of unenclosed land, hill-pastures, &c.; all, in fact, which is 
commonly understood as “ Waste Land.” 

These statistics give the actual acreage of each crop; but the 
numbers, though essential for obtaining an accurate knowledge 
of the producing power of a county, arc useless, as the^ stand, 
for comparing one county with another. This can only be done 
by obtaining percentages, which ma^ be calculated on different 
bases. F’or general purposes, the total acreage is decidedly the 
best, and is the only one which affords a sufficient test of the 
agricultural value of the various counties. 

In order to obtain some accurate knowledge of the distribution 
of the diffeient crops, with the \iew of comparing them with the 
physical stiucture of the country, I have calculated the jmrcent’- 
age of acreage devotcxl to each. The numbers thus obtained are 
embodied in the following Table, so that the prcxluctiveness of 
any county may be seen at a glance. Some of the more obvious 
results will be noticed presently. It must be remembered that 
the numbers here given are percentages only^ and afford no 
information upon the actual acreage of crops. This must be 
sought for in the original Returns. Thus, in comparing the 
counties of Huntingdon and Lincoln, the acreage under wheat in 
1869 was more than six times greater in tlic latter county than 
in the former; yet there is a larger percentage of Huntingdon 
under wheat than of Lincoln. Again, Cambridge, which is the 
most productive county in the kingdom in proportion to its size, 
and which excels especially in corn, is yet itself exceeded in 
actual acreage under corn by eight counties, two of which, Devon 
and the West Riding,* are not even considered as corn districts. 

* The three Ridings of Yorkshire rank as separate counties in the * Returns.* 
In his Introduction to these Returns, Mr. A. W. Fonblauque gives a list of * Com* 
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The percentages mentioned in tbe following pages are 
calculated on the Returns for 1869. This year alone has been 
chosen, in preference to taking the mean of the four, 1866-69, as 
many of the Returns for the earlier years were erroneous in im- 
]K)rtant particulars. Thus, waste land seems often to have been 
given as fallow in early Returns, and probably is so still in many 
cases. Again, “ Down land,** such as that of the Sussex Chalk 
hills, being unenclosed, was not returned. In the later Returns 
it is included in Permanent Pasture. The Returns for 1869 
were more numerous than in former years. For these and other 
reasons, the year 1869 has been taken alone. 

Whilst the variations in absolute acreage are often consider¬ 
able in the same county in different years, the percentages differ 
but slightly. In the Returns, the only case in which percentages 
are oalculate<l is in one column headed the “ Percentages of 
Corn-crops to total Acreage under all kinds of Crops, Bare 
Fallow, and Grass.” Here it is evident that the difference be¬ 
tween 1868 and 1869 is small. In only ten counties does it 
amount to more than 1 per cent, whilst in onl) one (Suffolk) 
does the difference amount to 2 per cent. 

The Returns for 1869 were required for “Holdings of and 
above one-quarter of an acretherefore the area unaccounted 
for includes all holdings smaller than this. Remembering that 
many families grow a large portion of their vegetables in their 
own small gardens, it will be seen that a consideiable aggregate 
<if potatoes, cabbages, peas, , is not accounted for. It is 
unlikely that such blanks have any material effect in modifying 
the percentages of entire counties, still less in alteiing the rela¬ 
tions which the counties have to each other. This area also 
includes orchaids, fruit-gardens, woods, towns, houses, gardens, 
railways, roads, and all hill-pastures and uncultivated land. 
Probably, also, for the most part, hedgerows are included, the 
area occupied by which is very considerable in all counties, and 
enormous in some. 

In trying to classify the English counties accoiding to their 
leading physical features, we find that the western part of the 
country contains the largest portion of high land, and that this 
higher western land is occupied by the older geological formations. 
A map of rainfall and temperature shows that the greatest fall is 
over the western high lands; and, speaking generally, over other 
districts the fall is in propoition to the height of the ground. 
Summer temperature is of great importance ; this is highest 

and * Grazing ’ counties, according to the percentage of cultivated land under com 
or grass. The result nearly agrees with the classification proposed b> Mr. Caird 
in 1851, I find that this division of England had already been roughly shown in 
a map appended to Becquerers ‘Physique et Mete'orologie,’ 1847. 
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• The nmnlMV gif«n In thii Table wne ortj^Ily calcalalad to emUe ne to oonitrnel a tabtthnr ohaii ibowiitf 
tberefore tke amaoere were not calcnUted with great nUaty 1 mention this to anticipate any orltkiiDia •* ^ 
county to be compared with any other. 

In the last column of the Table the nombers have, for the sake of brevity, been ahortaoed 
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norreotnem in tbeee figores. They are not offered aa absolutely correct; but are amply sofflcient to enable any one 

oltUng the iMt three of each; lima for Kent. Instead of 1,039, read 1,039, ooo (redly 1,089,419). 
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Tablb showing tho Peroentago of each Gsor 
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to the Total AoBnK<m of each County— continued. 
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over the eastern central district. Considered agriculturally, we 
find that the western counties are characterised by their large 
acreage of grazing land, whilst in the eastern there is a high 
percentage of corn land. There is thus a general coincidence 
between geological structure, contour, climate, and agricultural 
products. These four classes of facts are of importance in the 
order here given ; each is controlled by the one that precedes 
it. Agriculture depends mainly on climate, climate mainly on 
contour, and contour mainly on geological structure.* 

The central high land of England is formed of the Lower 
Carboniferous rocks, which, commencing on the flanks of the 
Cheviots, extend through the western parts of Northumberland, 
Durham, Yorkshire (North and West Ridings), the eastern 
parts of Lancashire, Cumberland and Westmoreland, and the 
greater part of Derbyshire. This hilly region (the Pennine 
Chain) attains its maximum elevation at Cross Fell, in Cumber¬ 
land, 2892 feet, but a great part of its area exceeds 1500 feet 
It is completely broken through by the broad valley which runs 
from Newcastle towards Carlisle. Generally, through this dis¬ 
trict, the limit of cultivation is reached at about 1000 feet; 
all above this level being, for the most part, moorland, hill 
pastures, and waste. In Northumberland the limit is somewhat 
lower. 

In Derbyshire the hills are formed by Millstone-grit, over- 
lying Carboniferous Limestone, which here consists mainly of 
massive beds of limestone. Proceeding northwards, the Lime¬ 
stone series is much split up by shales and sandstones, until, in 
Northumberland, limestone forms only a small proportion of the 
rock masses. Tbe western part of Northumberland is wholly 
formed of the Limestone series, whilst in Durham the hills are 
capped by Millstone-grit. These lithological changes are im* 
portant, for the hilly districts are valuable in proportion to the 
quantity of limestone soil they contain. The outcrop of a bed 
of limestone amongst shales and sandstones can often be tiaced 
by the eye at a long distance, simply by the character of the 
grass it bears. From Northumberland, through Durham, the 
West Riding, and Derbyshire, there is a decrease of waste 
land, and an increase of pasture going southward. This is pro*- 
bably due to the increasing quantity of limestone soil in the 
same direction. The North Riding includes the eastern moor¬ 
lands of Yorkshire, and has thus a large quantity of waste land, 
otherwise it would probably be interm^ate in this respect 

♦ The Sections given, p. 276, will in part illustrate these remarks. They 
are not offered as acenrate delineations of geological details, but are simply intended 
to show the general relations of geology, contour, and agncolture. 
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between Durham and the West Riding; and the series would then 
be complete,* The Lower Carboniferous rocks of the Pennine 
Chain sink below the newer formations with a gradual slope on 
their eastern side, more abruptly on the south-west, whilst along 
their north-western limit they end in a grand “ escarpment,” 
overlooking the valley of the Eden {see Section No. 1). The 
Pennine Chain joins the Cumbrian Mountains by the high land 
on the north-east of Kendal, much of which is over 1000 feet in 
height. It is quite broken through, however, by the narrow 
valley of the Lune. 

The higher parts of the Pennine Range are generally bare, 
alike of trees and houses. The lead-mining district of Alston 
Moor is a curious exception to this rule. Here a considerable 
number of people live at a great elevation; quite above the 
limit of cultivated land. In an account of a school at Alien- 
heads it is stated that of 40 or 50 children only 5 had seen 
wheat growing; and “ the master mentioned that in all the time 
he had had charge of Allenhcads School there was but one boy 
who had pulled a bird’s nest”t We presume because nests are 
exceedingly scarce. 

The Cumbrian Mountains, of Silurian slaty rocks, rise abruptly 
from the fertile valley of tlie Eden, and are almost wholly waste 
land. They form a large proportion of the area of West¬ 
moreland. The valleys which run up into the mountain-range 
have strips of pasture along their lower slopes, and some of the 
deepest contain corn-land, Westmoreland, however, is by far 
the least productive county in England: its percentage-area of 
arable land only slightly exceeds that of Merioneth, the least 
productive of the Welsh counties; in com it is even less pro¬ 
ductive, the percentages are :— 

Westmoreland, Arable 10*7 .. Com 4*7 ,. Pasture 35 2 

Merioneth „ 8*9 .. „ 4*9 .. „ 20*7 

The Welsh Mountains form the third great unproductive area. 
They are composed mainly of Silurian and Cambrian rocks. 
A large proportion of the corn grown in this district is oats and 
barley. Anglesey and Flint have the smallest quantity of high 
land. The former, indeed, has no mountain land, its appearance 

* ** Hill Pastures ** are not included in the Agricultural Hetums, and all such 
are here a^ken of as Waste Land. The boundary line, however, between them 
and what is taken as ** Permanent Posture ** is often very ill defined; and, in 
pokt of real value fbr stock, there are considerable areas of hill pasture which sur¬ 
pass much of the poorer pasture fields at lower levels. This must alw^s be 
remembered when comparmg die quaudty of csdtle and sheep kept in dinerent 
counties. These numbers are given in the Returns, but will not be further con¬ 
sidered in the present paper. 

t Waiter white, * Northumberland and the Border,’ p. 460. 

T 2 
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when viewed from the elevated districts of the main land is that 
of an unbroken plain ; and its highest point only slightly exceeds 
700 feet. Anglesea is in great part covered with drift clay and 
gravel, the older rocks protruding as isolated patches, which are 
frequently waste land. The most striking feature of the agri¬ 
culture of Anglesea is its high percentage of oats and rotation 
grasses, in both of which it exceeds every other English or 
Welsh county. The westerly aspect of Anglesea will always 
prevent this county from ranking high in the list of corn¬ 
growing distiicts, but there is every reason why it should take a 
higher rank than it does now. 

Along the coast of South Wales, especially of Cardigan and 
Pembroke, large quantities of bailey are grown.* In each of 
these counties, and in Carnarvon, the percentage of barley is 
more than double that of wheat. Barley also ranks higher than 
wheat in Anglesea, Merioneth, and Carmarthen. This is not 
the case in any English county. In Westmoreland the propor¬ 
tions are equal (botli 0*6 per cent.). 

Cornwall and Devon contain a large proportion of high land ; 
but this area differs from all other mountainous regions of Great 
Britain, because the high land occurs in detached masses. In 
other districts a contour line, say of 1000 feet^ can be traced 
continuously on the map for very long distances; being inter¬ 
rupted only by stream valleys, or by the lower points of the 
watershed. In the South-west of England it is not so; the 
contour line of 1000 feet winds round the granitic areas of 
Dartmoor, St. Austell, t^c., tind the slaty rocks of North Devon 
and West Somerset. We have here, therefore, an excellent illus¬ 
tration of the dependence of contour upon geological structure. 
The same district also furnishes an illustration of the dependence 
of agriculture upon contour, perhaps the most striking to be found 
in England. The granitic (or “ growan ”) soils, which are barren 
at high elevations, furnish some of the most prolific soils in 
Cornwall when they occur at lower levels. 

Another district of high moorland is the eastern part of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, where the Lower Oolitic rocks 
consist very largely of sandstone. A great part of these eastern 
moorlands is above the 1000 feet contour-line. Here, again, the 
relation between geology, contour, and agriculture, is well seen. 
In the South of England, where the Oolites consist largely of lime¬ 
stone, there is no moorland. Much of the Cotswolds consists of 

* In a ivonderful district of Cardigan, barley (without other manure than sea- 
weed^ and sea-sand) has been grown for many years in success’on. One field is 
mentioned as having been cropped utUh barley for 100 yearSy without a etugle 
alteraUon. —(C. S. Bead, ** Farming of South Wales,**—‘ Journal of the Itoyal Agri¬ 
cultural Society,' vol. x. p. 133.) 
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Down land, the grass of whicli greatly resemblei tliat of the 
Chalk Downs, both having calcareous soils. The heights attained 
^ the southern Oolite are much less than those of the North 
Riding; and even the high regions of the former are now invaded 
by the steam plough. Lincoln Heath holds an intermediate place 
b^ween the northern and southern Oolites. It is for the most 
part sandy, and of moderate elevation. Few districts in England 
have undergone so remarkable a change in character. “ Within 
living memory,” writes Mr. Pnsey in 1843, “Lincoln Heath 
was not only without culture, but without even a road.” * It is 
now a continuous tract of good arable land. 

The remaining areas of waste land are small in extent, al¬ 
though their aggregate acreage is considerable. The Malvern 
Hills, on the borders of Hereford and Worcester, lise to heights 
exceeding 1000 feet, but their total area k small. They conskt 
of a ridge of Paleozoic rocks rising Irom beneath the newer 
formations. Charnwood Forest, in Leicestershire, is another 
mass of slaty rocks, formerly waste land, but now chiefly en¬ 
closed ; the summit is only 830 feet above the sea. 

Along the New Red Sandstone there is some waste land, 
chiefly on the conglomerate beds; but much of this is being 
enclosed. The neighbouring marls are of immense value for 
dressing this newly enclosed land. The Lower Greensand has 
a good deal of waste land, especially in Surrey. Here, ag^in, 
there is a marl obtainable for improving the land, part of the 
neighbouring Gault Clay being sufficiently calcareous. The 
Tertiary beds afford a good deal of waste land, also in 
Surrey, overlying the Bagbhot Sands. In Hampshire the New 
Forest lies on Tertiary sands; but here, too, marl is to be had. 
A l^ge pr(™rtion of the waste lands of Dorset overlie the 
Tertiaries. The uiireturned area of Surrey is very large. Much 
of this is included in the Metropolitan area, and land thus 
occupied is not at piesent separable from waste; but the main 
cause of the low position taken by Surrey amongst the English 
counties is the large area of sandy waste land it contains. 

From this very su})erfi(ial survey of the waste lands of 
England we see that the larger part is at a high level, and is not 
available for arable culture under our present climate. Should the 
climate of the high land of England become more suited to oom- 
growing, much of it will, in time, be reclaimed ; but even bow 
it might in large part be improved for pasturage, and not a little 
taken into arable culture. Of the smaller areas last noticed, 
there are none in which climate exen’ts a sufficiently unfavourable 


• ** On the Agricultural ImproTemcnu in Lincolo^ire,*’—* Journal of the Bml 
Agricnltnral Sokety/ toI. iv. p. 287 . 
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influence to prevent arable culture. All the New Red Sand¬ 
stone area is within the vertical range of wheat or barley. Of 
the Lower Greensand wastes in Surrey, and the much smaller areas 
of sandy wastes overlying the Wealden beds of Sussex, some may 
possibly be above the height at which wheat can now be grown with 
safety and profit, but even there crops of roots and barley will some 
day be raised. Speaking generally, then, we may say that the 
characteristic crops, on land yet to be reclaimed, will be turnips 
and barley, with, of course, a considerable acreage of oats But 
the future increased production of wheat must be obtained mainly 
by improved cultivation of land already under the plough, or by 
breaking up inferior pasture on the heavier soils. 

There is one important distiictof high land not noticed above, 
because little or none of it is, or ought to be, classed as waste 
land. The Chalk hills of England cover a large extent of 
countrj’. Commencing on the Yorkshire coast at Flamborough 
Head, they range east and south through the East Riding, 
and south through Lincolnshire, forming the “ Wolds” of those 
counties. In Norfolk they recommence, and occupy areas, more 
or less extensive, of the following counties: Suffolk, Essex, Cam¬ 
bridge, Herts, Bedford (a small tract only), Bucks, Oxford, Berks, 
Wilts, Dorset, Hants, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. The summit 
nf this range is Ink pen Beacon, 972 feet, at the meeting-point of 
Hants, Wilts, and Berks. Very Irequently, in many of the counties, 
the summits exceed 800 feet. Vvhere not covered by “ Drift,” 
this Chalk area is frequently in open pasture, or “ Downs,” and 
considerably increases the acreage of permanent pasture in some 
counties, but not in all. Kent, though having a large area of 
Chalk represented in Geological maps, has comparatively little 
Down land—the Chalk being much covered with drift. Where 
the Chalk is bare, as at the north-east part of the county, the land 
lies fairly low, and is almost wholly arable. The Isle of Thanet 
equals the north-west of Norfolk in fertility, and resembles it in 
produce. The somewhat large percentage of pasture in Kent is 
partly due to the alluvial tract of Romney Marsh, and partly to 
the allu^ ial meadows bordering the Thames. Hants, for a Chalk 
county, has a remarkably small percentage of pasture. Here, as 
in Kent, the Chalk is mostly covered by drift, and appears only on 
the sides of the hills. Surrey has only a small jjioportiijn of 
Chalk, and of this only the steep face of the escarpment is Down 
land. Sussex, on the other hand, has a large area of bare Chalk, 
forming the well-known South Downs. Very large quantities of 
sheep are kept here, and most of the farmers have some arable 
land, which is generally light and available for roots. 

Concerning the low lying and more fully cultivated lands, there 
is not much that need be said here. Speaking generally, and di«- 
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regarding for a moment the superficial beds, we may say that the 
more extensive beds of clay carry a large acreage of pasture, 
whilst the lighter or mixed soils have a preponderance of arable 
land. The Lias, Kimineridge, and Oxford Clays are especially 
important But through the greater part of the lower country 
north of the Thames and the estuary of the Severn, there is a wide¬ 
spread covering of Diift, which much obscures the main rock 
masses, and makes an ordinary Geological map almost useless 
for agricultural purposes. The stiffest clays are sometimes 
covered by thick and widespread sheets of gravel or sand, whilst 
the calcareous or sandy rocks may be covered by clay. Clay- 
drift over clay, or sand-diiit over sand or limestone, has a less 
striking, but often a not less important influence in modifying the 
agricultural features of a country. The distribution and cha¬ 
racter of these various drifts are as yet too imperfectly known to 
allow of a general desciiption, and any attempt to describe the 
agricultural geology of a distiict, ignoring these where they exist, 
would be absurd. 

The importance of the drift-covering is nowhere more apparent 
than in the Eastern counties (Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex); and 
there, loo, the value of statistics in illustrating the distribution 
of crops is very well seen. The only striking {)hysical feature 
of these counties is the Chalk hills, which, commencing on 
the Norfolk coast at Hunstanston, range south and south-west 
through their west and north-west borders. These hills attain 
heights of 600 and 630 feet in West Norfolk, Their western 
face is steep, and in Norfolk the Gault, Lr>wer Greensand, and 
Kimmeridge Clay crop out Jioin below them on their western 
side. These beds do not ap{>ear at the surface in Suffolk, but 
underlie the Fen district at the north-western corner. In Essex 
they do not crop out at all. Chalk being the lowest bed of that 
county. The boundary line between the Chalk and the overlying 
Tertiary beds is obscured by Drift, but it ranges from Ipswich, by 
Sudbury, to Bishops Stortford, in Herts, just off the Essex boun¬ 
dary. The Lower Tertiary beds, where seen, are of no great 
thickness; they are of most importance in the south of EsseXi 
opposite Gravesend ; here, too. Chalk reappears at the surface. 
The Loudon Clay spreads over a wide area in Essex, where are 
also some small outlying patches of Bagshot Sands. The “ Crag” 
appears on the east and south of Ipswich, and also to a smaller 
extent in Norfolk, chiefly near Norwich. 

The whole of these beds are very largely covered by drift, 
chiefly of two kinds: a clay containing many fragments of chalk 
(Boulder Clay), and sands or gravels. Both of these belong to the 
Glacial series of geologists ; but besides these there are deposits of 
gravel along the valleys, chiefly of the Thames and the Waveney» 
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The Boulder Clay covers a wide area in the centres of Essex 
and Suffolk, and also occurs, but to a smaller extent, in Norfolk. 
The Sands and Gravels occur along the eastern* parts of the 
counties about Colchester, Ipswich, and thence northwards. 
They are of various degrees of fertility; the tract to the south 
and south-east of Ipswich, with the neighbouring tracts of Essex, 
being exceedingly fertile—the “Rich Loam” of Arthur Young. 
Further north the land is less productive; whilst again in the 
north-east of Norfolk there is good land. Some of the poorest 
land of the three counties is on these sands, in the north-east part 
of Suffolk and the adjacent paits of Norfolk. 

The north-western part of Norfolk is occupied by bare chalk, 
or by chalk overlain by a chalky mail or cla^ ; not the chalky 
Boulder Clay, above mentioned, but a highly calcareous marl, 
often burnt for lime. It is on this land, and on the adjacent bare 
chalk, that the best examples of Norfolk farming are found. There 
is no great area of bare chalk in Suffolk, it being mostly covered 
by the barren sands before mentioned (Young’s “ Western Sand ”). 
There is some chalk land in the north-western corner of Essex. 

The London Clay occupies the surface in the southern half of 
Essex. It forms a stiff* clayey soil, compared with which that 
of the chalky Boulder Clay is only a “ strong loam.” 

A comparison of the thiee counties, then, gi\es this result. 
In Norhilk there is only a comparatively small area of clay, and 
that is chieflv the chalky Boulder Clay. This forms the heaviest 
soil in Norfolk and Suffolk. In the latter count\ the area covered 
by this clay is larger than in Norfolk. In Essex, in addition 
to the fairly large area of Boulder Clay, there is a district 
formed by the stiffer London C'lay. The land, as a whole, 
becomes stiffer in passing through the counties from north to 
south. The result of this arrangement of the drift soil is plainly 
seen in the percentage numbers. Of land not returned as under 
cultivation and pasture there is no great difference; the excess 
of the former in Essex being sufficiently accounted for by its 
including a part of the metropolitan area. In the fallow divi¬ 
sion there is a large increase going south. Rotation grasses de¬ 
crease in the same proportion. Turnips are large in Norfolk, 
smaller in Suffolk, and least in Essex. Beans are large in Essex 
and Suffolk, small in Norfolk. Wheat increases regularly south¬ 
wards ; whilst Barley is least in Essex. The three counties so 
closely resemble each other in climate, and present so few im¬ 
portant distinctions in contour, that this comparison is particu¬ 
larly useful. The proximity of Essex to London may, perhaps, 
partly account for the excess of oats in that county.^ 

* For the foregoing brief description of the Drifts of the East of England 1 
am indebted to a map (with memoir and sections) prepared by Mr. S. V. Wood, 
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The subject of Climate in its relation to Agriculture has been 
already discussed in this Journal; particularly in the papers of 
Messrs. Whitley,* Simpson,t and RusselL:|; Although data are 
yearly accumulating b\ which a more perfect knowledge of the 
climate of Great Britain will be obtained, these papers contain 

account of the subject complete enough for practical purposes. 
On the subject of Rainfall an immense mass of information is 
now collecting, chiefly through the labours of Mr. G. J. Symons, 
to whom agriculturists will some day acknowledge themselves to 
be greatly indebted. 

The successful practice of agriculture, as far as climate is 
concerned, depends, not upon the mean annual or winter tempe¬ 
rature, but upon the surumtT temperature. There are two great 
classes of climate, “insular” and “continental,” with every con¬ 
ceivable intermediate variety. In the former, there is no very 
great variation between the seasons as regards temperature. The 
other class, or continental climates, has very great variation 
between the highest temperature in summer and the lowest in 
winter. Insular climates are only found near large bodies of 
water, which receive heat or part with it much more slowly than 
land: hence the equality of temperature in the adjacent districts. 
The British Isles have an essentially insular climate ; the variations 
being far less than in corresponding latitudes of Europe or Ame¬ 
rica. The Gulf Stream, bringing a current of warm water from 
the equator, still further modifies our winter climate. The 
nearest approach to a continental climate in England is made by 
the eastern-central counties. Here the summer temperature is 
highest, and the winter temperature lowest. 

The following are some of the most interesting results obtained 
by tabulating the statistics. First, as to Com crops. There is a 
marked preponderance of them in the eastern part of England. But 
although the percentage numbers give the comparative corn-pro¬ 
ducing value of each county, as a whole, they do not at the first 
glance show the value of the corn district of each county. This 
distinction is impirtant. Take Leicester, for example : here the 
quantity of pasture land, overlying the Lias, is enormous; and 
this reduces the county to a low place in the corn list Yet, if its 
acreage under corn is calculated on the total arable land of the 
county, it is considerably above the average of the com coun- 

junior, and printed for pri\ate distribution by him in 1865. A comparison of this 
map with Young's * Map of the i!kni8 of dunolk,' will show the very close agree¬ 
ment which exists between the distribution of the Drift-beds and the agrieultural 
soils. 

* * On the Climate of the British Islands in its effect on Cultivation/ vol. xi. 
p. 1. < On the Temperature of the Sea, and its influence on the CUmate and 
Agrionlture of the Bntish Isles/ (new series) vol iv. p. S8. 

t * Ciimate of the Bntish Islands in its itSexX on Cultivation,' vol. xi. p. 817. 

X *On the Influence of Climate on Cultivation,' voL xx. pp. 158, 48t. 
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ties, l^icester has 67*3 per cent, of its arable land under com, 
whilst the average of the corn counties, so called, is only 60*4 
per cent. Even the arable land of the northern counties carries 
a larger percentage of corn than would at first sight appear. 
The mean of the four is about 48 per cent.; and Northumberland 
has nearly 49 per cent 

By comparing the proportional area of each com crop with the 
total area under com we obtain the following result:—wheat is very 
evenly distributed. The most striking variations are in the 
Welsh counties bordering on the coast and in the north-west of 
England. The highest percentage is in Hereford, which has 
55*4 per cent of its corn area * under wheat; the lowest is 
Anglesea, which has only 7*2 per cent The west-midland CQun- 
‘ties stand high. The <Ustrict in which the percentage is largest 
is that which overlies the New Red Sandstone plain, and the Old 
Red Sandstone adjoining: the Carboniferous series is but feebly 
developed in that area. 

The distribution of barley has been already referred to in part. 
Although requiring a high summer temperature, much higher 
than oats, it requires it for a much shorter time than wheat,— 
barley ripening rapidly. Hence the growth of barley on the 
western coasts, where its culture is controlled by chmafe. In 
the east of England the distribution of barley is regulated b} soil. 
Norfolk stands highest amongst the English counties; next to 
that comes Rutland; then follow Suffolk, Cornwall, and Dorset. 

Oats have a very large excess in the western counties, parti¬ 
cularly in Westmoreland and Anglesea. Every county of Wales 
and the north-west of England which touches the coast, excepting 
Flint, has a high percentage. It is also high in all the northern 
counties, and again, though in a smaller degree, in the south-east 
of England. 

The large preponderance of permanent pasture in the western 
counties is mainly due to the influence of climate: the moister 
air and more equable temperatuie being especially suited to 
grass ; whilst it is adverse to the production of wheat. Through 
the eastern part of England, the varying proportions of pasture 
and corn depend mainly upon soil. Leicester, which has already 
been shown to be truly a wheat county, has its large area of 
rich pasture land upon the Lias Cla^8.t The other counties 
have an excess of pasture, pretty much in proportion to the area 
of bare Oolitic cla^s and Chalk Downs which they contain. 

Of Potatoes there are high percentages in some of the western 


* By this is meant—not the area of Hereford within which com is grown —but 
the sum of the acreage under all corn crops in 1869. This result is particularly 
worthy of note, as Hereford is not one of the corn counties, 
t See Section No. S. 
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counties,—especially in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Anglesea. 
The numbers are also high in Cardigan, Flint, and Carnarvon ; 
all coast counties. The low lying lands near the sea in Cheshire 
and Lancashire have long been famous for this crop. Although 
large quantities are raised in parts of Cornwall, the effect upon 
the returns for the county generally is not apparent Lincoln 
has the highest percentage amongst the eastern English counties. 

Turnips, as would be c'xpected, have a pretty constant relation 
to bare fallow; the numbers being generally in an inverse rela¬ 
tion to each other. Fallow is most where the main fallow-crop 
is least. This inverse ratio of fallow and turnips appears to be 
more constant than the direct ratio of turnips and barley. 
Speaking generally, there is a pretty constant direct relation 
between fallow, mangold, and beans; all maiking stiff soils. But 
mangold, being a stiff-land fallow-crop, partly takes the place of 
fallow. In Huntingdon the percentage of fallow is larger than 
in Cambridge, whilst the percentage of mangold is smaller. 
Huntingdon has, of all England, the highest percentage of fallow 
land, and all its productions mark it as pre-eminently a stiff- 
land county. This a Geological Map shows it to be. Nearly 
the whole area is occupied by Oxford Clay, in part overlain by 
Boulder Clay. The north-east part of the county includes some 
fenland, Whittlesea Mere, &c. 

Hops take up a large area in Kent: next to which county come 
Hereford and Sussex. Besides these counties, it is only in 
Surrey, Hants, and Worcester, that hops are grown in any quan¬ 
tity. The unequal distribution of this crop is very remarkable,, 
as there appears no sufficient reason why it should not l)c culti¬ 
vated in many other districts. Everywhere below the Chalk 
escarpment, hops might probably be cultivated with great suc¬ 
cess ; and the Vale of Pewsey, for instance, would seem especially 
suited for them. 


X .—Annual Report of the Consulting Chemist for 1870. 

The publication of the periodical Reports of the Chemical Com¬ 
mittee has awakened the agricultural community to the painful 
fact, that oilcakes, as well as artificial manures, are frequently 
sold in an adulterated condition, or at prices much exceeding 
their real commercial value. 

The analytical work in 1870 has increased in an unprecedented 
degree, no doubt in consequence of the issue of these Reports. 

Before 1868 the average number of analyses for members was 
about 330, for 1867 it amounted to 341. A considerable increase 
took place in 1868, when 432 analyses were made for members 
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of the Society, and again in 1869, when 465 analyses were sent 
out from the laboratory. Notwithstanding this steady increase 
in the three preceding years, as many as 580 analyses have been 
referred to me during the past year, being the unprecedented 
increase of 115 analyses over the number sent out in 1869. The 
appended summary shows that a large number of guanos and 
artiheial manures of the class of superphosphates were examined 
inT870, as well as an unusually large number of oilcakes. 

Comparatively few of the guanos were adulterated, but many 
were found damaged by sea-water and of inferior quality. On 
an average, the proportion of ammonia }ielded by the guano 
analysed in 1870 little exceeded 14 per cent., and in several 
cases the proportion was less than 13 per cent. 

It is to be hoped that the supply of guano from the Guanape 
Islands will turn out to be of a superior quality than has been 
anticipated. 

I have recently made a number of analyses of Guanape guano 
for the Peruvian Government, and am glad to be able to report 
that nearly all the samples were much drier than those analysed 
in the preceding }ear. Although not equal in quality to the 
lK»st Chiiicha Island guano of former years, the Guanape Island 
guanos recently analysed by me are about equal to the average 
quality of last year's importations of Peruvian guano. It remains 
to be seen whether Guanape guano, which no doubt will be sold 
as Peruvian, is uniform in character. 

By far the greater number of artiheial manures—^such as 
special Wheat, Oat, Barley, Potato, and Grass manures—arc 
mixtures of dissolved bones or superphosphates with ammoniacal 
salts, common salt, dried blood, nitrate of soda, and other nitro¬ 
genous fertilising materials. These manures are, therefore, 
grouped together with superphosphates. As many as 152 
samples of superphosphates and similar manures were analysed 
by me in 1870. 

Large sums of money are annually expended in the purchase 
of phosphatic manures, and as the quality of these manures 
varies exceedingly, and the actual price at which they are sold 
does not always correspond with intrinsic value of the 
manure, it is highly desirable that purchasers of superphos¬ 
phate or dissolved bones should buy these manures of a quality 
guaranteed by analysis. The following analyses of two super¬ 
phosphates offered for sale in the same place, one at 6Z. 35. 
(cash) per ton, and the other at 4/. 3s , afford a good illustration 
of the fact that a considerable saving may often be effected if 
the composition of rival superphosphates is determined previous 
to purcuMe 
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Composition of two Supkbphosphateb 



Ho. 1. 

Sold at £6 31 
nett cash. 

Ho. 2. 

Sold at £4 3« 
nett cash 

Moisture ... .. .... 

15 38 

18*92 

Water of combination and\ 

*Organic matter j .. .. 

9 45 

6*21 

Biphosphate of lime (mono-basic phosphate of lime) . 
Equal to bone phosphate (tn-basic phosphate of lime)'l 
rendered soluble bj acid .. . . / 

13 04 

15*66 

(20 42) 

(24*52; 

Insoluble phosphates . 

13 25 

514 

Sulphate of lime .. .. .. .. 

43*10 

47*37 

Alkaline salts and magnesia 

1*03 

*86 

Insoluble siliceous matter . 

4*75 

6*84 


100*00 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen 

•3J 

08 

I qujl to ammonia 

40 

09 


These two superphosphates have nearly the same commercial 
value. No. 1 contains a little bone; No. 2 is a purely mineial 
superphosphate. I should feel disposed to give from 5s. to 7s. 
more per ton for No. 1 than for No. 2. The sample marked No 1 is 
rather dear at 6/. 3s., nett cash, and No. 2 cheap at 4/. 3s., nett cash. 

Of the 32 samples of bone dust, not one was adulterated, 
which clearly shows that the unsparing publication of the names 
and addresses of dealers in adulterated bone dust has had an 
excellent effect. 

With respect to feeding cakes, I regret to have to report that lin¬ 
seed cake is still sold, as genuine and pure, which is largely mixed 
with rice meal, oat dust, pollaid, mill-sweepings, earth-nut cake, 
cotton cake, and sometimes with more objectionable materials. 

Linseed cake, when mixed with rice dust or pollard, is gene¬ 
rally comparative!} poor in flesh-forming matters, as will be seen 
by the following analysis of a sample of cake which was found 
adulterated with oat dust and similar starchy mill-refuse :— 


Moisture .14 72 

Oil .12-Ot 

^Albuminous compounds (tlesh-fomung matters) .. 23 25 

Mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre . 35 67 

Woody fibre (cellulose). 8 24 

Mineral matter (ash) . 6*18 


10000 

* Containing nitrogen. 3 72 

It is, however, quite possible to supplement the deficiency of 


flesh-forming matters in a cake adulteraled with starchy mill- 
refuse by incorporating with the cake at the same time a meal 
richer in nitrogen than pure linseed cake. Decorticated nut 
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cake or decorticated cotton cake, being very rich in nitrogen, is 
sometimes used for that purpose, and the blending of the starchy 
matters poor in nitrogen with others abounding in that element 
is so skilfully performed by some notorious cake-crushers, that 
a cake is produced having almost precisely the same proximate 
composition as pure linseed cake. It is well to bear this in 
mind, for the fact that an oilcake on analysis shows the same 
percentage of oil, flesh-forming matters, woody fibre, &c., as 
pure linseed cake, is no proof that it may not be, after all, a 
mixed cake, and be composed of materials inferior in taste, 
digestibility, and condition to pure linseed cake. 

Excellent decorticated cotton cake is sent over to England 
from America at the present time. When bioken up fine, or, 
better still, vvhen reduced to a coarse powder, decorticated cotton 
cake is a most valuable feeding cake for store cattle, when these 
ha\e to be kept chiefly upon straw-chalT and a few roots. A 
mixtuie of finely ground cotton cake or meal, linseed cake, and 
Indian Corn or Palm-nut meal in equal pioporlions, is also well 
adapted for fattening stock ; and for milk cows, good decorticated 
cotton cake is pieferred, I believe justly, to the best linseed cake. 

Green German rape, or Rubsen cake, continues to be scarce, 
and ordinary rape cake is often so full of mustaid that it en¬ 
dangers the life of the animals to which it is freely gi^en. 
Common rape cake should therefore ne\er be given to stock 
without having been previously examined for mustard. Most of 
the samples of common rape cake sent for examination 1 found 
utterly unfit for feeding purposes, and I riould especially warn 
the members of the Society not to buy a variety of rape take 
which has recently found its way into commerce under the name 
of yellow rape cake. Several samples of this species of cake 1 
found so pungent that, in my opinion, less than half a cake 
would in all probability kill an ox. 

Satisfactor} reports of field experiments on root crops, on 
potatoes, and on glass land, have been received, and will form 
the subject of future contributions to the * Journal.’ I may 
observe, however, in this place, that potash-salts have again 
proved to be very useful, in 1870, for potatoes and mangolds as 
well as for clover seeds; and not only when used upon light 
sandy soils, but likewise when applied in conjunction with 
superphosphate to poor clay land. 

The following are the papers contributed by me to the pages 
of the February and August numbers of the ‘Journal ’ for 1870:— 

1. Field Experiments on Mangolds. 

2. On Beetroot Pulp. 

3. On a peculiar kind of Swedish Whey-cheese, and on Norwegian GoatV 

mlk Cheew, 
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4. Field Experiments on Potatoes. 

5. On the Corai)Osition and practical value of sovcml samples of Kativ' 

Guano prepared by the “ A B.C ” process of the Native Guano Company. 


Analyses made for the Members • of the Royal Agricultural Society^ 
Decembery 1869 , to Decetnber, 1870 . 


Guanos (natural) . .. . 

Artificial guanos .. 

^ujxjrpliosjjliates, dissolved liones, ^\lleat nianmis, 
and siindar artificial manuieB .... 

Bone dust . . . 

Befuse manures. 

Nitrate of soda, snljdiatc of ammonia, and jmtasli silt^ 
Marls, limestones, and other minerals 

Soils .. . 

Oilcakes . 

Feeding meals ... . 

Vegetable piodiietions . 

Disinfectants 

Waters . . .... 

Sewage ... 

Cidei .. .. ,. 

Treacle . 

Exammations lor poi.sons .. 


04 

13 

152 


02 

27 

01 

20 

14 

r>4 

18 

13 

2 

:50 

0 

1 

3 

3 


Total .. .. 580 

(Signed) Augustus 'N'oei.cker, F.R.S. 


XI.— Quartei'It/ Reports of the Chemical Committee. 

December. 

Dr. Voelcker reports the case of a manure sent to him for 
analysis, by Mr. C. S. Read, M.P., under the name of Hfi) man’s 
Blo(^ Manure. This manure was found to have the following 


composition:— 

Moistuie . .. ,".0*92 

•Organic matici . .. 22*02 

Tnbasic iihosphate of hmc (bone pliosjihate). .. 5*0() 

Oxides ol ir<*n and alumina . 5*10 

Sulphate and little (arlionatc of lime . . 18*11 

Alkaline salts and inagncsia (cliicHy common salt) (l*0(’. 
Insoluble siliceous matter. 12*73 

loO-OO 

• Containing nitrogen. 1*91 

Equal to ammonia . 2*33 


This manure was manufactured by N. R, Holman, manu¬ 
facturer and dealer in agricultural tillages, Newhall Mills, 
AtterclifTe, and Sheffield. The price was 6/. a ton, delivered 
carriage-paid to any station within 50 miles of Sheffield. 

In a trmle circular, Mr. Holman speaks of his blood manure at 
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having acquired a world-famous reputation as one of the best 
and cheapest tillages, and invites his friends and all consumers 
to an inspection of the numerous testimonials with which he has 
been favoured. likewise gives an analysis, of which the 

following is a copy :— 


Analyeie of Blood Manure, 

Medical Institution, ShelHeld. 

A sample of artificial manure, received from Mr Holtnau, t\d& found, on 
anal} SIS, to contain in 100 parts — 

Moistnie and orji.tiiK matters, containing 17*72 of ) 
annnoiiia, Kpinaleut to 11 .‘>8 ot nitrogen . J 
Insoliilik silicate and sulphaK ot lime .. 

Phosphate ot him*, (spinah nt to 4 3+ })lio9phoiic| 

()\uh s of lion uid alumina. 

(arhonati ot lime . .. . 

Caihoniteot ma„MKsia. 

Alkaline silts (oliloiuhs and sulphat(s) . 

Aik lime salts (soluble sihtaits) . 


64*40 

1100 

9*40 

2*35 
5 00 
180 
4 15 
1 60 


March 1, 1815. 


100 00 

(Signed) W. r*iN(.i rv, Ph. 1)., Y V S. 


In this analysis, the manuic is represented to contain more 
ammonia than the best samples of Peiuvian guano. Sup|X)sing 
the sample analysed by Dr. Bingley contained only 10 |>er cent 
ot moisture, and not 32, like the sample sent to me by Mr. Ri^ad, 
I dm at a loss to understand how the remaining 54 4 of organic 
matter could have yielded 17*72 of ammonia. 

The amount of the richest available nitrogenous organic matter, 
or even of pure sulphate of ammonia, produces considerably less 
ammonia than 17*72 per cent, llowccer, presuming theanahsis 
to be correct, the question which would naturally be asked by 
any intelligent fanner who knows something of the maiket price 
of fertilizing materials is: Is it piobable that a manure manu¬ 
facturer will sell an artificial manure at 6/. when he can get 
for the ammonia alone, wliich is represented to be present in 
a ton of the manure, over 10/.? 

Attention is diiected to this analysis, because in many instances 
fanners are h'd away by printed analyses, which many regard as 
a sufiicient guarantee oi the go<Kl quality of the manure to which 
they refer. Whenever an analysis is shown, when an aitificial 
manure is ofFeied for sale, and such an analysis should prove to 
be satisfactory, we would ad\ ise the intending purchaser to obtain 
in the first place a statement in writing that the bulk of the 
manure, on delivery, shall be equal in composition with that 
given in the punted analysis; and, in the next place, he should 
diaw from the various parts of the bulk several pounds of the 

VOL. VII.—S. S. U 
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manure, mix all the samples well together, and forward such 
a fairly drawn and prepar^ average to a competent and trust¬ 
worthy agricultural chemist for analysis. Neither printed 
analyses nor printed testimonials in themselves have any practical 
value, and both are often used for the purpose of deception. 

The sample of Holman’s Blood Manure, analysed by Dr. 
Voelcker, it will be seen, instead of 17 72 per cent, of ammonia, 
as represented in the printed analysis, yielded only per cent.; 
and instead of 9 4 per cent, of phosphate of lime, only 5 per 
cent., and, besides a large propoition of sand and useless earthy 
matter, it contained .'H per cent, of ^later in round numbeis. 
Such a manuie would be dear at 2L 55., and Dr. Voelcker would 
not recommend any one to bu} it at 2/ a ton. 

Mr. C. S. Read has kindl> favoured Dr. Voelcker with the sub¬ 
joined letter, and given him leave to lay it before the Com¬ 
mittee ;— 

“ TIo7man\ Monuie 

“Honiujhim rh(»i|>f, Niawuh, i lo, 1S70, 

*‘My dear Sir,—O n ncoipt of \oui anahsis oi Mi Holman's m.inuH,! vsiote 
to him, stating ‘that 1 (.citaml) sliould iu>t ] u loi tin in.iimii ’ At Mi. 
llolmanS canust rcqmst I did not s<n<i tlie in imm laik, Imt ajieid lo his 
jirofositioii to ‘i»H} whaitvir it was woith, aicoxlm^ to flit ciop ii pio- 
duccd’ 1 tlnmiiht (hat it would Ik a nood (qipoitnnU} o( (<stin_ tliu bound- 
net's of your arialvSis, and actotdin/ly souid 4 (wt jx i ai re o/ Ihis manure 
and two dideitnt kinds of su(Kiphosj»l aU s, both tostina the s.nne pnee as 
Mr. Holnian cliarirtd lui his manure, m/, h/ pir ton. 'liny woe applitil lor 
white tuinips .liter peas, and a btnp ol l.md wa^ hit, iiinni wlnth no manure 
of an) kind was sown 'J he t^i» su|Kipii<>sph it< s li.ive mown a nice little 
crop of turnips, hut 1 can see no dl^i^*rcnce at all hctwien the nnmanured 
plot and Mr. Holman's hlcKid mamiK I oiudit lo <uld, that Mi Holman 
states, the ‘second cioj» is c(juall) Uiiefitcd as the lust.’ 1 httin.*, ior las 
sake and mine, it will Ixs juotc so, 

*‘ \our& faithfullv, 

“Dr. Voelcker.” “ Ci are Snw ei r Read. 

The Committee would call attention to the frequent infeiiority 
of certain manures sold under the name of fish-and-blood 
manures. A sample of such fish-and-blood manure (sent by 
Air. N. N. Young, Orlingbury, Welling boro’), had the following 


composition:— 

Moisture.18 80 

^Orjiamc mathr. 2.*> (>3 

Oi.ide8 oi iron and alumma. 4 43 

Phosphate ol him .. 1 ()‘J 

Sulphate ami c.ii]K;Tiatc of lime .3‘J*72 

Alkaline s<iltrt and ma^m'**m (chiefly c<*mmon salt) 3 09 
Insoluble Siliceous matter (sand).75 

lOO'OO 

* Containing nitrogen. 1 20 

Ktpiul to ammoma . 1*46 
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This so-called fish-and-blood manure is very poor in phosphate 
of lime ; and as dry blood and flesh yield about 16 per cent, of 
ammonia on decomposition, the sample analysed, producinjj^ not 
quite 1J per cent, of ammonia, cannot have contained much blood 
or fish. It is principally composed of carbonate of lime, earth, 
and sand, mixed with various kinds of organic refuse matters, 
a little blood, some fishery salt, and a few fish-l>ones. Such a 
manure is barely worth 27)8, a ton, but was sold at 6/. a ton. 

With respect to feeding-cakes. Dr. Voelcker reports the case 
of a linseed cake, which was sold to Mr. Jas. J. Bibby, Hard- 
wicke Grange, Shrewsbury, branded “ W H Genuine.” This 
cake he found to be adulterated with earth-nut cake, and to be of 
the following composition :— 


Moistiiu . . ..9 20 

Oil ... ... 9 90 

•Albiiininons c<»n»poun<ls (H<‘'h-f<»iming matters) .. 29 Is 

Mticil ij:< , su^ai, lud (h^c'^tiWt libie .. .. 30 S4 

tibu (cellulust) .. ,. .. 17 30 

Mineral Hi itUr (ash) . b 32 

100 00 

♦Containing nitrogen . .. 4 19 


In answer to an inquiry for particulars of the purchase, Mr. 
Bibb) wrote that he bought a lot of 5 tons in Juh, fioin 
Alessrs. Fitdds’ Meicantile Company (Limited), Shrewsbur\, as 
a genuine cake, at 11/. 7b, Gc/ pci ton, delivered. Messrs. Fields, 
the dealeis, state that the maker is W. Holt, of Hull. 

7^he following coriespondence ensued :— 

“ II mlwuke Gnnje ‘^liiewslmrv, November 2, 1870 
‘‘DfauSir, —T (hih icinvcd voui'. <1 tm Ibth ainl 21st nil, with amlvsis 
and njKtit ui i siin|k ot ad ilt< i iicd linsctd c ihc brindcd *W II (umiine,’ 
and, IS H(|in sfed, 1 wIit< to i d» im von ot the jtai tuul iis of tin imrtlust 

“ 3 h« sini|)l( !>, hoiii i lot )l 3 tons ImmiJiI nidnlv iiom 1 aids' Mircimtile 
Conijanv (1 imitt 1 ) nIik wv ,iiiv, is i ^tmiiiu < ikr, price 11/ 7*5 tw/ ])tr 
ton, dili\(i(d—‘I iihs ml Kiius’ luirpcxd cake Ixin^ thin 12/ 7s iul 
]M.r ton, d<li\(ud ^bssi^ 1 Ids, who lu diiUis, inform me tint the linker 
IS W Holt, Hull I hnt wiittni hu ui txplaintion, and anmx a cop) of 
my Icttn and of tlu iinkn's ^ 

“ I am, di ir Sii, >oiiis faithfully, 

“ d \h, J. Bibby (pro Jos. Winchester). 

“ Dr. Voelcker, London, E 0.” 


<,Copy.) 

** Cnnshill, Shrewsburv, October 2b, 1870 

“ Gentlrmpv, —In July last I bonsht from 3 on a parcel of 5 tons of linseid 
cake, branded ‘W H GenuiiK,’ which was de^^ciibcd by your manai^er and 
sold as a genuine linseed cake. 1 ngiet to say, however, that the analysis 
of a sample by Dr. Voelcker sliows the cake to be adulterated, and, of course, 

V 2 
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inferior in quality to genuine linseed cake. I enclose an extract from Br. 
Voelcker^s letter, and a copy of his analysis, and waiting your reply. 

** I am, yours faithfulh, 

“ Joseph Winches ieb. 

“ Messrs. Fields* Mercantile Company, Shrewsbury.** 

(Copy) 

“ From Fields^ Mercantile Company to Mr Jos Winchester^ Orinshill, 

** Shiewsbury, October 31, lb70 

“We beg to hand you a copy of the letter which we have reauved iioni the 
crushers at Hull, and we trust that it will be acceptable and satisfactory.** 

(Copy of Enclosure with the above ) 

“ Hull, October 28, 1870 

“Dfab Sibs,—I n reply to your favour of ^cstcr^iy, enclosing ‘cop> of 
anahsis,’ &c , of 5 tons linseed c ikes marked * \V & 11 (jinuini,* and supplied 
to you m July last, wt big to stati that the teini ‘cinuine,’ as a trade 
brand, is not understood to si^nity a puio cike, which, is 3011 are awaie, is 
always sold at 20s to 2>s jnr ton moit 11101113 , ind at the tiiiu wo 
sold you the 5 tons riferrul to wc weie stlliiu pun cikis at 22s bd more. 
Ihe differince hitwceii ‘pure* lud ‘ginuinc’ ciKi, when these biands 
were first introduced, was siin| ly that thi lorniei w is mile from tin hiust 
seed imjxjrted, mil the littd lioin i secondary tr inldi >i ..rowth, containing 
a considerable {xrceiita^i ot inn-hidiug ailuiivtuK, sui h is h i\-suds, iki , 
and generally more or hss ,,rit, whieh w isheis hau found it ditln ultv m 
screening from the s(cd, 111 lut, it could int 1 h intii(l> idnoiid lor 
some time jiast, thdefoii, it has Ixtn tlu gduril (ustoni ol tin tr idi to use 
fine clean ^tul also for ‘genuine * t ikts, lulin in^ th< iriie h\ thi ulrnixture 
of a small proportion of other good luding stull thus j>roduniu whit wo 
believe to Ik i lietter teiding cake at thi siint u ^t \\< niiyadd, thil wo 
have always supplnd to <»ur friends a eikt of <|uilit\ it h Lst (<jnal to any 
onourmarkit at thi sami jnci, ind tin mil\sis \oii hive suit us shows 
that the ciki sent 30U was of a fuding quiht\, and, wt IxlitM, for 

feeding jmrjioscs, if an\thing a Iitth chiapcr m projrortiou than a ‘pure* 
cake at 20s to 2 )s [k 1 ton iikuc mom i 

“Messrs hields’ Men rntili Com]»aii3 ' 

(^ ipy 0 / Efply to thf foreqmnq ) 

** (iiindjil!. Shows! iiri, h.oiomlK»r 2, 1870 

“Gentifmen,—Hum toatknowKlu tin ludjtil >o»usol 31 hI ult,in¬ 
closing eop 3 ofahttd lidii iln in muf iitun is ol tie < ik» hoiig,lit from 30U 
m dni3, m iej)]3 to tin er nq 1 tint ot its hi mg adiiltd it d 

“As the cak( was 11 1 nh sold is hiandtU * (idmim , hut as i ‘Ginurno 
Cake,’ 1 do not eonsiild thi i\|linition at all sitisUetoi 3 No tr ide iisa^o 
can justify an idultiritt 1 e ik< lx ing sohi is ‘ginuini * 

“I was not awiri, til> 3 air sicntiry inforuad im on Siturdiy 1 1'^t, that 
the makers quoted for ‘pun’ lako a hi^lu r j)iiu tl lu ‘^inuint ,* and I 
consider thU this fut }»du^ kn wn to 3 m oruht to Ium hd to inquims 
before the sale as a jiuri cikt ol tint hrmd <1 ‘(Mnuini ’ 

“ 1 mi, Ocnllcmcii, youis ti thfnllv, 

“ Josl 1 11 WlNCHFSTFU. 

“ P S.—I send a cop3 of tl c coiresiiondence to Dr Voi Ickt r 
“Messrs Fields* Mercantile Comi an}, Shrewsbury ’* 

Two other cases, where cakes were sold as pure were found on 
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analjrsis to be adulterated—one with oat-dust and the other with 
earth-nut cake and beech-nut cake, came under Dr. Voelcker’s 
notice; but the Committee think that the evidence in these 
instances, though sufficiently convincing, might not have the 
requisite legal force to warrant the publication of the names of 
the vendors. 

March. 

In the months of December, January, and February, com¬ 
paratively few purchases of artificial manures are made by agri¬ 
culturists, and in conserjuence a much smaller number of samples 
are sent to the laboratory for examination than during the spring 
quarter. Dr. Voelcker has, however, reported on the following 
cases:— 

1. A sample of artificial manure was sent for examination by 
Ml. Catchpool, Faring Bur\, Kehedon, Essex, with the request 
to have its value ascertained in comparison with best Peruvian 
guano. This manure was found to have the following com¬ 
position .— 

. 9 05 

•Ouainc in ittor . 13 54 

PlMisjihatf <)1 litin* .. . . 4 99 

('.11 Inmate and sul[ liatt (»t lime ... . . 4^ 77 

Alkaline s dts and m >11 (|amt ijulh common salt) 3 J2 

Iiibolublc silictoiis niattei (sand) . 19 

100 tX) 


Containing nitrogen . .1*12 

Equal to aiiiiiioina . .1 36 

The large quantity of carbonate of lime (chalk), sulphate of 
lime (g>psum), and sand, amounting, together with the moisture 
in the manure, to lather more than three-quarters of the w^eight, 
leaves but little room foi the more valuable fertilising consituents 
of manure. Making no deduction for the bulky, cheip, or 
absolutely useless matters, for which carriage has to be paid, the 
intrinsic coinmereral \aliieof the phosphates and the nitrogenous 
organic matters (yielding only per cent, of ammonia) tloes 
not amount to mudi, and the manure certainly would be dear at 
2/. a ton in comparison with the price at which Peruvian guano 
is sold. 

Dr. Voelcker has written for information with respect to the 
vendor of this manure, and the price at which it was sold, but 
has not received an answer as }et. 

2. The subjoined analysis ol four samples of bone-manure 
show the great differences in the quality and value of different 
samples;— 
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Composition op poub samples op Bone-Manube sold in Cheshire. 



No. 1. 1 

No. 2. 

No. 3. j 

No. 4. 

Moisture. 

25*04 

21*54 

9*28 

20*42 

♦Organic matter 

15 28 

19*75 

31*23 

13*74 

Phosphate of lime (Imne-earth) 

34*10 

47*72 

45 49 

48 01 

Sulphate and caibouate of lime 
Alkaline salts and magnesia .. 

13*44 

4*01 

1 7*27 

9 32 

/ 6*43 

\ 3 22 

Insoluble siliceous matter (sand) 

8*13 i 

3*72 

4*68 

8 13 


100*00 1 

1 100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

• Containing nitrogen 

1 37 

1 

3 S4 

1 34 

Equal to nmmouu . . 

1 6b 

2 10 

4 29 

l*b2 


Nos. ], 2, and 4 aie boiled refuse bones of jjlue makeis. 

No. 3 is genuine raw bone dust, not vciy clean, but on tbe 
whole, of fair aveiage quality. 

No. 1, boiled bones, contains one-fouithof its weight of water, 
and contains more sulphate of lime, salt, and sand than genuine 
boiled bone dust. 

Nos. 2 and 4 are too w'et, but the^ are othei wise genuine boiled 
bones; and No 4 contains rathei moie sand than it ought. 

Assuming No. 3 to cost 8Z. a ton, the compaiative money 
value of these four samples will be:—No. 1, .V. a ton; No. 2, 
6?. 15s. a ton; No. 3, 8Z. a ton; No. 4, (•/. ().s a ton.* 

A sample of guano was sent foi analysis In Mi. S.imuel 
Fitton, Chtyjibiotk Faim, Nantwich, who stated that he 
bought the guano fioin Messis. W. Shayv and (\>., LiverpiM)], at 
14/. lOs. per ton, deliyeied at a station neai Nantwich (less 5 pei 
cent, for cash), guaianteed puie. 

The analysis sliowed that the guano was much adulteiated 
with sand, gjpsuin, and eaithy mattei, and in conseijuence 

* The samples 1 2, t were sent cm Iihriiai} 2 hj Mi Leather, Diliiiide 
Lodge, Northwich, ami on tin 15th the following Itttti was uctotcl fioin him 
with sample 4 — 

“UearSii,—The samph of boiled Iwincs itcentlj analysed hj yon for me was 
given to me as geiiuim by Mi Kohl Ashwoith, of I lod^huIn On show iiig him 
jour anal^siv, }it* stit<<l tlj it the smijile of boms im. wa** lakui fiom 

'sweepings/ and was not a fan sample 'ibis }u apptand to think would txplaiu 
the large proportion of wab r as well as sand IK has nu, thtrtioie, a liesh 

sample, which 1 forwaid to jou to-daj for analysis 

“\ours faithfuil}, 

“SlSILON LrATHhU” 

In a subsequent letter Mr lA»athcr gives the following as the prices of the 
several samples, and thi names of the dealers who supplied them — 

1 B. d. 

No. 1. J. Ashworth, Frodsham ,. .. .676 

2 . Runcorn Bone Works . . . .. 6 I.*) U 

3. J. Ashworth, Frodsham .... .. 8 0 (» 

4. Do. Do.6 5 0 
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yielded much less ammonia and phosphates than genuine 
Peruvian guano. 

As far as could be judged, this adulterated guano corresponded 
to a mixture of about three-fifths of genuine guano by weight, and 
two-fifths of yellow sandy loam, and similar adulterating materials; 
and in compaiison with genuine Peruvian guano, selling at 14?. 10s. 
a ton, it was not woith more than 81, 14s, per ton. 

In leply to Dr. Voelcker’s inquiries, Mr. Fitton wrote as 
follows:— 

“1 <1111 son\ the mo 's not ])iiic, T enclose* t}i( in\oico I boiicilit it 
fioiii a saUsmaii ol Missis W Sluiw <V ( o , liis naini is C>akis. I told him 
distmitU wliMi I It fiuiii liiiii tliat 1 slu iiht I it an 1 I 3 std Hi haid 

III shimld hi ^lad it 1 would, as it was a ]>uic guaiio, and it would be to his 
aihant 

On icceipt of Dr Vofddver's leport, Mi. Fitton communicated 
the icsult of his examination to the \endois, and in return leceived 
the following lettei .— 

“ 1 he Old Hall, n Old Hall Street, I iverpool. 
“Hiau Sill,—’W I hue just disiiMiid tint om shi]>)ti his m uU a most 
e^Ul.<lou^ Mioi in smmiu \i»u f yi/n HtruMUi insti.id ol I'l ru\lau (mmo 
^\ ill >oil thill lull |*h \st H ruin It It onti, as the wliolt i ii.o is or it nil lor 
ti iiishi|in lit Will ^«u ,ilso Kinuh mi Mi howkti, and utjiust him to 
iitniii liih also Will Sind the s.uni i|uantit\ ot iViuMau a* soon as 
j ussihlc. 

We an, diai sir, jour oludniit sonants, 

y>/f> William Shaw and Co, 

“ It Oakes. 

“ r S —Sli ill bi. in Clubhiic to-moirow, and will uill at }oiir place ” 

The guano was letuined bv Mi. Fitton, and genuine Peruvian 
sent institid of the so-called Uppei-Peiu\ian. 

4. Di . Voelt ker again diict ts attention to the variable quality 
ol genuine Peiuvian guano. Peiu\ian guano, he regiets to say, 
nppoais to be iieail) exhausted, and lecent impoitations not only 
contain a consicleiahle piopoition of laige stones and fiagments 
ol lock, but also fine sand, which cannot be leadil} detected 
without a chemical examination. The following analysis of 
a sample of Peiuvian guano afiends a good illustiation of its 
incic^asing deteiioiation;— 

Cwnposition vf a SfnnjtJ( i/ (nutno stnt by Mr, John Baker, Uargrave, 


i}(m Kunbolton, 

Moisture. . 3122 

’"Ch.iau 10 matter aiul salts ol ammonia .o^•S 9 

Idiospbati of lime and iiiagiKsia (bone-eaitb) . .. LM 02 

Alkali lie salts. 7 73 

luboiiible silioious iiiattci (lock and sand) .lh*J 4 


ICH'XX) 


Containing nitrogen 
Equal to axnmouia . 


8-75 

10-62 
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This guano is genuine Peruvian guano, but it will be seen 
that it contains a large proportion of the debris of the rock on 
which the guano was deposited, and yielded little more than 
10^ per cent, of ammonia, or only about two-thirds the amount 
of ammonia which Peruvian guano of fair average quality used 
to contain. 

Messrs. Thompson, Bonar, & Co., the Peruvian Government 
agents for the sale of guano, have recently acquainted their 
customers that they have no more Chincha Island guano for sale 
in London, and they offer now Guana)>e Island guano at a reduced 
price, and quote the price of Government Peruvian guano at 12/. 
per ton. 

Guanape guano, as far as I)i. Voclckor’s experience goes, varies 
in composition to a greater extent than Peruvian, and the b<*tter 
samples are not equal in value to Peiuvian guano. It is, tlieie- 
fore, highly desirable that purchasers of Guanape Island guano 
or Peruvian Government guano should know what the cpiality 
is of the guano that is offered at a reduced price, and they are 
strongly advised to insist upon being supplied by the dealer with 
an analysis guaranteeing the qualitv of the paiticular cargo of 
guano which is offered lor sale. Like othei guanos vai \ing in 
C'omposition, Guanape guano should not be sold at a uniform 
pi ice, but at rates corresponding with the intrinsic commercial 
value of different lots, which can only 1 m* ascei tamed by an 
analysis that may be fairly expected to be presented by the dealer 
to intending purchasers. 

5. Rape cake is frequently so full of wild Mustard that it 
cannot be safely used for feeding purposes. 

Several cases of rape cake quite unfit for feeding purposes were 
brought under Dr Voelcker’s notice during the last quarter ; and 
in one instance such cake did serious mischief to the cattle which 
were fed upon it, being made from sc*ed largely contaminated 
with wild Mustard seed.* 

6. Cases of adulteiated linseed cakes have been referred to Dr. 
Voelcker lately from the neighbourhood of Market Deeping and 
Hertford, in which beech-nut and earth-nut cake were found in 
cakes with the mark of the maker indicative of the ])urity of the 
article. 

In these cases he made inquiries respecting the names of the 
dealers, but experienced unwillingness on the part of the buyer to 
have publicity given to the particulars, which deserve exposure. 

• I aDalysed four pieces of this cake for Mr. Percival Harlam. of Oilnow House, 
BoitoD, who had bought it fiom Mr. J. Andrew, coru bioker, Liverpool.—A. V. 
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Tlir sN-iteiii of pii/(*s foi tlio bost-mana^ed faims hi tlio 

dibtii(ts»ol the* (ounti) incctiiiijs, fust oii^matetl 1)\ Mi Mason 
last irai, i'l well (alculated to illustiate the peculiai piactices of 
dificient distiKts, wliidi, il piopeilv lej^isteied in the ‘Jounid/ 
would eientuallv loiin a collection ol lahuble facts. At the 
sUpfji^estion ot Mi. II. W. Kear>, who lepoited cm the 0\f(>icl 
competition, the landowneis of Shiopshiie and Staffo dshii 
encouiapfed the hocietj to ic'peat the expeiiment this }ear, and 
subscTibed tlie two fust pii/es of one hundred pounds each for 
the best specimen of arable and clan\ fanning; and the Society 
undeitook to pio\icle a fuithei sum ot one bundled pounds foi 
two sc*cond })ii/es of fifty pounds eac*h, to appoint the Judges, 
and to jravall the expenses attending the inspection and awaids.* 
In addition to the fiist prizes, a further sum of fifty pounds was 
})lacc*d at the disposal of the Judges b\ the local subsc libers, to 
lew aid am special featuie of excellence in the management ol 
an> of the competing faims. 

It must be gratifying both to the landowners of the district an 1 
to the Society that their efforts weie so well supported b\ the 
iarmens, especially in the arable class, in which no less than 
twent>-three entiic's weie made. The dairy-farming, though an 
important interest, and occupying a considerable portion of the 

* The follow in;r is a list of the subscribing landowners in Shropshire and 
Stafiordshire —The Duke of Cleveland, the Duke of Suthetland, the Marquis of 
Anglesej, the Earl ot Hiadford, the Eail Ihowiilow, the Eirl of Dartmouth, the 
Earl Gianville, tin* Eail of Harrowby, the Earl of Lichfield, the Eail of Powis, 
the Earlof Shrewsbuty, the Viscount IIill, Lord Acton, Loid Bagot, Lord Berwick, 
Lord Forester, liOid Ilatherton, Lord Vernon, Lord W'enlock, Lord Wiottesley, 
W. O. Foster, Esq , H. F. Meynell Inpam, Esq., J. Pritchard, Esq, the Rev. 
Walter Sneyd, Mujoi Thornejcioft, the lle\. F. W Whitmore. 
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area of competition, was not so well represented; and it is a 
matter of rcg^ret that many farms which ha^e a considerable 
reputation were not entcied. 

In Mr. Kear_)’s Repoit of the Faim Competition of 1870, the 
unfavourable character of the spring, as affecting the appearance 
of the crops, w'as dwelt upon; and we have no doubt that, in 
such an unusually dry summer, local showers would materially 
affect the relative appearance of some crops. Wc* h.id to deal 
with more favourable conditions, inasmuch as the competing 
farms were pretty much in the same position as icgards the 
influence of climate. 

It may be as ivell to state that the follow ing >vtTe the condi¬ 
tions under which the prizes were awarded :— 

1. General management with a view to profit. 

2. Productiveness of crops. 

3. Goodness and suitability of live stock. 

4. Management of grass-land. 

5. State of gates, fences, loads, and general neatness. 

In addition to the above, we were instiucted, in the case of 
the dairy farms, to pay special attention to the* management 
of the produce, as well as the cleanliness of the dairy. 

Armed with these instructions, w’e commenced our first in¬ 
spection on the 15th day of May, completing the same on the 
28th ; and having ghen to each case a most c'.ireful consideiation, 
we were enabled to sepaiate the lietter sp(*cimens for a final 
review, which w^e carried out during the week preceding the 
opening of the Society’s Meeting at Wolverhampton. Our plan 
of operation w'as, first to go over the whole farm, note the 
appearance of the crops, condition of the land, state of fences and 
buildings. The live stock were then inspected, and, finalK, 
answers were reejuested to a series of ([uestions, the replies to 
which are, to some extent, embodied in the following Report. 

Our Awards were as follow:— 

For the hest-mamped Arable Farm .—First Prize, of 100/., 
offered by the landouncis in StafTordshiie and Shropshire , to 
Mr. Geoige Townsend Forester, of High Krcall, Wellington, 
Salop. Second Prize, of 50/., offered by the Soch*ty, to Mr. 
Thomas Winterton, Alrewas Hays, Lichfield. Highly com¬ 
mended, and a special prize of 25?,, given by the subscribers, to 
Mr. William Jiiewster, Ralderton Hall, Middle, Wein, Salop, 
for his successful management of goinl land. Highly com¬ 
mended, and a special piize of 25/., given by the subscribers, to 
Mrs, Elizabeth Sanke^, of Bratton Farm, Wellington, Salop, 
in recognition of her profitable management. Highly com¬ 
mended, the farms occupied by Mr. George Anderson May, of 
Elford Park, Tamworth, and Mr. Charles Reynold Keeling, 
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of Yow Tree Farm, Penkridge. Commended, the farms occupied 
by Mr. John Glover, Bangley, Tamwoith, and Mi. i'^dward 
White, of Knowle 1 louse, Lichfield. 

For the hesMnanaged Dairy Faim .—First Piize, lOOZ, offered 
by the landowners in Staffordshire and Shropshire, to Mr. John 
Clay, Kinsale, Oswestry. Second Piize, hOZ., off<*ird by the 
Society, to Mr. ]\Iatthew Walk(‘r, of Stockley Paik, Anslow, 
Burton-on-T rent. 

First-Pkize Farm. 

This farm, occupied by Mr. George Townsend Forester, as a 
3 ’early tenant, is composed of oOO acies of aiablo land, and 140 of 
grass, and is situated five miles north-west liom Wellington, and 
eight miles noith of Shiewsbui}. About half the l.irm has a 
substratum of sand and sand\ loam, with occasional beds of rock 
and marl} cla} ; theiemaindei is upon a subsoil of cla^, >ar>ingin 
textuie, and inteisected by sand-\eins, containing a laigc amount 
of water, worn jiebbles of \aiious sizes, and liagmcnts of rock. 
One of the largest specimens shown us in the gaiden was between 
four and fne feet in length, and two feet in diameter. They 
rary fiom the abo\e size down to that of a lien’s eirg. This 
paitofthe laiin was ploughed original!} in high-backed lands, 
but is now h^c*!. The surface-soil is of medium quality, 
betwixt light and heav}. IMi. Foiestc'r enteied upon the farm i.’ 
1841. Th(' iinproveiiients that h.i\e b(*en made, jirincipally b\ the 
leinoval of internal fences, will be best understood b} a glance 
at the .iccompan}ing maps (pp. 300 and 301), which lepiesent the 
iaim in 1841, and at the present time. It will be obsened that in 
1841 tlie homestead and farm-buildings weie at one extremity, and 
ill the \illage of High Ercall; .and the fields were small inclo- 
suies with crooked fences. The land was also sufTeiing from 
the want of drainage. 

At Ml. Foiester’s request buildings were erected in a central 
position by the landlord (His Grace the Duke of Cleveland), 
suitable roads, of whic'h the farm was previous!} entirely 
deficient, being made by Mr. Forester at his own cost. The 
tenant also laid out and reared the new’ lines of quickset fencing, 
materials in the rough being supplied by the landlord. 

The perfect cleanliness and excellent condition of the fences 
be.ar evidence to the attention that has been paid to this important 
detail. Once a }ear the fence-bottoms are thoroughly cleaned, 
and the fences arc trimmed. We do not, however, approve of 
the form in which the fences aie giown. The base is not suf¬ 
ficiently broad for the apex, consequently the drip from the 
latter has alreauy weakened, and must eventually greatly injure, 
the lower part of the fence. The drainage of 273 acres of the 
farm was done by the tenant, the landlord finding tiles. The 
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drains were laid about four feet deep, and ten yards apart, 
varying in depth according to circumstances, the ditches were 
filled in, and watering-places supplied by the diainage were 
made in the fields. The labour and leading wcie dfine by the 
tenant, costing about 3/. 10.? per acre. Tiles wcie supplied by the 
landloid, two-inch pipes being used, with an increased size for 
outfalls, at a cost of 3/., making a total outlay of 6Z. 10?. per acie. 
To us It appeared to have been peifectly done, feince 1869 
eighty acres lia\e been drained by the landlord, who charges a 
percentage of G/. 14^. on the outlay, the leading being done, of 
course, by the tenant. In addition to the loads originally laid 
out. Ml. Foiestei bas recently made a new load leading fioin the 
village of High Ercall, ^\hich is a gieat impro\ement. At the 
corner, south-west of the homestead, it is desirable* that some 
fences should still be removed, but at piesent Mr. Foiester is pie- 
vented from cariving out the proposed alteiations, owing to a 
difficulty in getting an exchange of land with his neighbour. 
The system of cropping adopted is the foui-couise, which is 
strictly' adhered to. 

Turnips .—Turnips and mangolds alway s succeed wheat. Tlie 
stubbles are ploughed from 7 to 8 inches deep in the autumn 
(no need of any autumn scarifying), after manure has been led 
direct from the yards, and about 20 cart-loads an acre put cm. 
The following spiing the land is ploughed, and woikc'd by the 
cultivator, aitificial manures aie applied on the surface at the late 
of cwts. to the acre (Proctoi and ll\land’s), at a cost ol 8/. per 
ton. The land is afterwaids lidged, and the seed drilled u])on 
the ridges Iin a pioper drill and roller cittachc*d. The ridges aie 
about 26 inches apait. Sundi\ scufllings take place*, and, when 
the plants are sulhcienth giown, and leach for hoeing, they are 
done by task-woik, at a cost of 9.?. per acie, if gone twice o\ci, 
or 6s. 6c/ if only once. 

One-tliird of the tuinips aie fc*d on the land by shc*c*p ; two- 
thirds are drawn off and consumed either by cattle in the yards 
or by sheep upon the grass. Xo turnips are eaten on the land 
after the middle of March; but all aie, if possible, pullt*d and 
stored before Christinas. Mr. Forester in future intends tr>ing 
turnips on the flat, at a distance of 21 inches betwixt the drills; 
the late dry seasons have caused this pioposed change*, but we 
should doubt whether in a s<*ason like the present it would be 
advantageous 

Mangolds .—The cultl\atIon is sc*ry similar to that for turnips, 
but the land is inoie hea\ily manured in the autumn on the 
stubbles, whic'h arc* then dc*eply ploughed. Aftei thoroughly 
working the land in the spring with Coleman s cultivator, and 
barrowing sufficiently fine, artificial manure's are sown by hand 
on the flat, at the rate ol 8 cwt. of sujierphosjihate (PrcKtoi and 
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Hyland’s) to the acie ; the land is ridged, and then sown with fiom 
5 to 7 lbs. of mangold-seed to the acre, as eail} in April as the land 
can be got ready and the season will admit. When the plants 
are sufficiently grown, the^ aie scaiified and hoed at a cost of Os, 
per acre ; sundry scaiifjings coinjileting the work. In the month 
of November the^ jire pulled, and stoied by the homestead. 

Barleif, —Bailey follows turnips. The poition of turnips 
left on the land ha\ing been consumed by sheep eating oil-cake 
the land is ploughed as soon as possible, in older to secure the 
ameliorating inlluence of winter and spring frosts. It is most 
important to have a thoioughl} puherized seed-bed for barley, 
hence the reason that no roots aie consumed on the land after the 
middle of Marih. Thus treated, a seed-bed can usuallj be 
obtained by sirnpl} h.irrowing down the surface, and the tost of 
cultivation is therebv leduted. The barley is then drilled at the 
rate of 11 pecks })ei acre, commencing as earlv in Maich as 
the season will admit. Invaiiabl^ the cailiest sown seed pro¬ 
duces the best quality of coin. 

Oats. —Baile} being found the most profitable sprins: corn- 
crop, oats aie not grown as a rule. This }ear, howevei, some 
old pasture Land has been broken up, with a view to relating, 
and oats have been taken as the fust ciop. 

These oats aie a lemaikablv heavv ciop, secured bv merely 
ploughing the turf and lolling down, the oats aiterwaids bein., 
(hilled. This piactice is not usuall} attended with success,but in 
this case nothing can exceed their piesent promise of abundance. 

Seeds. —(^lov'ers aie sown after bailey, and occasionally in 
wheat giown aftei turnips. The land is divided into three equal 
poitions, and a difTeieiit mixture sown on each, so that on the 
return ol the rotation the same varieties of .clovers ma^ not be 
used, (^lovers for mowing are general!v sown among the spiing 
wheat, on about one-thiid ol the land in the shift, and are com¬ 
posed of the follow ing mixture— 

12 Ibh. ic'd clovin ; 

2 to 3 lbs. white clover; 

1 peck of Pacev’s i)e-giass to the acre. 

Foi clepastuiage, the following is sown on a second third of 
the couise— 

() lbs. of alsike ; 

2 busheds Italian ive-grass. 

And the follow ing, also for depasturage, on the lemaining 
third — 

White, trefoil, rib-grass, and paislej, of these altogether 
14 lbs. to the acie; with cock’s-loot, timothv, and rje- 
giass, 2 pc^cks. 

The whole of the seeds are sown b> bar row-drill. 
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Wheat —Autumn wheat is sown after ley, which generally 
consists of 65 acres; in addition to which 25 acres of spring 
wheat are generall\ sown after turnips or mangolds. The ley is 
ploughed as cail\ in August as it can be spared, and if not 
pressed it is Cambiidge-rolled, and left in either of these states 
till the lattei end of Octoher, when it is well hariowed, and 
afterwards drilled with Bn)wick led wheat, seed at the iate of 
10 pecks to the acre beinsr used. Wheat aftci turnips and man¬ 
golds is sown as earlv in Febiuary as the season will admit, and 
none later than the 1st of Maic h. This lan<l is merely ploughed, 
harrowed, and dulled with a red Nursery ^ariet>, about 13 
pecks of seed being Ubocl to the acie. No wheat e\er needs 
hoeing, and top-dressings aie not applied as a rule. 

A small piece of wheat was shown us in the middle of a 
field that had succeeded kohl-iabi, which hul been eaten on the 
land by sheep, not pulhd or stored, but allowed to grow during 
the winter. The whole field was sown at the same time, but that 
portion which had giown kohl-rabi was \ei\ dcfidcnt as com¬ 
pared with the remainder, which had grown turnips and man¬ 
golds. Mr, Foiester’s explanation was that the kohl-iahi, not 
having been pulled in the autumn, had formed large roots, ind 
had therefore taken mucli more out of the land than the other 
crops, whuh had been stored. 

Beasts —Twent\-six pure Hereford cows of tin* best quality 
are kept 1< i bleeding purposes. Their pioduie are uarecl, and 
mostly sold at 24 veais old about ( hristin.is. It is vciv rarely 
that either bulls or heifers aie sold for bieeiling piu|)oses, 
although then (jualitv would lull> justifv the piaitne. 'Fhe 
iayerage price of the oxen sold last vear, an arcouni of which 
Air. FWester gave us, was Ml 3?, and some of these weie not 
quite two years old He fuither informed us that thev bad liad 
no cake (luring the previous summer until the lOtli ol August, 
within 10 weeks of the <la> of sale. The reason for then not 
having had cake (ailitr was that in 1860 he had to cease giving 
cake owing to the laxitive (piality of the keep (this would lie 
account(*d for paitiv b\ the gross nature of the grass). Mr. 
For<>stersavs that at tins tune he was not aware of tlie virtue of 
cotton-take as an astnngi nt, and last season (ISTO) the cattle were 
doing so well upon the s( int> and parched, though compaiatively 
nutritious, herbage*, that he f(*arecl to change their diet, until the 
pastures became so bin tliat it was absoluti ly ne(c*ssarv to have 
recourse to extra means of support; he tlu ii tri<*d a inixtuie of 
cotton-cake with the Iinseed-cake, with the best (fleet, and has 
continued its use ev er since. 

The cows arc kept during the winter upon chopped straw and 
a few pulped tuinips, and as thr*y ik ai (.living liavi* an iiu leased 
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allowance of roots. The calves are placed in a roomy shed 
during* the first winter, and given pulped roots, chopped ha}, and 
straw, with an allowance of 1 lb. of linseed-Crike pci day. The} 
are allowc'd to run into an adjoining }ard foi two hours daih. 
The li year-olds are kept loose in }ards, 12 together, gi\cn 
pulped roots and chopped straw, with an allowance daily of 2 lbs. 
of linseed-cake, continued till grass. The older beasts (ovenj, two 
years old and upwards, are placed in two }ards of 12 each, fed 
in square tumbrils with siv stones each of sliced swcdc-s fne\er 
mangolds) per da}. IVlr. Forester prefeis, for finishing off beasts, 
sliced roots in preference to pulping. At first the aitificial food 
consists of 3 lbs. of an ecjual inixtuie of linseecl-cake and decor¬ 
ticated cotton-cake, and increased the last six weeks to 7 lbs. each, 
with an addition of 3 lbs. of wheat (when cheap) and baric}- 
meal in equal poitions. What heifers or cows aie fatted are tied 
up, and receive a similar quantity of roots and artific ial food. 

We may beie note that the glass laiul, which foinis about one- 
third of the faim, is natuiall} weak. The older bullocks are 
run upon the best poitions ; the next oldest aie kept on useful store 
land ; whilst the}oungest, which Mr. Forestei calls his sc avengers, 
are running o\er the le}S and picking up what is rejec ted b\ ever}- 
thingelse. They were a hanclsome lot, that any shorthorn bieeclei 
could not but admiie. Their size and condition upon such 
modeiate pastures weie evidence of their aptitude foi inakirj* 
flesh, foi which the lleiefoids aie so justly celebiated. Tlie cows 
with their calves arc summered upon the weakest portions ot the 
grass, and, notwithstanding theii poor commons, were, in July, 
in splendid tonclition, manv of them being fit foi the butchei. 

Sheep .—A flock of 150 bhropshire ewes aie kept for bleeding 
purposes, and pioduce about 225 lambs. These ewes lun on 
the glass duiing the wintei,and when near lambing are supplied 
with roots, and an allowance of \ a lb of linseecl-cake pei day, 
which is continued up to May. The lambs aie weaned early 
in June, and placed upon the fieshest pastuies Having been 
taught to eat cake with the ewes, a small (]iiantitv is allowed 
them up to their going on common tin nips, when clo\ei-hav is 
given them in picleience to cake, up to their beginning swedes, 
which aie cut for them, and about Chiistmas the} aie allowed 
^ a lb. of cake, increasing to ^ the last month or six weeks, till 
the time of theii being clipped and sold. The sheep aie lemoved 
from the tuinip-fold to the glass early in March, where they 
have cut swedes and cake till the sc'cond week in April, at which 
time they aie usually sold. A ccatain number of ewe hoggs 
are reserved for the flock. 225 sheep aie fed ofl annually'. 

Horses, —E.ght plough-horses and one jobbing-hoise are kept, 
and are fed in the following maiinc*r:— 
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From the time spring tillage begins in Fcbiuar}, till the 
vetches or trifolium aie ready in May—say 105 da^s—10 lbs. of 
com per day per horse, consisting of either oats, or beans and 
bran, or Indian corn and bian, or bailey and bran. 

From the end of May to the end of October or beginning 
of November—say IbO days—at grass; and when at woik during 
that time, they aie baited at midda> with trifolium, vetches, 
clover, aftermath, cScC., with an occasional feed of corn on heavy 
carrying da}s in hanest, and during wheat sowing, and when 
work presses, \iz., from 60 to 80 lbs. per hoise per week. 

In the exceptional season ol 1870, tlie altennath-c lo\er was used 
up during harvest, and the horses had to be baited with the new 
hay. They weie taken into the stable earlier than usual, and 
had corn fiom about INIuhaelmJis till alter wheat-sowing—say 
40 dajs—which, with the 105 mentioned above, makers 145 da}s 
for the autumn and spiing, 1870-71, or, at 10 lbs. pei dav 1450 lbs. 

The actual amount ot corn consumed liom beptembei, 1870, 
to May, 1871, was— 

llK 


Indian com, 5 ip's. 

.. 2, loo 

Balky (fn-st), 2.» hush , at T<>llw .. 

1,010 

l^rlc} (h^ht), 40 bush., at (jO 11*^. 

.. 2,lot) 

Bran, 3 tons . 

.. 6,720 

"Whiclj, div dtd b} Jt 

l')l,Bio 

C IMS for ( ich hoiso.. 



or 8^, lbs. in excess of the specified allowance. Fiom the con¬ 
clusion of wheat-sowing till the lollowing February, no coin is 
given ; but the^ aie kept on tlo\er-lia\. All ha^ is mixed with 
a portion of stiaw% and cut bj Kichmond and Chandler's cutter. 

Labour ,—The lollowing is the staff of the laboun^rs oidinarily 
employed:— 


Wceklj W ij, s 

Foreman . 

Sheplitnl ... 

Plouj'liuj in. 

Ditto .. . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Cattleman. 

Labonitr . 

Ditto .... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Blacksmith, en^inc-inan, <^(. 


£ s 
0 16 
u in 
o 

0 li 

0 in 

0 Hi 
0 12 
0 J1 
O 12 
O 12 
O 12 
0 12 
0 Ih 


IIousi and f^aiden 
2 coH.a.,( s and traidui'! 

2 cot* in >. iiul j;ardt in 


\ u. r 
0 n 3 

0 2 25 


0 1 32 


8 110 

A lx)y to help catlliinan in wmiii, .it jmi wccK 
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The men are allowed the twelfth of an acie of potato ground, 
woikcd and dunged. They have beer in ha)-harvest, and on 
threshing days. They have piece-work when it can be come- 
niently let, as turnip-hoeing, &c. Their wives and children 
do the weeding and most of the root-har\est b) the piece. They 
have their coal carted for them, and their potatoes carted home 
to their houses. The shepherd has one ton of coal allowed him 
at lambing time. The foreman gets his breaklast and supper 
with the household servants on bunda), and his meals on lull 
threshing da)s. 

l 01 LviOl L A((0LM lOR Jill IV'^tToU Yl u ^ 



1 - 

;;|SS7i 

.J" 

^ ^ U) i 

■5 -S “£ & 

e, £=c. 5, ==* 

= 5^ s^5'; 

w ^ u, 0^ ZZ ^ 

0 ^ 0 ^ 

^ pm ^ 

« so ? 

^ JP CO ^ ® *» 

e* iH £5 ^ SS 

-- t ® " 

- ^ S etti 

c= is 3 

Total amount entered ini 
labout account foi all 
fanu pur])ogcs ) 

Deduct extias propcrlj | 
belonging *0 cipital 
account . . j 

1 

1 

24 4 11 

i, 8 * 8, d 

5Vi 5 4f’' 1 1* 

- 8 d, 

5^4 n 

r> 3 1 

Leaving for ordinal} | 
firm labour .. j 

Add estimitc foi keep of, 
16 men, 4 weeks at q* 
for the }t irs cudiiip!: 
Lad} Da} 1808 , 180 ^ I 
ISTOf.. J 

I qjS 1 0 

^ ib IG 0 

5')2 0 7 565 1 1 

2 S 16 0 2 b 16 0 

578 i: 5i 


'>80 17 0 

>bl 2 7 593 17 1 

578 17 5i 

Manures — The amount expended on aitifirial manures annu¬ 
ally is from 2001, to 220 /., and on feeding stufls, — 

£ 

Lmsetd ciko, 11 tons . .. .. 112 

l)i coitic itcd cotton, 11 *ons . .. 100 

M he it and b uk} luc 11 , 100 me isurc . 60 

lotil toi nnmius ind fctdincj stnfls about "lOO 


♦ This sum includes items on account ot making and repairing roads, draiuiu^S c^c 
t This IS our estimate tor keep of labourers duiiug the hancst month, and no 
doubt the men keep themselves lor that or less But Mr Foiester is of opinion 
that in Shropshire it costs tlie faimci more to keep them, owing to the excessive 
and injurious quantity of beer consumed When the labourers Iiave mom y given 
to find themselves, the work is better, and he thinks more quicklj done 1 he men 
are then always sobei. 
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Buildings .—The buildings were erected in 1848 and 1840 by 
the landlord, and form nearly a square. On the south side is 
a range of stables for cart-horses and liding-horses, saddle-ioom, 
and carriage-house. The stables are ventilated by cupolas, and 
are well arranged ; cart-horses stand in single stalls, with plenty 
of space behind, a gutter conveys the liquid into a tank ; on the 
north side of this range of buildings arc two open }aids of about 
60 feet square, capable of holding tw'elve oxen each; thc*se 
}ards are divided b^ a stone wall of about 8 feet high, with a 
wall in front of 4 feet 6 inches, and are well shedded. 

On the east side of this is a feeding-shed, to hold foui teen beasts 
tied up; adjoining which is a loot-house, suitable to piepjire 
the food, and whence the beasts are fed at their heads; also 
adjoining this are compartments to receive chopped straw, as 
well as the chaff from the machine. The threshing-machine, 
which is a fixture, and driven by an eight-horse power fixed 
engine, dresses the corn leady for the market. One ol Richmond 
and Chandler’s stiaw-cutters (laige si/e), Fiench stones for 
grinding, 4 feet 4 inches in diameter, as well as pulpcus, cake- 
crushers, «5cc., are driven from shafts b> the engine. 

On the north side of the lange of buildings is a shed used for 
the cows, and capable of holding thirty-two beasts tied up; ad¬ 
joining this also is a large root-house*, containing shafting to be 
applied to pulpers, and whence also thc^ beasts can be all fed 
in fiont. Theic are gutters syit.ible to convey the licjuid into 
tanks, of whk h theye^ two to leccive it as it is acc uinulated ; 

is'^mped o>er the manure in the yards, which is 
thereby properlw moistened and enriched. The systc'in of caiTy¬ 
ing out the liquiYl by water-cart, and putting it on the grass has 
been given up in consequence of no visible beneficial results 
having accrued from the practice. 

General Remarhs .—It will be evident from the foiegolng 
details that Mi. Foiester, from his thoiough knowledge of c‘\ei\ 
detail (upon attention to which success mainly depends), is a 
thoroughly practical faimer, and it is mainly owing to the c‘om- 
pletcness of everv department of his farm, that we ha\e con¬ 
sidered him entitled to the first prize, and moie especiall) 
because the very best lesults in every case are attuned by 
economical management, lathcr than by any special novel 
feature in his system. 

Mr. Forester’s system of farming is anotlier illustiation of tlie 
sound and reliable nature of the foui-course lotation, and, 
although we would by no means commit ourselves as to its 
universal applicability, we may safely state that, undei favourable 
conditions, and where the gicat difficulties of the growth of 
clovers can be overcome, as has been so successfully accom- 
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plished by Mr. Forester’s alternate crops, it will be found difficult 
to supeisede it. 

In descendinrr to details we would direct attention to the 
management and application of the manure. First of all, we 
think that in cases wheie the absorption of the liquid element 
cannot be entirely effected by the straw, its collection in tanks 
and redistribution o\cr the manure, according as moisture is 
ie(|uiied for the process of fermentation, is the very best s}stem 
that can be adopted, as, in this wav, manure can be ripened, 
without the necessity of carting into a hill, pievious to its 
ap])lication to the land. Secondly, we are convinced that in 
cases in which the soil contains a sufficient percentage of clay 
to lendcT it retenti\e, the application of manure on the stubble 
in autumn for the loot-crop is good practice, inasmuch as you 
ha^e thei(‘l)\ a chemical and mechanical effect; the important 
manurial (dements bec'ome thoroughly distributed through the 
soil, and aie in the most aiailable condition for the require¬ 
ments of jiLints ; and the soil is mechanically benefited by the 
prescMice ot a large quantit} of legetable matter, which tends to 
keep it ojien, and assists atmosphenc ac tion. 

The iirinageincmt of li\e stock is also ]iarticnlaily woithy of 
consideration. Whilst the treatment ot c'ac h class ot animal was 
conduene to its progie^'-ne development and early maturity, 
the results wtuc* in all c .iscs obtaini*cl without an extravn nnt 
oiitliv in aitificial food. We lielieve that in no instance w'as 
inoie than 10 lbs. of iucmI and cake allowed for any animal daily. 
We must not omit to note an cdenient which materially assisted 
us to aiiive at our decision ; iiaineK, the simple, compri‘hc*nsi\e, 
and accuiate details of the expendituie and returns ot each 
depaitincuit of the faun ; and w’c are very desirous that Mr. 
Foiester's example in this respect may be more generally followed, 
.ij> it would assuic‘dl\ lead to inoie piofitable results. 

Second-Prize Farm.' 

This faim is occupied, under >early tenure, by Mr. Winterton, 
Abe was lla^s, near Licdi field, and contains about 408 acres of 
aiable land, and 115 acre’s of grass and meadows. It is five miles 
north of Lic hfield, and is bounded on the east by a road leading 
to Kugelc’y. The house and buildings are situated in about the 
centie of the faun, and are approached by a good road. The 
land is somewhat undulating and laid out in rectangular fields of 
varying si/c»s. A good strc’am of water runs thiough the farm, 
and is made available for the purpise of irrigation. The arable 
land is composed of three varieties of surface-soil, in about equal 
portions. The southern part is a thin peaty soil, resting upon 
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wliat is locally termed “ foxstone,” or stone brash; the western 
part is of better quality, having a gravelly subsoil, but it is in 
very poor condition, Mr. Winterton having occupied for only 
four years the bundled acres of which it is composed, the re¬ 
maining or northern portion is a good strong mixed loam, 
resting upon silty sand at some depth. The peaty soil of the 
farm has been drained at about 4 feet deep—a precaution that 
was evidently needed, judging from the discharge of water. The 
meadows are all good where irrigation is practised, and this Mr. 
Winterton has at some expense secured upon forty acres. This 
irrigation is by water from the running stream. The effect upon 
the grass is really remarkable, considering that nothing but pure 
water is passed over it, the mowing ground bearing tc*stimony to 
the great benefit derived; and the iirigated portions which are 
grazed, produce much more glass and cairy an increased 
quantity of stock in compaiison with that not so treated. The 
remaining grass by the house, which is slightlj elevated and 
rests upon the poor “ foxstone brash,” shows great weakness; 
but nothing is more likely to produce so quick and permanent 
an improvement in its gcneial fertility than the system adopted 
by Mr. Winterton, which is a continued libeial consumption of 
linseed-cake by the stock upon it. At present it is a baie jiasture, 
but thickly stocked with Shropshire Down tegs, having cake. 

The following course of cropping is adopted:— 

Turnips and mangold. 

Barley and wheat. 

Seeds. 

Seeds, second yeai. 

Wheat and oats. 

Barley and wheat. 

Wheat is taken after two years’ seeds, upon the lighter land ; 
but oats are grown after seeds upon the stronger. The second 
corn crop taken is wheat after oats, and barley after wheat. 

Turnips .—Beginning the rotation with turnips, the land appro- 
.priated to this crop, amounting to about 65 acres, is steam-culti¬ 
vated in the autumn from 10 to 12 inches deep. The following 
spring it is worked by Coleman’s cultivator, thoroughly cleaned, and 
artificial manures applied by hand on the surface, namely, 5 cwts. 
of pulverized bones (button-dust), 1 cwt of guano, and .*> cwts. of 
superphosphates (Griffin and Morris’s), at a cost of oh 10.9. per 
acre. The land is then scarified, harrowed, and rolled, by which 
operation the aitificial manures are thoroughly incorpoiated with 
the soil; and the last week in May, if the season admits, the 
turnips are drilled on the flat at a distance betwixt the rows of 19 
inches. Two-thirds of these are swedes, and the remainder white 
turnips, which of course will be sown later in June. When grown 
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sufficiently they are scuffled and hoed with a 9-inch hoe hy task 
labour, twice over, at a cost of 9^. pci acie. Altogether they get 
three hoise-lioeings, which gcneially complete the work. Half 
the swedes grown upon the stronger land are usually pulled off 
and stoied near the buildings, to be consumed by the cattle and 
sheep in yaids and feeding-sheds; of the remaindei, part is got 
up and stoied on the land, some being left for the oldci sheep to 
eat as they glow, with a liberal allowance of cake and corn. Of 
the turnips giown on the lighter land, not more than one-third is 
taken off, the lemainder being stored upon the land and eaten 
with fatting sheep, eating cake. Common white turnips (except¬ 
ing some few led off upon the glass to break in the fambs) arc 
wholly e«iten on the land, with the addition of cake and corn, as this 
portion of the root-crop is gcmeially followed by spring wheat. 
The cost of pulling and storing the turnips is about j()s. per acre. 

Manfjolds ,—These also succt‘ed wheat and oats. The stubbles 
are deeply culti\ated in the autumn by steam power, manured 
upon that culti\ation at the rate of 11 cait-loads of manuie to 
the acre, and afterwards ploughed at a depth of 0 oi 7 inches 
for the winter The following spring the land is worked b\ 
cultivators, harrowed, and thoroughlv pulverized ; and about the- 
middle of April, if the season will allow, the following artificial 
manuies are sown bioadcast: guano 2 cwts, supeiphosphate 
3 cwts., and an addition of 2 cwts. of salt to the acre. Th 
manure being scatiTied in, and the seed deposited by drill upon 
the flat, at a distance of 22 inches betwixt the rows, sundry hoise- 
hoeings are given in due couise, and the woik is completed b> 
singling the plants. Eaily in November they are pulled and 
stoied near the homestead, at a cost of about G.s. per acre. 

Barlej /,—This crop succeeds mangolds and turnips. The 
turnip-land is ploughed as soon as the season will allow after 
the turnips aie consumed, at a depth of about 4 inches, the earlier 
the bettei to secure the effect of the frost. After this, harrowing 
only is needed in the spring to piepare the land for the seed, 
which is (lulled eaily in March, at the rate of 12 pecks to the 
acre. Golden melon bailey is the\ariety sown, being considered 
most producti\e; and the cjuality generally sown appears suitable 
to the variety of soil. Where bailey succeeds wheat it is dif¬ 
ferently treated; the wheat-stubble is ploughed ejirly in the 
autumn and worked in the spring by Coleman s cultivator, so as 
to thoroughly eradicate any weed-seeds that might happen to 
grow: thus woiked, it is drilled with the same variety and quantity 
of seed per acre. After the diill 3 cwts. per acie of superphos¬ 
phate (Griffin and Morris's) is sown^ hand, harrowing both the 
barley and tillag*' in together. Th^cost of the manure is 215. 
per acre. 
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Oats .—Oats are mostly sown upon tlie portion of two-years- 
old ley which is on the strongest land. The ley is ploughed in 
the months of January or February, and allowed to lie in this 
state till the middle of March, when half the quantity of seed per 
acre bushels) is sown broadcast and upon the furrow. This 
is well harrowed in, and the remainder of the seed is afterwards 
drilled crossways, the harrow going after the drill to com¬ 
plete the woik. Poland oats are the vaiiet> sown. We were 
curious to see the result of what was to us quite a novel system, 
and we found the appealance of the crops most satisfactory, being 
more promising than any we had previously seen. Mr. Winterton 
justifies his practice on the ground that the seed is more evenly 
distributed in the land and more completely coveied, by which 
means the moisture, so beneficial to the growth of the oat-crop, 
is retained in the soil. We thought possibly theie might be 
some .advantage in this ; at all events the oats glowing under this 
peculiar system were \ery good. If the whole 5 bushels of seed 
per acre had been sown b} hand upon the furiow, Mr. Winterton 
said it could never be propeily covered; but he depended upon 
the coulters of the drill assisting in the deposit, and if practice 
justifies such an amount of seed being used, theie can be no 
doubt that some plfin of the soit is requiied to insure the same 
being properly covered. 

Clover-seeds .—Seeds are sown amongst bailey and wheat glow¬ 
ing after turnips or mangolds. The land is generally ioiled by a 
Cambridge rollei and the seeds sown b\ hand. The mixture is 
red clover 3 lbs., cowgrass 3 lbs, alsike 2 lbs , white clover 3 lbs, 
plantain 2 lbs., trefoil 3 lbs., parsley 1 Ib ; altogether 17 lbs., with 
1 peck of Pacey’s rye-grass to the acre. A small portion of 5 
acres is mown for cart-horses, and the remainder depastured. 
Sixty-five acres is the usual extent grown ; but on account of the 
failure of the seeds in 1870, this year there is less than usual, 
and in their place the land is growing vetches and beans, both of 
which are very good. The vetches are eaten off by Shropshire 
shearlings, consuming c?ike and corn, and afterwards the land 
will be broken up and sown with common turnips for wheat. 

Wheat .—Wheat is sown after two years’ ley, and also after 
oats and turnips. This ley is upon the lighter land, which is 
manured in the month of July with farmyard-manure led direct 
from the yards, where it had been previously turned. Late in 
September it is ploughed and pressed, occasionally Cambridge- 
rolled ; the last week in October it is harrowed and drilled, com¬ 
mencing with 2 bushels of seed of the Essex red variety, and 
ending with bushels to the acre. After oats, the land is first 
scarified and then manured with farmyard-manure, ploughed and 
pressed, and drilled with red wheat, mostly in November. That 
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month would be invariably preferred if only the weather could 
be depended upon. Wheat succeeding* turnips is Talavera, and 
is sown generally in the month of February or March. All 
second white c orn crops are topdressed in the spring with 3 cwts. 
t)f superphosphates to the acre, the aitihcial being harrowed and 
rolled in. 

Beasts ,—The cattle upon the farm are all purchased : those 
for summer grazing are bought in February, and occasionally in 
March ; and for winter feeding in August and September. From 
100 to 120 beasts, good bred cows and heifers, are annually led 
off. Heifers are most approved, and if possible obtained. Half, 
say 50, are made fat and sold from grass, generally grazed upon 
the portion under iirigation which is not required lor mowing; 
they have an allowance of 1 lbs. of mixed cotton and linseed cake 
each per da}. The beasts upon the faim were in a foi ward state, 
and were a good suitable lot of heifers. These will be replaced 
in August and Septembci, and thus will ha\e time to get fresh, 
and fit to be tied up in the stalls by the beginning of October; 
and the best ol these will get ready for sale at Chiistmas. 

Forty are tied up, and the lemainder run loose in a }ard, pie- 
paring to take the places of those sold off. The beasts tied up 
are led with pulped turnips, giains, chopped stiaw, and 6 lbs. 
dail} of a mixtuie of decoiticated cotton-cake and bean-meal; 
linsced-cake is also gi\en sepaiatel} twice daily, begining with 
2 lbs. and ending with G lbs. each beast, with a small quantitx 
of chopped hay and straw. 

Mr. Winterton speaks well of grains for his feeding beasts, 
and allows them halt a bushel each daily. They are brought b\ 
waggon fiom Burton-on-Trent, a distance of [) miles; and he 
frec^uently has 1000 bushels stoied, as, when well compressed, 
they will keep foi a length of time. The beasts, when loose 
in the }ard, ha\e the same mixtuie ol pulped loots and grains, 
but a less (juantity ot cake and meal. Beasts for summei 
grazing, pui chased in Febiuar}, have also pulped roots, &c., up 
to grass, and consc'cjuentl} aie turned out in a \ery forward con¬ 
dition. At an off-}aid, conveniently situated for supplying that 
portion of the farm with manure, 12 heifers, purchased about 
Christmas, weie wintered. These have no roots, but merely 
chopped straw, with an allowance of 4 lbs. of mixed cotton and 
linseed cake per clay, continued up to grass. We saw the 
animals thus treated w hen on grass, and their admirable condition 
proved the advantage of this preliminary treatment; they were 
then receiving mixed cake, 4 lbs. per day. 

All cattle, both summer grazing and winter feeding, have an 
allowance of mixed cotton and linseed cake daily. 

Sheep ,—Eighty Shropshire-down ewes are kept for breeding, 
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and generally produce about 120 lambs. The ewes during the 
winter run upon the meadows until the time for irrigation, and 
afterwards are taken on to the upland grass, being given about 
a quarter of a pound of cake and a lew roots. This food is 
increased as they near lambing. 

The lambs are weaned about the middle of June, and run 
on the freshest two-} car-old ley; lecciving half a pound of un- 
.decorticated cotton and linseed cake per day, and being taught 
to eat it from the ewes having had up to this time an allowance 
of thiee-quaiteis of a pound daily of undccorticatcd cotton and 
linseed cake. 

In September the lambs are taught to eat turnips by having 
a few loads thrown them on the pastures, and when thoroughly 
accustomed, they are folded upon common turnips, still having 
the mixed cake. From turnips, which are geneially finished 
early in December, they go to cut swedes, having an increased 
allowance of cake until the completion of the turnips, which 
is generally in April, when they are washed, clipped, and sold. 
The ewes are fed off annualIv, and fresh stock purchased. In a 
temporary shed and }aid adjoining the homestead, fiom 70 to 
100 ewes are fed off every year; they are taken up in the 
beginning of November, and have cabbages and turnij)s (some 
few cabbages being grown annually), a little clo\er-hay, with 
mixed cotton and linseed cake, 1 lb. per day, a few grains, and 
half a pint of peas. This we acknowledge is great feeding, and 
we could almost anticipate the result; but Mi. Winteiton says 
the short time needed to make these sheep lipe is something 
wonderful, c ompared to that required by the oi dinary outdoor feed¬ 
ing ; from six to eight weeks is never exceeded. Caution is taken 
as to the cleanliness of the yards, which aie fresh littered e>ery 
day; and once a week the inanuie is entirely cleared away. 

From 800 to 000 sheep are purchased annually, principally 
shearlings. Five to six hundred are fatted upon turnips, the 
remainder upon grass. Winter-fed shearlings gnaw their turnips, 
and have a liberal allowance of the usual mixture of cake daily. 
One thousand sheep are annually clipped, and the same number 
annually fed off and sold at the auction mart in Lichfield. Two 
years’ seeds give usually an abundance of feed, and that, with 
the liberal allowance of artificial food, enables Mr. Winteiton 
to giaze a large number of sheep during the summer, and many 
of these go to turnips to top up. Also a certain quantity of 
vetches are grown annually; these are mown off ancl given to 
sheep in nets. At the time of our visit there were 300 shear¬ 
lings eating cake and being thus treated. The stock of sheep 
upon the farm at that date, July 8th, was 80 ewes with 120 
lambs, and 680 shearlings; the whole eating mixed cotton and 
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linseed cake. The sheep appeared to us of a pacing sort, and 
are generally purchased from the district of Cannock Chase. 
Though poor, they are \ery haidy and healthy. Some hoggs 
we saw on our first visit had been just purchased in their wool, at 
385. each, which shows that Mr. Winterton does not buy high- 
priced sheep to make a jobbing trade of it. He purchases good 
healthy sheep, and b) his liberal allowance of artificial food 
they are soon got readj^ for the maiket, and are thus a most 
important feature in the profit and loss account. The present 
price of beef and mutton will alwajs pay for a judicious outlay 
in artificial food, and Mr. VVinterton’s corn-crops fully proved 
the benefit derived from this practice. 

Hojses .—Eleven cart-horses are generally employed, and 
during the working season have allowed them 62 lbs. of meal 
each horse per week. The meal is composed of oats, beans, 
and Indian coin, with 1 bushel of bran, mixed with chopped 
hay and straw. During the summer, thej ha\e green cloier 
and vetches given in the jards. The hours of work are from 
7 till 12, and from 1 30 till 5 ; they are therefore at work only 
hours daily. This somewhat accounts foi the small amount 
of corn-food allowed them. 

Aitificial 3Iamiie8, 

£ 9 d 

1 ho imoiint paid anniiill\ foi utiticul iiiaiiniis is 274 0 0 
For cake and com pinch isul . .. 959 10 10 

a(til .. .. .. 1183 10 10 

Ilaivest —The corn is cut by machinery, two of Hornsby s 
self -1 akers being employed. Mi. VVinteiton informed us that 
these two machines will, with change of horses, and a man and 
a boy each, cut beyond 34 acres per day. The corn is taken up 
and made ready for cariying at 4s. (if/, pei acre; barley occa¬ 
sionally at a less cost. All is tied up and shocked, carried by 
waggons to the rickyaid, and made into oblong stacks suffi¬ 
ciently large to employ an 8-hoise-power steam thieshing- 
machine for the day. 

Labourers .—Ten men are employed through the year and 
four boys. The labouiers live in cottages upon the farm. Mr. 
Winterton says he cannot speak too highly of this advantage, 
for it adds greatly to the comfort of the men, giving them many 
privileges they could not otherwise possess. It allows their 
wives and families to work on the farm, and the men to be daily 
with their families at their meals. A cottage and good garden 
is calculated at Is. 6d. per week, which is a reasonable rent, 
compared to what the labourer might have to pay for a cottage 
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without a garden, probably a mile or two from his work. It is 
the duty of the farmers, as employers, to protect the labourers ; 
for if they have an exorbitant rent to pay for their cottage, they 
must have increased wages; and Mr. Winterton is favoured in 
having a sufficiency of cottaa:e accommodation for the labourers 
employed upon his farm. These labouiers have their cottages 
and 12s. 6 d. per week during the winter months of 39 weeks, 
and one quart of beer pei day, costing 4td. per gallon. Beyond 
their cottage gardens, they are allowed to plant potatoes in the 
farm upon one-twelfth of an acre. During the summer months, 
13 weeks, their wages are I 65 . 6 d. per week, with no beer. Four 
boys employed have for their winter wages 3/f. to 3s. 3d. per 
week, and during the summer 5s. 3d. One labouier, acting as 
shepherd, has, duiing the winter months, 39 weeks, 16^. per 
week, and, duiing the summer of 13 weeks, 21 ^ ; one quart of 
beer per day is allowed thoughout the year. The total cost 
of labour amounts annually to 650/. 

Buildings .—The house is situated very nearly in the centre 
of the farm, with a good road leading to it; there aie also good 
roads through the faim. The farm buildings ha>e been recently 
erected by the landlord, the tenant giving the leading, and the 
landlord charging per cent, on the outlay. The buildings 
are very convenient and commodious. A shed for tying-up 
cattle is very complete, holding 52 beasts, each pair of beasts 
being divided by stalls of 7 feet in width ; fiom the centre is 
a roadway 3 feet 9 inches wide, the beasts being fed on each side 
at the head; the width of the building is 33 leet, which affords 
sufficient room behind. There are a good bam and a root-house, 
in which the pulping, grinding, and chopping are done by a fixed 
steam-engine of 4-horse-power. A y aid is situated on the south 
side of the feeding-shed, with ample shed-room ; and on the north 
side also is a yard as a receptacle for manure fiom the feeding- 
shed and cart-horse stables, the latter being very conveniently 
situated and with eveiy requisite accommodation. As far as the 
present buildings are concerned, they are most convenient; but 
we think Mr. Winterton needs another foldyard and a shed for 
his portable engine and threshing-machine. Eveiy thing about 
the premises indicated order and system. 

General Remarks —It would be difficult to find a more marked 
contrast than is afforded by this and the First-Prize Farm, yet 
both are examples of a liberal and judicious employment of 
capital, tending to profitable results. In this case, an unusually 
large amount of stock is fed by a very heavy outlay in purchased 
food, and as a consequence of this system the land is maintained 
in a high state of feitility, which enables it to yield heavy and 
frequent crops of corn. The returns, moreover, from such a system 
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are higher, though less constant, than where the live stock are 
principally bred upon the farm. 

We were particularly struck with the economical employment 
of labour, considering the high wages that were paid, and the 
clean and creditable condition of the land. The total outlay in 
this department is certainly very moderate. 


Mr. Brewster’s Farm. 

A sum of 50Z having been placed at the disposal of the 
Judges by the local subscribers, we decided to divide the same 
into two special prizes of 25Z. each, to be given to thfe occupiers 
of farms, the management of which contained special features of 
excellence. In the case of Mr. Brewster, whose farm we are 
about to describe, the point to which we direct attention is the 
successful management of good land. Mr. Brewster’s farm, 
at Balderton Hall, near Middle, county of Shropshire, comprises 
167 acres ot arable land, and 165 of old pasture; it is held on 
a lease of fourteen years, and is situated 7 miles north-west of 
Shrewsbury on the direct high road from thence to Ellesmere, 
this road intersecting the farm. The land is on a general incline 
towards the north, and is divided into various-sized fields of from 
10 to 30 acres. It rests partly upon the red sandstone and partly 
upon clay, but at some depth from the surface soil, which is of 
excellent quality, and adapted to the growth of every variety of 
erop, as is aliundantly proved by the aspect of the farm this year. 
The farm has been thoroughly drained, and Mr. Brewster has a 
plan showing the direction of every drain in each field laid down 
to scale, fiom which it would appear that the land is completely 
grid ironed. The drainage was done by the owner when occu¬ 
pier; therefore, as far as his knowledge extended, it was done 
regardless ol expense. We do not say that fewer drains would 
have served the purpose, but it is most uncommon to see land 
«o intersected. The four-c'oursc system is adopted, although 
Mr. Brewster, holding upon a lease, has liberty to take two 
white crops in succession,—a permission he has not availed 
himself ol, believing such a system would be less profitable 
than his own. The preparation for the root-crop is somewhat 
peculiar, and worthy of notice. 

The stubbles are carefully looked over, and the couch- 
grass forked out,—a plan which ensures perfect cleanliness, for 
we could not discover a single root. The land is then deeply 
ploughed for the winter, cultivated in the spring, hai rowed down 
fine, and ridged at 26 inches interval by the double mould-board 
plough. Up^ n this is sown by hand artificial manures, 5 cwts. 
an acre (Proctor and Ryland’s), then the following operation is 
performed ;—The intervals betwixt the ridges are deeply stirred 
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with a scarifier drawn by two horses, the tines entering the soil 
about 6 inches deep ; the ridges are afterwards split, and thus a 
deep and thoroughly pulverised seed-bed is prepared for the 
roots. One-third of the turnips are consumed on the land; the 
remainder, as well as the mangolds, are carted to the homestead. 
The practice of thick-seeding for cereals is upheld : barley is sown 
at the rate of bushels, wheat 3 bushels, to the acre ; the reason 
given is, that good land, highly cultivated, requires more seed, 
in order that the straw may be short and less flaggy, the produce, 
in consequence, being more certain. No variation in the mixture 
of artificial grasses is required, as clovers can be depended upon. 
The mixture commonly used consists of 3 lbs. of cow-grass, 
3 lbs. of red, 3 lbs. of white, 1 lb. of trefoil, and 2 pecks of 
Italian rye-grass to the acre, the latter being occasionally drilled 
with the barley. The foldyard manure is invariably applied 
direct from the yards on the young seeds, as soon as possible 
after the barley-crop has been har\ ested: a practice which we 
consider highly scientific, inasmuch as the clover roots, which 
form so essential a source of food for the following wheat crop, are 
greatly increased, and at the same time the sheep keep is much 
improved. Occasionally (both to check slug and to strengthen 
the straw) 3 tons of lime, at a cost of 10^. per ton, are applied to 
the clover-ley previous to ploughing for wheat. 

From 70 to 80 beasts, chiefly purchased, are fed annually: 
half on grass without cake, and the remainder, which come in 
the autumn (after running on the pastures till November), are tied 
up and fed with sliced turnips ad libitum^ chopped hay and 
straw, and artificial food, varying from 1 lb. of cake and 4 lbs. 
of barley-meal up to January; from that time to May, 2 lbs. of 
cake and 5 lbs. of meal—not a high diet, and as a consequence 
the process is slow. Piobably the production of a very rich 
description of manure is not requisite on account of the unusual 
fertility of the soil. 

A breeding flock of 150 Shropshire-down ewes is kept; the 
produce, together with from 80 to 100 purchased shearlings, arc 
fed-off, the management being libera], but offering no special 
feature deserving notice. The bill for artificial manures and 
feeding-stuffs is under 5001, Six horses work the farm, and are 
of a very superior character; Indian corn and bran, with cut 
hay and straw, form their food during the winter and working 
seasons, in summer they are turned out to grass. 

The corn-crops, from their luxuriance, are so frequently laid 
and twisted, that Mr. Brewster doubts the practical use of ma¬ 
chinery. He mows and ties his wheat at a cost of from to 
11s. per acre. The barley is mown outswathe, at 3s. per acre, 
and carried loose. The whole of the harvest work is done by 
Mr, Brewster’s regular hands, who are employed during the 
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leading at 5^. per day. In fine weather this lasts about ten days. 
No beer is given. Each labourer has a cottage upon the farm, 
paying the rent to Mr. Brewster, under an agreement to quit at a 
month’s notice. Eight men and two boys are employed, and 
women occasionally for weeding the corn, the total amount paid 
for labour being 361Z. 2^. Gcf. 

Mr. Brewster has had some difficulty in establishing his rule 
with regard to beer, and probably his ultimate success was 
due to the power he acquired through his cottages. His was 
the only farm we visited where the obnoxious system did not 
prevail, and great credit is due to Mr. Brewster lor his energy 
and perseveiance. The wages are about I 5 . per week higher in 
consequence. We cordially hope that his example may soon be 
widely followed. 

Buildings* —The buildings upon this farm are most substan¬ 
tial and complete, being built of stone and furnished with every 
convenience. There are four yards, well shedded to bold cattle; 
there is also a feeding shed for t)ing-up 42 beasts, with turnip- 
house attached. 

The barn is well arranged, containing fixed threshing ma¬ 
chinery, driven by a steam-engine of Hornsby’s, of 8-horse-power, 
which, like everything else about the place, was in beautiful 
cleanly condition. The threshing-machine dresses the corn fit 
for the market. There arc also corn-mills, choppers, &c., driven 
by shafts. A great outlay was made by the owner, when occu¬ 
pier, in forming three large tanks to receive all the liquid 
manure, as well as the drainage from the house. These tanks 
are emptied by a double-action force-pump, worked by the steam- 
engine ; the fluid being pressed down cast-metal pipes through 
two hydrants into each of the three meadows, which comprise 
more than 30 acres. Mr. Brewster is not very sanguine as to 
the benefit of this arrangement, and is only charged a very small 
percentage upon the outlay. 

Seeing that no buildings were spouted, our attention was 
drawn to the fact, and on inquiring why they were not, we were 
somewhat amused with the reply that there is a clause in Mr. 
Brewster’s lease stipulating that “ No buildings shall he spouted^ 

The crops on Mr. Brewster’s farm were all as good as possible, 
the turnips remarkably so, and the farm altogether showed a 
very clean and high state of cultivation. 

Mrs. Sankey’s Farm, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sankey’s farm was highly commended, and 
awarded a prize of 25/., in recognition of her profitable 
management. 
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This farm contains 280 acres of arable land and 131 of grass, 
and is situated about miles north of Wellington, the high 
road from Drayton passing through it, and the road from Wel¬ 
lington to Shrewsbury bounding it on the south. About 50 
acres are at a distance of one mile ; this land is of a peaty, boggy 
nature ; half of it is grass, and the remainder arable. The main 
portion of the farm connected with the homestead is various in 
texture, some being a mixed loam, and another portion weaker, 
inclining to sand ; the subsoil of the whole is a variety of gravel, 
the upper surface varying greatly in depth. The four-course 
system is generally adopted. The foldyard manure is applied 
for roots in the autumn, led direct from the } ards upon the land, 
at the rate of 20 cart-loads to the acre. These stubbles having 
been previously well cultivated, the manure is ploughed in for 
the winter. In the spring, when sufficiently worked, 5 cwts. per 
acre of Griffin and Morris’s artificial manures are sown broad¬ 
cast ; the land is then ridged, and the seed drilled. For white 
turnips a smaller quantity of artificial manure is used, and they 
are drilled on the flat Half of the turnips are consumed on 
the land, the remainder being carted to the homestead. The 
land appropriated for mangolds is autumn cultivated, ploughed 
8 inches deep for the winter, and worked well in the spring. 
When sufficiently fine the land is ridged, and manure applied at 
the rate of 20 cart-loads per acre. It is then split, rolled, and 
drilled. The whole crop is led off and stored by the home¬ 
stead. A large portion of the turnip land is followed by spring 
wheat, a plan which appears to answer well; the clover ley is also 
followed by wheat, a somewhat unusual practice being adopted. 
Rye-grass being a large ingredient in the seeds, autumn sown 
wheat is liable to turn out, therefore the ley is untouched till 
February, affording valuable pasturage for sheep during the 
winter; and they are also fed on cake and corn. The land is 
consequently merely ploughed, harrowed, and drilled with wheat 
of a white variety. The whole of the wheat, after both turnips 
and ley, was remarkably good, and most promising. Although 
not a dairy farm, a good return is made from a dairy of 20 
common-bred cows, both cheese and butter being made. The 
calves are all reared. The produce of one cow’s evening meal 
of milk we saw weighed, with the extraordinary result of 40 lbs. 
Mrs. Sankey wrote and informed us that the same cow’s milk 
the following morning weighed 38 lbs. 

During the winter the cows have pulped roots and chopped 
straw, with 2 lbs. of cake, given until February ; this is increased 
up to calving, and continued until grass. At the date of our first 
visit 35 calves of various ages were being fed in a sheltered 
yard with mown vetches and porridge. Twenty yearlings and 
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two-year-olds were upon tlie grass, making a total head of 83. 
Forty-five beasts are led off annually; they are tied up in the 
autumn, and have sliced turnips nd libitum^ with an allowance of 
5 lbs. of linseed-cake per day. The younger beasts during the 
winter are led on pulped roots, chopped straw and hay, with 
1 lb. of cake daily. 

100 Shropshire Down ewes are kept, yielding 150 lambs. 
They commence with artificial food belore weaning, and it is 
never discontinued up to the time of clipping, which is gene¬ 
rally in April, when they are sold fat Beyond this number 
100 shearlings are purchased and fed off. All the fat stock is 
sold at Wellington by auction. Mrs. Sankey’s practice is to 
shear all the lambs at the same time as the ewes, the average 
value of the fleece being Is. iod., and it is considered that they 
thrive and grow better in consequence. Ten breeding sows are 
kept, and, although the variety is not pleasing to look at, the 
produce is numerous. About 200 are sold annually, and 
the returns form a not unimportant item in the balance sheet. 
Great attention is also paid to the poultry, which, under skilful 
management, are highly profitable. 

The grass land has all been dressed with 5 cwts. per acre of 
Griflin and Morris’s artificial manures. Thirty-eight acres are 
laid out lor irrigation, receiving the sewage from Wellington, 
and are invariably mown. Twenty acres of outlying grass or 
peaty bog were ol a very worthless character, being lull of the 
tussock grass: on most of this Mrs. Sankey has pared and led 
off' the tussocks, applying half a ton to the acre of Griffin and 
Moiris’s artificial manures. The result is wonderful, the herbage 
having changed from most inferior to really good grasses and 
clover. 

Eight horses aie kept, fed during the working season with 
75 lbs. of meal, composed principally of beans and bran, the 
latter in the proportion of one-filth. The outlay in manures and 
feeding stuffs is so remarkable for the acreage that we tabulate 


the figures;— 

£. 5 . d 

Artificial manures. 230 0 0 

fake and corn ])Ui chased .. .. 517 10 0 

10 acres ol beans con'^inncd .. .. 128 0 0 

18 acres of peas coiisuniul . 144 0 0 


1019 10 0 

The average is close upon oL per acre, one-third of the land 
being in grass. 

Labour .—Six men and two boys are employed through the 
year. The men live in cottages rent free, and their wages are 
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II 5 . per week, and two quarts of beer per day, at a cost of 4rf. 
per gallon. Each labourer is allowed to plant 10 rods of ground, 
for which he pays 25s,, with potatoes. These wages are con¬ 
tinued through the year, and for four weeks during the harvest 
they have their victuals given them. The boys’ wages through 
the year are 6^. per week; weeding is generally done by task¬ 
work at Is, Qd, per acre. The account given us for labour upon 
this farm is much less than on any other we have inspected, 
amounting to 245Z. 155. in the year. The land was perfectly 
clean, and the work in as forward a state as was needed. The 
corn is invariably cut by machinery, and taken up by the 
labourers, two additional men only being engaged for the harvest 
at 145. per week and their victuals. The whole harvest work is 
done by the day. The corn is threshed by a steam machine 
worked by a portable engine, which is used for grinding and 
chopping. 

Buildinffs ,—These are very primitive and forlorn, and very 
deficient in accommodation, a fact which reflects still more 
credit on the enterprising management. So good a tenant is 
surely deserving of more consideration. We cannot close our 
notes upon the Bratton Farm without expressing the very high 
opinion we entertain as to its thoroughly profitable management, 
which reflects the highest credit both upon the tenant and her 
manager, Mr. Felton, with whose intelligence and energy we 
were much impressed. 

Highly Commended Fakms. 

Mr. George Anderson Mays farm, at Elford Park, near 
Tamworth, which we highly commended, contains 423 acres, 
335 of which are arable. He also occupies a farm two miles 
from this at Edingale, containing 61 acres of grass and 50 acres 
arable. Elford Park lies six miles north of Tamworth, and is 
intersected by the South Staffordshire Railway. 

The surface is undulating, and the soil principally a strong 
loam resting on a red clay subsoil. A small portion, about one- 
third, of the arable is light sheep land. Fields vary in size, 
none exceeding twenty acres. The grass land on the lower part of 
the farm is rich, and mostly reserved for feeding. Ten acres irri¬ 
gated from the River Meuse are mown annually. Mr. May laid 
out this land at a cost of 10/. per acre, and considers the outlay 
remunerative. The water is put on at intervals during the 
winter and early spring, and never allowed to remain longer than 
ten days at a time. The higher grass land near the house is 
naturally weaker, but it has been greatly improved by feeding 
stock on it with linseed-cake. 
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No strict rotation of crops is adopted; the only rule never 
deviated from is that two white-straw corn-crops are not taken in 
succession. The proportions of different crops (varying slightly 
from year to year) are as follow;—Wheat, DO to 100 acres; 
barley, 40 acres; beans, 30; roots and cabbages, 50; vetches, 
10 ; seeds, 50. Catch crops of stubble turnips, rape, trifolium, 
and mustard are taken as opportunity serves, after wheat, seeds, 
&c. The light land, about 40 acres, is worked in a four-course 
shift, in order that a field of roots may be produced for the 
sheep to consume safely on the land. Autumn-sown wheat is 
grown after beans and clo\er ley. Spring wheat, which often 
proves more reliable than barley, follows turnips-and vetches. 
The depastured clover ley is occasionally broken up early in 
August, and made a pin or bastard fallow, as being a good pre¬ 
paration for wheat. Very exceptionally foldjard manure is 
applied to the clover ley in the spring. Wheat is generally 
top-dressed at the rate of cwt. of nitrate of soda to the acre. 
Beans are succeeded by wheat, the stubbles being occasionally 
broken up by steam-power, and thus prepared to receive the seed. 
Essex rough chaff is the variety of wheat generally sown, at the 
rate of 7 pecks to the acre. Wheat also follows ley; some 
growing after rye-grass and clovers, twice mown, was looking 
particularly well. It had been top-dressed with cwt. of 
nitrate of soda, and 1 cwt. of superphosphate of lime to the acre. 

The foldyard manure (at the rate of 15 cart-loads to the 
acre) is applied in the autumn upon the stubbles intended for 
beans, mangolds, and turnips the following year. The couch- 
grass having been first carefully forked out, the remaining 
manure is put on the young clovers. 

The management of root crops may be shortly described. The 
manure having been spread, the land is cultivated by steam 
power, from 8 to 10 inches deep. Three tons per acre of quick 
lime is applied, and the land ploughed for the winter; in the 
following spring it is cross ploughed, and worked by Coleman’s 
cultivator, reduced by harrowings, and upon the surface 6 cwts. 
per acre of Proctor and Ry land’s artificial manure, costing 7Z. 10*\ 
per ton, is sown broadcast for swedes. The land is ridged, 
and turnips are drilled at widths of 24 inches. Nothing is 
special in the after operations. In November half the turnips 
are stored upon the land, and the remainder carried to the 
homestead and there stored. The land for the growth of 
mangolds receives a very similar treatment as regards the pre¬ 
paration, but 8| cwts. of artificial manures (Proctor and Ryland’s) 
are applied. The mangolds are sown on the ridge, and the 
whole crop is led off and pitted by the homestead. Mr. May 
pays great attention to live stock. He has a celebrated flock of 
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Shropshire Downs, and is a ram breeder. His flocks consists 
of 200 ewes. Fifty or 60 of the best ewes are put to the ram in 
the beginning of September, it being considered important to 
have ram iambs eaily. About a fortnight before the rams are 
introduced, the ewes are put on fresh keep—rape or grass with 
cake—afterwards they are spread out thinly over the stubbles 
and pastures, and pick up mangolds and turnip-tops, or anything 
else that can be spared until January, when they have cut roots 
with chopped straw and a little meal. This diet is continued up 
to lambing and afterwards. The lambs arc weaned in June, and 
receive artificial food, to which they have become accustomed 
when with the ewes; white turnips are also thiown on their pastures 
to teach them. From thence they are put on the turnips, where 
they are liberally fed with cut roots, and 1 lb. of malt-dust till 
February—after which time they get 2 lbs. of oil cake, and a 
portion of malt-dust with decorticated cotton-cake. The wethers 
are finished off upon seeds, still eating cake, and are usually sold 
from June to August. The rams, we suppose, will have an 
increased amount of artificial food, an accurate account of which 
few breeders are in a position to give. The ram hoggs which we 
saw were very forward in condition, and we thought them a 
superior class. Sixty ewe hoggs are reserved for the flock, about 
half the remaining ewe hoggs and young draft ewes are sold with 
the rams by auction : 40 rams are sold annually in the autumn, 
■at an average of fiom twelve to fifteen guineas each. For the 
last twelve years from 100 to 120 beasts have been fed annually, 
principally bought from neighbours and at fairs, from December 
to April. They are fed in yards, on pulped roots and chopped 
straw, the most forwaid beasts having in addition from 2 to 4 
lbs. of meal and cake per day. They are sold from June to the 
end of the ^ear. Such has hitherto been the system ; possibly 
the difficulty of purchasing beasts to leave a fair profit has 
induced Mr. May to alter it. This year he is milking 25 cows, 
Tearing their calves, and selling milk to a co-operative factory 
at per gallon. The heifers are to be bulled at two years 
old, 6 cows drafted each year, and a similar number of heifers 
introduced. The bullocks are to be grazed at 3 years old; such 
is the programme. 

Nine horses are employed on the farm, steam power being 
hired for autumn fallows. 


Cake and com consumed, annually. 400 

Aitificial manuics .I'iO 


Abstract accounts are kept of stock, crops, labour, artificial 
food, and manures, and on the 6th of April each year a valuation 
is made. 
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The buildings are very primitive, and need alteration. A 
4-horse-power engine is used for cutting straw, pulping roots, and 
grinding the corn. 

Mr. May’s farming is deserving of high commendation, as by 
an economical system of management he produces good crops, 
and the land is in a veiy clean, fertile condition, great attention 
being paid to the management of live stock. 

Mr. Charles Reynolds Keeling’s Farm, near Penkridge, con¬ 
taining about 360 aeios, we also highly commended, for its 
cleanliness, as well as for the good ciops giowing. Owing to the 
natural infertility of the soil and its porous nature, the crops 
are dependent upon a constant supply of artificial manure, and 
especially for securing a good root-crop, Avhich the system adopted 
by Mr. Keeling is likely to produce. The piesent appealance 
of the loots is remarkably piomising, and the amount of sheep 
stock carried upon the faun, and most liberally fed with artificial 
food, is the main source of Mr. Keeling’s successful cultivation. 
This farm has been so ably and thoioughly desciibed by Mr. 
Evershed, in the ‘ Royal Agiicultural Societ>’s Jouinal ’ for 1869, 
that it is needless for us to lepeat the description. We can only 
add that the artificial food and manures purchased last year 
amounted to 794/. 4^. 10^/., beaiing out our opinion that such 
crops upon so inferior a soil can only be obtained by artificial 
means, and that success is dependent upon, and may be measured 
by the liberality or illiberality of the tenant. Tlie present ciops 
fully testify to the former characteristic of Mr. Keeling. 

First-Pkize Dairy Farm. 

This farm is held under yearly tenure, and is occupied by Mr. 
John Clay, Kinsale, Oswestry, Salop. It contains 200 acres 
of glass, and 128 of arable land, is situated four miles east of 
Oswestry, midway between it and Ellesmere, and is intersected by 
the road leading to Oswestry. It has great convenience by road 
and canal, the latter, the “ Shropshire Union,” running through 
it, and boats can unload lime and manure into the fields adjoining. 
The land is undulating, soil a stiong loam, various, with a 
subsoil of clay, gravel, and sand. By the canal are some meadows 
that had a very rough uneven surface, and soil of a peaty nature ; 
those have been greatly improved, by deep draining, and a great 
expense has been incurred by the tenant in filling up and 
levelling, which is a marked improvement. 

On the north side of the farm, several small fields have been 
laid down to pasturage, which were verv poor and unproductive 
as arable. Their fences to the extent of 700 roods (of 8 yards) have 
been grubbed and cleared away by Mr. Clay. The whole has been 
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drained from 4 to 6 feet deep as needed, and is now (though 
originally in five fields) in one large grazing pasture of 52 acres, 
well sheltered by a wood bounding it on the north. This new 
grass has been brought to its present good state and quality by 
the application of bones, Mr. Clay having given it in two dressings 
one ton of pulverized bones to the acre in the last three years. 
After seeing this field no misapprehension can exist as to the 
value of bones for grass land. The old meadows and grazing 
ground have been boned at the rate of J a ton to the acre, and 
Mr. Clay purposes continuing this application every eight years. 

The whole of the faim has been drained by the landlord, Mr. 
Wright of Halston, near Oswestry,—the grass land about 6 feet 
deep, and the arable 4 feet—and it appears to have been perfectly 
done. Nothing can excel the cultivation of the grass on this 
farm; it is most prudently stocked, and as the bones have produced 
the best herbage, continued changes keep both stock and pastures 
in a thriving condition. Fifty-two milking cows were kept, and 
there were besides 12 two-year-olds, 11 yearlings, 3 bulls, and 
15 calves when we visited the farm. All looked healthy and 
well: the arable land is woiked on the four-course system, 
growing good and clean crops: manure is applied to the clover 
root after harvest, at the rate of 12 cart-loads to the acre, some 
being reserved for mangolds. Half of the clovers are mown and 
made into clover-hay, the remainder aie depastured by sheep 
and young beasts. 

Turnips ^—The stubbles are autumn cultivated, and in the 
spring crossploughed, and thoroughly worked; when ready, and 
as soon as the season admits, the land is ridged and 7 cwts. an 
ac re of Lawes’s superphosphate is sown upon the ridges, at a cost 
of 8/. per ton. The ridges are afterwards split, and the turnips 
drilled, a roller attached to the drill completing the work. The 
cost of hoeing is 8.9 per acre by task ; width of drill is 26 inches, 
and the plants are hoed with a 9-inch hoe. Every turnip is 
drawn off and stoicd by the homestead. 

Mangolds .—The land for mangolds is prepared in the same 
way as for turnips; the addition being, to the 7 cwts. per acre of 
Lawes,” 14 cart-loads of manure applied in the previous autumn. 
The roots are pulled and stored early in November. 

Barley .—This crop succeeds turnips that have been grown 
upon the lighter land, which has been ploughed early in the 
winter, in fact, as soon as the turnips are carted off. This prac¬ 
tice generally gives a fine tilth in the spring, and needs only 
harrowing to prepare for sowing ; seed is drilled at the rate of 
]2 pecks to the acre, and no top-dressing is needed, as is fully 
borne out by the present luxuriant appearance of the growing crop. 

Oats .—Upon the remaining part of the turnip-land oats are 
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taken. Having been ploughed early, it is merely harrowed, 
and by the middle of March drilled with from 4 to 5 bushels 
of seed per acre. No artificial manures are given. Upon this 
strong variety of soil a great advantage is derived by getting 
a winter^s tilth, and by the heavy dressing of Lawes’s manure, 
of which, no doubt, some portion is unconsumed by the tuinip 
crop, A fine even tilth is a most important matter towards 
securing a good spring corn-crop upon land of this textuie. At 
all events both oats and bailey were very good crops. 

Clovers ,—Clover seeds are sown amongst the barley and oats, 
half being for mowing. The mixture of seeds is as follows:— 
for mowing—led clover, 8 lbs., trefoil 4 lbs., and Italian rye¬ 
grass 1 bushel to the acre. For pasturage—red clover 6 lbs., 
white, 4 lbs., alsike 3 lbs., with 1 peck of Pacey’s, and ^ a 
peck of Italian rye-grass to the acre. These seeds generally 
grow strong, and in ordinary seasons carry a stock of }oung 
beasts, as well as the ewes and lambs; no doubt assisted by the 
manuring of the young seeds after harvest. 

Wheat —Upon the ley, in the month of August, 3 tons per 
acre of lime (costing 7s. per ton) are applied, with a small ad¬ 
mixture of soil. If able to spare the grazing, the ley is broken 
up and made a pin or bastard fallow, say early in August; and 
in October it is again ploughed 5 inches deep, harrowed, and 
drilled. This system is most approved of when available, as it 
gives greater certainty of securing a plant of wheat, which we 
should think fully requisite after Italian rye-grass. The variety of 
wheat generally grown is red, and is sown at the rate of 2 bushels 
of 75 lbs. per acre. The crop of wheat did not look well, being 
deficient in plant. Complaint was made of the season, but we 
yet think that Italian rye-grass is concerned. 

Beasts ,—A stock of 52 cows is kept for milking and to 
make cheese, their produce being reared. The cows during 
the winter are kept in the cow-shed (an admirable building), 
and fed with pulped roots, chopped straw, grains, and oil-cake. 
This food is increased and improved after January. All the 
cows have a weekly allowance of 90 measures of grains, 40 
measures of malt dust, and 12 lbs. of linseed-cake, as well as 
an increased amount of roots, which is continued up to grass, 
and until the grass has become sufficiently good. In fact, 
Mr. Clay says he gives it up when the cows do not heed it 

The two-year-old heifers are kept in an open yard with a 
good shed, and allowed a small quantity of pulped roots and 
chopped straw; merely sufficient to keep them in an improving 
state, being turned out daily into a grass field adjoining the 
yard. The year-olds are well cared for, and placed in two 
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very commodious yards, with every comfort and shelter; they 
have pulped roots, chopped hay, and an allowance of IJ lb. of 
linseed-cake daily. This food is mixed for twenty-four hours, 
which causes it to be in a warm state when given. Such treat¬ 
ment is most essential, after the care bestowed upon them as 
calves; for they are allowed new milk the first fortnight, and 
afterwards it is mixed with skim-milk. Up to six months old 
they are fed daily with a thick porridge of linseed-cake, Indian 
corn-meal, pea-meal, and hay-tea, mixed with last or coarse curds, 
given to them warm. Their appearance, I am suie, bespoke 
the good food and attention bestowed on them. 

Sheep .—Fifty Shropshire-down ewes are kept and put to the 
ram, producing an average of about a lamb and a half to a ewe. 
The lambs are generally sold off fat from the ewes in July, 
excepting 20 ewe lambs to keep up the dock. These ewes run 
on the glass during the winter, and on the clover leys in summer 
to feed theii lambs. 

Pigs .—Six sows aie kept for breeding, the produce of which 
are occasionally, at eight weeks old, sold for breeding purposes. 
These pigs being of a very good variety (white) are eagerly 
sought alter; at this age they make fiom two to five guineas 
each. Those unsold are kept till seven months old, and 
made fat upon Indian com and pea-meal in equal portions, 
mixed with whey from the house. Indian corn-meal alone, 
Mr. Clay sa^s, is much too heating, hence the mixture. About 
100 pigs are bred and sold annually, this part of the pig esta¬ 
blishment proving a great source of profit. 

Buildings .—A great amount of credit is due to Mr. Clay in 
the arrangement of the buildings, which have been recently 
erected; the landlord allowing him to have his ideas carried 
out as to the requiiements of the farm. This has been done 
most effectually, and every convenience has been studied and 
secured. The tow-shed is 100 feet long and G3 feet wide, 
holding 50 cows ; it has a road-way down the centre, ample 
width for standing, is well ventilated, and is, in fact, all that is 
needed for the puipose. Adjoining this is a store-room for 
pulped roots, cut stiaw, meal, &c., into which place the cut 
straw falls from the cutter above, and the pulper is driven near 
the place. All pulping, chopping, grinding, &c., is done by 
a small fixed 4-horse-power steam-engine, made by Clay of 
Ellesmere, with shafting and pulleys. There are two most 
appropriate small jaids to hold young beasts, facing the south, 
which are well shedded. These jards adjoin the store-room, 
out of which a roadway leads for the purpose of feeding at 
their heads, cribbing being under the sheds. 
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Manures ,—The amount annually expended in artificial ma¬ 
nures and feeding stuffs is as under :— 


£. s. il. 

Bones, and Lawes’snperpLospljato. 200 0 0 

Lmsetd-cako. 96 0 0 

Indian com and beans.201 11 10 

l\as .. . .. 33 12 6 

Malt coombs and bnn .. . .... 65 0 0 

(bams . 38 4 0 

Lime . . .... 33 12 0 


068 0 4 

IIoiscs —Seven cait-horses are employed, and those of the best 
Cjualit^ for the puipose; during the season of working they are 
allowed, in equal portions, bran and Indian meal, 70 lbs. per 
week lor each horse ; in the summei they aie turned out to grass ; 
at the time of our visit they were on glass, and in high condition. 

'J’he coin is all mown b> the scathe, and principally by task- 
woik. It is made leady lor caiting at a cost ol 8.f. per acre, 
and is threshed by a steam-machine hired for the puipose. 

Labour .—The labour account, including the maid-ser\ants 
employed in the house, amounts to 319Z. 4.?.: this compiises the 
wages of 

6 men, 4*^ anooIvS 12^? ] oi week. 

(i men, 4 weeks, 24s ]k.\ wcck 
3 boy s, witli bo4iul, 9s 3^/ j)ti week. 

.1 mauls, with boaid, 9s. Od jei week. 

Fencp ^.—The management of the fences is excellent, and, 
under the circumstances, great ciedit is due to Mr. Clay, for in 
the place ol white-thorn they aie c'omposed of hazel ; they aie 
\cry nc'at, and the pains taken to shoie them up with giass-sods 
greatly adds to their appearance, as well as their benefit; they 
file kept trimrnc'd, and aie a pattoiii to the distiict. 

The present appearance of Mr. Clay’s faim and the amount of 
stock upon it furnish conclusive evidente of the benefits to be 
dciiAcd fiom a libeial and judicious use of aitificial manuies 
and feeding stuffs. In this paiticukir case it has enabled the 
farm to cairy more than double the amount of stock that it did 
lormcily ; and it has, w^c should sav, nearly quadrupled the money 
Aalue of the total produce. When Mr. Clay entered upon this 
farm, seven yeais ago, it was in so poy^rty-stricken a condition 
that it had been for some time without a tenant, and its present 
improyed state is due to the energy and enterpiise of the tenant, 
encouraged and assisted by a landlord in yvhom he places implicit 
confidence. 

’ Dairy Ma lacfement .—The following remaiks on the dairying 
have been written by our colleague, Mr, Jackson:— 

VOL. \ IL—S. S. 


Z 
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The household consists, besides two younger children at school^ 
of Mr, and Mrs. Clay, and a son and two daughters from twenty 
to twenty-five years old, a dairy-help, a dairy-vessel cleaner, and a 
housemaid. Mrs. Clay early divided with her mother the duties of 
the dairy, as do now her daughters with her, by a pleasing weekly 
interchange—alteinately one week assisting to secure domestic 
comfort, and the next sharing the heavier work of the dairy. 

Mr. and Mis. Clay’s duties begin at () A.M. in summer; all tlie 
others require to be at their post at 4 30 A.M. Fires have to be 
lit in the kitchen cooking-range, to prepare for breakfast, and 
under the vessel-boiler to heat the previous evening’s milk. The 
eighteen pans of milk—about 50 lbs. each—have first the cream 
to be removed, and then carried with stretched arms, to 
avoid waddling, to the cheese-tubs in the dairy, where the two 
clean-scouied cheese-tubs have been brought from the dairy 
vessel-shed, together with ladder and milk-sieve; the vessel- 
boiler is filled with clean water, and one pan of milk put to heat, 
in order, with the new milk, to bring up the temperature in 
both tubs to 82^ or 84°; and this, Sundays not excepted, has 
all to be done before five o’clock every morning, from which 
hour one of the Misses Clay and the other maids are, until about 
C‘30, employed in milking, with Mr. Clay, jun., and the cowman. 

The cream from the evening’s milk having been carefully 
warmed and equally distiibuted in the cheese-tubs, and the 
temperature of the whole of the milk in both tubs having been 
brought to 82° to 85° Fahr., according to the state of the atmo¬ 
sphere, an cgg-cup filled with Fulwood’s Liquid Annatto is put 
into each tub, when the rennet is added. This rennet had the 
preceding day been separately prepared for each tub, by cutting 
two small strips from each of three “veils” or “bag-skins” 
(the salted and dried stomach of a calf that had never fed except 
on milk); and each set of strips had been soaked in about a 
pint of warm water for twenty-four hours. When the milk in 
both tubs has been well stirred with the rennet and colour, the 
lids or wooden covers are put on, and left to stand until coagu¬ 
lation has taken place, namely, in from sixty to ninety minutes, 
and while breakfast intervenes. 

When the new curd is perfectly formed, a curd-breaker is 
passed, slowly and carefully at first, and then more rapidly, 
through the newly formed custard of both tubs. By about 8 30 
AM.y the curd has sunk and the whey come to the surface, the 
dairy servants having previously lifted out of the furnace or whey- 
pan the two cheeses made the previous day, weighing with the 
vats nearly 100 lbs. each, deposited them in the press-room, and 
well cleaned the whey-pan. The whey from both cheese-tubs 
is easily removed with one of Mr. Manock’s patent newly invented 
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‘♦whey pumps” or separators, and with a tin tube fiom the 
pump to the whey-pan. This operation occupies fort^-five 
minutes, until the pumping ceases, and the cuid is remo\od to 
the drainer, when both tubs are trundled out to the vessel-shed 
to be scoured and scalded, and put to sweeten ready for tlie next 
morning. It is but simple justice to say that not a spot is left 
on the floor of the dairy. 

The drainer is an oblong trough or 'vat on heels, patented by 
Mr. Comes, of Barbiidge, Cheshire, and took a prize at Oxford 
last year. In this trough the curd is cut up with the hand, on 
the old plan, instead of with the curd-mill, turned, pressed, and 
ultimately separated into small particles, to allow the whey to 
drain freely from it. The curd, when sufficiently dry, is put into 
the \ats. Salt is mixed with the curd to the taste of the dairy¬ 
maid ; but with a view to ascertain the proportion of salt to curd, 
both were weighed on the last day of oui inspection, and the result 
was 1 lb. of salt to 35 lbs. of curd, when dry for \atting. On 
that day, this was done by 11 o’clock, and the cheese put away to 
go into the whey-furnace when the furnace was sufficiently cooled. 

Iluring the time taken up as described in breaking the 
curd and vatting the cheese, the temperature of the whey in the 
furnace or whey-pan rises by about 10*30 A M to 175 degrees, 
when the cream begins to rise to the surface in fine cuids, called 
fleetings, which arc removed carefully with a skimmer. When 
a pot and a half, say about twelve gallons, has bee.' thus 
obtained for churning, and the heat has risen to 180 degrees, 
a coarser kind is taken, technically called “ men’s fleetings,” 
because they ser\e the men-servants or labourers for breakfast, 
and are very nutritious. The heat ha\ing steadily risen to Ibtl 
degrees, a still coarser kind is taken, and this, while hot, is mixed 
with Indian meal and oilcake lor rearing calves, which do exceed¬ 
ingly well upon it. 

As soon as the fleetings ha\e all been taken, a tap is turned, 
that connects the furnace by a pipe with a cistern in the pig’s 
food-house, into which the whey passes, and becomes food lor 
pigs, on which, with Indian meal, they grow and fatten well. 

The cheese is either so well managed, or the pastures are 
so favourable to the cheese drying under press, that but one 
lever and four stone presses are used, only six cheeses are under 
press, 7 e. three days* make down-stairs, two being made per 
day. Thus the turning under press is a light affair (compared 
with the ordinary case of ten to fifteen cheeses under press), and 
occupies only about thirty minutes. The two cheeses that are 
taken from under press have their edges nicely pared, and the 
sides smoothed with a hot iron; and this process on both cheeses 
occupies Mrs, Clay over one hour, and is very nicely done. 
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The cheeses up-stairs, although 70 to 80 lbs. each, are firm, and 
look well, notwithstanding that they are only turned twice a week. 
The fodder-cheese had been sold previous to our visit at 10s ,— 
a very extreme pi ice for this spiing. Mrs. Clay’s cheeses haie 
taken various piizes at the local shows, and one of the lots ex¬ 
hibited at Wohcrhampton this yesir was highly commended; 
and, on conferring with the Judges of cheese, we learned that 
the samples only lequiied time to mature and become fine. We 
tasted one of the older cheeses, which was lich and mild as cream, 
and equal to the best Stilton. 

The dairy, milk-room, press-room, and dairy-scullery, aie 
well adapted to theii puipose. Kven while the work is being 
done their neatness and cleanliness are mai\ellous, and the 
domestic depaitment has an air of comfoit and taste larely to be 
found in association with domestic dairying, and onl^ attainable 
wlicie there are daughters to divide the duties, and sufficient 
dairj seivants to do the heavj dairy woik. 

Seco\d-Piu/e Daiuy Farm. 

This farm, consisting of 14.3 acres of grass and 117 of arable 
land, is occupied, under yearly tenancy, b) Mr. Matthew Walker, 
and is situated at Stockley Paik, about 4 miles north-west ol 
Burton-on-Tient, and neai the %cile of the Riv(»r J)oie, This 
valley extends to Uttoxeter, and is considered a rich pastuie 
district, principally demoted to daiiy farming, and compiising 
some fiist-class dair}-farms and farm-buildings. Adjoining Mi. 
Walkc’i’s farm resides his landloid, Sir Oswald Moselej, who has 
elected a most elaboiate and complete coveied homestead foi his 
own home-faim dairying ; and in the neighbourhood is the noted 
Castle llaj^’s Daiij laim, so fa\ouiably noticed by Mr. 11. 
F\eished in his Essa> on the Agriculture of Staffordshire, in the 
Society’s ‘ Journal’ of 18G11. 

Mr Walker has not the ad\antages of his neighbours: he 
has neither the convenient buildings, nor the lich pasturage; and 
the arable poition of his faun is of so retcnti\e a clay that it is 
with some diffic ult} made to pioduce paying crops Indeed, weie 
it not foi Ills hea\> outlay in leeding-stuffs and artificial manuies, 
this part of the firm would soon become profitless. J']ven now 
we consider that some of it might advantageously be laid clown 
to grass. The couise of cropping adopted is the following *—(1) 
turnips, mangolds, and cabbage; (2) bailey and wheat; (3) 
seeds; (4) oats; (.i) wheat. 

The manuie is generally applied for green crops in the 
autumn, and ocrasionally upon a poition of the seeds. Very 
few tuinlps aic giown, but piincipally mangolds and cabbage, 
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whicli are heavily dressed with Proctor and Roland’s artificidl 
special manure. Barley succeeds this crop, and is drilled at the 
rate of 3 bushels to the acre. Seeds are sown with barley, \ [/ , 
led clo\er and trefoil, together 12 lbs., with 1 peck of Italian 
r> e-grass, to the acTe; they are principally mown and made into 
clover-ha\. Oats are sown in the spring, the variety being 
Canadian, at bushels to the acre, and when malt-dust can be 
piocured, the} aie top-dressed at the rate of half a ton to the acre: 
this is found to be a good tillage. Wheat is sown after oats, which 
ends the rotation. Ilallett’s Pedigree and Browic k Red aie the 
>aiieties of \\hc‘at usually sown. None of the crops were first-rate, 
but from the nature of the soil they were as good as might ha-v e 
been expected. The grass-land had a much better appearance; 
and one pasture, which is irrigated, pioduccs a rich and bountiful 
herbage. Mr. Walker has gicatl} improved some of the grass on 
the highei land by fold^aid manuie, which in time, if continued, 
will make the produce nc^ailj, if not quite, equal to that on the 
lower pait of the farm, llis system of stocking the pastures b} 
continued changes keeps them thiiMng, and doubtless is thepropei 
mode of glazing, ha\ing also a beneficial effect upon the milking 
cous. Porty-eight eons aie kept for milking, and the milk is 
made into cheese. Fifteen heifer calves aie reaied, and bulled 
when two yeais old, to keep up the stock; the cast cows aie 
milked thiough the winter, and tlicii milk is made into cheese; 
when neai calving the) are sent to market and sold. Cows, in 
the winter, aie tied up in a cowshed; and Mi. Walker informed 
us that 50 cows and 20 jearlings consumed weekly 120 bushels 
of grains and 1 ton in weight of mangolds, pulped and given with 
chopped stiaw, and an allowance of 1 lb. of Indian corn-meal 
each per day. The }c^arlings aic kept loose in a covered )aid. 
The cows, when approaching calving, are allowed an increased 
(quantity of meal. Aitificial food is continued through the 
summer, and 48 cows vveie having, at the time of our visit, 120 
bushels of giains and 5G stones of sharps weekly, costing 8/. per 
ton. They are fed moining and evening. Grains are bought 
at Burton at 4cZ. per bushel, and the meal and grains are mixed 
daily. The stock of beasts upon the farm comprised 48 cows, 
2 bulls, 21 )eai-and-a-half-olds, and 16 calves, making a total 
of 107 head. 

A small flock of 33 Shropshire-down ewes is kept, producing, 
on an aveiage, a lamb and a half to a ewe. The lambs winter 
upon the glass, with an allowance of artificial food and a very 
small quantit) of roots. They are sold off after clipping and 
when fat. 

Figs.— A very valuable class of pigs is kept for breeding, 
Mr. Walker paying the greatest attention to this department. 
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The pigfj^erles are admirably arranged, all under cover, having 
—what is not usually seen—ample room in each subdivision. 
This building contains also every accommodation needed for 
preparing the food. A pipe brings the whey from the house, 
and empties itself into a tank; a copper is fixed for boiling, 
which will hold 150 gallons, and the food is prepared by putting 
into this quantity of water about 2 bushels of Indian meal. The 
water is allowed onl^ to simmer, and the mess is then ready lor 
use. Twelve sows are kept for breeding, and the usual practice 
is to sell the pigs, for breeding purposes, at the age of 12 weeks. 
They frequently make from 4 to 5 guineas each. Mr. Walker’s 
success at the Aaiious shows furnishes sufficient evidence as to 
the superior quality of his pigs. 

The pigs iecei\e evei^ attention, and consume a large amount 
of food. Mr. Walker gives his last >cai’s account of aitilicial 
food for pigs at 360Z. 9s. GtZ. A covered }ard adjoins the piggeiy, 
wheie the drape sows usually run and are fed, as also the year¬ 
ling beasts during the winter; this co\eied yaid was made at 
Ml. Walker’s expense. 

There is nothing spceially worthy of notice in the treatment 
of the horses. Eight are worked on the farm, which is rather a 
large number for the amount of arable land. 

Manures ,—The manuie-hill is greatly increased by the amount 
of spent hops which are brought from Bui ton ; in the winter 5 
tons a week are trodden, and duiing the summer the floors of 
the sheds are covered, for the cows to stand upon, morning and 
evening. The amount paid for purchased food, as well as 
artificial manures, is as under:— 


AitifiC] d iijuuucs 
rood loi ])Us .. 
J)itto cows .. 
Ditto sllCCj).. 
Ditto lioibcs 


£ s. c7. 
105 14 0 
30f> 0 G 
200 G 5 
11 2 0 
50 10 7 


Still, with this annual outlay, which is certainly excessive, 
the arable land is of so heavy and retentive a nature, that the 
present appearance of the crops does neither Mr. Walker nor yet 
the manure justice for such liberal treatment. 

A mill is also upon the farm and in Mr. Walker’s occu¬ 
pation; it is driven by a water-wheel, and grinds all the corn 
used on the farm besides grinding for hire. Six labourers are 
employed (including the miller)—three single men and three 
boys—through the year, and the labour-bill is 302/. 3^. 9c/. 

Cheese-making ,—The following is Mr. Jackson’s Report on the 
Dairying:— 
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Mr. Walker has made on an average over 4 cwts. of 120 lbs. 
of cheese per cow, even the last three bad years—his winter- 
made cheese fetching 81s., and the summer made more than 83s. 
pel cwt. of 120 lbs. He has also gained the three first prizes 
of the Staffordshire Agricultural Society, and the Society’s three 
silver medals for the best cheese in both classes, thick and thin. 
Last year he took the first prize of A. Bass, Esq., M.P,, open to 
all Staffordshire and fifteen miles from the borders. He has 
taken two fiist prizes for cheese of the Derbyshiie Agricultural 
Society, together with a number of local cheese prizes ; and as 
the system of cheese-making prac tised by Mr. Walker has not 
been described or known, except in that iinpoi tant dairy district, 
a special visit was made with a view to record some of his more 
peculiar features of dairy management. 

1st. Mr. Walker gives his cowsthiough the summer two feeds 
of grains per day, viz. 17 stones, at 4cf. per stone, and 8 stones of 
Indian meal, at H. per stone, costing for fifty cows 135. 8rf. per 
da\. This will explain the large quantity of cheese made 
per cow per }ear, and the exceptional lichncss of the milk, 90 lbs. 
of which yielded 3 lbs. 4 ozs. of butter, as shown in Table 
No. 3, p. 341. It was remarkable, in the month of July, to see 
how eagerlv the cows left their pastures and rushed to their stalls ; 
and Mr. Walker considers that the cheese and butter pay for 
the food, and leave him a profit in the increased fertility of 
bis pastures. 

2nd. He, by rearing a large number of female calves, is 
enabled to diaft off his worst milkers, and by putting them late 
to the bull they milk through the winter and part of the second 
summer, A\hen they geneially fetch high prices for winter 
milkers; and thus he makes cheese through the winter. 

3rd. The cows are milked by the men, Mi. Walker and his 
farm pupil assisting; and the importance of good milking may 
be illustrated by the case of Mi. Blown, of Preston, one of the 
competitors, who thus writes :—“ I give high prices for mj'^ cows, 
I keep them on expensive food, and to heai and see them badly 
milked is a trouble 1 cannot bear, 8o well as my cows did the 
last year, considering the season, I am satisfied they would hav'e 
done much more if my milkers had been up to their woik. It is 
my determination to ha> e only those that would go about their 
work in a way so as to give the cow an apparent plcasuie in 
giving her milk, rather than hold it back, as she will do to an 
indifferent milker. Again, I strictly enforce habits of cleanli¬ 
ness, a vessel of clean water and a towel being kept in or near 
the shippon, in order that each milker shoulcl keep his hands 
perfectly clean. It is the want of proper attention to these 
matters of detail that is the cause of so much ill-flavoured cheese 
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and butter bcinf]^ sent into the maiket.” We lia\e no doubt that 
the milking is bettei done by males, and in Mi. Walkei’s case it 
has the advantage of giving those employed in the daiiy an extia 
three hours per day for then woik, which they really need. 

The milking commences at 5 o’clock, night and moining, and 
ends from 0*15 to 0*30 o’clock—one of the milkeis canying 
the milk, with a voke and swing tins, crossing the faim^aid, 
thiough die kitchen, and into the cheese-making room, wheie each 
night the milk is pouied into foui milk-coolers. These coolers 
are placed in a tiough made of Staffbrdshiie biicks and cement, 
into which the daii}-he]p has pumped spiing water. After 
remaining in the vvatei loi about thiee-cjuaiters oi an hour, 
having been liequcntly stiiied, the milk is poured into one of the 
two cheese-tubs, such as aie known in the distiict as “ Travise’s. 
Piitent,” and foi which Messis. Mellaid, ol Rugelej, last year 
obtained a pii/e at the Oxloid Show. These tubs oi vats, made 
of block tin, stand on wooden stages about 10 inches high. One 
tub is 3 feet 4 inches and the othei 3 feet 1 inch in diametei, and 
both aie 2 feet deep, Lach tub has a peifoiatcd followei called 
a sinkei; and foi putting piessuie on the sinkci is a wooden liame 
with a contiivance above, lesembling those of the level cheese- 
pi esses, but having a much heavici weight—say ol 40 oi 50 lbs. 
In the fiont of the tubs aie two vents, the one about o inches 
above the other, to each of which a scicvv plug is fitted, and with- 
diawn at pleasuie to let out the whey. The fiist milk fioin the 
cooleis being pouic*cl into the tubs oi vats—the same coolcus aie 
refilled with milk, and replaced in the cooling tiough, into which 
the help has again for about ten minutes been pumping s])i ing 
water. The milk, both in the coolers and the vats gets a fic'Cjuent 
Stirling until bed-time, to keep the cream fiom using. 

The household consists of Mr. and Mis. Walker, a farm pupil, 
thiee little chilclieii, a cowman, a pigman, waggonei, and two 
lads; the daily-help, vessel cleaner—who is also housemaid— 
and the nuise girl. Mis. Walker acting as dairymaid. 

The dairy duties begin in the moining at 5 o’clock—the 
vessel-cleaner or housemaid lighting the cooking-langc* fire, and 
the daily -help the v essel-boiler fiie. The daiiy-help is loitunately 
strong, active, and inteiested in her duties. She is intiusted to 
skim, scald, and purify the whey ‘‘top” oi cream—a barrel 
churn being used—and in July about 30 lbs. of buttei pci week 
was taken, or over half a pound per cow for fifty cows. But 
some cream is now being taken off the evening’s milk, in con¬ 
sequence of the cheese being so rich and tender, lor although 
one of the samples of cheese exhibited at Wolveihampton was 
commended, and the other highly commended, they weie, as 
stated by the cheese Judges, wanting only in firmness. 
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The morning’s milk, when brought in from the cows, is poured 
into the cheese-making tub by the milk earlier, in such projior- 
tions as directed by the help; when she and the housemaid take 
fiom the cooling-trough one oi the milk-coolers, of the evening’s 
milk, and lift it on the side of the vessel-boiler ; then both 
mount the boiler, and gently let down the milk-can into the 
boiling water, and when it is sufficiently heated they again biing 
It and pour it into the cheese-making tubs; and this process is 
repeated until the new milk and the old in tub No. 1—for two 
cheeses—is raised to about 80^, and in No. 2 tub—for one cheese— 
to about 90^; there being in No. 1 tub double the quantity of 
milk, lor two cheeses, it will retain more heat, sq that by the 
time coagulation has taken place the heat in both will be neaily 
equal; and no further heat is applied in the process of chccse- 
inaking. Were heat applied as in the Cheddar, or slip-scalding 
process, there would, we appiehend, be no danger of excessive rich¬ 
ness in the cheese, and much labour would be saved. When the 
temperatuies already indicated have been obtained, an ordinary¬ 
sized teacup twice filled with lennet is put into No. 1 tub, and 
once filled into No. 2 tub; and a table-spoon twice fdled with 
]ic{uid annatto—prepared by Mi. Hod way, of Tutbur)—is put 
into No. 1 tub, and once into No. 2. The contents then being 
well stiried, the tubs aie left uiKO\ered; but pievious to the 
stirring, about 2J lbs. of salt is j)ut into No. 1 tub, and half 
the quantity into the othei. This is done instead of salting the 
curd, and is a new featuie; the small quantity of salt put in the 
milk is accounted foi by the cheese being salted under press; 
and although this may be well for thin Dei by oi Leicester cheese, 
it would not do loi thick cheese like Cheddar or Cheshire. 

The rennet and colour are added at G’20 A.M. to No. 1 tub, and 
at 6*30 A.l\i. to No 2 ; in the fust, coagulation was complete by 
7 20, and in the othei by 7 50 a.m., probably the extra 20 minutes 
in the second t ase may be taken as an indication that the smaller 
quantity of milk had cooled too rapidly, which could be avoided 
by the use of the steam or hot-water vat. 

The mode of preparing the rennet is new, interesting, and 
cheap. A gallon of the greenest or poorest of the whey is 
kept, put into a saucepan and gradually heated and skimmed 
until it has thrown up all the curds. A pint of strong brine is 
then added, and the whole boiled for ten minutes and put to 
cool until, say, 85° temperature, when 3 dried veils or “ bag 
skins,” kept li om the previous } ear in salt pickle, are put into 
the liquid and well rubbed in it. Then the three last bag-skins 
are taken from the former rennet, distinguished by being tied 
together, and these six are left in the rennet, which on the second 
day i^ fit for use, and serves for about two weeks. 
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When the men servants had breakfasted, they carried the 
whey tubs from the whey-room to the kitchen, and poured their 
contents into a cast-iron head, and so the whey passed to the 
pigs* food-house. Putting the contents of each tub at 112 lbs., 
a man on each side managed it, without much slopping, at ten 
journeys, the weight of the whey exceeding half a ton. 

The rennet and colour having been added as described, break¬ 
fast intervened, while coagulation was taking place up, to 7*20 
A.M. The help had hitherto acted as dairymaid, leaving Mrs. 
Walker free for domestic duties, and to scatter her bounty to a 
numerous and no doubt profitable progeny of poultry. 

After breakfast I noted the following course of operations : 

The dairy-help commenced by lifting the presses and turn¬ 
ing 18 cheeses, rubbing each on the edges and sides with salt, 
and pricking or stabbing with a thick skewer each side of the 
3 cheeses from the previous day, and putting clean dry cloths on 
them all. Mrs. Walker, at 7*20 A.M., proceeded to break up the 
curd or custard, with an ordinary tin curd-breaker (save that 
the handle was placed at an angle of 45° to enable it to be 
worked under the beam over the cheese tub, which supports 
the screw and lever, by which pressure is put on the sinker), 
by passing the breaker up and down, slowly at first, to prevent 
any loss ol curd in the whey. When finishing, the breaker was 
used more freely. A great improvement on these breakers is the 
American frame, with a series of sharp thin steel knives, which 
cuts the tender curd instead of bruising it. When No. 1 tub 
was finished, the sinker was slowly let down on the curd to settle 
it more rapidly than by its own specific gravity. The same 
process was repeated on No. 2 tub; and at 8*10 AM. the whey 
tubs, which had been carried out by the men to the vessel-shed, 
were brought cleaned by the housemaid. A hair sieve—with a 
contrivance for hooking it inside the whey-tubs—was then placed 
under the vents of No. 1 tub, and the upper plug withdrawn, 
until the tub was sufficiently filled, so that Mrs. Walker and the 
help could carry it into the whey-room and pour its contents 
into larger tubs on the stage, which required considerable 
strength. When the whey from No. 1 tub had been drawn 
down to the upper vent, a strong wooden frame was placed on 
the sinker, and slight pressure applied by the contrivance from 
above. This done, the same operation was repeated on No. 2 tub. 
At 8*25 A.M. the flames and sinker from No. 1 tub were re¬ 
moved, and the whey drawn from the lower plug, and then Mrs. 
Walker and the help, each with a large knife, standing on the 
wooden stage and leaning on their breasts over the edge of 
the tub, proceeded first to cut the curd into cubes, and then into 
slices of from a quarter to half an inch thick, in order to set the 
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whej at liberty. At 8*50 a.m. the sinker and frame were returned, 
and increased pressure applied; next, the curd in No. 2 tub was 
subjected to like treatment. At 10*20 A.M. No. 1 tub was in like 
manner cut up, and increased pressure applied; and for the third 
time at 11*20 a.m. No. 2 was thus treated for the third time at 
12 o’clock, then both were left to stand until after dinner. Having 
to stoop under the beam or frame, which passes over the tub, 
renders the position of the cheese-maker difficult, and, if she 
be a mother, perilous, as may be inferred from a neighbouring 
farmer stating that his wife advised him to give a wholesale 
order for busks, for she broke so many while cutting up the 
curd. At 2* 15 P.M. the frame and sinkers were again removed 
fiom tub No. 1, and the curd cut into slices of about 2 inches 
thick, when the curd-mill, consisting of two wooden barrels or 
cylinders, thickly studded with wire spikes, was used; and, as 
the curd was firm and tough, considerable power was needed 
to turn it. Under the mill was placed a mould or cheese-vat 18 
inches over, and about 4 inches deep; over this was spread a 
clean dry clieese-cloth, and the ends brought up to the sides of 
the mill to prevent any crumbs from falling, and when half the 
cuid from No. 1 tub was ground, the cloth was folded over 
the cheese, and it was removed to the lever press. In like 
manner the curd was "ground for the other cheese, and also for 
the one cheese from No. 2 tub. After remaining under the 
presses for four days, and turned daily, the cheeses will be taken 
to the cheese-room, where, until they are about three weeks old, 
they w ill be daily rubbed with the hand and turned over ; after 
this they will be tuined alternate days until sold, when about two 
months old. 

As 1 left before 4 o’clock, 1 give the following sketch of wffiat 
remained to be done before bed time, or 10 o’clock P.M.:— 

The three newly made cheeses had to be thrice taken from 
under the press and pricked with a skewer, the last time about 
9 P.M. Uoth the cheese-tubs, with the sinker and wooden frame, 
and also the curd mill, had to be carefully cleansed and scalded; 
the whey room, cheese-making room, and kitchen floors to be well 
washed down; some 20 cheese-cloths to be washed and put to dry 
for morning; water pumped for this, and also to twice fill the 
milk-cooling trough; the evening’s milk to be cooled, stirred, and 
treated as before described. The evening’s milking vessels had 
to be all well washed and cleansed, the whole or part of the 
upstairs cheese to be turned and rubbed, and to what has already 
been described, must be added the household duties of this weak 
staff. Churning, butter-making, baking, cooking, washing, 
mangling, and a host of other domestic duties in a family where 
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there are seven males, four females, and three young children to be 
fed and cared for. It is not very wonderful that Mrs. Walker, the 
daughter of a successful and retired dair^-farmer, at one time 
resolved that she would not be the dairy-maid; but the difficulty of 
getting hired servants to successfully manage a dairy eventually 
broke down her resolution, and she now smiles at her woik, 
though this round of duties knows no cessation, for the cheese¬ 
making here continues all through the winter. I therefore feel 
that I cannot better conclude than in the words of Mr. Mac Adam 
in his admnable treatise on ‘Domestic Dairying:’— 

“ At present thcie is heard from many quarters a loud and 
earnest appeal for sufficient rest and leisure, and fewer houis of 
labour, and no class has better cause to turn this appeal into a 
demand than those employed in cheese-making. It is no un¬ 
common thing to find them engaged from 5 o’clock in the 
morning till after 8 at night, in milking, making, and turning 
cheese, or cleaning the dairy and utensils; and this Egyptian 
bondage is seldom lightened by the repose and sanctity ot the 
Sabbath, for the thoughtlessness, or prejudice, of landlords and 
farmers, or a false motive of economy, often compel them to 
continue their drudgery on that day. Surely such a state of 
affairs is worse than a want of piofit, and far moie reprehensible 
than a lack of success. Must these have no leisure, no recreation, 
no culture, nothing save the protracted hours of labour and a 
stinted allowance of rest? Must all their energies of mind and 
body be directed to the accomplishment of such tasks as selfish¬ 
ness or apathy is pleased to impose, and which circumstances 
compel them to peiform ? ” 

When Mr. Mac Adam penned the above, he was an advocate 
for ‘ Domestic Dairying.’ He and his sons are now managing 
seveial American Cheese Factories, and he advocates their 
adoption in England with still greater prospects of success. 


General Eemakks. 

Dahy Manayement .—Hitherto no register of results has been 
kept in the majority of home dairies showing the pounds of 
milk taken to make a pound of cheese or butter, by which means 
alone the value of milk for such purposes can be compared. 
The experiments with churns at the Oxford Show last year had 
a value beyond what was expected, bringing to view how small a 
quantity of butter was o])tahied from the milk experimented 
upon; and the large prizes offered for dairy-farms this year have 
afforded an opportunity of getting from the competitors the 
quantity of cheese and butter, and the labour required under 
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the best home-dairy management. In the first of the annexed 
tables the quantities are those yielded by the different modes of 
cheese-making at successful dairy-farms. 
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In American cheese-factories 10 lbs. of milk has produced 
rather more than 1 lb. of cheese. But as at both the Derby¬ 
shire cheese factories last year it required 11 lbs. 8 ounces of 
milk to make 1 lb. of lipe cheese, it became an interesting: ques¬ 
tion whether Eng^lish farm-dairies could do better. If 6 lbs. or 
8 lbs. per cwt. be allowed for loss between the cheese when 
taken from under press and when marketable, it will be evident 
from the tables that in the month of July the best farm-dairying: 
did not get from milk more cheese than was obtained by the 
Derbyshire Cheese Factories. 

General Cultivation —We were much pleased with the general 
cultivation of the districts in the two counties through which we 
travelled. The fences weie the most apparent drawback, but we 
acknowledge the difficulty of making cither good or attractive 
the present old crooked fences upon banks, which arc so very 
general. Our first visit of inspection was at the time fallows 
were being prepared for turnips, and nothing could exceed the 
excellence of the system adopted. Autumn cultivation is almost 
invariably practised, and frequently by steam-power. So thoroughly 
do they cultivate and pulverize the soil, that success is next to a 
certainty; and with the autumnal application of fold} aid-manure, 
and the heavy dressings of artificials in the spring, many farms, 
besides those specially brought under our notice, were in a high 
state of fertility, bearing out this principle—that the successful 
cultivation of green ciops is the foundation of all good and 
profitable farming. No doubt, as a rule, the arable land is w^ell 
managed; but we could not approve of the system of sowing 
such large quantities of rye-grass amongst the clovers ; for it must 
have (and this the growing wheat-crop proved), a deleteiious 
influence upon the success of that crop. Some s}stem should 
be adopted, as in other counties where clover-sickness pre\ails, 
to alter the lotation so as to replace the clovers by a green crop, 
either peas, beans, or vetches; whichever of these crops be intro¬ 
duced must be go veined by its adaptation to the soil. The sowing 
of such a large quantity of rye-grass was the only feature of which 
we did not approve, and seeing, as we did, the universal thin 
plant of wheat sown after ley, we became even more convinced 
that this was the cause. The grass-land, as a rule, is well 
managed, but where bones and artificial manures had been applied 
there was a marked improvement in the quality of the herbage. 
Irrigation appears on the increase, and wherever it was considered 
practicable to obtain water for this purpose it was made available, 
and we heard of many instances of tenants having borne the whole 
expense of securing it. As a rule, the buildings were inadequate 
to the requirements of many farms; and, as we travelled, our 
attention was frequently drawn to this particular, as well as 
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to many steadings in a dilapidated condition. This, we trust, 
may not continue long in the present age of improvements, and 
especially where tenant-farmers are so liberal in their outlay for 
manures. Good tenants, assuredly, must be deserving of suf¬ 
ficient and commodious buildings, without which they cannot 
fully carry on the proper cultivation of the land. We wcie glad 
to find cottage accommodation upon farms for the labouiers; 
and in all instances they were highly appreciated by the tenants. 
Only one farm in our inspection, namely, Mr. May’s, of EHord 
Park, whose farm we highly commended, was^ without this con¬ 
venience. His labourers had to walk two miles night and 
morning; and the difficulty of securing good workmen with 
this drawback, is, Mr. May informed us, becoming constantly 
greater. 

We cannot close our remarks without acknowledging the very 
kind reception we received throughout our inspection, and the 
marked attention given us, as well as the willingness to render 
every detail connected with profit and loss. It was also satis¬ 
factory to find that there was not one competitor who was unable 
to give us the information which we required. 

(Signed) JoilN WllEATLE’i. 

W. Sanday. 

G. Jackson. 


XIII.— The Present Condition of the English Agricultural 
Labourer, 1871. I5y John Dent Dent, M.P. 

A QUAETER of a century has passed away since Mr. Gcoige 
]\icholls wrote his Prize Essay in the ‘Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Journal’ on the condition of the English agricultural 
labouiei, with suggestions for its improvement. At no period 
probably has a greater change taken place in the condition of all 
classes of society than duiing these twenty-five years ; and it is a 
fair matter foi inquiry whether the agricultural laboui er has made 
as much progress as the rest of his countrymen. Some people, 
no doubt, believe that his position has been comparatively un¬ 
altered—nay, that in many rc spects he is worse off now than he was 
five-and-twenty vears ago, inasmuch as the enclosure of waste 
lands, the enlargement of farms, and the consequent necessity lor 
a greater amount of capital being invested in agricultural under¬ 
takings, have deprived him of privileges, and removed beyond his 
reach means of improving his social condition, to which he might 
otherwise legitimately aspire. Added to this, some will say that he 
is unimaginative, ill-clothed, ill-educated, ill-paid, ignorant of all 
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that is taking place beyond his own village, dissatisfied with his 
position and yet without energy or effort to improve it, oppressed 
by his employer, and neglected by his landlord. Even supposing 
these charges to have a poition of truth in them as regards the 
labourer in some of the southern and western counties of Eng¬ 
land, where agriculture is almost the only source of employment 
open to him and his family, and where the influence of railway 
communication has not been sensibly felt, it certainly is not 
true of this class in the greater portion of the United Kingdom. 
And we are enabled, from the inquiries that have recently been 
made under the authority of Parliament, to form a very fair 
opinion of the present position of the agricultural labourer in 
England, and to contrast it, not only with that of other classes 
dependent upon manual industry for their support, in this and 
other countries, but with his own position twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. 

Perhaps nothing has done more for the agricultural labourer 
than the opening out of the countiy by railway enterprise, and 
the facilities thereby affoided for the movement of superfluous 
labour fiom one district to another. In 184G, when Mr. Nicholls 
wrote his essay, there were but 303G miles of railway open in 
the United Kingdom, cairying about 48,000,000 passengers per 
annum. In 1800, the number of miles open was 15,145, and 
the passengers carried in that year were 305,668,071, exclusive 
of season ticket-holders. The application of machinery to all 
purposes of agriculture during this period increased to an 
immense extent. In the prize-list of the Royal Agricultural 
Society for 1847, a single prize of 20/. was offered for the best 
threshing-machine applicable to horse or steam power; and this 
appears to be the only allusion to steam-power in the prize-list 
for the year. Of late years so numerous have been entries of 
different classes of steam-engines to provide motive power for 
dressing corn for market and for preparing food for stock, that 
it has been found necessary to try the fixed engines only in 
one year, and to postpone the trials of the important class of 
portable engines to another season. The scythe and the reaping- 
hook are last passing out of fashion; the heavy work of the 
mower and the severe strain upon the reaper have been almost 
entirely removed by machinery; while steam, not satisfied with 
its mastery of the indoor work of the farm, has already been 
used in twenty-seven counties of Great Britain to prepare the 
soil itself for the future crop.* 

With this rapid advance of mechanical discovery in aid of the 
labour of the farm, the men who have to work and to guide 
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the inventions of the engineer must necessarily progress in skill 
and ability, and fit themselves to earn the higher wages which 
are paid to those who attend similar machinery in the factory and 
the foige. In this, as in every other department of agriculture, 
there is ample scope for improvement. A better education, both 
elementary and technical, is wanted for the agricultural labourer ; 
this, combined with more comfortable and healthy dwellings, 
would stimulate his mental faculties and impiove his working 
powers, and so enable him to earn a better wage for himself 
without becoming a more costly servant to his employer. 

Recent Parliamentary inquiries have thrown much light on 
these matters, and for those who wish to pursue the subject 
farther it may be well to indicate the sources from which much 
of our information is derived. On the 18th of June, 1865, the 
Commissioners who had been making inquiry into the employ¬ 
ment of children, }oung persons, and women, in tiades and 
manufactuies, were authoiised to extend their investigations to 
the system of oiganised agricultural gangs, which existed in some 
of the eastern counties. The Repoit of that inquiry, and the evi¬ 
dence on which it was founded, w^ere presented to Railiament, in 
1867, and led to an Act being passed lor the Regulation of Agri- 
cultuial Gangs, and to a further extension of the Commission, on 
the 18th of May in that }ear, in order “to inquire into and 
repoit on the employment ol childien, young persons, and women, 
in agiicultiiie, lor the purpose of ascertaining to what e.vtent, 
and with what modifications, the piinciples of the Factory Acts 
could be adopted for the legulation of such employments, and 
especially with a view to the better education of such children.” 
The Cominibsioners made their first and second Reports, with 
two accompanying volumes of evidence, in 1868 and 1869, on the 
English counties; and their third and fourth Repoits, with appen¬ 
dices of evidence, on Wales and Scotland respectively, in 1870. 
These volumes present a mass of information, not merely on the 
employment of women and children, but on the rate of wages, 
the food, lodging, education, and social position of the labourer, 
and incidentally on the cost of his labour to his employer, and 
on the variation of wages according to the system of agricul¬ 
ture pursued. In 1870, a Report on the Wages of Agricultural 
Labourers in Ireland was made; and Reports from her Majesty’s 
diplomatic and consular agents abroad lespecting the condition 
of the Industiial Classes in Foreign Countries, were presented to 
Parliament in the same year, and include some interesting infor¬ 
mation as to the agricultural labourer. 

Mr. NicholIs * pointed out four methods of improving the con¬ 
dition of the agricultural labourer:— 

* * Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal/ vol. vii. p *3. 

VOL. VII.—S S. 2 A 
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1st. By enlarging the field of labour. 

2nd. By extending the benefits of education. 

3rd. By providing comfortable cottages. 

4th. By providing cottage gardens. 

At the time of Mr. Nicholls’s essay there was in many counties 
a surplus of agricultural labour; and during the winter months 
it was no unusual thing for many men to be thrown out of work, 
and to be dependent on poor relief, or on the exertions of land- 
owners who created employment for them ; but although this may 
still be the case to a limited extent, as a general rule an over¬ 
supply of agricultural labour is unusual. In many districts a 
spirit of change has come over the class, and there is a constant 
movement in search of higher wages and more lucrative work; and 
the only way to retain good men upon farms is by impioving their 
houses, and making their wives reluctant to leave a comfortable 
home; but even then the young people are looking forward to 
fresh fields of employment where they receive highei pay for work, 
and are migrating from the country into the towns to an extent 
which may probably hereafter afford a legitimate field of inquiry 
for those who are anxious to retain the best agricultural labourers 
in their own distiicts. In the manufactuiing counties of the 
North there is not only the temptation to go into the towns, 
but there are frequently also situations in their own sphere 
of labour which afford excellent openings for agricultural 
labourers. The prosperous manufacturers and tradesmen of 
our northern towns take every opportunity to buy or to rent 
land, and set up, either the model farm on an extensive scale, 
with high-bied shorthorns, and every appliance of modern 
husbandry, or the more moderate establishment of twenty 
or thirty acies of land, with dairy, pigs, and poultry. In either 
case there is a field for well-paid good agricultural labour; 
and in the smaller establishments it is no unusual thing for a 
steady man and his wife to receive from 18s. to 20s. per week, 
and a house rent free, to look after the horse, cow, dairy, poultry, 
^Scc.; and, to our own knowledge, many of the best and smartest 
of the ^oung married agricultural labourers obtain such situations, 
and with pi udence and care are soon enabled to save very satis¬ 
factory sums fiom their w'ages. Again, the general police force 
and the ordinary staff of railway servants hold out special 
advantages and attractions, and have their ranks mainly filled 
from men of this class. Of late years another sphere of em¬ 
ployment has presented advantages which are scarcely suffi¬ 
ciently appreciated. A recent Parliamentary return estimates 
the “ equivalent weekly wage of a private soldier, including food, 
lodging, clothing, Ac., in the cavalry and artillery, at 15a. 9c/. ; in 
the Foot Guards, at 14s. 6Jc/.; in the infantry of the line, 13s. 5Jc/.,’* 
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and this exclusive of pension, and supposing short service to be 
adopted ; while at the end of the term of service there is no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining remunerative employment, if we may take the 
experience of Captain Walter, the admirable commanding officer 
of the corps of Commissionaires in London, who says in his last 
report, May, 1870 ;—“ The wages of the men continue to increase. 
They can now readily obtain the highest rate for their various 
services that the labour market affords, and the applications of 
employers are still so much in excess of the supply that during 
the last twelve months nearly 100 more situations might have been 
filled had that additional number of men been available. It seems 
to me that there is always an abundance of employment for men, 
provided they are sober, honest, and capable of giving a day’s 
work for a day’s wage.” And while these extraneous sources 
Lave widened the field of employment, the use of machinery, 
which has eased the burden of toil, has not lessened the demand 
foi labour in agriculture itself. Improved cultivation, more 
general and thorough management of root-crops, the extension 
of sheep fanning, and winter feeding of stock, induced by the 
high pi ices of wool and meat, have all tended to increase em¬ 
ployment on the best-managed farms, and to equalise it during 
the different preiods of the year. On this point, Mr. Culley, 
writing of Oxfordshire farming, says^:—“The greater use of 
machinery and the increase in the size of farms, which may be 
said to lun in couples, ha\e not only conferred a gieat b'*nefit 
on the farmer, and the country at large, by increasing its pro¬ 
ductive power, without, at any late as yet, diminishing in any 
appieciable degree the number of persons for whom agricul¬ 
tural labour finds employment, but they have also tended to 
equalise the manual labour required during the different seasons 
ot the year, and to provide more skilled labour at higher wages 
lor industrious and intelligent labourers, than which no greater 
l)enefits could be conferred on the agricultural class.” We may 
remark also that the use of machinery and the greater develop¬ 
ment of stock bleeding and feeding not only equalise the demand 
for labour at different seasons, but also intioduce higher rates of 
pay for the service rendered. In many of the reports from 
which we quote, the carter, the shepherd, and the cowman are 
described as leceiving wages varying from 2^. to 3s. per week, 
and other allowances, in addition to the average wages of their 
class; and a new name appears in many returns fiom farms, viz. 
the “ engine-man,” earning about I 85 . or 20s. per week. Where 
the steam-plough is used it is also a general custom to give from 
I 5 . to 2s, a week extra wage, not only to the engine-driver, but to 
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the other men employed, who are called the “steam men.” We 
have reason to believe that most of the engine-drivers tliemselves 
are agricultuial laboureis who have very soon been trained to the 
use of the engine. By many of our local agricultural societies 
prizes are offered for the best stokers and engine-drivers, and the 
competitors are usually men of the rank of the oi dinary agricul¬ 
tural laboureis. In confirmation of this, Mr. Jacob Wilson, of 
Woodhorn Manor, thus writes to us:—“I have made an investi¬ 
gation into the antecedents of men at present employed by our 
‘ Northumbeiland Steam Cultivating Company.’ I find we are 
at present employing about ninety men, and of these about sixty 
were formerly ordinary, but intelligent, iaim labourers, receiving 
14s. or 15s. per week. They are now making fiom 20s. to 23s. 
1 know of several instances of sharp and intelligent lads, whom I 
have selected and put forward in this way with most encouraging 
results. Our experience proves that the best engine and steam- 
plough men are those selected from our larms, and the worst are 
those who have been employed in going about the country with 
hired thieshing-machines, &c. But you must remembei that all 
our farm-laboureis down here aie well-educated.” This distinc¬ 
tion of wage appears to us one ol the most desiiable iinpiovements 
in the treatment of agricultural labour. Ithasb(*en too much the 
custom to pay a uniform daily wage; and w'e have fiequently 
known old and inferior men offended at a difference being drawn 
between themselves and their }ounger and moie intelligent rivals, 
whose daily labour was worth almost double their own. 

From these and other causes theie has been a general rise of 
wages throughout the United Kingdom, although it has not been 
quite equally distributed. Mr. Stanhope says’*^:—“In Lincoln¬ 
shire, not only has the amount of woik to be done increased by better 
cultivation and by the leclamation of untilled tracts, while the popu¬ 
lation has remained almost stationaiy, but in addition to this, the- 
younger portion of the labouiers are being attracted into the towns, 
leaving only the old and ignorant behind. It is from this cause 
that the question of how to keep their labour at home has become 
a \ital one to employers. Wages have already risen, and seem 
likely to rise.” Mr. Henley says, of Northumberland, “ how con¬ 
siderably wages have advanced in the district in the last year, 
especially for women.” The present Bishop of Manchester takes 
a less favourable view of the position of the agricultuial labourer, 
and says generally that the difficulty in dealing with the education 
and improvement of this class arises not from their apathy, but 
from their poverty. 

It may be a matter of interest, therefore, to compare the present 
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wages of the agricultural labourer in the lowest-paitl English 
<'ounties with what they were twenty years ago. Mr. Coode, 
in a report to the Poor Law Board, quoting Mr. Caird as his 
authority, puts the average earnings of the agricultural labourer 
in Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Suffolk, Cambridge, Beikshire, and 
Dorsetshire, in 1851, at Is. IJri. per week.* Bishop Fraser, who 
certainly does not overestimate these earnings, puts wages in 
Gloucestershire, on the Cotswolds, at lOj?. per week, with occa¬ 
sional piecework ; in the vale of Newent, 11s., exclusive of drink ; 
in the Vale of Beikeley, 12s. to 13s.t lit Wiltshire, Mr. Norman 
sa}s, wages are put by farmers at an average of 12s. to 14s,; by 
labourers themselves somewhat lower; but the final result of his 
observation is, that the wages of all classes of agricultural labourers, 
have inci eased greatly duiing the last twenty-five years in that 
county: still, notwithstanding this increase, the labourers appeared 
to be in a more unsettled and dissatisfied condition than in any 
other distiict he visited.^ In the Bishop of Manchester’s reports 
on Norfolk, and Mr. Portman’s§ on Cambridgeshire, the lowest 
weekly wage is put at 125., except in a small district of the latter 
county, where it is stated to be IO 5 . In Berkshire,!] Mr. Culley 
went very fully into the question of average earnings and cost of 
labour, and the lowest weekly wage he puts at II 5 . to 125., while 
men in higher positions were earning up to 18.<f. In Dorsetshire,IF 
which is still one of the lowest-waged counties in England, Mr. 
-Stanhope puts the lowest wage at 85 ., with a cottage and certain 
perquisites, of which the money value is not so easily ascertained ; 
and his opinion is that the ordinary Dorsetshire labourer earns 
from IO 5 . to 12s. per week—carters and shepherds receiving some 
2s. more; and, in addition, generally the cottage-gaidcns are 
large, and the redeeming feature of rural life in this county is 
the large amount of land held by the labouring classes. We 
have lately, through the kindness of Mr. G. Sturt, M.P., re¬ 
ceived fuither particulars from six districts of the county of 
Dorset, which generally confirm Mr. Stanhope’s figures ; and 
also the fact before mentioned, that the use of steam power in 
agiiculture is accompanied by a substantial increase in the 
wages of the men employed in connection with it. The wages 
we have quoted are the aveiage weekly wages, not including 
piece and harvest work. They certainly compare advantageously 
with those given by Mi. Coode, and, we may say, are generally 
confirmed as to their correctness by the returns of agricultuial 
4)f something like 75 per cent, increase in the wages of agricul- 

* Supplement to Mr. Goode’s * Report on the Law of Settlement and Removal,* 
11th August, 1854, p. 17, 
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labourers’ weekly earnings, issued by the Poor Law Board for 
the spring and summer quarter of 1870. But if we take the 
bigber-wage counties—Cumberland, Lancashire, Cheshire, West 
and East Ridings of Yorkshire, the average wage in which was 
estimated at about ] 85 . per week in 1851, we shall find in these 
counties now the ordinary wage 13s. to 15s. per week, with the 
addition of harvest-money and piecework, indicating here also 
a rise of wages, though not perhaps proportionately so great as 
in the lower-waged counties. 

Mr. Sackville West, writing on February 1, 1870, of the con¬ 
dition of the Departments of the Gironde and the Dordogne, 
in France, describes the agricultural labourer as in an unsettled 
condition, although his wages have doubled during the last thirty 
years. The superior attraction of town labour, the lise in prices 
of all kinds, and the objection felt by women to field-work, 
together with the excessive subdivision of landed pioperty, 
are causing a disturbance of labour which is a sciious hindrance 
to cultivation; while of all the evils incident to the labourer’s 
condition the conscription is tlie worst, the seveicst burthen 
upon the land, and perhaps more injurious to rural life than 
any of the other causes mentioned. At the same time Mr. 
West considers that in these departments the condition of both 
proprietors and laboureis is not bad, but rather progessive and 
improving. In Prussia, Mr. Petre reports: The want of trusty 
farm-servants is beginning to be felt by the landowners and 
farmers. A large and more varied field of employment has 
been opened by the development of industry and by increased 
facilities of locomotion. A yearning for independence, and 
for the possession of a house of their own, prevails even amongst 
the poorest of the farm-servants. They receive now higher 
wages and better food than formerly, and their condition is 
altogether different from what it was. Improvements have been 
introduced on most of the well-managed properties as regards 
the way in which the farm-servants are lodged, but much still 
remains to be done in this respect. They generally sleep 
in the hayloft, or in a garret in the cowhouse.” Of Austria, 
Mr. Lytton, in December, 1860, writes: “In 1867 the average 
yearly wages of an agricultural labourer in Austria were from 
3/. to 4/., exclusive of board and lodging, which is provided bv 
the employer. As a general rule the agricultural labourer is well 
fed, and the quantity of food he has the reputation of consuming 
has given rise to the proverb, ‘ what the plough makes, the plough¬ 
man takes.’ The rate of wages for agricultural labour has risen 
considerably throughout Austria during the last three years, and 
is still rising.” The reports of the different Poor Law Inspectors 
in Ireland made to the Government in 1869, give an average 
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tural labourers in that country during the last twenty years. 
The value of agricultural labour in the United States, and in 
our North American and Australian colonies, requires no com¬ 
ment ; and our object in alluding to the position of this class 
of labour in the great countries of Europe, is to indicate that 
even in the old world its value is appreciably and universally 
increasing. 

It seems unnecessary to go into further detail to show that 
in all parts of England there has been a general and sensible 
rise in the wages ol the agricultural labourer, but we may briefly 
point out how much his wage varies in different localities, and 
how some other circumstances affect his position. The Com¬ 
missioners roughly estimate that weekly wages range from 95 . 
or IO 5 . in the South and West of England up to I 85 . in the 
Northern and Midland districts. In addition to this compara¬ 
tive cheapness of his work, the southern labourei has to contend 
against the disadvantage of high-priced fuel. The Durham or 
J3erbyshire man has coal almost at his door, costing (i.s*. per ton 
at the pit-mouth, or 9s, to IO 5 . at the nearest railway station, 
while the Berkshire man receives as part of his wages a ton of 
coals once a year, carried by his employer, and valued at 255. 
per ton; * while a friend of our own considers that his labourers, 
in a Surrey parish, buying their coals in small quantities, do 
not pay much less for them than 305. per ton, delivered at their 
houses. 

In the Northern and Midland Counties, again, the labourer very 
often has the advantage of such an allotment of grass land as 
enables him to keep a cow, and to obtain milk for his children, 
besides realising some money by the labour of his wife and 
family on his own land, without their going out to woik for hire; 
and there is perhaps no method by which the landlord can more 
certainly add to the comfort of the married labourer than by letting 
to him grass for a cow. Almost equally good is the plan adopted 
by the larmcr in Northumberland and parts of Scotland, of keeping 
a cow for each of his men. Mr. Culley quotes abundant evidence 
to show how well the system works in Derbyshire, and says: 
“ I believe it would be impossible to overestimate the value of 
such a provision of milk as is within the reach of the families of 
most of the Derbyshire labourers. There are features, too, in the 
manner in which it is sometimes obtained, which tend to show 
how the condition of the labourer and his family may be improved 
without the danger of making him above doing his duty in that 
state of life to which it has pleased God to call him. . . . Many 
labourers in the north of Dei byshire rent, with their cottage s, six 
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or eight acres of grass land, with a shippon attached, and are thus 
enabled to keep two cows during both winter and summer. Others 
rent a smaller quantity of grass land, which they mow, and graze 
their cows during summer in one of their master’s fields, or more 
commonly in the nearest nobleman’s or gentleman’s paik.” * Mr, 
Stanhope also says; “ In the Western counties arid in Rutland a 
few landowners are accustomed to let to some of their labourers 
two or three acies of land, in order to enable them to keep a cow. 
In Cheshire a modification of this plan is found in the ‘ley’ or 
run for a cow, assigned at a small lent in some villages to those 
labourers who desire it. The inquiries which 1 made into this 
system lead me to form a very lavourable estimate of the in¬ 
ducement to thrifty habits, and of the comfort it afforded.” t 
From our own experience in Yorkshire, we can testify to the 
good effects of this custom in providing milk for the children, 
and in encouraging industrious and prudent habits in the 
family generally ; and we may quote a letter from Sir G. O. 
Wombwell in confirmation : “ 1 inclose my agent’s letter about 
the cow-keeping. The holdings answer admirably. 1 find 
when a man has a cow and grass, it makes him settle down and 
take an interest in the village and estate, and the children go 
regularly to school. When I have a cottage and cow-keeping to 
let, I never have any difficulty in getting a first-rate labourer. 
In this way I can build cottages to pay mo per cent.” And 
his agent, Mr. Smith, thus describes the practice pursued. “ In 
the village of Coxwold we let 32 cow-keepings to the cottagers, 
and in Oulston 18, for which they pay 3/. each for the summer 
gait in the cottage pasture from Mayday to Michaelmas; and 
for their winter keep they each have from to 2 acres, ac cord- 
ing to quality, partly in small fields to themselves, which is pre¬ 
ferred ; and in remaining parts, where the fields are too large for 
one holding, they are staked out in allotments as above, at a rent 
of about 3/., and, with the summer gait added, making 07. for 
each cow for the year. They generally keep good cows, and it 
is not uncommon for them to purchase meal or linseed-cake in 
addition to the hay and glass.” 

Perhaps one of the greatest evils which affect the condition 
of the labourer in the Southern, Western, and South Midland 
Counties, is the practice of giving beer or cider to the men in 
lieu of wages. This custom not only prevents a fair share of 
the wages going for the support of the family, but genciates that 
love of drink, which throughout the reports of the Commissioners 
is alluded to as the curse of the labourer. Bishop Fiaser says, 
“ I was happy to find in almost every part of the counties which 
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I traversed a very general testimony borne to the fact that 
drunkenness in country places is decreasing rather than in¬ 
creasing. Still, admitting the improvement, there is too much 
cause for that loud cry ^hich rises both from farmers and 
clergy that the curse of the village is the house that sells beer.’’* 
Mr. Culley contrasts the Northumbciland labourer with those 
in Beilvs and Bucks in these words: “Last but not least, it is 
not his habit to drink beer; except at the annual hiring, he hardly 
knows what a beershop means, and his children suck at the milk- 
bowl, instead of himself at the beer-jug. Of all the temptations 
to improvidence which beset the South Midland labourer theie 
is none to compare to the beershop; and I may conclude this 
repoit as the wife of a fai m-labourei wound up her addiess to 
me, ‘Sii, them ale-houses is oui curse !’”| The same cry comes 
from Shiopshire, in some parts of which county the condition of the 
agiicultural labourer appears to be ^ erj unfa\ ourable. “Another 
gieat evil,” sajs Mi. Lee, bailiff to the Eail of Powis, “is the 
sjstem of giving beer oi cider. The usual allowance evei} day 
is three cjuarts, but at harvest the quantity is unlimited on 
most farms, to encourage men to woik. With the temptation 
thus thiown in their waj, it requires a steady man to resist it.” 
Mr. Stanhope sajs, “Above all other evils is part payment in 
beer or cider. A last objection to the sjstem is, that it often 
extends to the women and children also. On many farms in 
Dorset and Salop, a laige proportion of the whole outgoing foi 
labour is paid in this waj : the women and boys receive it in 
proportion to their money wages; and thus the latter are taught 
from the outset of life to require during work the stimulus of 
drink.” f A rclieving-officcr in Ileitfordshiie sajs, “Our 
laboureis have neither pig, noi cow, nor poultry. When thej are 
thrown out of work, they come immediately upon the rates ; all 
they think about when thej have mone^ is drink. In harvest 
men can earn 24v. a week, and they seem no better during that 
season than any other ; they drink the difference, and get ill on it.” 
In Devonshiie the cost of each man’s cider is estimated at Is. 4£f. 
-1 week the jear through, a sum which would nearlj pay the 
house-rent for the family. It would not be difficult liom the 
reports to multiply evidence of the evils which result from this 
sjstem, and we are happy to find that in every county there are 
many emplojers who are attempting to do away with the custom, 
although they hav e to contend with great difficulties on account 
of the prejudices of the labouiers themselves in its favoui. 

A practice of somewhat similar chaiacter is not unusual in 

• First Repo t, 18G8, p. 43. t Second Report, 18t 9, p 138 
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Yorkshire, viz., giving a portion of the wages— Is. or 85 . per 
week—in money, and the rest in food, or, as it is locally called, 
mealing” the man. It is very probable that by this custom the 
labourer himself is no sufferer, but it is \ciy hard on the family, 
as the surplus for their maintenance, already small, is too often 
still faither diminished by the Saturday night’s \isit to the 
alehouse. 

In considering the remuneration and position of the labourer, 
we cannot exclude the share which the women and children of 
his family bear in supporting the household. On this question 
of employment of women and children in agriculture the 
greatest differences of opinion exist. There is an almost un¬ 
qualified testimony to the healthiness of the work, except in the 
case of boys employed with horses, whose hours of work are 
cruelly extended, and of very young childien employed in weed¬ 
ing wet corn in the fens, who often ha\e to tiavel long distances 
to and from work. But on the moral .aspect of this labour we 
find very considerable \ari.ancc of feeling. In Noith Northum¬ 
berland and Scotland the employment of female labour is carried 
to a great extent, but the women woikers aie almost always 
adult and unman ied. Thus in Glendale Union, Mr. Henley 
found that of 373 adult women workeis only 29 were man ied ; 
and this is a district which in respect to the education of the 
poor, the material prosperity of the labourer, and the healthiness 
of the people, will coinpaie most favourably with any other in 
England. In the Fourth Repoit of 1870, at page 68 , is an 
instructive table comparing the employment of labour in England 
and Scotland:— 
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—Beds, 2725 ; Bucks, 8442; Oxford, 16,536; Berks, 25,762 ; 
and Herts, 7714. 

From these tables, and from Mr. Henley’s report, we must 
conclude that the school age of children in the Northern Counties, 
where adult unmarried female labour is employed, is prolonged 
considerably farther than in the generality of agricultural coun¬ 
ties in I England, wheie the age of ten is almost universally 
suggested by employeis, labourers, and indeed by many of the 
clergy themselves, as the inferior limit at which the children 
should be set to work. Nor in the Noith does the employment 
of young women in the fields appear so repulsive or distasteful 
to public opinion as it does laither South. Mr. Henley says 
of the Northumbrian women, “Physically they are a splendid 
race; there are many who hold the opinion that field-work is 
degrading, but 1 should be glad if they would \isit these women 
in their own homes after they become wives and mothers. They 
would be rccei\ed with a natuial courtesy and good manners 
which would astonish them. Let the visitor ask to see the 
bouse ; he will be taken over it, with many apologies that he 
$houId have seen it not “ redd up.’^ He will then be offered a 

chair in front of a large file, with the never absent pot and 

oven, the mistress, meanwhile, continuing her unceasing family 
duties, baking, cooking, cleaning, cScc. Not one word of com¬ 
plaint will he hear; but he will be told, that though “working- 
people,” they are not poor; and a glance at the substantial 
lurniture, the ample supply of bacon over his he.ad, the variety 
of cakes and bread on the board, and the stores of butter, 

cheese, and meal in the house, will convince him of the fact. 

When he inquires about the children, he will hear that though 
they have not much to give them, the parents feel it to be their 
sacred dutv to secure them the best instruction in their power, 
and ^that they are deteimined they shall have.’ The visitor will 
leave that cottage with the conviction that field-woik has had no 
degrading effect, but that he has been in the presence of a 
thoughtful, contented, and unselfish woman.” * 

On the other hand. Bishop Fraser says that female labour in 
the fields, “almost unsexes a woman in dress, gait, manners, 
and character; everywheic w’omcn are found to be less and less 
disposed to go out to woik upon the land.” In Lincolnshire 
“there is a growing disinclination on the part of the women them¬ 
selves to go out to field work, and when all the families are well 
off and the children in great demand, the respectable women have 
almost ceased to go.” j In Northamptonshire, Mr. Norman says. 
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‘‘ On the whole it is quite clear that it is the exception rather 
than the rule for a woman to go to work in the fields,” * In 
Hampshire, ‘‘where wages are low, the emplo}ment of women 
it almost universal, and does lead to a want of love of home, and 
to a neglect of the best interests of the family,” f Mr. Stanhope, 
in his general remaiks on Dorset, Kent, &c., says, “ The in¬ 
creasing disinclination of women to undertake anything but light 
and occasional out-door labour was everywhere apparent.” X 

There can be no doubt that much discouragement is thrown 
by the clergy and landowners upon the employment of women 
in outdoor labour, and that the immoralities and hideous vice 
exposed by the leports on the gang system created a great 
distaste to such employment. The preyalence of bastard), and 
the great number of illegitimate births in Scotland and Noith- 
umberland, lead many to connect the employment of women in 
agriculture and this sin as cause and effect. Again, too, it is 
geneially stated and believed that such women make bad house¬ 
wives and mothers, and drive their husbands to the public- 
house by their improvidence and neglect of comfort at home. 

As to immorality, Mr. Henley quotes the Re\. Thomas 
Knight, of Ford, who sa^s, “There can be little doubt that th* 
employment of females in agriculture is one of the causes of the 
low state of morality in this district. Yet in justice it ought to 
be mentioned that, though the tone of morality is low, the 
crimes of infanticide and adultery are unknown. The women 
who have once fallen nevei become utterly depiaved, but gene¬ 
rally marry and turn out good wives.” § Again, in Lincolnshire, 
Miss Boucherett sajs, “Field work is often rough for gills, but 
it is not necessarily immoral. What has gi\cn it a bad name is 
that it is the only means girls who have lost their characters 
have of getting an honest li\ing.” Mr. Boyle, writing of Wales, 
says, “ Opinions generally were expressed in favour of women’s 
labour, that it does not demoralize the women themselves, and 
that their homes are quite as tidy as those of the women who 
tire at home all daj. Certainlj, speaking from mj'^ own expe¬ 
rience, it was impossible to judge fiom the appealance of a 
cottage whether the mistress works out or not.” || Mr. Culley 
contrasts field-work favourably with plait-work and lace-making, 
as far as morality is concerned; and, remaiking on the pre¬ 
valence of immorality as mcasuied by illegitimacy in Scotland, 
he observes, “ There is a very strong indication that farm laboui 
cannot be charged with being the cause of this in rural dis- 

* First Report, 1868, p 111. t Second Report, 1869, p 35. 
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tricts, for there are large numbers of Highland and Irish girls 
employed exclusively in farm labour, of whom it may be said 
they make no contribution to the illegitimate births.” * 

Undoubtedly, however, the opinion of the majority of those 
in England who have studied the labourer’s social position, and 
are anxious to elevate and improve it, is condemnatory of the 
employment of female labour as being unfeminine, and tending 
to coarseness of manner and feeling; and the opinion of an 
Oxfordshire clergyman very fairly expresses the general senti¬ 
ment: “Farm labour is very injurious to women morally; they 
gain coarse, rough, and immoral habits; it is very injurious 
domestically, their homes and families are miserably neglected.”’ 

At the same time it is very clear that, with improved agri¬ 
culture, a great deal of light woik, such as weeding, stone¬ 
gathering, potato harvesting, fruit-gathering, not to speak of hay- 
time and harvest, demand labour in addition to that of adult 
males; and the question we have to solve is, whether this work 
shall be done by young children of both sexes under thirteen 
}ears of age and by married women, or by young unmarried 
women above thirteen. Domestic ser\ice and dressmaking are 
supposed to be more refined pursuits than field work, but 
both these employments furnish a large proportion of the 
class who are a blot upon our civilization. One of the great 
problems of the day is to find suitable honest woik for un¬ 
married women. Our towns are alieady thronged with many 
who are crying out for work. Field woik is not unhealthy; it 
need not be immoral. May we not have a lesson to learn from 
the Scotch and the Northumbrian; and should we not pause 
before we condemn the labourer’s daughter, who, by working 
in the field, can earn an honest livelihood, and allow her 
younger brothers and sisters to have their education more fully 
carried out, and her mother to perform the duties of the house¬ 
hold. By this woik, too, she may, while remaining part of the 
lamily group, provide herself with some means to stock the 
house at her marriage, and be as fit a wife for the agricultural 
labourer as if she had been in domestic service. In Scotland,, 
the girl’s pnividing at mairiage generally consists of a chest 
of drawers, blankets, bed and table-linen, and crockery; the 
man provides beds, tables, cnairs, and dresser, &c. To carry 
out this system of labour, we icquire more cottages on the farms,, 
and those of a superior class, in order that families may live 
together near their work. Doubtless, if the work of the farm 
could be done by men and boys over 13 years of age, entirely 
without women’s help, and other fields of remunerative and 
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healtHj labour could be found for women, there is much that is 
rough and unfeminine in field work, and contrary to our ideas of 
the woman’s place in life; but as between the system of married 
women and young children under thirteen going out to work on 
the one hand, and young adult females on the other, those who 
read the reports on North Northumberland and East Lothian 
will, we think, find much to be said in favour of the customs of 
these counties. 

Educational questions have been much discussed of late, 
and recent legislation on the subject has not yet come into opera¬ 
tion, so that our remarks on this subject will be brief. During the 
last twenty-five years, mainly owing to tlie exertions of the clergy, 
great advances have been made, and opportunities afforded, for 
the education of the labourer. There are now very few districts 
in England where his children are not within reach of a good 
elementary school, well provided with appliances for education, 
and under the care of a certificated master or mistress; and we 
may hope that, under the influence of the recent Education Act, 
the remaining blank places will speedily be filled up. Many of 
us cannot help remarking, amongst the generation now growing up 
in our villages, the result of what has been and is being done in 
this direction. The clergy tell us that the young people who come 
up for confirmation are much more able to read and understand 
the lessons given to them than they were formerly; and the 
circulation of the penny newspaper of the locality is now 
not unfrequent amongst the labourers as well as the farmers. 
New schools are built on all sides, or old ones enlarged and 
fitted for modern requirements; but the number of absentees, 
the irregularity of attendance, and the early age at which 
children leave, are great drawbacks to satisfactory progress. 
Parents are often most unreasonable in keeping children away 
for some small work at home—for a fair, for a feast, or for some 
trifling indisposition — and then complain that their children 
do not get on with their schooling; and, unfortunately, there is 
still too much of the feeling that children are sent to school not 
for their own benefit, but to please the squire or the parson. 
The teaching power in many village-schools is insufficient, and 
the younger children do not receive the individual attention 
which at that period of life they require. At present, from five 
years of age to ten seems to many parents and employers the 
limit during which we can have regular attendance at school; 
and although we hope to see the school age generally extended 
to twelve or thirteen, still, taking things as we find them, we 
must endeavour to work more patiently and determinedly with 
the children who attend; and certainly those who have had 
experience in teaching know how much personal supervision 
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such little children require. There is another defect in our 
system for which the teacher and the parent are each responsible, 
and that is, the neglect of preparatory work at home, out of 
school hours. The English labourer’s child is apt to consider 
book-woik over on leaving the school-room, and is not expected 
or encouraged by parent or teacher to prepare any school-woik at 
home. In Scotland this is very different. “It is an almost uni¬ 
versal practice for schoolmasters to give the children tasks to 
prepare at home, and they, especially the younger ones, are very 
generally helped by their parents in the preparation of their 
tasks.”* One ploughman’s wife, in the Carse of Gowrie, says, 
When they are at school my husband hearkens them their 
lessons ever;y night to sec if they have them. I think they would 
be long in learning if we didn’t examine them at home.” 
Anothei, in Berwickshire, “They always get their lessons over¬ 
night, if they don’t get them ovei-night, there is not much time 
in the moining, and they must ha\e them before they go to 
school. I help them a little when they need it, and 1 should 
think all the motheis help the children with then lessons.” 
Were this system of interest and help on the part of patents more 
common amongst our English labouiers, we should not so often 
hear them complain of the slow progress of their children ; but we 
must in this, no doubt, have patience, and hope that each gene¬ 
ration, being bettei educated itself, will moie fully appieciate the 
advantages offered to the generation to follow. In connection 
with our elementary schools there are openings for other efforts 
at impiovement; such as industrial schools to teach house- 
woik to girls, and gardens in which out-door expeiimental work 
might be done. But, hitheito, examples of this kind have 
not been numerous. In addition to the considerable cost of such 
an establishment, and the personal supervision required to carry 
out the system, and provide situations for the girls when edu¬ 
cated, there is often a piejudice on the part of parents, who 
consider that theii children are sent to school to learn book-work, 
and not to do any menial work for the mistress or the manager of 
the school. At the same time we could, from our personal 
knowledge, point to successful schools of this kind whose pupils 
are alwa}s in demand for household service. 

To many of the schools are attached clothing and shoe-clubs, 
which encourage prudence on the part of the parents, and whole¬ 
some self-1 estraint and reliance on the childien. The influence of 
managers and tear hers on their pupils may often beneficially extend 
beyond the school life in these matters, and v\e know schools 
where a little care of this kind has led to the happiest results, 
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and where savings-bank deposits of no small amount have been 
accumulatated by old pupils during the earlier years of farm 
service, nearly all of which were commenced at school, or after 
the first year's service, and continued in consequence of the 
personal attention of the managers or teachers, and the confi¬ 
dence reposed in them by their pupils. 

The following extract from the letter of a Yorkshire clergyman 
on this subject illustrates its working:—“I find that, in 1856, 1 
began taking'small moneys from the children in school, and taking 
care of their pence. This was sometimes drawn out to buy a 
prayer-book or other little thing, sometimes ceased altogether, but 
generally ran on to 17s. 6(f., when it went into the s*avings-bank. 
Soon after, I began to look after the farm-servants at Maitinmas. 
Farm-servants now earn at eighteen what their fatheis did at 
twenty-three. A man before he is twent3'-five should easily save 
50Z. I had in my care twelve or fourteen sa^ ings-bank books 
the other day. Several of my old scholars deposit independent!} 
of me, and others near Leeds prefer building societies. You may 
safely say 1 average 80Z. a }ear from those who have been here at 
school. In seven years one of my old bo}s, whom you may take 
as a good specimen of a steady fellow, now twenty-four ^ears of 
age, has saved 55Z. 14 a*. 6rZ., another, who went out in ] 864, has 
31Z. 7,9., another, who went in 1867, has 37Z. 14.?. 8dZ., and one, 
who commenced in 1858, has 109Z. 3^. 8rZ., besides helping his 
mother.” 

In considering the position of the agricultural labourer we 
cannot omit from our notice the question of his rising to become 
the occupier of land. Many writers of the present day have 
lamented the tendency of landowners to enlarge the size of farms, 
and consider that thereby the labourer is losing the opportunity 
of leaving the ranks of those supported by manual labour, and of 
rising into the position of a tenant-farmer. The last agricultural 
statistics present returns which certainly show a larger number 
of small holdings than we had anticipated. In England, of the 
total acreage under crops about 10 per cent, is in farms of from 
20 to 50 acres, and 15 per cent, in farms of from 50 to 100 ; 
thus one-fourth of the cultivated land of England is held in small 
farms, in addition to 7 per cent, in occupations of from 5 to 20 
acres. We have before alluded to the great advantages which 
belong"to the small grass holdings enabling one or two cows to 
be kept, and there is also a general concurrence of opinion in 
favour of the garden or field-allotment system, provided that the 
allotments do not take a man away from his wage-earning work. 
In fact, this system has taken deep root in every county, and is 
now looked upon with favour by the farmers themselves, if the 
allotments do not exceed a quarter of an acre in extent, 
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as the cultivation of this quantity does not appreciably inter¬ 
fere with a man’s daily work. On the other hand, there is a 
great amount of evidence to show that the small farmer, espe- 
pecially if he have to hire labour, is harder worked and not so 
prosperous as the well-paid labourer, and that the prevalence of 
small farms in a district rather tends to a low range of wages 
and inferior cultivation. The truth is, that modern successful 
farming requires capital, and if an occupier have not capital in 
money, he must have the capital of the worth of his labour to 
put into the land. 

Mr. Henley speaks of the small farmers of Durham as “ an 
honest, industrious race, and though, in their hard struggle 
to live, their children fail to obtain sufficient school instruction, 
being usually taken from school at an early age, as their parents 
were before them, to pick up a bit of schooling where they can, 
yet they hold a position that bridges over the distance between 
capitalists and labourers.”* Mr. Stanhope, speaking of the 
small fieeliolders of Lincolnshire, who aie usually in the Fen 
district or the potato-growing country of the Isle of Axholme, 
sa^s,—‘‘The small freeholders are a class in many cases ^ery 
little raised above the hired labourers, and more hardly woiked 
and less well fed and housed. They are very numerous in many 
paits of the Fens. In the Isle of Axholme there are man) hun¬ 
dreds, and as a great part of the land that is sold is being cut 
up, their number is probably increasing. Their children are 
worked earlier and have less schooling than those of hired 
labourers.” t 

Similar testimony as to the hard-working, industrious habits 
of the small farmers in the dales of Yorkshire and in some parts 
of Cambridgeshire is given by Mr. Poitman, who says—These 
small occupiers cultivate their land by themselves and their 
children, rarely employing a labourer. The loss, therefore, oi 
their children’s labour, even at 1) or 10 years of age, >\ould be 
icital, as they are too poor to hire labour.” J In the small-farm 
districts of Dorsetshire, “ the occupiers cultivate the farms with 
the help of their families, and require little, if any, hireck labour. 
Tlie population in consequence is less well off than in the dis- 
tiicts just described, for the wages are lower; there is very 
little piece-woik, and many men are thrown out of woik in 
winter.” § In Shropshire, Ilampshire, and Devonshire, the evi¬ 
dence is the same. In Wiltshire, Mr. Bolam, Lord Ailesbury’s 
agent, speaks of small holders “ as a body almost worse off than 
many of the labourers, because their capital is small, their work 
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is fitful, at times very bard, at others slack, and their want of 
education and training prevents them from profiting by this 
start beyond the ordinary farm-labourer.” At one time Cumber¬ 
land and Westmoreland were the home of small owners and 
occupiers; the “statesmen” of these counties cultivated their 
own land, and, in addition, five-and-twenty years ago, there were 
many small tenancies. The Rev. R. C. Patteson, rector of 
Melmerby, a gentleman well acquainted with the social state 
of Cumberland, places this matter in a striking point of view. 
He says : “ Far more capital is now required to stock a farm ; 
labour is much more expensiva But not only is more capital 
required to stock a farm, but small farms are let at extravagant 
rents, and in the end (and I have seen many failures) become 
simply nests for poverty or sinks of the capital laid out upon 
them. The condition of the day-labourer is far better than that 
of a small farmer with little capital. The day of small farms is 
over. They will die a lingering death, but their day is over. 
Their days are told, and I think their death is for the benefit of 
the nation. I don’t think the numbers of the petty landowners 
is decreasing so rapidly as that of small farmers, but as the 
purchase value of land increases they too must die out. It is 
astonishing what sums these men will give or borrow for land. 
It is almost their only idea of investing their money, no wonder 
that so many statesmen are poorer than small farmers, more 
pinched than their labourers.”* 

From the general tendency of this evidence it seems pretty 
clear that we must not look to raising the position of the agri¬ 
cultural labourer by making him a small farmer, although, doubt¬ 
less, there arc instances of well-merited success as Avell as of 
failure in this direction. Generally speaking, on a small farm 
he will have to save money rather than to make it; and he may 
do this as a labourer more frequently than some suppose. Before 
marriage there is not much difficulty in many parts of ICngland 
lor careful men and women to lay by money to stock and fur¬ 
nish their houses on their marriage; and the facilities for small 
investments in building societies and other securities is now 
much greater than it formerly was. It is previous to mairiage 
that the kindly interest of the employer or the minister of 
religion may be most useful, and a few words of advice will 
often inculcate a habit of saving not easily forgotten in after 
years. With a young family comes a time of pressure, but even 
then the allotment, and, if possible, the cow gait, afford oppor¬ 
tunities for extra exertions and for extra comfort. But there are 
two great hindrances to this prosperity—on the man’s side, love 
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of drink and tlie society of the ale-house;—on the woman’s, gos¬ 
sipping habits, and the want of good management and thrift. 
How often have we seen side by side families placed apparently 
in similar circumstances, and earning similar wages, and ^et the 
house, the garden, and the children of the one comfortable and 
piosperous, and of the other untidy, mismanaged, and wasteful; 
cither because the husband is fond of drink, or the wife is an 
unthriftv manager. A hind’s wife in Northumberland truly 
said to ]Mr. Henley, “she had known two families next door 
earning the same money, the one saved enough to buy the cottage, 
the othci could not live. It was all drink, so there is the 
difference.” 

We cannot inculcate habits of piudence, or look for a higher 
social life in the agiicultural labourer if he is badly housed ; 
and in the matter of cottages we have still much to accomplish. 
The field of labour is widened, fresh sources of employment 
are open to him, a higher and better paid class of labour in 
his own sphere arises from the employment of steam, and farmers 
begin to appreciate the necessity and ad\antage of finding 
continuous work for men all the year through; but, in order 
to keep the best men at agricultural labour, more comfortable 
homes aie requiied. The habits of social life are so changed 
that the farmer no longer sits at the head of the board with 
his hired seiv^ants as of old; and a great demand is therefore 
made for cottages on the farm, in which married carters and 
shepherds may live, or wheic the servant lads may be boarded 
with the hind. There are gieat advantages both to the faimer 
and to the labourei from the residence of the labourer upon the 
farm ; and the distance from the school, the shop, and the c hurch, 
are di aw backs which are perhaps countei balanced by the distance 
from the beer-shop, and by the practice of the village tradesmen 
sending round their caits at certain inteivals to the outlying 
cottages, which is not unusual in some districts. But building cot¬ 
tages on firms, and generally making labourers’ homes what we 
should wish them to be, is a task not easy of accomplishment, 
and can iiev er be done until the land of England is in the hands 
of proprietors who not only have the wish, but the means to 
carryout a work which in itself gives only a small pecuniary 
return for the outlay. Honour is due, not only to the great 
territorial magnates of England, who have made their estates 
rich with comfortable homes and pleasant dwellings for the 
labourers upon them (and there are many of these whom we 
might name) ; but still more to many a landloid of only limited 
means and interest in his property, who is manfully stiiving 
to do wh-it is right for his people, and sacrificing his own 
pleasures for what he conceives to be his duty to those who 
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are to some extent dependent upon him. Landlords are doings 
this all over England, and we will only quote one passage from 
many as an example of how the work is going on :— 

‘‘ In speaking of the state of cottages, I am exhibiting a dark 
picture, as if it was the fault of a class, many of whom are 
powerless to change it, and few of whom are answerable for it. 
We are calling on the landowners of to-day to remedy the evil 
growth of many past generations, and nine-tenths of those who 
reside in the four counties which I have visited are already busy 
at the work, as far as their means will allow. 1 could point 
out to you two very Large estates in these counties, upon the 
general improvement of which, cottages having a large share, 
the whole income has been spent for many years past.’* * 

The pictures drawn of the labourers’ homes in these reports are 
often painful; but we must remember that in towns these evils 
equally claim our notice, and that the value of free air and whole¬ 
some dwellings is only slowly appreciated by those whose social 
position in life is much higher than the labourer and the artisan. 
One good and promising feature of the present time is that the 
labourer himself is beginning to appreciate a good cottage, and is 
ready to pay for it; and that he is not so willing to go into the 
old tumble-down dwellings he has been hitherto accustomed to 
inhabit. We must not forget also the favourable difference of 
rent paid for cottages and gardens in the countiy as contiasted 
with the town, when we are comparing the position of the artisan 
and the agricultural labourer. It was but recently that, looking 
over Baroness Burdett Coutts’s noble improvements in Bethnal 
Green, we found families, consisting of a father, mother, and <*ven 
three children in two-roomed apartments, without any laider or 
pantry, about 12 feet bj 9, in Columbia Buildings. For these 
rooms, including the use of the common laundry and w'ash- 
house, and other accommodation, the weekly tenant paid n.v. ^d, 
per week ; and we were assured that the rents of the small houses 
in the neighbourhood were even higher. 

English landlords will not shirk their work; and they are 
generally recognising the impiovement of cottages as a part of 
their duty, essential for the good cultivation of the land, as well 
as for good morals; and every one who travels through the 
country sees not only commodious farm-buildings, enlarged 
fields, and higher cultivation, but also well-built and commodious 
cottage dwellings, rising amongst the squalid homes which even 
}et disgrace our land. These improvements will never be 
accomplished without the personal interest of the landlord, 
and the free and unfettered application of capital to the land. 
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Wc may have different views on these matters: some of us may 
think that land laws check this application; others may justly 
point to the good done under existing laws by men to whom such 
work is an hereditary pride; but of this we may be sure, that 
whatever tends to make the labourer more comfortable and 
healthy in his home, fits him better for work, and will in the 
end bring its reward equally to himself, the landlord, and 
the tenant-farmer. 


XIV .—On Field Experiments on Root-Crops. By Dr. AUGITSTIS 
VOELCKER, F.E.S. 

Strongly impressed with the conviction that faithfully recorded 
field experiments, performed by men on whose integrity, powers of 
obser\ation, skill, and intimate acquaintance with ordinary farm 
operations, implicit reliance can be placed, are well calculated 
to extend our knowledge on many matters of much practical 
importance to the agricultuiist, I have for ^ears past endea¬ 
voured to engage the co-operation of my agricultural friends in 
an enterprise uhich I took in hand nine ^ears ago, and in which 
I have since taken a lively interest. 

The peiformance of accurate field experiments is a work 
beset with many difficulties, and necessitates no small auiount 
of labour and self-denial. 

Happily, the encouragement which my friends have hitherto 
given me in this woik, induces me confidently to expect a con¬ 
tinuation and extension of their support in future }ears. 

Isolated field experiments ha\e but little value at the best, 
and hence both time and energy are wasted in a great measure 
if individuals engage in the making of experiments which are 
not concci\cd in a philosophical spirit, and not calculated to 
bring to light really useful information. 

In all the field experiments \ihich have been carried out 
under my superintendence in past ^ ears, I have carefully avoided 
to test in the field the prepared manures of different makers. 
Apart from other considerations, such a proceeding would 
have been undesiiable, because experiments of that kind are 
not calculated to increase our knowledge of the true action of 
various feitilizing matters and their rational application in 
agriculture. 

It may no doubt be of some use to an individual farmer to 
ascertain by actual tiial in the field which of a number of rival 
artificial manures will give him the best crops of turnips or 
mangolds; but after all, it may be asked, what information is 
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gained by such experiments that cannot be obtained far more 
economically and rapidly in nine cases out of ten by the careful 
analysis of the different artificial manures ? The time, fortunately, 
has now passed when the action of manures and the functions 
of the soil and the atmosphere in relation to plant-life were 
shrouded in impenetrable mystery. We now know very well 
that a manure must contain certain specific fertilizing constituents 
in order to produce a good crop of wheat, grass, or roots. Nobody 
at all acquainted with the chemical names of the chief feitilizing 
constituents of artificial manures need be told that guano which 
on analysis }ields 15 per cent, of ammonia is likely to produce 
a better crop of wheat than another sample containing only 10 
per cent., or that a superphosphate or turnip manure which con¬ 
tains 20 per cent, of soluble and 10 per cent, of insoluble phos¬ 
phates in the shape of bones is a better manure than that of a 
maker who sells badly dissolved copielites containing, it may be, 
only 15 per cent, of soluble phosphate. 

Moreover, such field experiments are often very deceptive in 
their lesults, for, generally speaking, farmers who go to work in 
a practical fashion in testing, as they think, the money value of 
various prepared manures, take little or no notice of the previous 
agricultural conditions of the land upon which the different 
manures are tried, nor of the effects which certain fertilizing 
matters produce under specially favourable or adverse circum¬ 
stances. It thus happens that on land in a high agricultural 
condition a really poor and cheap manuic often gives as good 
a crop of turnips as a good and intrinsically \aluablc turnip 
manure. 

In a bad and very dry season it is well known that concentrated 
artificial manures often do harm to crops, whereas no injury to 
them results from the application of indifferent and all but 
valueless compounds sold as artificial manures. 

To mention only another instance, 1 would say that I know 
it to be a fact, that on sandy soils, altogether deficient in lime, 
a superphosphate comparatively poor in soluble phosphate has a 
better practical effect on turnips than a superphosphate, which 
is very rich in soluble phosphate, and more expensive in con¬ 
sequence. The results of field trials upon turnips with the 
two kinds of superphosphate on such a sandy soil would lead 
the purely practical experimenter, as he is fond to st^le himself, 
to the erroneous conclusion that the better and dearer super¬ 
phosphate is not nearly so good as the really less valuable and 
cheaper sample; whereas the same experience teaches the think¬ 
ing farmer, to apply to such land a good superphosphate sjiaringly 
and mixed with ashes, avoiding thereby a great excess of acid 
soluble phosphate, which if not neutralized by the soil is injurious 
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to the joung turnip plants. These are only a few examples, 
showing how field trials may lead men astray. 

Any one who reads the numerous testimonials which are 
given in good faith by highly respectable men in proof of the 
\alue of certain artificial manures that are all but woithless, 
must feel convinced^ how difficult it is to ascertain by solitary 
experiments the money value of manuies. 

In the present state of British agriculture the emplo;yment of 
artificial manures has become a necessity on most faims, and 
hence it is most desirable that the money laid out for artificials 
should be expended in the purchase of fertilizers which are 
really worth the price at which they are sold, and capable of 
answering the purpose for which they are used. In many in¬ 
stances farmeis do not trouble themselves to enquiie what are 
the most suitable fertilizing agents for particular crops on the 
kind of soil upon which the manure is to be used Consc quentl^ 
they aie not in a position to buy in the best maiket the special 
manuring matters which are required foi a particular crop It 
a f4rmer wishes to la} out money to the greatest ad\antage’in the 
purchase of artificial manures, he should disc aid the lecommen- 
dations of competing manure manufacturers, he should endea¬ 
vour to procure at the cheapest rate and in a separite foim all 
the various fcitilizing substances which are best adapted to a 
particular ciop on a given soil, and to prepare himself theseveial 
mixtuies which are sold under various names at a much hAghci 
piKe thin that at which he can make them 

lor the foregoing reasons, I have taken no interest in testing 
agiinst eich other, in the field, compound artificial manuies, pre¬ 
pared by diffeient makeis My object has hitheito been mainly 
to institute manuring schemes, which are calc ulatecl in the course 
of time to eluc idate general principles, capable of being reduced 
to piacticc 1)} individual farmers. 

Adopting this couise in all the experiments that have been 
earned out hitherto under my diiection, I have seen no leason 
to dev late from the pi vn laid clown for my own guidance. I trust 
that the experiments on which it is my privilege to report on the 
pres(*nt occasion will afford useful hints to practical men in 
the selection of the various artificial manures which are requiied 
by a particular crop. 

LxiHiiiments on Suedes in 1869—The first seiies of experi¬ 
ments on which I have to report was undertaken by m} fiiend 
and former pupil, Mr. G Y. Wall, jun, at the Lizards, near 
Sedgefield, Ferryhill, county of Durham, on a clay loam upon 
the Carboniferous geological formation. The field was divided 
into twel e equal and adjoining plots of th of an acre each. 
The twelve plots were treated as follows, as regards manure:— 
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' 

Quantity of 
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2 
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1 
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10 

10 
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8i 

H 
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3 

11 
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Mineral Superphosphate 


U 

12 

No Manure. 

1 

" 


The manures were sown by hand, and gieen-top swcde-seod 
drilled in on the 27th of May, 1869, the delay having been caused 
by the continuance of dry weather. 

The season was not very favourable for root-crops; however, 
a good plant was obtained, and a fair crop, considering the 
season, was grown upon the unmanured land. 

The swedes were harvested on the 1st of November, and the 
tops and bulbs weighed separately, when the results given on 
the following page were obtained. 

In this series of experiments mineral superphosphate was used 
alone, and in conjunction with potash-salts, as also in combination 
with potash and sulphate of ammonia, and with potash and 
nitrate of soda. 

An opportunity was thus given to ascertain whether it is 
advisable to use for swedes a purely mineral superphosphate, or 
to mix it with salts of potash, or with both potash and ammonia- 
salts, and also whether sulphate of ammonia may be replaced in 
a root-manure with advantage by nitrate of soda. 
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Pboduce per Acre of Clean Boots and Tops of S^^edes obtained m 
Experiments made by Mb. G Y. Wall, at the Lizards, near Sldgl- 
1 iLi D, Ferry-Hill, County Durham 
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19 

9 

42 

3 

19 

1 



cwts 








Mineral Superphosphate .. 

d \ 








Mui late of Potash . 

and 

2 


18 

.. 

8 

3 

7 

56 

( 

Nitrate of Soda . 

1 









1 

tons 








Botten Dung . 

10 








10 

and 

cwt 


16 

10 

2 

2 

19 

93 


Miiieial Superphosphate .. 

li 









Bone-dust . .. .... 

M iiieral Superphosphate .. 

3 


14 

13 

14 1 

2 

10 

42 

12 

No Manure. 


10 

12 

36 

2 

6 

70 


In most of the experiments which I have set on foot of late 
years, 1 have suggested to leave three plots unmanured. One plot 
at each end of the experimental field, and one in the centre, 
it will be seen, received no manure of any kind in the case 
before us. 

The pioduce of the three unmanured plots calculated per acre 
was—on 

tons cvrts lbs 

No. 1 10 11 07 

„ 6.10 IG 98 

„ 12.10 12 36 

or the average produce of these three plots amounted to 10 tons 
13 cwts. 67 lbs. It appears fiom these results that the field on 
which the experiments were made was uniform in charactei, and 
throughout in the same agricultural condition. On comparing 
the average weight of roots on plots Nos. 1, 6, and 12, with the 
produce c*f each manured plot, we obtain the following increase 
as due to the fertilizers used. 
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Table showing increase in Swedes of each Manured Plot over the average 
produce of the Unmanured Plots, calculated per Acre and increase per 
Cent.:— 


L 


riots. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

7 ■ 

8 

10 i 

.. 


MaNUKE 18H> 

Inciease. 

Increase per 
Ctnt. 


tOllb 

cwts*. 

11)S. 


Mineral Superphosphate .. 
Mineral Superphosphate .. 

4 

8 

38 

41*35 

and 

5 

2 

32 

47*88 






Mineral Superphosphate .. 





and 

5 

6 

73 

49*93 

Guano. 

Guano . 

Mineral Superphosphate .. ..1 

1 

9 

1 

4 

101 

84*75 

GC*43 

and j 

1 7 

1 

Sulphate of Ammonia .. ..J 

Rotten Dung (full dressing) 
Mineral Superphosphate 

Muriate of Potash .. .. .. 

1 8 

15 

C7 

53 

82*29 

and 

7 

C 

C8*57 

Nitrate of Soda. 

Rotten Dung (half dressing) .. 





and 

5 

1C 

47 

54*50 

Mineral Superphosphate .. 

Roue Dust. 





and 

3 

19 

.59 

37*23 

Superphosphate .. 





Average produce of Un-1 

10 

13 

67 

1 

minured Plots per Acre .. / 

i 

1 


Peruvian guano, it will be seen, gave the best results ; 3 cwts.— 
which is by no means a heavy manuring—beating, in its imme¬ 
diate effects upon the root-crop, 20 tons of rotten dung, and pro¬ 
ducing an increase of 9 tons 1 cwt. 4 lbs. over the average }ield 
of the unmanured plots. 

Next in order to the guano follows the plots manured with a 
heavy dressing of rotten dung. The latter, it will be seen, pro¬ 
duced neaily 4 tons of tops, or 8^ cwts. more tops than the 
Peruvian guano plot No. 5. An excess of organic matter, espe¬ 
cially if rich in nitrogenous and ammoniacal compounds, as is 
well known, favours too much the development of the tops, and 
prevents the swelling and proper maturity of the bulbs. 

1 hardly expected the result which was obtained with 3 cwts. 
of guano, for a mixture of guano and superphosphate, generally 
speaking, answers better for root-crops than either applied 
separately. The land on which the experiments were tried 
was probably not in a high agricultural condition, which may 
account for the highly beneficial effect of guano upon the crop 
of swedes. 
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On cold soils, and in the northern parts of England, Peruvian 
guano, I have noticed, is frequently used for root-crops with 
greater advantage than on very free-growing land, oi in the 
south of England. 

On looking at the preceding tabulated results, it will be seen 
that/muriate of potash has been of considerable seivice to the 
swede crop, and that the further addition of either nitiate of 
scida or sulphate of ammonia to a mixture composed of mineral 
superphosphate and muriate of potash, pioved very beneficial to 
that crop. 

The mixtuie containing nitrate of soda had slightly the advan¬ 
tage over the compound of supeiphosphate, muriate of potash, 
and sulphate of ammonia; but the difference in the weight of 
plots ]No. 7 and No. 9 is too small to be noticed, and the result 
obtained on these two plots certainly does not indicate the 
superioritjy of nitrate of soda over sulphate of ammonia in the 
mineial manure. 

The least eflecti>e of all the manures used in these expe¬ 
riments was the mixture of 3 cuts, of bone-dust and 1\ cwt of 
superphosphate; for this mivtuie actuall} gave rather a smaller 
incn.ise than 3 cwts. of superphosphate alone. 

On the whole we ma^ learn fiom these experiments that 
compound artificial inanuies containing readily a>ailable phos¬ 
phates, salts of potash, and a fair amount of nitrogen, either in 
the shape of ammonia, or in the form of nitric acid, v\cre n oie 
sei>i(cable to the swede crop than purely mineial superphos¬ 
phate ; that such compound manuring matters largely increase 
the pioduce, and that they may be used with economy b^ loot- 
grovvers. 

Expeiiments on Sweden inade, in 1869, at Tnhncy Wanen^ 
Abingdon^ by Mr. James Kimber, 

The same manuring scheme which was adopted in the 
preceding experiments was carried out by Mr. Kimbei, who, 
however, left onl> two, instead of three plots, unmanured. 

One of the main objects I had in view in all the experiments 
in 1809 was to ascertain under what circumstances potash-salts 
might be usefully employed as manuring agents foi loot-crops, 
and this I sought to attain by trying precisely the same manuring 
matters in various localities and soils. 

The field on which Mr. Kimber’s experiments weie tried, he 
informs me, had been down with sainfoin five years previous to 
1868. It was then broken up, and in 1868 grew a nop of 
wheat, manured with a moderate diessing of Peruvian guano. 

The var*ous manures used for the experiments upon swedes 
were sown broadcast, and the land afterwards ploughed. The 
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swede seed was drilled on the 19th of June. An excellent plant 
came up, and the roots got on remarkably well, the weather 
being favourable until July, when a long period of hot and dry 
weather set in, which was very trying to the root-crops in 1869 
in many localities. 

On the 27th of August, the weather being still very warm 
and trying for root-crops, Mr. Kimber made the following notes 
respecting the appearance of the various experimental plots :— 


Plot.- 

1 

2 

3 { 


7 

M 
10 { 
11 


No Manure.Roots bad. 

Mineral Superphosphate .. .. Gnod roots. 

Mineial Sujierphosphate and| Good roots, tops fresher and 
Potash-salts./ more healthy than on Plot 2. 

Mineral Superphosi-hatc and Po-l ^ 3 

ruvian Guano .j 

P<‘nu lan Guano.Better than Plot 3 and 4. 

Mineral Su])eri)hos])hate, Potash-l 
salts, and Sulphate of Am-v Much about the same as Plot 5. 
nioma .) 

Rotten Dung .The best plot of all. 

Mineral Suiierpliospliate, Potash-) ., . , p, , . 

salts, and Nitrate of Soda About as good as 1 lot o. 

Fresher and hotter than Plot 8. 

plot. 

No Manure .. .. Like No. 1. 


The differences in the appearance of the various plots were 
striking at the time the field notes were taken by Mr. Kimber. 
The plots 1 and 11, without manure, looked miserably poor and 
stunted throughout the summer; the autumn of 1869, however, 
being mild and very favourable to root-crops, the swedes made 
much growth on the unmanured plots, and the* differences in the 
appearance of the swedes in the experimental field were 
gradually obliterated, and a fair crop was obtained on the 
unmanured plots. 

The roots were taken up in the middle of November, topped 
and tailed, and then weighed, when the results detailed on the 
following page were obtained. 

The average produce of the two unmanured plots. Nos. 1 and 
11, was 11 tons 2 cwts. 70 lbs. 

A glance at the preceding experiments shows, amongst other 
particulars, 

1. That mineral superphosphate alone materially increased 
the produce, and gave a better result than a mixture of bone- 
dust with half the amount of superphosphate employed on 
Plot 2. 

2. That the addition of guano to superphosphate in the case 
before us had no beneficial effect whatever. 
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Results of Swede Expeeimints at Tubney Wapren, Abi^qdon 


n taof 

^of 
on Acrt 

Kinds and Quantitus of Manures 
per Acre 

Produc 

Acre 

per 

Il crease ^er 
Average I reduce 
Umuui ure 1 1 lut!> 

I er Acre 


1 

cwts 1 

tons cw ts 

lbs 

tons cvets Ibb 

1 

No Manure 


10 

10 

60 




1 Mmcial Superphosphate 

3 

16 

3 

84 

5 

1 8 


Mineral Superphosphate 

3 

1 






3 

and 


► 

IG 

7 

56 

5 

4 92 


Potash Salts 

2 

1 







Mineral Superphosphate 

3 







4 

and 



16 

3 

64 

5 

0 100 


Peruvian Guano 

1 







5 

Peruvian Guano 

3 

15 

6 

108 

4 

4 32 


' Mintial Superphosphate 







6 1 

Potash Salts 

o 1 

^ 1 

16 

11 

8 

5 

8 44 


and 

1 








, Sulphate of Ammonia 

1 1 ] 




1 





t ns 






7 

Lotten Dung 

20 

1 

10 

CO 

8 

7 96 



cwts 







1 Mincial Superphosphate 





! 


<! 1 

Potash Salts 

2 

17 

3 

64 

6 

0 100 


and 

1 







Nitrate of Soda 

1 . 







1 

tons 







Rotten Dung 

10 j 

1 





9 

and 

cwt I 


19 

3 

84 

8 

1 a 


Miner il Superphosphate 

li 

f 







Rone dust i 

3 1 

1 . 






10 

and 


j 

15 

15 

80 

4 

13 4 


Mineral Superphosphate 








11 

I No Manure | 

1 

11 

14 

92 




3 That 3 cwts of Pcru\ian guano per acre produced a 
smaller ciop than an equal weight of mineial superphos¬ 
phate 

In Mr Wall’s experiments Peruvian guano ga\e the best 
lesults, even rotten dung not excepted. The diffeience in the 
effect of guano in the north of England and in the count) 
of Oxfoid, where Mr Kimber’s farm is situited, no doubt, is 
due principilly to difference of climate in the two localities, for 
It is well known that guano does not exeit its full fertilising 
effect upon root-crops in a very dry season, and sometimes even 
does positive harm. 

4 That the addition of potash-salts to superphosphate in¬ 
creased but slightly the efficacy of the latter. 

5. That the effect of nitrate of soda in the combination in 
which it was used in Plot 8 was rather better than that of 
sulphate of ammonia in the same combination. 
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6. That the dung—which, it may be stated, was well rotten, 
and of a very superior character—gave by far the heaviest crop, 
and that nearly as good a crop of swedes was produced when, 
instead of 20 tons of dung only, 10 tons of farmj ard-manure 
and cwt. of superphosphate were used. 

The soil of the experimental field was in a good agricultural 
condition, but of a light character; and on such land well-rotten 
dung, apart fiom its fertilising effects, is particulaily useful in a 
dry season, as it has a tendency to preserve the moisture in the 
land, and thereby sustain the life of root-crops better than 
artificial manures. On light soils 1 also find nitrate of soda, in 
combination with superphosphate and pot.ish-salts, generally to 
be more beneficial to root-crops than sulphate of ammonia 
mixed with the same fertilisers. 

Experiments on Swedes made by Mr. Charles Hunter^ in 1860, at 
Blennerhasset Farm^ Carlisle, 

The same series of experiments was likewise kindly under¬ 
taken for me by Mr. Charles Hunter, who superintends Mi. W. 
Lawson*s experimental farm at Blennerhasset, in Cumbei land. 

The soil of the experimental field was a light gia\ell} loam. 
It was in turnips in 1867, and in oats in 1868. It was exposed 
in lidges to the action of the atmosphere during the winter; 
the ridges were twice split in spring, tlie land harrowed down, 
and the manures sown bioadcast. The soil was tlien ridged up 
and the seed sown on the lOth of May. 

The swedes were taken up on the 8th of November, topped, 
cleaned, and weighed, when the results exhibited on the next 
page were obtained. 

The 3 unmanured plots yielded respectively 12 tons, 141 
tons, and 16^ tons of clean swedes; and there was, it will be 
seen, a difference of 4^ tons of roots per acre in the weight of 
the crop on plot No. 1 on one end, and on plot No. 12 at the 
other end of the experimental field, and of 2^ tons between Plot 
1 and the central unmanured plot. These differences in the 
produce of roots on the 3 unmanured plots are too great to be 
overlook(*d; they seem to point out clearly that the field was in 
a poorer condition in one end than in the middle, and best at 
the opposite end. Unfortunately, this W’ant of uniformity in the 
agricultural condition, and probably of depth of soil in the experi¬ 
mental field, vitiates in a measure the results of the experiments. 
Still, with all their faults, these field trials prove distinctly that 
superphosphate alone has not nearly so good an effect upon 
swedes on light land than mixtures of superphosphates with 
potash-salts. 
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Results of Swede Experiments at Blenneriiasset Farm, Carlisle, 

m 1869. 


Plots of 
jAj Acre 
each 

Manures and Quantities per Acre 

I'roduco of 
Clean Suedes 
per Atio 

Inert av‘ over 
average pi oduce 
ot 

Unmanured Plots 

No 1 and No. 6 



cults 

tons cuts. 

qrs 

tons CUta 

qrs 

1 

No manure . 


12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Mineral Superphosphate . 

3 

13 

7 

2 

0 

2 

2 


Mineral Superphosphate.. 

^ i 







3 

1 and 


15 

15 

0 

2 

10 

0 


Muriate of Potash .. 

2 ) 








Mineral Superphosphate.. 

3 1 







4 

and 


13 

10 

0 

2 

5 

0 


Peruvian Guano .. .. 

1 ) 







5 

1 Peruvian Guano 

3 

15 

12 

2 

2 

7 

2 

6 

j No Manure . 

,, 

14 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j 

1 Mineral Superphosphate .. \ 

“ ] 







7 < 

Muriate of Potash .. . 1 

2 > 

18 

12 

2 

5 

7 

2 


and 1 

t 







( 

Sulphate of Ammonia .. ) 

1 1 








' 

ton<> 







8 

1 Rotten Dung . 

20 

23 

10 

0 

10 

5 

0 



cuts 








' Mineral Superphosphate.. 1 

3 1 







9 

Muriate of Potash .. ,. 1 

2 i 

1 18 

2 

2 

4 

i: 

2 


and 1 

1 








, Nitrate of Isoda .. ..J 

1 J 








1 

tons 








Rotten Dung. 

10 







10 1 

and 

cuts. 

21 

2 

2 

7 

17 

2 


Mineral Superphosphate.. 

U 








Bone Dust . 

3 







11 1 

and 


IS 

12 

2 

5 

7 

2 


Superphosphate 

U 







12 

1 No Manure . 

• • 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Thus the produce on Plot 2, manured with superphosphate 
alone, amounted to 13 tons cwts. per acre, whilst the addition 
of 2 cwts. of muriate of potash raised the crop to 15| tons 
calculated per acre. 

We have here an excellent example, showing how desirable it 
is to leave in all field trials 3 plots unmanured. Many anomalies 
which characterise some field experiments, I feel convinced, 
would frequently admit of a rational explanation if 3 plots, 
one at each end of tlie experimental field and one in the centre, 
were left unmanured ; for the produce of these unmanured plots 
would show at once whether the field was uniform or not, as 
regards its condition and actual productive powers. 
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Experiments on Potatoes made at Blennerliasset Farm, Carlisle^ 
in 1869, Mr, Cluarles Hunter, 

Half an acre was divided into 10 equal parts, of 
acre each, which, as regards manure, were treated as lollows :— 


not 

Kind of Mauuie used 

Qtiantity 
poi Plot. 

At tlio rate 
ptr Acre 


1 

lbs. 

cuts. 

1 

1 No Manure. 




r Mineral Superphosphate . 

22§ 

4 

2 1 

Muriate of Potash. 

lU 

2 


1 and 




, Sulphate of Ammonia. .. 

lu 

o 



ton 

tons 

3 

Good Rotten Dung . 

1 

20 



lbs 

cwts 


Mineral Superphosphate .. 

22^ 

4 

4 

and 




JMunate of Potash . 

22J 

4 

5 

No ^Manure . 

I . 1 

.. 


Mineral Superphosphate 
and 

Muriate of Potash 
and 

I^itrate of Soda 

Peruvian Guano .. 

Mineral Superphosphate 
and 

Common Salt 


9 Good Rotten Dung 
lU Iso Manure .. 


22^ 

lU 

HI 

2i>| 

22i 

22f 

tons 

I 


4 

t<»ns 

20 


The }ear 1869 was not favouialde for potatoes. The rainfall 
at BJennerhassct in the months of May, June, and July of that 
}ear, as only about two-thirds of the average, and in August 
only one-half. 

The s\ant of rain in these months greatly checked the growth 
of the potatoes; and the heavy rainfall of September tame t(K) 
late to be of much benefit to the crop. Moreover, a sharp fiosl 
in the first week of September destroyed the potato tops, and 
checked the further growth. 

The potato sets—Regent’s—weighed from 1 to 2 2 ounces, 
averaging 1*6 ounce. They were planted on tlie 30th of April 
in 32 drills and 10 inches apart. 

The soil of the experimental field was a fair gravelly loam, 
getting somewhat stifTer towards the plots 8, 9, and 10. The field 
was in oats, out of ley, in 1868. It had lain in grass for about 
4 years, during which period it had been frequently irrigated. 

The potatoes were dug up on the 24th of October, and sorted 
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into large, medium-sized, and small potatoes, which were then 
carefully weighed. 

The following Table embodies the weights of the produce of 
each plot in large, medium-sized, and small potatoes, the total 
produce calculated per acre, and the increase of each plot over the 
average yield of the three unmanured plots Nos. 1, 5, and 10:— 


Kesults of Potato Experiments m 18G9, at Blennebharskt Farm. 


Manures Used. 

1 

Produce In Ibn pfr Plot 
of 20 of an Acre. 

Total Produce 
per Acre. 

Increase o\ er 
Average Produce 
of Unmanured 
Plots. 



Large 

Medium 

Small 

tons cwts. 

lbs. 

tons cwts. lbs. 

1 

No Manure . 

Miueial Superphosphate ..'j 

18b 

120 

15 

3 

8 

4 


*• 

2 

Muriate of Potash 
and 

Sulphate of Aminonia . J 

513 

182 

94 

7 

0 

100 

3 

8 97 

U 

Go^ Potten Dung .. 
Mineral Superphosphate . 1 

580 

209 

115 

8 

1 

48 

4 

9 45 

4 

and 

Muriate of Potash .. . ] 

498 

155 

107 

6 

15 

80 

3 

3 77 

,5 

No Manure. 

Mineral Superphosphate 

207 

113 

78 

3 

11 

8 


•• 


Muriate of Potash .. 

and 1 

1 Nitrate of Soda. J 

441 

162 

95 

6 

4 

72 

2 

12 69 

7 

Peiuvian Guano 
[ Mineial Superphosphate . ) 

1 274 

129 

108 

, 4 

11 

28 

0 

’9 25 

sj 

1 [ 
1 Common Salt .| 

326 

116 

1 103 

4 

17 

36 

1 

5 S3 

.9 

1 Good Rotten Dung .. 

547 

154 

153 

7 

12 

56 

4 

0 53 

10 

No Manure . 

225 

105 

101 

3 

16 

108 


•• 


Average weight of total produce per acre of the three unmanured 
plots, 3 tons 12 cwts. 3 lbs. 

The pieceding calculated results exhibit several points of 
interest, on which a few observations may be offered:— 

1. The natural produce of plot No. 1 was somewhat smaller than 
that of plot No. 5, and this was again smaller than the produce 
of the third unmanured plot. No. 10, showing, as already indicated, 
that the field was rather better at one end than at the other. 
The differences in the produce of the three unmanured plots are 
not very great, and it may therefore be assumed that the field 
was tolerably uniform and well adapted for experimental pur¬ 
poses. 

”2. By far the heaviest crop was obtained by the use of rotten 
dung, which appears to be specially beneficial to potatoes, and 
indeed to all root-crops, in a dry season. 
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8. Next to the dung in order of efficiency follows the mixture 
of superphosphate, muriate of potash, and sulphate of ammonia. 
This mixture gave an increase over the average yield of the un¬ 
manured plots of 3 tons 8 cwts. 97 lbs., and in a more favourable 
season the increase would probably have been more conspicuous. 

4. A somewhat less fav^ourable result than on Plot 2 was 
obtained on Plot 6, where, instead of sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda was applied in conjunction with superphosphate 
and muriate of potash. Compaiing the produce of Plot 0 with 
that of Plot 4, on which mineral superphosphate and muriate 
of potash were used, it will appear that in the dry season of 
1869 the addition of nitrate of soda to these fertilizing matters 
had rather an injurious than a beneficial effect. 

5. Muriate of potash, in conjunction with mineral superphos¬ 
phate, it will be seen by the preceding results, gave a considerable 
increase, differing only by 5 cwts. from the increase of Plot 2, 
which, in addition to 4 cwts. of superphosphate and 2 cwts, of 
muriate of potash, received 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia. 

Potash-salts and superphosphate thus appear to constitute a 
valuable manuring mixture for potatoes. 

6. The results obtained on Plot 4 and Plot 8 clearly show 
that muriate of potash cannot be successfully replaced in artificial 
manures by muriate of soda (common salt), for, wliilst 4 cwts. 
of mineral superphosphate mixed with 2 cwts. of muriate of 
potash, gave a produce of 7 tons 100 lbs. of potatoes, the same 
quantity of mineral superphosphate mixed with common salt 
produced only 4 tons 17 cwts. 30 lbs., or the increase over the 
average yield of the unmanured plot was 3 tons 3 cwts. 77 lbs. 
on the plot upon which potash was used, and only 1 ton 5 cwts. 
33 lbs. on Plot 8 where common salt was employed. 

7. Peruvian guano, it is well known, is a capital manure for 
potatoes, especially on light soils. In the experiments at Blenner- 
hasset, however, it produced scarcely 1 ton of increase, a result 
which finds its explanation in the fact that June, July, and 
August, in 18G9, were unusually dry. In such seasons as that 
of 18G9, Peruvian guano and indeed all manures rich in ammonia 
do not act nearly so well as fertilizers as in seasons in which a 
good deal of rain falls during the summer months. 

Nitrogenous or ammoniacal matters, unless washed into the 
soil by copious rains, and thereby distributed through a large 
mass of soil, appear to check the growth of root-crops ; and for 
this reason it would appear desirable to apply such manures 
quite early in the spring and to sow them broadcast. 
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Experiments on Potatoes made^ in 1870, hy Messrs, Hull and 
Coleman on Escrick Home Farm, near York. 

In 1868 Messrs. Coleman and Hull made some experiments 
on potatoes on Lord Wenlock’s Menagerie Farm, at Escrick, 
near York. An account of these experiments will be found in 
Vol. VI, 2nd Series, Part II., of this Journal. 

At my request these gentlemen kindly undertook to repeat the 
experiments with precisely the same manuring agents as before, 
and 1 have now the pleasure of reporting on the results of their 
trials in 1870. 

The field in which the potato experiments were made in 1870 
was a sandy loam in a fair agricultural condition. 

The kind of potatoes known as Victorias were planted on 
oat stubble on the 28th of April, and the crop taken up on the 
17th of October. 

Before the dry weather which characterised last season set in, 
no great difference, Mr. Coleman leports, was perceptible in the 
general appearance of the various plots. The potatoes came up 
well, and looked healthy on all the plots. After the dry weather 
had continued some time, the appearance of the various plots 
became much altered. 

The dunged plots No. 3 and No. 9 then looked by far the 
most promising of all the experimental plots. 

The plots manured with superphosphate and potash, and with 
superphosphate, potash, and sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda, (plots 2, 4, and G), appeared to be much stronger and 
healthier than the remaining plots, except those dressed with 
rotten dung. 

On Plot 7 (manured with Peruvian guano) the potatoes came 
up at first with very dark-green tops, but when the dry weather 
began they soon lost their healthy appearance, and showed signs 
of turning out a very light crop. 

On Plot 4, manured with superphosphate and common salt, 
the tops became weak and remained as small as, and in no wise 
better than, on the unmanured plots. 

The produce of each plot was carefully weighed, and the 
results exhibited on the next page were obtained. 

A critical examination of these results affords evidence that 
the field gradually improved in condition, and probably in depth, 
in the direction from Plot 1 towards Plot 12. 

A glance at the following Table will show that the produce 
on the unmanured plot No. 1 was 3 tons 17 cwts. 3C lbs.; on 
the more central unmanured plot it was 4 tons 9 cwts. 32 lbs.; 
and on the unmanured plot at the other end of the field it was 
5 tons 3 cwt. 104 lbs. 


2 c 2 
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Results of Potato Experiments at Escrioe Home Farm in 1870. 


Plots. 


Manures used per Acre. 


1 No Manure.. 

’ Mineral Superphosphate .. 

and 

2 Potash-salts . 

and 

, Sulphate of Ammonia 


3 Good Rotten Dung 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Mineral Superphosphate .. 
and 

Potash-salts . 

No Manure. 

Mineral Superphosphate .. .. 

and 

Potash-salts. 

and 

Nitrate of Soda. 

Peruvian Guano. 

Mmeral Superphosphate .. 
and 

Common Salts .. .. 


9 

10 


Good Rotten Dung 
No Manure .. 



Prodace of 
each Plot of 
^ ofan Acre. 

Produce per Acte 

cwta. 

stones 

lbs 

tons 

cwts 

lbs. 

*4 

30 

13 

3 

17 

36 

2 

2 

tons 

71 

13 

8 

19 

92 

20 

cwts. 

^ ) 

73 

0 

9 

2 

56 

J 

68 

3 

8 

10 

60 


35 

10 

4 

9 

32 

:l 

70 

2 

8 

15 

40 

4 

41 

0 

5 

2 

56 

tons 

35 

4 

4 

8 

24 

20 

90 

9 

11 

6 

68 


41 

8 

5 

3 

104 


Again, of the two plots which were dunged, the produce of 
plot No. 9 was larger than on the second dunged plot, placed 
nearer to plot No. 1. 

At the end near plot No. 10 the field evidently was naturally 
more productive than near Plot 1. 

In calculating the increase per acre due to the application of 
the various fertilizing agents employed, I have taken the mean 
produce of the two unmanured plots, No. 1 and No. 5. The 
average weight of potatoes on these two plots amounts to 4 tons 
3 cwts. 34 lbs. per acre, and the increase on each manured plot 
over the average produce of clean potatoes from plots Nos. 1 and 
5 is shown in the Table on the following page. 

These results confirm in a striking manner Messrs. Coleman 
and HulFs experience with the same manures in 1868, and they 
agree likewise with Mr. Charles Hunter’s experiments at Blcn* 
nerhasset Farm made in 1869. 

The tabulated statements of results lead me to make the 
following remarks;— 

1. In a dry season rotten dung produced the most luxuriant 
crop. In such a season, however, very nearly the same increase 
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EscmiCK Potato Expebimehts in 1870. 

Table showing the Increase per Acre on each Experimental Plot over the 
average produce of the UnmAnubed Plots, Nos. 1 and 5. 

Plota. Manure used 

’ Mineral Superphosphate .. 
and 

2 Potash-salts . 

and 

, Sulphate of Ammonia 

3 Kotten Dung . 

( Mineral Superphosphate .. 
and 

Potash-salts . 

’ Mineral Superphosphate .. 
and 

C Potash-salts . 

and 

Nitrate of Soda. 

7 Peru Man Guano 

I I Mineral Superphosphate .. 

I and 

' Common Salt . 

9 I Kotten Dung . 

may be obtained if, instead of dung, a mixture of 4 cwts. of 
mineral superphosphate, 2 cwts. of potash salts, and 2 cwts. 
of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, be used per acre as a 
potato-manure. 

Relying on the experience of the past three seasons, I can 
confidently recommend this mixture as an excellent and well¬ 
paying potato-manure for light soils, when dung cannot be 
employed in sufficient (mantity for that crop. 

2. In a dry season Peruvian guano produces but an incon¬ 
siderable increase in potatoes on light land. In more propitious 
seasons than that which characterised the past three years in 
many localities in England, the effect of guano, no doubt, is 
very different, and in good seasons guano will probably prove 
one of the best artificial manures for potatoes on light land. 

In 1868, 4 cwts. of Peruvian guano gave at Escrick an 
increase of only 1 ton 4 cwts. 1 qr. 17 lbs.; and, in 1870, on 
similar soil to that upon which the guano was applied in 1868, 
only an increase of 19 cwts. 22 lbs. 

3. It will have been seen that neither sulphate of ammonia 
nor nitrate of soda materially increased die crop of potatoes in 
1870, thus confirming the general experience that in dry seasons 
ammoniacal or nitrogenous matters added to superphosphate and 
salts of potash are comparatively ineffective. 
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4. Common salt, in quantities of 4 cwts. per acre or more, 
added to superphosphate, apparently does more harm than good 
to potatoes in a dry season. Practically speaking, the yield of 
potatoes on plot No. 6, upon which 4 cwts. of common salt were 
used, together with 4 cwts. of superphosphate, gave no more 
potatoes than the average produce of the two unmanured plots. 
No. 1 and No. 5, and somewhat less than the third unmanured 
plot, No. 10. Superphosphate alone, I do not doubt, would have 
given a better crop than the mixture of 4 cwts. of superphosphate 
and 4 cwts. of common salt. 

5. A striking difference will be noticed in the effects of com¬ 
mon salt and of potash-salts, when each is used in combination 
with mineral superphosphate. 

On plot No. 4, where 4 cwts. of superphosphate and 4 cwts. 
of potash-salts were used, the produce per acre was 8 tons 10 cwts. 
60 lbs., or an increase, by that mixture, was obtained over the 
unmanured plots, amounting to 4 tons 7 cwts. 26 lbs.; whereas 
4 cwts. of superphosphate, mixed with 4 cwts. of common salt on 
plot No. 8, gave only 4 tons 8 cwts. 24 lbs., or, practically speak¬ 
ing, no increase at all over the unmanured portions of the field. 

6. It follows clearly from the results of the experiments on 
potatoes here recorded, and of those previously published by 
me, that potash-salts materially increase the produce of potatoes; 
that they are very useful constituents in a potato-manure, at all 
events upon light land; and that they cannot be replaced with 
advantage by soda-salts in such a manure. 

Experiments on Mangolds made, in 1870, at Escrick Home Farm^ 
York, by Messrs, Coleman and Hull, 

The field on which the following experiments were tried was 
of a light sandy character. It w’as divided into 12 equal plots 
of \,th of an acre each, which were tieated as regards manures, 
as on the following page. 

The dry summer greatly influenced the produce, which w’as 
but small on the unmanured plots, and not nearly so large pn the 
manured portions of the field as it might reasonably have been 
expected on at least some of the plots in a more propitious 
season. The mangolds, topped and cleaned, were carefully 
weighed; and in the Table given on p. 384, the results of these 
weighings are given, together with the produce of each plot, 
calculated per acre, and the increase over the average produce 
per acre of the three unmanured plots. 

The average'produce of the mree unmanured plots per acre, 
was 15 tons 10 cwts. 

Although the dry weather spoiled to some extent the experi- 
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Plots 

4 _ 

Kind of Manure used. 

Quantity of 
Manure 
per Plot 

Quantity of 
Manure 
per Acre. 


No Manure.. •• •• . 

lbs 

cwts. 

1 



2 

Mineral Superphosphate. 

I6i 

3 

^ 1 

Mineral Superphosphate .. 

lei 

3 

and 

Muriate of Potash . 

Hi 

2 


Mineral Superphosphate. 

and 

Peruvian Guano . 

16J 

3 

^ 1 


1 

5 

Peruvian Guano . 

i6i 

3 

6 

No Manure. 

,, 



Mineral Superphosphate. 

and 

Muriate of Potash . 

16J 

3 

7 

Hi 

2 


and 

Sulphate of Ammonia ^ . 


1 

8 

Ilotten Dung .. . 

ton. 

1 

tons 

20 

f 

Mineral Superphosphate. 

lbs 

16i 

cwts 

3 

9 

Muriate of Potash. 

Hi 

2 

I 

and 

Nitrate of Soda. 


f 



cwts. 1 

tons. 

I 

Ilotten Dung . 

10 

10 

10 

and 

lbs 

cut 

1 

Mineral Supei phosphate. 

8i 

li 


Bone Dust. 

161 

3 

" 1 

and 

Mineral Superphosphate .• . 


H 

12 

No Manure . .. 

•• 

•• 


merits, they are not altogether void of interest. It will be noticed 
that, as in previous years, the addition of potash-salts to super¬ 
phosphate had a decidedly beneficial effect upon the crop. Thus, 
whilst 3 cwts. of supei phosphate produced 17 tons of mangolds, 
the same quantity of superphosphate, used with 2 cwts, of muriate 
of potash, yielded 19 tons 15 cwts., or 2 tons 15 cwts. more than 
superphosphate alone. It will likewise be noticed that the arti¬ 
ficial manures which were applied to plot No. 3 (superphosphate 
and potash-salts), and to plot No. 7 (superphosphate, muriate of 
potash, and sulphate of ammonia), had quite as good an effect as 
a heavy dressing of good rotten dung; and, lastly, it will be seen 
that in these experiments the addition of sulphate of ammonia to 
superphosphate and muriate of potash had a better efiect than 
the addition of nitrate of soda to the same fertilizers. 
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Besults of Mangold Experiments at Ebcbick, near York, in 1870. 


P1048. 

Manure used. 

rroduce per 
I'lot of 

Produce pei 
Acre 

Jiici ease per 
Acie 

o\ei average 
prtKluce ol 
Uiiniannred 
Plots 

1 

No Manure . 

cwts. lbs. 
14 28 

tons cwts 
14 5 

toiH cwts 

2 

Mineral Superphosphate. 

17 

0 

17 

0 

1 10 

3 

Mineral Superphosphate. 

and 

00 

19 15 

4 5 

4 

Muriate of Potash. 

Mineral Superphosphate. 

and 

^ 18 

0 

18 

0 

2 10 

5 ' 

Peruvian Guano . 

Peruvian Guano . 

1 18 

0 

18 

0 

2 10 

6 

No Manure . 

1 16 28 

lb 

5 


7 ■ 

Mineral Superphosphate . \ 

and 1 

Muriate of Potash . 1 

1 

1 20 28 

20 5 

4 li> 

8 

and 1 

Sulphate of Ammonia . j 

Rotten Dung . 

1 

1 19 56 

19 10 

4 0 

9 1 

Mineral Superphosphate . 'j 

and 1 

Muriate of Potash . ! 

h 

1 18 28 

18 

5 

1 2 15 

10 1 

and 1 

Nitrate of Soda . ) 

Rotten Dung . j 

and 1 

■ 18 28 

18 

5 

2 15 

11 1 

Mineral Superphosphate . j 

Bone Dust . | 

1 and > 

CO 

15 15 

1 

1 

0 5 

12 

Mineral Superphosphate.) 

1 No Manure.* . 

1 

0 

16 

0 



Experiments on Mangolds made by Mr. Thomas Broxcn^ Grimston^ 
King's LynUy in 1870. 

The last series of experiments on which 1 have to report were 
carried out in accordance with my instructions by Mr. Thomas- 
Brown, of Grimston, King’s Lynn, who informs me that the soil 
of the experimental plots was in a good agricultural condition* 
The surface-soil has a depth of about 2 feet, and rests upon chalk* 
It yielded a good crop of wheat in 18G9, and was cropped in the 
preceding year with turnips, which crop, however, owing to the 
exceptional drought in 1808, was a failure. 

The turnips received 12 tons of farmyard-manure and 4 cwts* 
of home-made superphosphate per acre. The wheat-crop had no 
farmyard-manure, but was top-dressed with 2 cwts. of guano and 
2 cwts. of salt per acre. 

Mangolds, it is well known, are sometimes manured with very 
large quantities of farmyard-manure, as well as guano and other 
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artificials. Although very heavy dressings of manure may do 
no harm to so greedy a feeder as the mangold-crop, it is very 
questionable whether it is good policy in average seasons to put 
as much as half a ton of superphosphate, or guano, or more, on 
mangolds. It appeared to me desirable, moreover, to ascertain, 
by actual experiments, whether or not the application of very 
large quantities of various kinds of artificial manures may not 
injure the crop. I therefore suggested to Mr. Brown to apply as 
much as 16^ lbs. of superphosphate or guano, kainite, &c., to a 
plot of th of an acre, which amounts to about 15 cwts. of each 
kind of manure per acre. 

The plots, ten in number, each —Jnr^ acre, were treated 

as follows as regards manure:— 

No 1. Lc ft unmanured. 

2. Iitceived 1G| lbs. dissolved Coprohtes 

3. „ IGi „ dissolved Coprohtes and 16i lbs. of Kainite. 

4. „ IGi „ Kamite. 

f). Was left unmanured 

6. AVas drcbstd with IGi lbs. Peruvian Guano, 

7. „ „ with Ibi „ dissolved Coprohtes, IGJ Kamite. 

and IGi „ Peruvian Guano. 

8 „ „ with 1 load of flesh Ilorse-dung. 

9. „ „ with i load of fresh Ilorse-dung and IGJ lbs. 

dissolved Coprohtes. 

10. AVas left unmanured. 

The crop on plots Nos. 1 and 2 showed no difference in appear¬ 
ance. On plot No. 3 the mangold looked more healthy and luxu« 
riant, during the whole of the summer, than on plots Nos. 1 and 2. 

Plot No. 4 appeared about equal with plot No. 3. 

On plot No. (j (manured with guano) the mangolds were larger 
than on plots Nos. 4 and 5. 

Plot No. 7, as far as could be judged by its appearance, was 
the best of the lot 

The plants on plots Nos. 8 and 9 were very slow in starting, 
which was probably due to the manure being taken fresh from a 
horse-yard. 

The produce of each plot was carefully weighed, and the 
results given in the next Table were obtained. 

The average weight of mangolds from the unmanured plots 
was 18 tons 15 cwts. 7 stones 2 lbs. 

The preceding experiments show— 

1. That dissolved coprolites, applied alone, had no great effect 
upon the produce. 

2. That kainite alone increased the crop considerably. 

3. That, in combination with dissolved coprolites, kainite pro¬ 
duced a more favourable result than kainite applied by itself. 

4. That the largest increase in the crop was obtained by the 
mixture, of dissolved coprolites, kainite, and guano. 
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Ebstjlts of Mangold Experiments at Grimston, King’s Lynn, in 1870. 


Plot. 

Manure used. 

Produce per 
Plot 

Produce calculated 
per Acre. 

Increase over 
average 

XTnmanured I’roduce. 



cntu stoneb lbs 

tons c^^ts 

stoucB Iba 

ions cwts 

stones lbi» 

1 

No Manure 

3 

6 

3 

18 

17 

5 

6 



, 


2 

( 

Dissolved Coprolites 
Dissolved Coprolites .. j 

3 

8 

2 

20 

1 

6 

4 

1 

5 

7 

2 

sl 

and > 

5 

2 

10 

26 

13 

7 

6 

7 

18 

0 

4 

1 

Kainite .) 












4 

Kainite (Potash-salts) 

5 

0 

9 

25 

7 

5 

6 

6 

11 

6 

4 

5 

No Manure. 

3 

6 

4 

18 

18 

4 

8 


. 

, 


6 

Peiuvian Guano 

5 

5 

5 

28 

G 

7 

10 

9 

11 

0 

8 

( 

Dissolved Coprolites .. j 


• 










7 

Kainite . . 

6 

1 

0 

30 

8 

4 

0 

11 

12 

4 

12 


and 1 












1 

Guano .j 












8 

1 Farmyard Manure .. 
Farmyard Manure .. j 

4 

4 

1 

22 

10 

7 

2 

3 

15 

0 

0 

9' 

1 and > 

4 

3 

7 

22 

4 

2 

0 

3 

8 

2 

12 


Dissolved Coprolites ..) 












10 1 

1 No Manure 

3 

5 

10 

18 

11 

3 

G 



• 



5. That the large closes of kainite, dissolved coprolites, and 
guano, which were used in these experiments, did not injure the 
mangold crop. 

On reviewing this Report, it will be found that in every trial 
in which potash-salts were applied to rcx)t-crops, either alone 
or in conjunction with other iertilizing matters, they materially 
increased the crops. Considering the number of trustworthy 
experiments now on record, all affording distinct evidence of the 
utility of potash-salts as manuring constituents of a turnip, potato, 
or mangold manure, intended to be used upon light land, there 
can be little doubt of the more abundant use which these salts 
will find in British agriculture. During the past season large 
quantities of raw and calcined kainite, and similar impure potash- 
salts, have found their way into the hands of the farmer; and in 
many cases the experience gained with potash-salts on a large 
scale has corroborated the opinion which 1 expressed some }car8 
ago that these salts will often be found very useful when added 
to superphosphate, or to mixtures of superphosphate with ammo- 
niacal salts, especially on sandy soils, and ere long will find an 
extensive application in England. 

Potash-salts are offered for sale under various names, and in 
various forms. All are obtained from the salt-mines of Stassfurt 
and the adjoining mines of Anhalt, and imported into England by 
several rival merchants, who, naturally enough, praise their own 
wares, and occasionally disparage those of their competitors. As 
many trade circulars which reach the farmer have a tendency to 
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bewilder rather than to enlighten him, 1 would mention, for the 
guidance of intending purchasers of potash-salts, that the main 
point for their consideration is to make sure of obtaining in these 
salts as much potash as possible for a given price. During the 
past season I have made a good many analyses of native and 
calcined kainite, and of various kinds of Stassfurt potash-salts, 
and have found the percentage of potash in the several salts to vary 
considerably. I would, therefore, advise the buyer of German 
potash-salts to obtain in writing, from the dealer or importer, a 
guarantee, stipulating the percentage of potash which the native 
or calcined kainite, or any other species of crude or impure 
potash-salts, is to contain. When the bulk is delivered, the pur¬ 
chaser should take a fair average sample and have it tested for 
potash; and, if the analysis shows less potash than the guaranteed 
percentage, to make a deduction from the price corresponding with 
the value of the deficient potash. 

Laboratory^ 11, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E,C., 

July, 1871. 


XV .—On the Composition and Nutritive Value of tlie Prickly 
Comfrey {Symphytum asperrimum). By Dr. AUGUSTUS 
VOELOKEK, E.K.S. 

The prickly comfrey {Symphytum asperrimurn) is a native of 
the Caucasus, whence it was introduced into England, in 1811, 
as an ornamental plant, by Messrs. Loddige, of Hackney. It is 
perfectly hardy in Great Britain, a rapid grower, and in mode¬ 
rately good soils reaches a great size; and even in poor soils 
grows over 2 feet high. It is a perennial plant, with fine 
reddish-blue flowers, and as it may be cut down three or four 
times in one season, it produces an abundance of succulent green 
food, which is said to be particularly useful for dairy-cows. 

It is conveniently propagated by divisions of the root; the 
root may be cut into small pieces, as the smallest bit will 
produce a plant. The best time for planting the root-cuttings 
is February or the beginning of March; on good soils it should 
be planted in rows 2 to 2^ feet apart, and 15 to 18 inches apart 
in the rows. If the plantation is made early in the year and the 
cuttings strike root and get well established before genial spring 
weather sets in, it will yield two good cuttings the first season; 
and in the succeeding years, if it is kept fairly clean and occa¬ 
sionally manured, it will give three or four cuttings furnishing 
an abundance of green food from April to October. 

The prickly comfrey, although first introduced into England, 
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hag not mucb engaged tHe attention of English agriculturists, 
but it appears to be extensively cultivated in several parts of 
Ireland. It was extensively cultivated by the late Bishop 
of Kildare in a field at Glasnevin, where the plant is still found, 
growing up as a persistent weed, in spite of every attempt to 
eradicate it. Many gentlemen, after the example of the Bishop 
of Kildare, who was a first-rate dairy-farmer, are reported to 
cultivate it in their villa or suburban farms around Dublin, and 
find it a very useful food for their dairy stock. 

At first cattle do not like it much, on account of the prickly 
character of its leaves; but they soon get accustomed to it, and 
are said to do well upon the foc^. 

Its ordinary produce has been estimated by practical farmers 
at 30 tons per acre; but in experiments made in Ireland, on Car- 
new Castle Farm, on a considerable scale, the produce is reported 
to have amounted to 82 tons per Irish acre in three separate 
cuttings—of 28^ tons in the middle of April, 31 tons in the 
middle of July, and 22J tons in the middle of September. ^ 

The prickly comfre^, as far as I am aware, has not been 
made the subject of careful analysis; at any rate I do not find a 
record of any such analysis in any accessible agricultural publi¬ 
cation or scientific treatise, in which the chemical composition 
of agricultural productions is given in detail. 

Having had occasion to make a full analysis of the prickly 
comfrey, grown in 1869, in Oxfordshire, I here give the analysis 
in the hope that it may perhaps be of some use or interest to 
some one or other of the readers of this Journal. 

The general composition of the comfrey in the state in which it 
was received, and perfectly dried at 212° Fahr., may be stated 
as follow^:— 

General Composition of Prickly Comfrey, 

In Natural State Calculated Dry. 

Water .90*66 . 

•Nitrogenous 01 game compounds (flcsh-foiming 

matters). 

Non-ijitiogenous compounds (heat and fat- 

pi oducing buhstanccs). 

Miuual matter (ash) . 

100-00 .... 100*00 
* Containing nitrogen . *434 .... 4*66 

In its natural state comfrey, it will be seen, contains a high 
percentage of water, and in that respect resembles green mustard, 
mangold and turnip-tops, varying with the soil and season, the 
treatment as regards manure, and the rapidity with which such 
green food is grown. The percentage of water varies to some 
extent, but it is seldom less than from 90 to 91 per cent. 
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The following figures express the detailed composition of 
prickly comfrey in its natural state, and dried at 212^ Fahr.:— 


In Nataral State Calculated Dry 

Water.90*66 

Oil and chlorophyll. *20 2*20 

^Soluble albuminous comi>ound8 . 1*10 11*81 

flnsoliible albuminous or nitrogenous compounds 1*62 17*31 

Gum, mucilage, and a little sugar . 1*28 13*65 

Woody fibre (cellulose) . .. 3*30 35*43 

Mineral saline matters, soluble m water 1*25 13*32 

Mineral matters, insoluble in water. * 59 6*28 


100*00 .. .. 100*00 

* Containing nitrogen. *175 .... 1*88 

t Containing nitrogen. *259 .... 2*78 


The juice of this plant is very mucilaginous, though it contains 
but little sugar. 

The preceding figures show that, notwithstanding the large 
amount of water, the proportion of albuminous compounds (flesh¬ 
forming matters) in comfrey is considerable, and that the per¬ 
centage of cellular fibre is not larger than in similar green food. 

In comparison with other similar food, I may state that comfrey 
has about the same feeding value as green mustard, or mangold, 
or turnip-tops, or Italian rye-grass grown on irrigated land. 

All such watery food is very useful to dairy-farmers, especially 
if they sell their milk, and do not make it into butter or cheese, 
for succulent green food, as is well known, gives abundant though 
rather poor milk. 

The cultivation of prickly comfrey requires but little care. 
The plant is quick growing and perfectly hardy, and it may, 
therefore, be worth the trouble of dairymen to grow it and to 
give it to their cows as a change of food. 

Laboratory^ 11, Salisbury Square^ Fleet Street^ E,C.y 
July, 1871. 


XVI.— Sewage-Farming, By Herbert J. Little, of Thorpe- 
lands, Northampton. 

It is scarcely thirty years since an eminent pioneer of agri¬ 
cultural progress — whose name has, during all the interval 
which has elapsed, been kept before the public in connection 
with the subject of this paper—incurred the taunt of being 
*‘a very nasty fellow” for insisting upon the importance of 
utilising our sewage, instead of allowing it to pollute our rivers, 
and endanger the public health, while we wasted our resources 
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in the endeavour, at any cost to ourselves and risk to others, to 
throw it away. The sanitary engineer of that day— 

“ Utiliiim tardus pioviaor, prodigus oeiis,” 

thought he had amply fulfilled his duty when the ordure and 
filth of our large towns, dispatched by the appliances of 
modern civilization down sink and sewer, were, by the friendly 
aid of summer storms and winter wet, swept into the neigh¬ 
bouring stream, to be lost indeed to sight, and therefore, according 
to the proverb, to be also dismissed from mind. 

Within the last few }ears, however, a great change has taken 
place in the public appreciation of this subject; and the sewage 
question has attained such prominence that its discussion in 
these pages will certainly not need the apology with which I 
have small doubt that Mr. Mechi, and the early workers with 
him in so unfashionable a movement, were wont to preface their 
observations. 

Important as is the proper disposal of this filth and waste in 
a sanitary point of view, it is of scarcely less moment as an 
economic subject; and I need hardly say that in these pages it 
should 1 eceive discussion mainly from the latter position. If muc li 
has been learned of late years with regard to it, there is still 
very much to be taught; and it must be acknowledged that, 
whatever benefits aie in store for agriculture from an observance 
of the scientific laws which ought to govern the utilization of 
sewage, farmers, as a class, have hitherto hardly appreciated 
the significance of the subject, or devoted enough attention to 
its varied aspects. Foiced Upon towns, as it has been, by the 
exigencies of modern society, it is no wonder that urban autho¬ 
rities should be the first to attempt to obtain pecuniary return from 
the circumstances which compelled them to become, in many 
instances, the unwilling owners or occupiers of considerable tiacts 
of land; but it will reflect no credit upon the professional tillers of 
the soil if the experience and knowledge which costly tiitils of 
public bodies have afforded should bear no fruit for them, and if 
new systems of the utmost importance in modern agricultuie 
should be developed without their aid. 

Sewage has been defined by Professor Way as ‘‘ water holding 
in solution or suspension ingredients which do not belong to it 
as water, and which render it objectionable to the senses of sight 
and smell, injurious to health, and unfit for drinking and do¬ 
mestic purposes.” In this paper I would rather legard it in the 
less comprehensive light adopted by the Sewage Committee of 
the British Association, as “ any refuse from human habitations 
which may affect the public health.” It is plain that the latter 
definition succinctly describes the matters with which we have to 
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deal in considering it from a sanitary or an agricultural point 
of view. 

He would be a bold man indeed who maintained that by 
any management we could at present obtain the full value of 
the substances to which I refer ; but though it may be useless to 
indulge in hopes of the realization of such an amount, it is plain 
that, with our growing population and stationary acreage, it is 
our duty to let no means slip of increasing the productions 
of our fields. The most trustworthy estimates place upon the 
excreta of the people of these islands a value of not less than 
twelve millions sterling annually ; but as this part of the subject 
has received full discussion in the pages of this Journal at the 
hands of able scientific writers in previous years, I will only add 
that this sum is based upon the figures of Messrs. Lawes and 
Gilbert, who have placed upon the manurial ingredients ol a 
mixed population an average value of 85 . Aid, per head per 
annum. 

A little consideration will show why the whole of this value 
can hardly be expected to be secured. In the first place, the 
collection of excrement can only be made profitable where large 
quantities of it exist; and in the second, the necessary processes 
lor carrying it away add enormously to its bulk without in any 
corresponding degree increasing its \alue. 

The conditions under which the elements contained in 
manures can be successfully applied to the soil are the subject 
of the most careful consideration to the farmer ; and although it 
is perfectly true that 8 ^. Atd. per head represents the intrinsic value 
of certain ingredients in sewage, the manner of its application 
may reduce such a sum to one-half or one-fourth in its result 
to the agriculturist. In the same way, the mode of application 
of certain manures may double their real value to the farmer. 
They come to him in a convenient, handy, and portable form ; 
they fill up a deficiency which practice tells him to exist; he is 
able to apply as much or as little as he chooses; and, in fact, 
he only finds them beneficial to certain crops and at certain 
stages of their growth. He does not forget, moreover, that the 
same value put upon the ingredients of well-made farmyard- 
dung would place it at a price which (notwithstanding all 
the esteem in which that valuable fertilizer is held) no (>ne has 
yet consented to pay for it. 

In a certain sense “ the value of a thing is just as much as it 
will bring,’’ and the worth of sewage under all the varying 
circumstances of its application can be determined by experience 
alone. Proof has yet to be afforded that under any conditions 
its intrinsic value, plus the cost of laying on, can be recovered 
from its use. It is certain, however, that more has been done 
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daring the last few years towards the solution of this problem 
than had been before attempted. Sewage-farming has become 
an established fact in every quarter of the kingdom, and, thanks 
to the intelligence and zeal of some of its promoters, every day 
is adding to our knowledge of the principles on which it should 
be conducted. 


Modes of Utilizing Sewage. 

I shall briefly refer to some of the various modes which have 
hitherto been adopted on a large scale for the utilization of 
those substances which are included in the definition of sewage 
which I have adopted. The more important of these may be 
classified as:—1, the Earth System; 2, the Precipitation 
System ; and 3, the Water System. 

The first of these has received considerable attention of late 
years. It is probable that no other mode approaches it in its 
power of retaining the value of the solid parts of the excreta of a 
population. Why then has it met with so little favour ? Because 
it is impracticable in any but small villages or isolated dwellings, 
and because the application of it in towns (if practicable) would 
still leave undisposed of a vast quantity of offensive matter which 
must be got rid of by means of water. It is not only the excreta 
of the population which find their way into town sewers, but a 
thousand sources of pollution, many of them at least as offen¬ 
sive as those with which the earth-closet would alone deal. It 
is a fact that the sewage of towns where the “ midden system ” 
is adopted is nearly equal in value to those where the water-closet 
system is in use. The middens are cleaned out periodically by 
scavengers appointed for the purpose, and on notice being given 
to the proper authority, the contents being carted away and sold 
for manure. This course would seem to prevent the possibility of 
the contamination of the sewage with any large proportion 
of foecal matter; yet the experiments instituted by the Rivers 
Pollution Commissioners have placed it beyond a doubt that 
the sewage from these towns is to the full as offensive as, 
and nearly equal as a manure to, that of the others. The 
reason seems to be that much of the soakage from the middens 
finds its way into the sewers, and that more people generally 
contribute to the sewage in midden than in water-closet towns. 
It is evident that the earth-closet system can no more deal with, 
what I may call, the waif-and-stray elements of sewage than the 
midden, and for this reason it is found impracticable in towns. 

I have stated thus much of the dry-earth system, because 
its value in an agricultural point of view is considerable 
under some circumstances, and not because it is applicable 
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in any way to the disposal of town sewage. With proper 
snanag^ement it may no doubt be so adapted to the wants of 
private dwellings and small communities as to be a fertile 
source of increased production and of health. If the whole of 
our means are to be made the most of, Mr. Moule’s system 
should find its way to general application in our hamlets, and 
the water system in our more populous villages and towns. 

The question of midden and water-closet sewage in towns has 
been thoroughly discussed by the Rivers Pollution Commissioners. 
They give the result of 37 analyses of the former, and of 54 of the 
latter, with the following result:—midden sewage contained on 
the average 5*435 parts in 100,000 of ammonia, against 6*703 
in water-closet sewage. It also contained 6*451 of combined 
nitrogen against 7*728 in closet sewage, but of chlorine the 
proportions were reversed, and midden sewage was found to 
yield 11*54 to 10*66 parts in water-closet sewage. “It is, 
therefore, a fallacy,” say they, “to suppose that by merely 
keeping solid excrement out of our rivers the sewage pollution 
of the latter is prevented. There exists a remarkable similarity 
of composition in the sewage of each description of town. The 
proportion of putrescible organic matter in solution in the sewage 
of midden towns is but slightly less than in water-closet towns, 
whilst the organic matter in suspension is somewhat greater in 
the former than the latter. For agricultural purposes 10 tons 
of water-closet sewage may be taken to be equal to about 12 of 
midden sewage. The retention of the solid excrements in 
the midden is not, therefore, attended with any considerable 
diminution in the stiength of the sewage, although its volume 
is somewhat reduced. Neither is the case substantially different 
where earth-closets are substituted for middens; for the sewage 
from Broadmoor Lunatic Asylum, in which these closets are 
partially used, exhibits no degree of exceptional weakness. It 
seems hopeless, therefoie, to expect any substantial reduction of 
sewage pollution by dealing with solid excrementitious matteis 
only.” 

I pass on now to some notice of the various precipitation 
systems. Some of these have been announced with much parade, 
and we have been again and again assured that the desideiatum 
we were anxiously looking for had indeed at last been attained ; 
that the discovery how to retain the valuable substances and 
discharge the worthless was made; and that the nitrogenous 
constituents of sewage were available to the farmer in a conve¬ 
nient and handy form. The fact still remains that nearly all the 
ammonia escapes with the water, which looks so clear and is so 
foul, and that the dregs are hardly worth the trouble taken with 
them. No doubt if the promises held out by the advocates of 
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tliis system could be fulfilled, a discovery of immense importance 
would be made to agricultuie; but there is as little doubt that 
at present we can scarcely be said to be on the way to such a 
desirable achievement of science by any of the vaiious schemes 
to which I allude. The ABC system, as it is called, is the 
most prominent of these. It professes, by a mixture of alum, 
blood, clay, and other ingredients, to precipitate the solid matteis 
in suspension and solution in sewage ; by the addition of sulphuric 
acid to the sediment to fix the ammonia contained therein; and 
by such means to manufacture a valuable manure. The analyses 
by Dr. Voelcker, however, which have been published in this 
Journal,* and the reseaiches of theRiveis Pollution Commissionei s, 
sufficiently prove that the manure produced by tins process, is 
practically worthless. A more modest form of the piccipita- 
tion system is practised at some places, Northampton among 
others. The solid matters aie here precipitated into tanks by 
similar chemical agents; the water is discharged apparently 
clear; and the residue is mixed with the sweepings and other 
scavenger’s refuse of the town, which have previously been 
passed through a riddle, and the larger matters calcined. This 
manure is sold at 39. per ton; yet, having myself used con¬ 
siderable quantities of it, for which I paid this moderate price, 
and having carefully compaied its effects with those of other 
ammoniacal and phosphatic manures, m;^ own appreciation of 
its worth may be estimated by my declaration that I would not 
ax:c€j)t a further quantity of it if I had to cart it three or four 
miles at my leisure. The pollution of the ii\er Nene has 
moreover become so seiious that injunctions ha\e been obtained 
by dwellers on the stream, and this case, with others similar 
to it, fully bears out the Commissioners’ words—“We have 
never taken a sample of effluent sewage which had been 
subjected upon a working scale to any of these cleansing pro¬ 
cesses, which was not still so highly charged with putrescible 
animal matters as to be utterly unfit for admission into running 
water.” Good service has been done to the public health, and 
also to the agricultural interest by the examination of this 
and kindred schemes, and the ABC system (at least so far as 
its value to the farmer is concerned) may be said to have 
received its death-blow. Practical sewage farmers are well 
aware that the least valuable of the matters wliich reach them 
are the solid, the ammonia having passed into the water, which 
has a remarkable natural affinity for it. 

I must not omit some mention of a process lately patented by 
Mr, D. Forbes, F.R.S., and Dr. Price, in which phosphate ol 
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alumina is the agent employed for the clarification and utilization 
of sewage. It would be premature, at present, to pronounce any 
decided opinion upon this scheme, but there seems no doubt that a 
valuable manure can be manufactured by it, since Dr. Voelcker 
has estimated the worth of various samples of such manure at 
from 21. 155. to 11. Is. per ton. As, however, we are not told what 
proportion of phosphate was added in each instance, and at 
what cost, we have no means of judging how much of such sums 
was due to the sewage itself, and how much to the added 
phosphate, but the value of the deposit depends entirely upon 
the quality of the sewage and the quantity of phosphate added. 
The clarified sewage, it is announced, loses none of its mineral 
fertilizing matters, and becomes slightly richer in saline ammonia. 
As, therefore, most of the ammonia it appears escapes with the 
water, the invention would hardly seem to be one of much 
practical utility, because the trouble and expense of treating the 
deposit would, probably as in other cases of the kind, annul 
the benefit derived from the use of clarified sewage. 1 do not 
learn from the prospectus of the Company that it professes to be 
able to do more than make clear the efiluent sewage, and at 
present the extraction of the ammonia seems the one thing 
needful to render any process of this kind hopeful and satis¬ 
factory. 

I now come to the water-closet and sewage-irrigation system, 
the only one of the three which (as has been seen) is at present 
applicable to towns with any prospect of success; u hich com¬ 
bines perfect cleanliness with considerable economj^ and which 
meets in any degree the needs of agriculture. When \\ e lemember 
the necessity of water-supply—^thc fact that it forms a cheap and 
expeditious carrier, and that the earth is one gigantic filter, ever 
ready not only to absorb but to utilise the impurities of sewage— 
we can no longer wonder at the growing popularity of a system, 
the manifest advantages of which may lead to its adoption in all 
large collections of human beings. 

“ Sewage traversing the soil undergoes a process to some extent 
analogous to that experienced by blood passing through the lungs 
in the act of breathing. A field of porous soil, irrigated inter¬ 
mittently, virtually performs an act of respiration, copying on an 
enormous scale the lung-action of a breathing animal; for it is 
alternately receiving and expiring air, and thus dealing as an 
oxydizing agent with the filthy fluid which is trickling through 
it. And a whole acre of soil, 3 or 4 feet deep, presenting within 
it such an enormous lung surface, must be far superior as an 
oxydizer for dealing with the drainage of 100 people to any filter 
that could be practically worked for this purpose. . . . Moreover 
the appetite of the soil is constantly kept alive and fresh (except 
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in winter) by the action of plant-growth, in constantly removing 
the deposited impurities and rebuilding them into wholesome 
organic structures.” * 

No one can view the sewage farm at Aldershot and compare 
it with the sterile waste which lies around it without a feeling of 
more than surprise and admiration. Here land of absolutely no 
agricultural value by nature may be found producing its crops 
of r^e-giass up to 50 tons per acre per annum, and letting lor 
20L oi 25/. Heie may be seen land, which in its pristine state 
would not support a sheep, employing the energies of a numerous 
band of labourers, the effect of whose toil is seen in the remark¬ 
able crops which adorn the fields; here, in short, may be studied 
the successful solution of the problem of sewage utilization. 

Thousands of acres of such barren soil lie within an hour’s 
journey of the metropolis, yet with this fact in view, the strange 
and wilful waste of nearl}^ all the sewage of London continues; 
whilst the millions who throng the Lancashire towns, and pollute 
its rivers, make but the miserable return of 5^^/. per head pe^ 
annum to our agricultural resources. 

But though 1 believe increasing knowledge and practice will 
in time enable us to obtain fiom diluted sewage far laiger returns 
than we have yet acquired, I must not pass lightly o^er the diffi¬ 
culties which that dilution brings with it to the cultivator of 
the soil. It is a fact that, though the intrinsic value of ordinary 
town sewage (wheie 30 gallons are supplied per head of popula¬ 
tion daily) is 2d. per ton, no one has been found eager enough 
to pay anything like that sum for it. At the Balking farm the 
return foi it is about \d,^ at Romford Mr. Hope pays about Jc/., 
and 1 believe that th(' latter figure is as much as at present can 
be obtained for any quantity. Of course the value will vary with 
the dilution and other circumstances. The unit of ^alue will be 
fixed by the population contributing; but that once obtained, the 
farmer will easily ascertain the actual price he ought to pay for 
his manure, since every grain of ammonia in a gallon of the latter 
represents a theoretical value of \d. per ton. Thus the value of 
man as a producer of manure is at present reduced to about 2s, 
per head per annum, which is, it must be confessed a scarcely 
satisfactory result when a comparison is drawn between him and 
other animals. The remarks by the Rivers Pollution Commis¬ 
sioners upon this point are so much to the purpose that I may 
perhaps be allowed to quote them here:— 

“ It is an established maxim in agriculture that, apart from the 
use of imported and manufactured fertilizers, the maintenance of 
fertility depends very much upon the live stock which the farmer 
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keeps upon the land, and the quantity of manure which he can 
"thus apj)ly to it. The fertility of the 23,370,502 acres in the 
hands of English farmers is thus dependent on the 19,821,863 
sheep, 3,706,641 cattle, and 1,629,550 pigs, which, according to 
the statistical returns just issued by the Board of Trade, are kept 
on English farms (1869); a number which, calculated wholly as 
sheep,* amounts in food-consuming and therefore manuring-pro- 
ducing power to as nearly as possible two sheep per acre over 
the whole aiea of the enclosed land in England. Taking 1,141,996 
agricultural liorscs into account, we may say that the whole farm 
stock of this country is less than five sheep to every two acres in 
the hands of English farmers. 

“ We have, however, omitted all reference to another resident 
animal of the greatest food-consuming power, for whose mainte¬ 
nance indeed all these acres and all this live stock are owned 
and cultivated. Nearly one-third of the live stock of this country 
is mankind I In 1809 there were in England 20,65(S,599 of 
‘ man,’ and he consumes not only the produce of all these acres, 
and of all these cattle, sheep, and pigs which are maintained upon 
them, but imported food as well, to the extent of two-fifths of the 
estimated quantity of our home-grown meat A creature of such 
great powCIS of consumption ought, according to all the analogies, 
to be of corresponding agricultural value as a fertilizer. If, leaving 
out of consideration the products of respiiation, excrement be iust 
the food of an animal minus its growth, then on the ground of 
both these elements of the calculation man ought to be the very 
best farm stock we have. lie is not only a much better fed 
animal than a sheep, but he takes much less out of his food. 
Bread and beef are better lood than grass and turnips, and the 
growth taken out of these seveial lations is much less in the former 
case than in the latter. The population fed on bread and beef 
does not increase in number, and that is, virtually, in total weight, 
more than 2 per cent, per annum, whereas the ‘ population ’ fed 
on grass and turnips increases in weight at least 30 to 50 per 
cent, within the year. A sheep builds its whole weight of body 
out of the food of eighteen months. The average age of man in 
England is rather more than foity }ears, and the weight of his 
body at death is all that he has saved out of all the food he has 
consumed during the whole period of his life. On any ground, 
therefoie, we ought to anticipate the supciiority ol man to sheep 
as a manuie-producing animal for farm use. 

“ And it is worth while to compare the two species further. 
So far as England is concerned, although the sheep ‘population’ 

• That is puttiDg cattle of all ages as equal to six, pigs as equal to two, and 
horses ecjual to eight sheep a-piece 
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varies considerably from year to year, they are upon the whole as 
nearly as possible alike in number; and in the month of June,' 
when the agricultural returns are made up and when lambs aie 
not above half grown, they are also probably very nearly alike in 
weight. The average carcase weight of the sheep sold at Smith- 
field is barely 80 lbs., which would correspond to a live weight 
of 140 lbs., and that may be considered also the average weight 
of the adult man. Comparing, then, their respective rations, 
their relative wastefulness of food, their weight and number, we 
might reasonably expect that Englishmen ought at the very least 
to be as efficient as English sheep in the maintenance of English 
fertility. But what is the fact ? The sheep is the very best live 
stock known to English agriculture, arid man is virtually good 
for nothing. What would the English faimer do without his 
flock? Over all the oolitic, chalk, and gravel soils—the light- 
land districts of the country—to be deprived of the assistance of 
the sheep would be ruin to the agriculturist. Man is, on the 
other hand, we repeat it, as live stock, virtually useless to him*? 
The excrement of a sheep is worth at least 5s. a ^ear to the 
farmer. In South Lancashire the excrement of man does not 
realize 5cL per head individually.The agricultural worth¬ 

lessness of the immense stock of man here ‘ folded on the land ’ 
thus becomes a perfect scandal.” * * 

What, then, is the reason why the sewage cultivator can onl} 
with safety reckon upon the realisation of one fourth (or some 
such propoition) of the value of the substances which he knows 
to exist in the feitilizer to be applied to his soil? Without doubt, 
the application of such abnormal quantities of liquid to his land. 
The sewage farmer, with corresponding advantages, has difficul¬ 
ties to deal with unknown to his older-fashioned rival. The 
season, the temperature, the rainfall, must all ha\c his careful 
attention. Who can deny that if the summers of lbG8 or 1870, 
with their tropical temperature and protracted drought, offeied 
to him special advantages and lare opportunities of profit, a 
wet and cold season, or a frosty spring, would peculiarly try his 
system. As his success will often depend upon a lucky hit or a 
successful pack for market, so will his failure sometime date 
from a little lack of energy, or an unwise or unskilful application 
of the sewage which must be disposed of. 

Land adapted for Sewage-Farming. 

The best authorities are now agreed that the land selected for 
a sewage-farm should be either nearly flat, or upon a gentle slope. 


* * First Report of Rivers Pollution Commissioners,’ p. 72. 
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or should possess the capacity of being laid in some such form. 
There are not wanting, indeed, advocates for rather steep hill¬ 
sides, so that the sewage can be used two or three times over, 
after the fashion of catch water meadows; but this mode of 
irrigation with sewage is found both expensive and troublesome, 
the cultivation of the land being rendered far more difficult. 
With proper management, there should be no difficulty in ex¬ 
tracting from the sewage, on its first application, nearly the 
whole of its manurial properties, and if this result is unaccom¬ 
plished it must be from some fault in the cultivator or some 
deficiency in the filtering powers of the soil. To secure thi» 
most necessary object, the farmer should see that his land is laid 
out in the manner which modem experience has proved the best. 
The quality of the land selected is a point of somewhat less 
importance, provided that it be not too stony or gravelly for 
perfect filtration, and not too stiff for easy cultivation. This 
latter description of land has, indeed, received the sanction of a 
high authority, Mr. Bailey Denton; but notwithstanding the great 
weight of his opinion, I may be allowed to doubt whether the 
theoretical advantages which clays unquestionably possess, for the 
retention of certain valuable elements in sewage, would not be 
far outweighed by the impediments to their tillage which would 
be offered by their other qualities. A heartbreaking and pro¬ 
fitless task would seem to be laid upon the man who should 
undertake the cultivation of stiff clay under sewage. A poor 
sand, or not too porous gravel, would probably in the long run 
answer the purpose of the sewage-farmer better than a naturally 
richer soil at a greatly enhanced price. There already exists 
sufficient evidence that the poorest sand will afford an ample 
return for his outlay. At Aldershot he will find almost pure 
silica, with a mixture of actually poisonous peroxide of iron, 
successfully irrigated and cropped. At Barking and Romford, 
plots of the most sterile gravel have yielded unexpected returns; 
but the farmer will avoid such extremes as these by choice. He 
should, moreover, take care that the land he selects possesses quali¬ 
ties for the purification of sewage, and also for the utilization of its 
fertilizing ingredients. As a matter of fact, some soils possess 
one of these qualifications without the other. It should be the 
province of the town authorities to select soil suitable tor the 
former purpose, whilst the latter must not be lost sight of by 
the sewage-larmer in his estimate of its value for his end. The 
Rivers Pollution Commissioners found that certain soils pos¬ 
sessed. in far greater degice than otheis the pioperty of nitrifi¬ 
cation, e., the conversion of ammonia and organic animal 
matter into nitrates; indeed this process hardly goes on at all 
in some soils. When 3*8 gallons were filtered per diem through 
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a cubic yard of Barking soil, tbe ammonia in the effluent water 
continuously increased, until at the end of three months it rapidly 
approached in quality unchanged and unpurified sewage. 
Beddington soil, on the other hand, submitted to a similar test 
(and in this case taken from a field which had been continuously 
irrigated with sewage for five years), proved such an admiiable 
natural filter, that at the end of the same period, the organic 
impurity in the effluent water had not increased. The various 
experiments of the Commissioners upon different soils aie de¬ 
serving of serious attention. They will be found in their first 
Report, pp. 65 to 69. They seem to show that almost any 
variety of porous and finely divided soil will efficiently purify 
sewage to a much greater extent than any faimei could possibly 
require, and that its cleansing capacity depends upon poiosity 
and comminution far more than upon its chemical composition ; 
also that soils possessing extreme nitrifying propel ties are far less 
valuable for cultivation than those in which that process is 
carried out with difficulty, or not at all. Expeiience, however,’ 
has now proved that almost any light or medium soils will lepay 
for the application of sewage, though not all to the same extent. 
These points should not therefoie be ovei looked by the pr«icticalr 
man. Asa rule, common-sense and the application of piinciples 
which govern the judgment in the choice of land ^ bnary 
purposes, will suffice for that intended for sewagior can om ; 
though, if the Commissioners’ experiments are to bith (ondeieci 
final, science should aid in the selection of land intended for 
this object. 

Peeparation op Land for Sewage-Irrigation. 

The prepaiation of the land for sewage-irrigation next demands, 
attention, and here will be found considerable diversity of opinion 
and of practice. The width of the beds, for instance—a matter 
of no small importance—has been the subject of sharp skirmish¬ 
ing between the advocates of the several })lans. I take it, 
however, that among those best qualified to give an opinion on 
laying out land foi this purpose, certain principles may now be 
considered definitely settled. That the irrigation should be by 
surface application, by overflow from grips oi carriers, and not 
by the old fashioned and expensive method of hose and jet ; 
that open carriers (as being the least expensi\e and the handiest) 
should conduct the sewage to convenient points foi distiibutiony 
whence smaller courses should convey it along the centre of 
raised-up beds or ridges (resembling the high-backed lands so 
well known in ceitain districts); that the diainage should be 
deep and thorough, and the subsoiling perfectly accomplished; 
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4. the slope the beds should vary with the character of 
Ae land, a sharper fall being obviously needed on loose soda 
than on more letentive ones;—these aie principles upon which 
competent authoiities ma^ now be considered agiced But 
there are still many subjects which, nevertheless, aie warmly 
disputed by the ablest and most experienced men laking 
results^ howevei, as his mcasu^’e of success, the tyro in sewage- 
iarming will do well to devote himself to the considciation of 
the systems piactised upon the most notewoithy farms; and 
keeping in mind his own special case will consider the 
economy, the scientific piactice, and the results of these systems 
in all their details. 

Perhaps no sewage-faim in England offers a better example 
for the study ol this subject than Mi. Hope’s, near Romford, 
That gentleman may indeed be considered one of the fust who^ 
recognising the vast impoitance of the question, set himself to 
work out Its piactical solution with an earnestness and intelli¬ 
gence which have gicatlj advanced our previous knowledge of 
the subject. 1 or ten jeais Mr. Hope has thrown all the energy 
of an active life into the working out of the problem we are con¬ 
sidering, and for the same period he has never hesitated to do 
battle on behalf of a cause which he has espoused with such 
hearty zeal, with all comers who, iii his opinion, violate the 
principles—engineciing, scientific, or economic—upon which 
sewage-farming should be conducted. In Breton’s farm the 
stude nt may not only see one of the most successful examples of 
sewage-agricultuie, but may acquire more exact knowledge 
of the quantity, qualitj, and details of application of sewage, 
than he is likely to obtain from those who have not made such a 
special study of its vaiied and peculiar details. 

By Ml. Hope’s kindness, I am enabled to give a plan of this 
farm ; and, as the svstem upon which it is laid out embodies the 
experience and obsei\ation of several years, those inteicsted in 
the subject cannot fail to derive fiom its consideration the know¬ 
ledge of many piactical points which deserve attention. 

Mr. Hope is an advocate of narrow beds or lands, and the 
whole of Breton’s farm is laid out upon this sjstem; the beds 
being 15 feet wide on each side of the central cariiei, or 30 feet 
over all. The advantages which aie offered bv the achiption of 
this plan arc various and considerable; but I will allow Mr, 
Hope to tell in his own words his reasons for, and Ins mode of 
carrying out, his own piinciples 

“I took,” sa^s Ml. Hope, “a lease of the sewage of the town 
of Romford, together with a farm of 121 acres. 1 he town had 
alieady farchased the faim, constructed the outfall sewer to it, 
and erected pumps and engines. I entered on the faun in 
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September, 1869, and at once set to work to make a clean sweep 
of existing divisions and obstacles, that is, hedges, ditches, banks, 
trees, &c., in order to be able to remodel the entire surface. The 
boundary of the farm was more or less irregular, as are the boun¬ 
daries of all farms. One of my principal objects was therefore so 
to arrange the distribution of the sewage as to be incommoded to 
the minimum possible extent by these irregular boundaries. Of 
course all farming, if it is to pay, has to be conducted by the aid 
of horses or steam. But neither horses nor steam can cultivate 
the land unless in parallel lines, which must also be more or 
less straight. 

“ As regards the system of sewage distribution by means of 
the ridge and furrow, this necessity of horse or steam cultivation 
offers no difficulty, as nothing is more simple than to form a low 
ridge by means either of the horse or of the steam-plough; but 
clearly it would not do to have divisions, whether consisting of 
roadways or main distributing-channels, running in such a 
manner as to interfere with those lines of cultivation. Of course 
the easiest and simplest way of distiibuting a liquid over a given 
area of surface would be by a seiies of diverging main channels, 
with minor radiating branches. But such a s} stem would render 
cultivation by horse or steam power absolutely impossible. The 
main distributing-channels must clearly be either parallel with 
the lines of cultivation, or they must intersect them as nearly at 
right angles as possible. 

‘‘ A reference to the accompanying map will show how I have 
carried out these piinciples on my Romford farm. The highest 
land on the farm is at Plots A and U, Irom which it slopes gradually 
down to a contour line a little above the engine-house. From there 
it falls much moie rapidly down to the little valley by the side of 
the river, forming, in fact, a steep hill-side. The comparatively 
flat land above and below this hill-side is all laid out or is now 
being laid out, as indicated by the small black lines, in beds, on the 
ridge-and-furrow system, each bed being 30 feet wide. The 
hill-side itself is ploughed hoiizontally with a turn-wrest plough, 
and then with a doublc-mouIdboard plough thrown into little 
ridges, as if for potatoes, also horizontal. The sewage is applied 
to this hill-side from a carrier running along the top, the hori¬ 
zontal grooves of the double-mouldboaid plough effectually pre¬ 
venting the liquid scouring away the eaith fiom the plants. On 
this system, Italian lye-grass cannot, of course, be giown, nor 
can cereals; but the slope of the hill-side is far too rapid to 
permit of the application of any liquid by irrigation if the 
surface were left smooth ; this is therelore no drawback. 

“ It will be observed that a roadway leads to every plot and 
to each bed in every plot; also that the land is so laid out that 
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the beds abut, as far as possible, on tbe irregular boundaries of 
tbe farm, so that they may not interfere with the parallel lines 
of cultivation. I fixed the width of the beds at 30 feet, after a 
number of very careful experiments to ascertain what was, all 
things considered, the best and most convenient width of bed for 
the economical distribution of sewage; and this bed combines 
other great advantages not connected with irrigation ; for the 
area of a bed is at once obtained in square yards with absolute 
precision by measuring the length and multiplying by 10. 
This, for selling market-garden crops, is a very great convenience. 
The half-bed of 15 feet from ridge to furrow is also a conve¬ 
nient width for harrowing, rolling, drilling, mowing, or raking 
^in twice,’ as the farmers say. 

‘‘ The sewage is delivered on to the farm by gravitation some 
20 feet below the higher portions of the farm. In order to reach 
these, I put up a sheet-iron trough on wooden legs, which reaches 
from the engine-house to various parts of the farm, where the 
level of the ground admits of the sewage being carried on in 
ditches, or carriers formed in low earth banks and lined with 
concrete. The concrete carrier is the best, but of course after a 
certain height it becomes too expensive and wastes much l^nd by 
its spreading base; hence the substitution of iron. Both are so 
constructed as to distribute the sewage to the minor gutters in the 
beds passed on the way, if desired, as well as to convey it to more 
distant parts. This the infinitely more expensive pipe U'»» d in 
some places would not do,”* 

The map annexed, and Mr. Hope’s description, will give a very 
clear idea of the mode which has commended itself most highly 
to modern authorities, but about the smaller details of which 
there is yet some dispute. The catchwater system, 1 have before 
said, }et finds its defenders, but it seems far better adapted for 
simple irrigation than for the utilization of sewage. This mode 
is so generally understood that it is unnecessary to explain its 
operation ; but it seems a self-evident proposition that sewage 
delivered over successive areas or beds cannot equally and satis¬ 
factorily iriigate them alike. This latter, howe\er, should be the 
object, if any adequate money letuin is looked for. Every ton 
of sewage should be carefully husbanded, expended where it is 
required, and by no means allowed to run to waste, as «'ome of it 
inevitably must, in the beds which it at first reaches, under the 
catchwater plan. 

The cost of the preparation of land will of course vary 
with circumstances and localities. At Aldershot, where much 
of it was levelled at great expense, it probably was not less 

♦ * Sewage Irrigation.’ A lecture by W. Hope, V C, p. 11. Stanford, 1&71, 
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than 40/. or 50/. an acre, an outlay, however, in that case amply 
repaid. At Bedford (a successful example of sewage-farming), 
it did not exceed 10/. per acie, including covered earthenware 
carriers. It will probably be found, where suitable land is 
selected, to range Irom 10/. to 20/., and to average 15/. per acre. 
This sum will not include the convejance ot sewage to the 
farm, nor the erection of pumping machinery for its elevation 
to the height requisite for its distiibution. 

Extent of Land required. 

The quantity of land required for the disposal of all the sewage 
of a town should be a serious consideration; and the farmer will 
be ise to provide land according to the estimated increase of the 
population. He will, however, have very considerable difficulty 
in deciding at the present time upon the acreage of land which 
ought to be put under sewage. For the pui ijication of the sewage 
has been hitheito far more studied than its utilization. This 
fertilizer, of which we are beginning at last to understand the 
true value, has hitherto been treated as waste, and much land 
has been occupied simply for the purposes of filtration. The 
capacity of the soil in this respect is well-nigh unlimited. 
The Rivers Pollution Commissioneis give it as their opinion, 
that 5 acres of land, drained 6 feet deep and thoroughly 
well, will suffice for the puiihcation of the sewage of 10,000 
persons, if it be only divided into equal plots, each of which 
shall receive the sewage of six houses. The object of the 
sewage-farmer will be, of course, to spread it over the largest 
area compatible with remuneration ; the prevention of waste 
and the extraction of nitrogen will be his chief cares. Hope¬ 
less, indeed, may he be of the realization of any pecuniary result 
should he select such a farm as Barking for his model. At 
that place, if Mr. Morgan’s method of calculation be reliable, 
the sewage of no less than 335 persons was poured over every 
acre in 1870. The opinions of practical men now point, how¬ 
ever, to 50 or 60 as the number of persons who can beneficially 
contribute to each acre. As a matter of fact, at least double 
that number yield ammonia to most of our sewage-farms. At 
Croydon 100, at Bedford 140, at Banbury 80, and at Aldershot 
80 individuals thus contribute; but Mr. Hope, with the light of 
recent experience, descending from 50 to 40, from 40 to 30, and 
from 30 to 20, is now strongly of opinion that the latter number 
represents something like the normal proportion of human beings 
whose sewage should be disposed of per acre ; and for this simple 
reason, that he is sanguine enough to believe that by proper 
ii\anagement the whole of the nitrogen derived from such a 
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number of persons can be restored through the soil, that only 
our present ignorance prevents our securing crops which will 
pay for such an application, but that vegetation is unable bene¬ 
ficially to appropriate a greater amount. With such difTerences 
of opinion, enough land should at any rate be secured; and, for 
reasons which I shall presently enter into, I think the farmer 
should not estimate more than 40 or 50 persons to the acre, and 
possibly less than either of those numbeis. 

The quantity of water supplied to the population will deter¬ 
mine approximately the strength and amount of sewage on 
which he has to depend, assuming that the storm-water is 
excluded from the sewers, and that they do not receive land- 
drainage to any extent. It is almost impossible for the farmer 
to deal satisfactorily with sewage which will be infinitely 
increased in quantity (at the same time that it is diluted in 
strength) when he least requires an addition in such a shape. 
Nevertheless, so little attention has been paid to this important 
point, that at Bedford, where the supply of water to the inha¬ 
bitants reaches but 150,000 gallons daily, the average quantity 
of sewage which reaches the pumping-station is no less than 
600,000 gallons. At Warwick the sewage amounts to double 
the quantity of water supplied to the population ; and at Dover, 
with 1,000,000 gallons of water-supply, the discharge from the 
sewers amounts to 3,500,000 daily. Where each inhabitant is 
supplied with 30 gallons of water per diem, a total of 50 tuns per 
head per annum will be available for sewerage purposes ; and, as 
this is a fair and liberal but at the same time not excessive 
supply, we may take it as a basis for our calculations on the sub¬ 
ject. This quantity, where 50 persons contribute to each acre, 
will give a supply of 2500 tons of sewage per acre per annum, 
equivalent to a vertical depth of 25 inches, which, in dry districts, 
will fully equal that of the rainfall; while taking 100 persons 
as contributors, no less than 5000 tons of sewage, containing 
ammonia of the value of upwards of 40/. per acre, will have to 
be disposed of, and, I need hardly add, in a great degree wasted. 

But unsatisfactory as is this prodigality, far greater quantities 
than even the latter are lavished at present upon some sewage- 
cultivated land. When Mr. J. C. Morton published his ‘ Agri* 
cultural Experience of 300,000 tons of North London Sewage’ 
in 1867, he estimated that at Barking 100 tons of sewage would 
be required to produce one ton of rye-grass over and above the 
natural and unassisted growth of the land. What have been 
the facts? In 1870, a year of exceptional drought and heat, no 
less than 314 tons of sewage were used for every ton of grass cut; 
while in one instance the prodigious quantity of 450 tons was 
applied for each ton of grass produced I That is to say, 11,500 
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tons of sewage were used per acre for the production of 23^ tons 
of grass (the actual yield where this extraordinary irrigation was 
carried out). As, however, it is almost impossible to believe 
that this represents an^ thing but a very exceptional state of things, 
I prefer to draw attention to the amount of sewage applied over 
the whole farm upon rye-grass. This, in the year alluded to, was 
8688 tons per acre, which resulted in 27J tons of rye-grass for 
cutting; in other words, 314 tons of sewage to 1 ton of grass. 

Now, the average rainfall of this district of Essex scarcely 
exceeds 21 inches annually, and may be taken at 17 inches for 
the growing period from February to November. In 1870, a 
deficiency existed in those months of not more than 6 inches; 
and taking an inch of rainfall to amount to 100 tons per acre, as 
it does approximately,* we have the fact that a deficiency of 
rainfall of 600 tons, leplaced by 8688 tons of sewage (or in other 
words 14 times the amount of the deficiency), was only equal 
to the growth of a crop of grass representing two-thirds of an 
average of that grown upon sewage-cultivated land ! These facts, 
taken from Mr. Morgan’s Report for 1870, are very discouraging. 
Assuming that much of the land upon which the grass was 
grown would have produced no crop at all under the burning 
sun of last summer, in its natural state, it yet seems incredible 
that upwards of 7 feet in vertical depth of fertilizing liquid, 
yielding nitrogen of the value of 70/. and upwards per acre, 
should bring forth such a miserable return. I have belore said 
that there are quicksands which the sewage-farmer must avoid, 
as well as beacons which should guide him; and I think these 
figures (assuming their correctness) conclusively prove tliat the 
greatest waste may be accompanied by insignificant results, and 
that the selection of land should be a matter of much fore¬ 
thought and caution. 

Crops. 

The crops which have already been cultivated under sewage, 
with more or less success, are legion. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether any plant would not to some extent pay for its applica¬ 
tion. I need not spend time, therefore, in the enumeration of such 
plants, herbs, roots, and fruits as may be seen by any visitor to 


* The following Table may be useful to those who wish to estimate the weight 
or bulk of rainfall or sewage per acre. It is extracted from Mr. G. J. Symon’s 
‘ British Rainfall,’ 1865 
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a sewage-farm. Suffice it to say tliat any ordinary farm-crop can 
with certainty be grown, and that garden products will revel in 
the congenial richness and moisture of the land. This lattei 
description of produce will undoubtedly yield far larger returns 
than any farm-crop, provided a satisfactory market can be 
found ; but except in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, or 
any very large towns, it may be questioned whether the market- 
garden branch of the farmer’s business will not be the most 
hazardous, and whether it will in all cases prove so remunera¬ 
tive as some sanguine persons have led us to believe. It is plain 
that the easy access to some rather populous place, which he 
will in most cases enjo}", the considerable rent and other charges 
upon his land, and the superiority of his produce in this depart¬ 
ment, will all tend to induce him to cultivate some considerable 
portion of his farm with crops of this description; but it is also 
evident that the cultivation of 400 or 500 acies as market-garden 
would be completely out of the question, if dependence must be 
placed upon such consumption as a town of 20,000 or 25,000 
inhabitants would afford. The addition of such an area to the 
land already tilled for this purpose would swamp the market. 
When sewage-farming is better understood maiket-gardeners 
may be eager each to occupy his plot upon the farm, but in 
the mean time, with a large area of land under sewage, and a 
limited demand for such produce, other crops which are in 
greater request must continue to be grown. The growtli of 
cereals and of roots, <Scc., must not therefore be discouraged, for 
in these the sewage-farmer will find his most certain market, 
though not his most remunerative return, I shall proceed to 
discuss the claims of a few of these crops to his consideration. 

Italian Rye-grass ,—This plant has hitherto deservedly enjoyed 
a foremost place on all sewage-farms. There is none better 
adapted for the cleansing of sewage, and this, with its easy culti¬ 
vation and immense yield, makes it one of the most reliable and 
valuable of any crop upon the list. From 40 to 50 tons per acre 
can with certainty be produced in 14 months from a well laid 
down and well managed plot of this grass. It should be drilled 
in August or September, receive a light sewaging, and be cut 
once during the autumn, and, under favourable circumstances, it 
will bear five, six, or seven cuttings during the next season; after 
which, in most cases, it will be better to break it up. Until 
recently, it was almost invariably allowed to remain down two 
years, under the impression that, as a perennial, it should stand 
at least that time without exhaustion. I believe that nearly 
all sewage-farmers have now agreed that one year is all that 
it is safe to reckon upon for a full crop. On a number oi 
farms which I visited during the spring of the present year, I 
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have found in nearly every case the second year’s crop patchy 
and variable, and evidently much affected by the winter. Mr, 
Hope informs me that if cut at the proper time, and never allowed 
to seed, it will make a total growth of 150 to 200 inches in the 
time 1 have named. For every one of these inches a weight of 
half a ton per acre will be produced, so that 75 to 100 tons per 
acre are within the limits of its capabilities of production. 
Although the latter figure has perhaps nevei been attained, au¬ 
thentic instances of the former are not wanting. It is plain that 
a plant possessing such manifest advantages to the sewage-farmer 
vrill be likely to hold its place in his rotation, since under proper 
management there can be no fear of the successful disposal of 
his crop. I put entirely on one side the cases where it has been 
grown and found unsaleable, as such a state of things could 
•only arise from bad management. The grazier who should 
neglect to piovide a sufficiency of live stock for the consumption 
of his grass, would not hold a very high place in the estimation 
of his fellows; neither would I take as an example the sewage- 
farmer who neglected to find mouth or market for his pro¬ 
duce. It is much to be desired that some really satisfactory and 
efficient artificial means could be devised for the turning of large 
crops of this kind into hay. An invention of this description 
would add immensely to the value of the sewage-farmer’s pro¬ 
duce ; and there should be little doubt that such difficulties as 
now exist will speedily be removed whenever a serious demand 
arises for such a machine. 

Mangold .—This is another of the mainstay crops of the irri¬ 
gator, well repaying considerable applications of manure. Easily 
stored, readily saleable, and wholesome in use through the whole 
of the spring months, it is no wonder that large breadths of 
it should be found in cultivation on most sewage-farms. The 
irrigator possesses such facilities for its successful that 

it may be questioned whether this mode of cultivation has yet 
received all the attention it deserves. It is generally drilled in 
May and sewaged freely as soon as above ground, and by this 
means crops of 40 or 50 tons are easily secured. The advantage of 
planting would be the clear gain of nearly two months to the land, 
which might have already borne a crop of early potatoes or other 
produce before its occupation by the mangold plant. I would not 
■place the limit in the yield of this crop at the tonnage I have named. 
1 believe 60 or even 70 tons per acre are quite within the culti¬ 
vator’s reach; indeed such amounts have been produced under 
ordinary tillage ; and when it is remembered that roots at two feet 
.apart, and of an average weight of one stone (14 lbs.) each, give a 
'Crop of 68 tons per acre, I think that with the advantage he pos- 
jsesses of absolute certainty of plant, and with his command of 
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liquid manure, the skilful cultivator need not despair of obtain¬ 
ing^ at least such a result. But it may be questioned whether in 
all cases it is advisable to rely wholly upon sewage fur the 
raangord crop; a dressing of phosphatic manure, followed by 
irrigation later in the season, might yield results superior to 
those obtained by the operation of the latter manure alone. The 
irrigation of the plant early in the season may do quite as much 
harm as gor'd. It is possible to starve a plant as well as to feed 
It b^ the us>e of large quantities of liquid in cold weather. On 
lich and lieavily manured land, the agriculturist well knows that 
hardly anv amount of drought and heat affects the mangold crop, 
provided the plant is fully established and the land deeply sub¬ 
soiled : the magnificent crops obtained in 1868 and 1870 attest 
this. Could the cultivator of this description of land rely upon 
some of the advantages possessed by the sewage irrigator, it is 
probable that he would more than vie with him in the abundance 
of his protluce ; but no hglit-land cultivator can hope to approach 
without sewage the production of him who has it at command. 

Stigar-heet has lately received some attention in this depaitment 
of agric ulture; but it is to be feared, from the expciimental crops 
at present tested, that a deficiency of saccharine matter exists in 
roots grown under sewage. If, however, lurther experience 
should suggest the means of overcoming this difficulty, the im¬ 
portance of this crop could hardly be exaggerated, as large yields 
could with certainty be secured; and the success of beelioot- 
sugai manufacture in this country is no longer a matter of con¬ 
jecture. 

Cabbage —The well-known greediness of the Brassica tribe lor 
lich ammoniacal manures and deep cultivation sufficiently ex¬ 
plains the gi eat success of this ci op under sewage. 1 m mense prices 
have been obtained during the past few years for such varieties as 
meet the wants of the market; and in 1870,—a season when few 
ordinary gardeners (ould show a plant of this valuable vegetable— 
sewagc-faimers realized in some cases not less than 701. per acre 
for their produce. At Barking a crop of Col lards, which had 
occupied the ground but three months, fetched 73Z. per acie, 
and similar instances are not wanting. Moreover, the succulence^ 
and tenderness of sewage-grown cabbage is well known. “ Joost 
lik’ a bit o’ marrow,” was the character given of his cabbage by 
the bailiff of a well-known sewage-farm. Mr. Hope, at the 
Fanners’ Club in 1870, mentioned a case which sufficiently 
illustrates the superioiity of cabbage grown by this method to 
that produced in the ordinary manner: 600 dozen of this vege¬ 
table were sent to Covent Garden in one day, half of which were 
cultivated without and half with sewage. The 300 dozen ot 
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sewage-grown cabbage were bought at once for 14c?. per dozen; 
the remainder went off very slowly, first at 8c?., then at 6d., per 
dozen, and were with much delay disposed of. There should be 
no difficulty in growing 40 or 50 Ions ol the large cattle-cabbage 
to the acre, and such a yield would afford an ample return to 
the grower. 

It is almost needless to say that Carrots and Parsnips are 
easily cultivated, and that very laigo crops of them have been 
obtained. 

Potatoes ,—The cultivation of this plant has much increased 
of late >eais upon sewage-farms. Its ready sale and facility of 
storing will account for this, and though; on the one hand, we 
have no evidcnc'e of the production ol supeiior crops under irri¬ 
gation to those obtained by other means, it does not seem, on 
the other hand, that this mode of cultivation renders the plant 
more subject to disease. Perhaps we have hardly experience 
enough, at present, upon the latter point; but, on two well- 
known sewage-farms at least, I have been assured that a diseased 
tuber has not been seen, though its cultivation has ])iocceded for 
some years. The short time that the early varieties occupy 
the land should render them objects of special attention to the 
sewage-farmer, and he will probably find it to his advantage in 
many cases to substitute a ceitain breadth of jiotatoes for some ol 
the above-mentioned crops. I shall have occasion to allude to 
this subject further on, and as the cultivation ol this plant under 
sewage in no way diffeis from its ordinaiy cultuie, I need only 
thus briefly call attention to its utility to the sewage-irrigator. 

Cereals .—I now turn to the cultivation of Cereals, and the con¬ 
sideration of the question whether they can take th(4i place in the 
routine of an irrigated farm. The attention of those interested has 
for some time jiast been given to this problem, for upon it hangs 
another connected closely therewith, and one whi( h some* day or 
other must foice itself into prominence. Unless giain ciops 
can be cultivated successfully, I confess I do not look upon the 
establishment of sewage-farms on an extensive scale with any very 
sanguine expectations of immediate success. The keeping ol large 
numbers of stock must, I am persuaded, eventually become a 
chief part of the business of the sewage-farmer upon all extensive 
occupations ; but without straw this would be impossible. More¬ 
over, I firmly believe that the use of sewage as an auxiliary 
to other manures will extend, and that farmyard-dung will be 
hardly less valued Ijy the sewage-farmer than by the ordinary 
agriculturist. There are certain crops (onions, lor instance) 
which have already proved their partiality for such a mixture; 
and it is plain [that on many descriptions of soil (though perhaps 
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not on all) the benefit to the condition of the land from the use 
of straw-manure must be considerable when the constant wetting- 
is taken into account. Furthei, by the use t)f dung the area 
of land under sewage may be increased, since the former 
manure can in some cases be reserved for ciops to which (at 
least in certain stages of them) iirigation is undesiiable. Gieat 
stress must be laid upon this point. The market for milk, 
meat, and com is unlimited ; the sale of the other produce of 
the l.iini is lestiicted b}' a variety of circumstances. The 
favouiite theoiy of some authorities, that sewage and sewage 
alone is needed for the produc tion of every kind of ciop, will hardly 
bear oiamination. Gianted that such is the case, the question 
ina^ be asked, what is the actual nasit of nitrogen in the pi educ¬ 
tion of ceitain crops? and how is that waste to be accounted for, 
except by the excessive application of htjuid ? Heretical as the 
opinion may be, I am pcisuadcd that no theory as to the suffic icncy 
of «in} one kind of manure will be allowed long to stand in the 
way of thepiactical faimei, but that if the union of these manures 
should piove as benefic lal upon sewage-farms as that of others has 
alread} done to oidmiry agiiculturil land, a gieat advance will 
hav e bee n made in the applic ation of the s} stem upon an exten- 
she scale. 

The natural tendency of cxtessiie applications of liquid to a 
soil containing an appreciable amount of aluminous matter i«! to 
lendci it sticky, and, as it clues, luinp;y and hard of cultiva¬ 
tion. On the other hand, thi‘ tcndcnc}^ of faimjard-dung is to 
open it and lendci it fiiable, pcivious to lainfall, and geneially easy 
of tillage. The teiin “velvet^,'’ wcdl known to gardeners, suffi¬ 
cient!) c'xpiesscs this most dc‘siiable condition—a state in which 
e\ei} fibre and lootlet gets free pla 3 ,and the perfect development 
of the jilaiit is thercl)) assured. It must be distinctly undei stood 
that nothing has >ct been done with sewage which has not been 
also ac c omplished w ithout it. Gieat crops and fabulous proc eeds 
hare, indeed, been realized b) its aid, bat returns lull) as large 
have also been reaped by the use of London or other dung. Its 
value as an aid can haidh be estimated, foi it ma;) often be the 
means of saving ciops which no leasonable expendituie of time 
or monc'y could otheiwise picseive; but man) maiket-gardeners, 
in the environs of London espetiall), where their business is 
conducted with piodigious skill, could probabl) show gieater 
aveiage letuins than any sevvage-laimer has yet been able to 
clemonstiate. 1 do not speak of the expenditure, nor do I allude 
to the excoptional ciops with which exceptional seasons will some- 
timc's reward the one kind of c ultiv atioii and sometimes the other. 
I only assert that sewage applied in unlimited quantities has not 
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yet been proved superior to other manures also administered 
without stint It is in the manner of its provision to the soil that 
the chief benefit lies. doit Hie la charrette de Vengraie'^ 

was the expression of the celebrated French chemist Dumas, when 
he saw the result of the Barking irrigation; and although we may 
not feel disposed to admit this in its fullest sense, we must allow 
that, for facility of application and readiness of command, sewage 
is incomparably superioi to other manures. In such sense water is 
undoubtedly the best dung-cait. 

Mr. Morgan’s experience, at Barking, last year, distinctly goes 
to prove that a good diessing of dung, followed by irrigation, is, 
at any rate, advisable in the case of onions. “ Even up to the last, 
the influence of the dung made itself apparent,” says that gentle¬ 
man, in describing the cultivation of a field of onions, the 
crop on which was sold on the land at 43/. per acre. 

The comparative smallness of the returns fiom corn compared 
with those from many other crops must not, therefore, be allowed 
too much to influence the sewage-farmer. If its cultivation can be 
made successful—if ceieal crops can alternate with green pioduce 
on some lands, and can be taken in succession on others—the 
moderate amount of labour required for their production, and the 
other advantages I have named, may well be set against the ex¬ 
ceptional returns from some other souices. It has been much 
doubted whether cereals can be made to stand up under large 
applications of ammoniacal manure in such a form. I fail to see, 
however, any greater difficulty to the sewage-farmer than to his 
brother agriculturist in this particular. Undoubtedly land may 
be so enriched that the prospect of a good crop of com in an 
ordinary season is hopeless. But successive crops or skilful alterna¬ 
tions should coriect such a state of things, and large crops of straw 
would represent an unusual value under his special circumstances. 
Moreover, what evidence we have at present goes to prove that, 
even on unfavourable soils, good crops of wheat or other cereals 
may be reaped ev en in successive years. There is now growing 
at Barking, on poor stony giavel, a crop of wheat, the fifth in 
succession. The soil is liot, poor, and naturally unfavouiable to 
corn; nevertheless, last )eai, the pioduce was 5 quarters 6 bushels 
of wheat per acre, and the total return (with straw) ID/. La, 8</. 
The present appearance (July) of the growing crop is also very 
satisfactory. In the same year a piece of wheat on ths same farm, 
to which sewage had not been applied, but on far superior land, 
yielded but quarteis per acre. At Romford, Mr. Hope has 
grown large crops of oats experimentally, and barley has also 
been so successfully cultivated as to demand further trial. If, 
then, under^ cereal cultivation sewage can be applied to a far 
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larger area of land than has hitherto been deemed practicable 
—if a considerable amount of the produce finds its own niaikc t 
in the mouths of cattle upon the farm, and if dung can be 
made available for such crops as especially need it—these, 1 
take it, aie substantial advantages, and such as are likel}‘to 
advance this mode of sewage utilization. It will not do to put 
the 15Z. an acre, which the corn-crop may be expected to pa}, 
in gross, against the far larger returns fiom occasional specu¬ 
lations in maiket-garden oi other produce, unless at the same 
time the fanner reckons the benefits to those other crops and the 
other advantages which are likely to accrue from the adoption of 
this method. 

I must not be understood as advocating, under all circumstanc''s, 
the growth of corn. In cases where stiaw is cheap, or where 
•stable manuie is procurable at a low price, it may be advisable 
to concentrate the liquid manuie upon a smaller acreage ; in such 
oases nearly all the advantages I have described might be 
reaped without the drawbacks. 

Modes of Chopping. 

Taking the hypothetical case of a farm of 500 acres receiving 
the sewage of a population of 20,000 persons, or at the rate of 
40 persons per acre, I will now endeavour to estimate what leturn 
may reasonably be looked for, were such a system as I have been 
describing cariied out. The amount of water-supply before men¬ 
tioned, VI7. oO tons per head per annum, would afford a total of 
1,000,000 tons annually for the irrigation of this farm ; or, in 
othei woidb, 2000 tons per acre would be at the disposal of the 
farmer over the entire area of his land. But if 150 or 200 acres 
of this could be cropped with corn, a much laiger supply woulcl 
be available foi the leinainder, since moderate application would 
only be recjulied for the cereals giovvn in succession, whilst those 
after cabbage, mangold, and similar produce, should require no 
irrigation at all. On the following page 1 have endeavoured to 
show that, at the present market value of sewage, a reasonable 
remuneration might be expected fiom the adoption of this course. 

I shall assume that, in the case in point, 200 acres are annually 
cropped with ceieals, 100 acies with rye-giass, 50 with mangold, 
50 with cabbage, and that 100 acres are devoted to market-garden 
crops. The following table and diagram will plainly show the 
couise of ci opping upon the 400 acres of jarm land, I will 
suppose the land divided into plots of 50 acres, each of which is 
represented by a column in the diagram ;— 
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Course of Cropping upon 400 Acres of Sewage-Farm, 

100 acies cereals after mangold ami cabbage. 

100 „ ccrcalfa after ceicals 

100 „ Italian ryc-grass after cereals. 

50 „ mangold aftei rye-gia&s 
50 „ cabbage after rye-grass. 

400 „ 

100 „ marbct-gaidcn section. 

Total .. 500 „ 


Diagram exhibiting succession of Crops upon the above 400 aoreai 
(Shift of four 5 ears ) 



50 Acres 

50 Acres 

60 Acres 

50 Acies 

1 60 Aens 

j 50 Acres 

50 Acres 

60 Acres 

Atrc 

lirstyear . 

1 Corn 

Com 

Corn 

Cora 

Mangold 

Cabbage 

Ryc-grass 

Rye grass 

= 4( 

.Second year 

Rye-grass 

Eye-grass 

Cora 

Cora 1 

Coin 

Corn 

Mangold 

Cabbage 

= 4( 

Third year 

Mangold 

Cabbage 

Rye grihs 

Ryt-graM | 

Com) 

Com 

Com 

Com 

= 4 ( 

rtrarth year 

Corn 

Com 

Mangold 

Cabbage 

Rye-grass 

1 

Rj e-grass 

Com 

Corn 

= 41 


It is plain that the above plan would offer many advantages; 
for, whereas cereal crops would never be taken more than two 
years in succession, a large proportion of them, and a convenient 
and moderate proportion of such crops as would be required for 
consumption upon the farm, would obviously reduce the diffi¬ 
culties of the disposal of the farmer’s produce to a minimum. 

I believe that a stock of 150 cows could well be maintained 
on such a farm, and I shall proceed upon the supposition that 
such is the case. I will first, however, remark upon the cropping 
of the land. 1 have taken, for the sake of simplicity, such well- 
known farm-crops as mangold, cabbage, and rye-grass, though 
there are others scarcely less entitled to the sewage-farmer’s 
favourable regard. For instance, upon a portion of the mangold 
land he would most likely grow carrots or parsnips, and potatoes 
might take the place of cabbage on such proportion as he chose 
of the land set down for the latter. I am only endeavouring to 
show, that with a town of 20,000 inhabitants, and with 100 
acres given up to market-garden produce, he should on the 
remainder cultivate such crops as he can either dispose of him¬ 
self, or find a market for without much trouble. The rye-grass 
should be sown as early as possible after the harvesting of the 
corn crops, the mode of cultivation being followed which has 
been before described. The land should be broken up in the 
November of the following year, and irrigated during the winter 
in readiness for the mangold and cabbage crops which are to 
follow. The cereal crops should of course take the place of 
these as soon as practicable. 
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Eeceipts from Sewage Farm— 500 AoREb. 


Fitock : 160 Cows in full profit; 30 Horses. 

Cereals .—200 acies wheat (or coricspondmc; value in other £. s. d. 

ceicals), 4i qrs. per acre, at 50s. 2,250 0 0 

Jlye-grass .*—100 acres, at an aveiage crop of 40 tons Tot.il 
cioj) 4000 tons, less 153 days' consumption of 150 
cons, at 11 ent ])er head per diem, fiom May 1 

to October 1. 2279 tons for sale, at 10s . .. 1,139 10 0 

C(d)haqe .—50 acies. Aveiage crop 40 tons per acre. Total 
Cl op 2000 tons, less consumption of cows, 1 cwt. 
each per dum foi 92 diys, fiom Octolxi 1 to 
Jinmryl. 1310 tons foi sih, at 155. . .. 907 1 0 0 

Hujigold .—50 acies. Avciage crop 40 tons pci acic. Total 
Clop 2000 tons, less consiim])tion ot cows, from 
January 1 to May 1, 120 di>s, at 1 cwt. each 
pci diem. Cl op loi salt, 1100 tons, at 15s .. 825 0 0 

jlJiIJ .—Fiom 150 cows in full juolil, aieia^ing uieh 12 qnaits 

pci diem, at 2r7 pci quirt .. .. .. .. 5,475 0 0 

Cons —Sold ofl ifter being milked 0 months, 150 x 2 = 300, 

at 15? pel head .. .. .. . .. .. 4,500 0 0 

]\Iiuk(t~(t odtn .—Poitioii of faim, 100 acies, at 80/ .. .. 3,000 0 0 

Totiluceipts.18,097 0 0 

Exi’Enditure on Sewage Farm—500 Acres. 

Ctopping 200 aens C<uah^ 100 at ks Ih/e-gra'is, 50 acies Cabbage, 

50 acres Mangold, 100 acres Marlut (Jarden. £. s. d 

Rent, lates and ta\(s on land, at 4/ per acie. 2,000 0 0 

Lalioui on com land, 200 acies, at 4/ ])ei acie . 800 0 0 

Ditto on m.ingold and cabliage land, at 6/ ])er acre . . 600 0 0 

Ditto on rye-gi iss laud, at hi. jxu acre. COO 0 0 

Ditto on market-garden, 100 acics, at 15?. 1,500 0 0 

Seed coin 2 bushels ot nhoat (oi its cqunalent), at 7s. .. 140 0 0 

Seed, e ibliagc and mangold, it 10s pci acie. 50 0 0 

Eye-grass seed; 3 bushels jier acre, at 7s. 105 0 0 

Seed on market-garden poition, at 2? per aeie . 200 0 0 

Implements, rcjuiis, and tiadesmen's bills .. . .. 500 0 0 

Hoise-kecpmg: 30 hoi scs, at 30?. .. 900 0 0 

Cake 01 com foi 150 coins, aNciaging 3 lbs. ]iei head jiei 

diem = 73 tons, at 10/. pel ton. 730 0 0 

Supeiphosphate, oi other artificial manure, 15 tons, at 5?. .. 75 0 0 

Hay for cows, 100 tons, at 5?. 500 0 0 

Coals tor engine. 150 0 0 

('ows in full piofit Ixuight in, 300, at 20/ G,000 0 0 

Loss on cow stock, avei igt 5 pei cent. 150 0 0 

Waste lands, roads, buildings, &c . allowance foi 40 acies, at 4/. _1 60 0 0 

Total gross e\]x?nditure . 15,160 0 0 

Interest on 10,000/. ci]nlal, at 10 ]xi cent .. 1,000 0 0 

Balance loi sewage, being at th( rate of a) ^ ^ ^ 

Iniction less than \d pei ton (*46488c/) .. f _ I _ 

18,097 0 0 


♦ If this crop should not find customers, the farmer must substitute on 40 acres 
some cdier crop of ready sale, such as potatoes. It must be remembered that the 
consumption of 30 horses has to be deducted from the portion set down as saleable. 
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A necessity would exist for the use of 600,000 gallons, or 
about 265 tons, of sewage per diem, duiing the winter as well 
as the summer months; and 100 acres of land broken up and 
divided into portions which should receive alternate floodings, 
would leadily accommodate that amount of liquid, even sup¬ 
posing none weie required in other quarters of the farm duiing 
that period. The question then arises whether this would suffice 
for the summer and hot-weather supply of 400 acies of land, 
for I assume at once that the 100 acres of cereals after giecn 
crops will reejuire none. It will be observed that in my figuies, 
on page 415, I have allowed lor the purchase of 15 tons of 
supeiphosphate or non-ammoniacal manuie, and by the applica¬ 
tion of this to the mangold, at the rate of 5 or 6 cwts. per acre, 
a vigorous start would be ensured to that plant, and the dangers 
which beset eaily irrigation would be ob\iated, at the same 
time that the supply ot sewage would be economized. Culti¬ 
vated in this manner, it can scarcely be doubted that an occa¬ 
sional application of 100 or 200 tons per acie during the summer 
and hot weather would be ample to maintain the strength ol 
the plant, and biing to matuiity a satisfactory crop. 

The cabbage might be planted in May or June, on land also 
prepared by copious iirigation, and this crop and the r^ e-grass 
would require a considerable pioportion of the available sewage 
to ensure a heavy return. If 100 tons of sewage should be equal to 
the production of one ton of glass (and I see no reason to doubt its 
power in chis respect under good cultivation), 400,000 tons would 
be the quantity lequired for irrigating 100 acres of ije-giass for 
the production ol 40 tons })er acre, and I will endca\our to esti¬ 
mate the quantity required for the different crops, and compare 
it with the amount at disposal. 

Tons of Sewage avadahle for application to Crops on Faun. 


Sewage iu Tons 

Ilyc-j:iiss 100 acres, .it 4000 tons i)(i atie .. .. 400,000 

Cal)bac];e, 50 .Kus, at‘2000 tons per .icie .. .. .. 100,000 

Matijjold, 50 acrf>, at 1000 tons pei .ici. 50,000 

M irktl-^ lulen, lOO acus, .it 2000 tons pei acic .. .. 200,000 

Wheat, loo acres, at 2000 tons pd acic. 200,000 

balance . 50,000 


Total. 1,000,000 


If it be objected that in these figures I have made no allowance 
for the inevitable winter waste in sewage, and that lor the eight 
months of giowth a total of about 666,000 tons only would be 
forthcoming, I answer that I recognise no necessity foi such waste, 
and that the land which receives the winter sewage should be 
laying up stores of ammonia which should be yielded up when 
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required. With the system of flooding grass land in winter 
I have no sympathy. I would scarcely deny that in some cases 
it may be unavoidable, but the destruction of all the fine clover 
and grasses, and the creation of a rank growth of coarse herbage, 
neither valuable for hay nor for pasture, is scarcely the way to 
ensure success in sewage-farming. 

One ot the chief sources of profit to the sewage-farmer is 
the growth of second crops, for which he possesses such spe¬ 
cial advantages. The 100 acres of garden-ground allowed lor 
in the above case will afford him ample scope for the exer¬ 
cise of his skill in this direction ; in case, however, he should 
be very eager of distinction in this line, there is no reason 
why potatoes or other early produce should not be taken !)efore 
the planting of some portion of the cabbage and mangold, and 
the figures 1 offer would be proportionally swelled by such 
additions to his crops. 

In concluding this part of the subject, I will remind the 
reader that 2000 tons of sewage per acre, which are allowed for the 
market-garden, wheat, and cabbage, severally on the above farm, 
are of the intrinsic value of 16/. 13.4rf., and that I have not taken 
into calculation the very large quantity of first-rate manure which 
the farmer will have at hand for certain of his crops. I will 
also direct attention to the great benefit which the intermission 
of irrigation for the period of one year, allowed by the above 
plan, must yield to most desciiptions of land. 

There are certain times of the year when an extra supply of 
liquid is very desirable, and when the dilution of the sewage 
beyond the point usually reached is a matter of considerable im¬ 
portance, independent of the fact that the effluent water is seldom 
free from all traces of ammonia. The interception of the puri¬ 
fied sewage can in most cases be managed with little difficulty’', 
and times may come when irrigation, with such a fluid even, 
may be beneficial. At Romford, Mr. Hope has found such dilu¬ 
tion absolutely necessary ; and at Aldershot pumping-machinery 
is in course of erection with a similar object. It will plainly, 
therefore, pay the sewage-farmer to conduct the drainage of his 
land to such a point that he can possess himself of this advan¬ 
tage at his option. 

Stock. 

With regard to the kind of stock most desirable upon a 
sewage-farm, I have little difficulty in pronouncing in lavour 
of cows. No one possesses the facilities for the production of 
milk that distinguishes the sewage-farmer. With an abund¬ 
ance of food of the most succulent and suitable character at 
command all the year round, he should be able, in this item 
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at least, to beat all bis rivals out of the field. At the price at 
which I have reckoned milk, viz. 8c?. per gallon, no doubt 
can exist of a market for every quart which he can pro¬ 
duce, and I would therefore urge its especial advantages over 
the production of meat. There can be no question that the 
supply of really pure and wholesome milk is by no means equal 
to the requirements of the population. It is seldom that the 
children of the poor in large towns can procure even a small 
quantity of this most nutritious food, to satisfy the requirements 
of their growth, whilst it is difficult to overrate its value in the 
increase of health and stamina to the labouring man himself. 
On public grounds, therefore, the production of this necessary 
in greater quantities is most desirable, and the sewage-farmer 
will find himself able to supply a much felt want with advantage 
to himself. 

I by no means presume to offer the above or any other plan as a 
model one; but, bearing in mind the necessity for the extensive 
cultivation of such crops as will best repay the application of 
sewage, I venture to offer this solution of a difficulty which at 
once besets the sewage-farmer (viz. the disposal of his produce) 
as not unworthy of attention. Tentative, indeed, as every 
attempt at a system must be with our present knowledge, I 
believe the above will be found to afford as satisfactory results 
as any method which has been already tried, 

MaRKET-GtARDEN. 

I shall not attempt an enumeration of the garden crops which 
experience has proved to pay so well on sewage-farms. I have 
said that almost any produce can be cultivated w ithout difficulty. 
With good management, and a good market, the return of 30Z. 
per acre which I have modestly stopped at, will probably be very 
much exceeded; but 1 have already pointed to the speculative 
character of some of these transactions. Nevertheless the more 
enterprising man will undoubtedly succeed better than his more 
easily satisfied neighbour. I am assured on good authority that 
double the amount named might easily be made, and is, in fact, 
realized not unfrequently by London market-gardeners. There is 
certainly no reason why, in the neighbourhood of the metropolis 
at least, the profits of the latter should not be equalled or even 
excelled. But as the minute and exact practice required for such 
results will hardly be attained upon so large a scale by the direc¬ 
tion, however energetic and skilful, of one man, I would by all 
means recommend the adoption of the plan followed at Aldershot, 
and suggest the sub-letting of plots upon this quarter of the farm to 
local gardeners, providing land and sewage alone. The fact that 
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barren sand there fetches 25Z. per acre for this purpose, proves 
the very large return which must be made from the land after 
the settlement of the labour bill. When once the benefits of 
sewage are fully recognized, and the quick growth, early matu¬ 
rity, and superior quality of vegetables cultivated by its aid 
established, there should be no difficulty in the disposal of a 
portion of the farm in this manner, and, perhaps, no more 
satisfactory course could be followed. 

Onions (of which the consumption—judging from the Essex 
fields — seems unlimited), lettuces of prodigious weight and 
splendid quality, asparagus of great size, celery of the finest 
growth, watercresses, spinach, cucumbers, vegetable-marrows, 
French beans, brocoli, and cauliflower—these are but a few of 
the ordinary sewage-grown vegetables; whilst, among fruits, 
strawberries, gooseberries, and currants, all seem coming into 
favour. Strawberries at Barking have realized 75/. per acre. 
There seems no reason, moreover, why beauty and usefulness 
should not go hand in hand, and why the florist, as well as the 
gardener, should not seek for aid from sewage. Roses espe¬ 
cially should repay cultivation remarkably well, considering 
their love of ammoniacal dressings ; and abundant luxuriance 
and bloom would almost certainly reward the florist’s efforts in 
this direction. 

Farmers have been accused, without sufficient reason, of being 
indolently regardless of the “ question of the day.” The pc rsons 
hitherto concerned principally have been the ratepayer and the 
engineer ; but now that sewage-farming is taking its place 
among the money-making expedients of the times, there is little 
fear of this taunt being any longer levelled against the agri¬ 
culturist. It is quite true that few farmers are possessed of the 
requisite engineering knowledge for the successful application 
of sewage to their land : it is quite true, also, that few engineers 
have entered fully into the practical difficulties which may 
embarrass the agriculturist by the adoption of their theories. 
It is the union of these disqualifications which has hitherto 
operated as a hindrance to success. The removal of these diffi¬ 
culties, united to the practical skill which distinguishes the 
English farmer, and the perseverance which the difficulties of 
his calling encourages, will reward him in sewage irrigation with 
gains which, if not equal to those of the mercantile man, can 
at least be looked at with as much satisfaction, whilst they do 
not partake of their speculative character. 

Such I believe to be, upon the whole, a fair exposition of the 
present state and prospects of sewage-agriculture. If it does not 
bear out all the high hopes with which it has been heralded 
into being, it at least invites the attention of the sanitary re- 
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former, the political economist, and, not least, of the afi^ri- 
culturist. To this latter it is a subject of paramount interest. 
Science can, and does, tell us what we put into the land: it 
remains to us to prove how, by the exercise of our craft, we can 
turn into food the valuable elements, too many of which seem at 
present to elude us in our efforts to recover them. 

1 must, in conclusion, express my great obligation to Mr. 
Hope, V. C.; Mr. Morgan; Mr. Bailey Denton, C.E.; and 
other gentlemen who have most kindly given me information, 
or permitted me to inspect their farms. 

Thorpelanfh^ Northampton, 

July '6rd, 1871. 


XVII.— Market-Gardening. By H. Eversiied. 

The quantity of vegetables eaten by all classes of society largely 
increased during the last century, and a much greater and more 
general advance in this direction has been made by the present 
and the last generations. The actual increase of population has 
also enlarged the demand for vegetables, and hence a new branch 
of agricultuial industry has been created. Fuller shows us the 
beginnings of market-gardening two hundred years ago; he 
wrote in 16G2, “Since gardening hath crept out of Holland to 
Sandwich in Kent, and thence into this county (Surrey) where, 
though they have given six pounds an acre and upwards, they 
have made their rent, lived comfortably, and set many people on 
work.” In the same Thames-side district, lying between Bat¬ 
tersea and Kew, this Flemish industry still flourishes on the light 
jsoil that suits it, and the Flemish implement of tillage or its 
substitute, the American fork, is used in cultivating the gardens. 
But it is only articles of limited consumption, such as cauli¬ 
flowers, radishes, asparagus, forced vegetables, <Scc, that are 
produced on this original site. The more common and necessary 
vegetables are consumed in such enormous quantities that more 
space, as well as implements of more power, are needed for their 
production. London, too, has encroached on the former scene of 
spade-labour, and the old market-gardens in Surrey have been 
devoted to a large extent to other purposes. 

East and west of London the soil is of very similar character, 
consisting of light land on gravel, equally suitable for vege¬ 
tables ; but in the east the subsoil is without veins of clay, and 
the district, therefoie, is without fruit-trees. The extension of 
garden farming in h^ssex, with horse-tillage and steam-cultiva¬ 
tion, in one instance, has been rapid. A wealthy grower of 
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vegetables is only lately deceased who was among the first to 
emigra^^e from the oldei site in Bedfordshire. He arrived in the 
new colony without capital, and without the skill to read or 
write a market-tall^, and lived to occupy a farm where more 
than 500 acres of vegetables were grown every year 

The Esse\ District. 

The Essex distiict extends from Stratford, bucks and mortar 
pcrmittinpr, to West Ham, and thence through East Ham, to 
Barking, Ramham, Dagenham, Hornchurch, and Romford. The 
parishes of A\eley and Purfleet aie at present, but may not 
long be, beyond the boundary of vegetable giowing They are 
now famous for eaily peas, and on June 10th tins }cai laige gangs 
of women were picking the fust ciop At R iinham strawberries 
were begun on the same day, and potato-digging had commenced 
a few da^s eailier The crops are all seven oi eight da>s earliei 
than the} would be undei ordinar} fuming, without the warm 
coat of manure. The subsoil of the 1 hames Valiev is a drift of 
sharp small flint, or gravel; it is geneially coveicd with gcxid 
light loam, which is in many cases seveial feet in depth, and is 
continually enriched by heavy diessings of dung Ihis light 
soil being peculiarly absoibent of air, heat, and moisture, and 
admitting of the rapid decomposition of organic matter, is 
natuiall} suitable for vegetables, and pioduces good crops of 
corn when, after a heavy green crop, it is not in too high con¬ 
dition Elms are the native timber-trees of the district, glowing 
in rows to a great height with leal) trunks, trimmed to icsemble 
monstious specimens of Jeisey cabbage-stems or Brussels sprouts, 
with a cabbage on the top. Near Ramham, however, there are 
several noble avenues of unmutilated tiees, which ornament as 
well as shelter the countiy The water-level is generally at from 
four feet to ten feet from the surface. 

This district takes most of the manure produced in the eastern 
part of London, and it supplies a large portion of the fresh, 
bulk) vegctibles consumed in the metropolis between spiing and 
autumn. The whole of the pioduce is sent by road, and, except 
near a river vvhaif, oi close to a station, the manure is brought 
by the waggons on their leturn fioin maiket The outLy on the 
farms, as will presently be shown, generally exceeds 20/. an 
acre, and re(|uires such a letuin as is yielded only by gaiden- 
crops and gaiden-farming. The giowth of corn has been almost 
abandoned. 

In this district of large gaiclen-faims the fields are seldom 
less than ten acres in extent, and are generally fiom twenty to 
forty acres. 
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In garden-farming there are no strict rules^ with regard to the 
succession of crops; the land is kept constantly under crop by 
sowing, or by replanting from seed-beds as fast as the fields are 
cleared. Cabbages may follow cabbages; and the loading of 
the maiket-waggon proceeds in one part of the field while the 
plough-teams and planteis are busily employed close by. On 
ordinary faims the necessity foi a legulai distribution of the 
laboui of the faim thioughout each peiiod of the year, and for 
alternating the ciops which produce manuie with those which 
expend it, lendeis a toleiably legulai lotation of crops desiiable ; 
but, as gaulen-faims employ five oi six times as much labour 
in propoition to their acreage, theii reseive force is laiger. 
Moreovei, they aie genei ally situated in the neighbouihood of 
large floating populations, and extia hands and extia hoises, at 
certain seasons of the year, can easily be obtained. The lest is 
accomplished by the purchase of dung. 

An appioach to a systematic lotation aiises from the ne(essity 
of keeping delicate subjects—such as onions and potatoes—at 
a distance of seveial yeais apait. Having already given 
examples of such successions, a few lemaiks on double crops, 
and the peiiods of planting and lemoving them, will suffice to 
show what can be done in lefeience to economy of time and 
giound. 

In the London district potatoes are followed by a second 
crop. The cailicst may be followed b} cabbages, the later by 
savoys, and the latest by “ collai els,” for bunching during the 
wintei months, when cabbages are out of season. Cabbages 
should not be planted much latci than the third week in June; 
they will then be sent to maiket in No\ ember. &a\oys are 
next pricked out from the seed-bed; and collards, which are 
planted almost at anj time when there is a piece of ground to 
spare, follow up to the end of August. 

On the 29th June and (ith July I was in fields where digging 
potatoes, manuring the land, ploughing, and planting cabbages, 
collards, and mangold, were proceeding without any delay. It 
was a little late for cabbages, but the frec|uent showers would, 
it was believed, enable the plants to start at once and rapidly. 
The land was dunged well and ploughed once with two horses, 
and the furrow was tender and crumbling. 

In dry seasons the transplanted crops require watering; and 
although iirigation generally is neglected, it is sometimes very 
beneficial to garden crops. A 5()-acre gardener, who grows 
celery, cauliflowers, and other crops, showed me a little rivulet 
running through his ground. It costs him 60/. a year; but, 
“when other grounds are scorched,” he said, “my garden is 
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as green as a leek I’* This year I am afraid he had to “eat 
the leek,” in consequence of the general abundance. It will 
give some idea of speed in gardens if I mention that cabbages 
planted in the second week in April afforded a first cutting this 
year on the 28th June. Another example of double crops is 
in the case of early cabbages, which are sent to maiket in April 
and May. A month before cutting them, the land being in 
good tilth, holes aie made in the rows with a spade, one hole 
between each cabbage ; a boy follows and plants potatoes, which 
are covered with the earth taken fiom the next row. This plan 
obviates the treading which occuis when the sets are planted 
between the rows. 

On the 19th June a large faim was shown to me where all 
the cabbages had been maiketed, and a consideiable breadth 
was in potatoes, planted in the manner desciibcd, and looking 
well. The cabbages had been planted 2 feet apait, and the 
potatoes weie of course at the same distance. They were regents, 
to be fidlowcd by some spiing-sown crop. Other examples of 
two and even three crops in a year occur in the gaidens near 
London, where certain \egetablcs of limited consumption are 
produced under spade cultivation, when there is no room for a 
plough. 

Peculiar virtues have been attributed to the spade as an 
instrument of cultivation, but the secret of the great fertility 
which follows the spade lies in the heavy dressings usually 
applied to the gardens. As an example of this kind of cultiva¬ 
tion, I visited a large garden of 40 or 50 acies, in the parish of 
Bermondsey, flourishing in the midst of smoke and vile smells. 
The larger pait of the garden is planted with radishes, cauli- 
floweis, and celeiy, taken from the same ground eveiy yeai; and 
the rotation is repeated eveiy year, with the precaution of 
mo>iiig the site of the rows of celery. These arc planted 5 feet 
apait, with two rows ol caulifloweis between them. The ground 
is dug in the ordinary way, once a year, in wintei, as soon as 
the celeiy is removed. One hundied tons of dung per acre are 
sometimes applied, at a cost of between 30Z. and 40Z. The 
radishes are sown in March; the cauliflowers, having been 
sown in October in frames, and protected from frost during the 
winter, are pricked out among the radishes; and the celery 
follows. 

Eight acres of rhubarb are cultivated with the five-tine steel 
fork. 1 was told, “ the more manure the more rhubarb.” 
Asparagus is forced by frames and hot dung. Plants of three 
years’ growth afford thiee weeks’ cutting, and are then destroyed; 
and a less price than Is, 6d, for a bundle of 105 does not pay the 
grower. 
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On the llth July a large bed was planted with collards and 
Walchcren brocoli in alternate rows, at 18 inches from row to 
row. The brocoli will be sent to market in November. There 
is a large fenced plot for cucumbers and vegetable-marrows. 

The very deep cultivation which is frequently heard of, and 
occasionally practised in agriculture with more or less profit, 
has not been lound desirable in market-gardens. The cabbages, 
greens, cauliflowers, brocoli, onions, potatoes, cucumbers, &c., 
which fill the markets of London, are generally grown on a 
7 or 8 inch furrow; and as a rule, only one furrbw is turned 
for each crop. In the case of subsoiling for late carrots and for 
parsnips, the object appears to be to give mechanical assistance 
to the root, to enable it to run down long and tapering. One 
of the most eminent growers of parsnips in the metiopolitan 
distiict cultivates 9 or 10 inches deep by means of a common 
plough, followed by a subsoil plough. A G or 7 inch fuirow 
is enough for two horses, and 3 or 4 inches are as far as the 
subsoiler reaches in a gravel loam with thiee hoises. Trenching, 
double-digging, bringing the bottom spit uppermost, and all 
those tricks of tillage described in gardening books, are lepu- 
diated by maiket-gardeners, who do not pay much attention to 
the “mine of wealth” which does not exist in gia\el subsoils: 
they seem to think that the souic*c‘s of wealth he in the dung- 
cart and in the judicious management of the upper spit. 

Mr. W. W. Glenny has been good enough to jiermit me to 
give an account of his gaiden-farm at Larking. It consists of 
150 acres of gravel loam, made rich and fiiable with manure, 
and kept in the highest state of cultivation. The farm is entirely 
ill vegetables, with the exception of 18 acres of permanent pasture, 
and IG of wheat, on the stifTest land, which is furthest from the 
railway station. 

At the time of my visit the acreage of the farm was thus 
appropriated:—Potatoes, 34; permanent pasture, 18; spring- 
sown and Lisbon onions, 15; cabbage, 12; red clitto, 2; seed¬ 
beds, 2; cairots, 7; paisnips, 9^; French beans, G; scarlet 
runners, 3; vetches and green food for horses, 4; paisley, IJ; 
willow and osier beds, 1^; wheat, 13; mangold, l|; peas, 8; 
aspaiagus, 1; men’s allotments, 1; cucumbers and marrow, 2 ; 
seeds, 1; buildings, roads, brook, and small crops, such as sage, 
&c., 11. 

Twelve horses are kept to cultivate the farm, convey the 
produce a distance of eight miles to London, and to cart manure. 
The sums paid for dung, exclusive of cartage, duiing the past 
three years have been—211/. ds. 3c/., 271/. IGj. 7</., and 278/. 
15 a\ 2cI, From 400 to 700 bushels of soot were also used in 
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each year. About one-half of the dung is purchased at 3«. or 
3/r. 6c?. a ton, and is drawn from London in the empty waggons ; 
the lemainder is bought at bs, per ton, at the railway station or 
the quay. Some other manures, including the spent hops from 
an adjoining brewery, are also brought on this farm. 

The live stock consists of a couple of milch cows, and 40 or 50 
pigs dining the winter. 

The labour bill, including beer, is 1500/., or 107. an acre. At 
the time of my first visit—June 17th—the number of labourers 
employed, including ten women, a wheelwright, and a salesman, 
was 35, and their wages amounted to 30/. a week. During the 
winter five women are employed preparing goods for market, 
bunching leeks, pulling and bunching greens, putting up 
onions, cScc. 

The implements of the farm, besides carts and market waggons, 
consist of common ploughs, a double-breasted or ridging-plough 
for moulding potatoes, beans, and peas, and some hand-drills. 
A small patent tool, which resembles a Dutch hoe put on wheels, 
must be mentioned, because its use shows the mechanical eflects 
of dung and good farming in making the surface friable. It is 
not uncommon for a man to push this little implement over two 
acies in a day, cutting up all the weeds between the wide lows 
of the garden crops. 

A willow-bed supplies bunching rods for t}ing the bunches of 
onions, greens, &c. The plants are set at 2 feet by 18 inc hes, 
and the bed lasts twelve years. Osiers of coarser habit are grown 
to make baskets for vegetables and fruit. I may note that the 
cost ol the baskets (with a few sacks) used on the farm exceeds 
50/. a year. 

Pal snips are one of the main crops which are successfully 
giown on this farm. The chief points to observe in their culti- 
A at ion aie—1st To sow on land that is least liable to wire- 
Avorms and the small creatures—probably slugs—which are said 
to be inAisible to the eye, and which soon make the parsnips so, 
by eating the young plants as fast as they appear; the remedy 
for slugs is soot, and the prevention is, sowing on land that is not 
liable to be infested. 2nd. To take precautions against having 
iorkc‘d parsnips, and to grow them of a fine, tapering, marketable 
shape by breaking the land well up and applying the manure to 
the previous crop. It is not perlect management to sow after 
corn, because the land is not then in sufficient heart and tillage; 
or after clover and grasses, on account of the danger of wire-woims 
and canker; or after potatoes, because potato-ground ought to 
yield a crop of greens after the potatoes are off, instead of lying 
idle till paisnips are sown. They generally follow late cabbages 
or savoys, which are cleared respectively in November and liom 
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Christinas till 1st March. In either case, the field is not touched 
until immediately before sowing the parsnips, and Mr, Glenny 
would prefer to plough, scaiify, and sow on the sam6 day, so that 
the seeds of the crop might start fairly with those of the small 
nettle, chickwecd, ^ass, and the shepherdVpurse, which are 
favourite weeds in maiket-gaidens, frequently escaping the con¬ 
tinual hoeing, and almost serving to establish in some quarters 
the theoiy of spontaneous geneiatioa Supposing the clearings 
of the savo\s to have been bunched by 1st March, as in 1867 (14th 
March in 1868, 20th February in 1869), the land is ploughed 
with two horses and subsoiled with three horses, and is thus 
moved and stirred to a depth of about 9 inches. It is then 
drilled with a hand-drill as early in March as the state of the 
%veather peiinits. Mr. Glenny objects to preparing the land in 
autumn, because it solidifies too much by the time the crop is 
sown. In garden-farming a stale furrow and a frosted surface aie 
not entirely appreciated, since the made soil of a garden-farm is 
effectually pulverised by manure and surface tillage. Parsnips 
are sown 13 inches apait in the rows, and the plant is singled at 
10 or 12 inches. The crop is hoed, singled, and kept clean for 
45^. an acre. The hoeing this year had cost, up to 21st June— 
First hoeing, 5s.; singling, 16^. 8d.; second hoeing, 6^. Frost 
does not injure parsnips. The roots are laised and sent to market 
from the field, and aie in season from November till the end of 
Lent, occupying die ground longer than any other crop. 

French beans often follow eaily cabbages, without dung. The 
last of the three successive sowings is made about 21st June. This 
delicate plant is impatient of fresh manure, and requires the prepa¬ 
ration of a perfect garden-tilth. Mr. Glenny always ploughs twice, 
and lor this and similar crops the land should be lightly rolled, 
to level it and to retain moisture. Drills are formed at 2^ feet 
apart by means of a small hand-plough, or marker, drawn by a 
man and a boy; women follow, and drop a seed at evciy 9 inches, 
and the diill is then covered by a man with a hoe. The plants 
are carefully hoed. French beans grow rapidly, and soon become 
what salesmen call “ old beans.’* In hot weather they should be 
gathered every other day, and they are cleared in about four pick¬ 
ings. The latest-sown beans are cut down by the slightest frost. 

Scarlet-runners are generally sown in the last week ol Apiil, 
after gieens. The land is ploughed twice, with an interval of 
two or thiee weeks. The rows should be 3 feet apart, and a seed 
is planted in every foot of the drill. Runners continue to bear 
until they are cut down by severe frost. When manured, tliey 
are liable to become too luxuriant in damp summers; they should, 
therefore, be planted on good land, without manuie. It does not 
pay to support them on sticks, except when they are grown as a 
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shelter for cucumbers ; and instead of givings them artificial sup¬ 
port, an upstanding habit is induced by continually topping the 
vine from the period of its beginning to ‘‘ run,” about the middle 
of June, 

Unless beans and runners are gathered wlten very young, they 
should be sorted before sending them to market, in order that the 
broad ones may be pricked out. 

Cabbages .—A second crop in succession was planted this yeai, 
on June 21st, after ploughing in a second and Jheavy coat of dung 
with a 7-inch furrow. After rolling the land a line is used in 
setting the plants, which are put in with a short dibble, at a 
distance of 22 inches by 20 inches. In the case of “ col lards,” 
which are planted 12 or 14 inches each way, a light roll after the 
plough is followed by the “ fiddle”—resembling a rake with four 
or five long teeth—dragged by a boy, to mark drills for the 
plants. 

Red cabbages for pickling are planted in October, a yaid 
apart in each direction, and occasionally collaids aie set pre¬ 
viously between the rows in which the cabbages will afterwards 
be planted. The catch crop is sent to market caily in spring, 
before the ground is required by the main crop. 

The courtesy of Messrs. T. and J. Mathews of East Ham, 
Essex, and Wandsworth, Surrey, enables me to descilbe the 
management of an extensive garden-farm, lying within seven 
miles of the General Post Office, and occupying a site lemark- 
able for historical memorials, and still more so for certain 
modern works. The Danes crossed it when they rowed up the 
Roding to Ilford, the Romans had a burial-place on it, and a 
few years ago the main sewer of North London was cairied 
through it These and other intrusions have cut up the farm 
to some extent, and perhaps it may some day be overwhelmed 
by works of trade and commerce. 

Acreage : (320 acres in the parishes of East Ham, Barking, and 
Little Ilford. Theie are about 420 acres of gravel loam and 200 
acres of alluvial land drained by “ sewers,” that is, open ditches 
which are under management and capable of being diained into 
the Thames at low tide. Situated in the valley of the Thames, 
within one mile of the river, and immediately opposite Wool¬ 
wich, this farm, like the rest of the garden district, lies on a 
flat. The nearest rising ground is at Epping, to the north, and 
Shooters Hill across the river. Technically, howoer, the farm 
is divided into the light land called “upland,” which is from 
10 to 20 feet above the watei-level, and rests on a bed of gravel, 
and the marsh land in Plaistow and East Ham Le^ els, which is 
below the water-level at high tide. Eighteen inches of dry mud 
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forms here a desirable locus statio for many kinds of vegetables^ 
though not for corn. Magnificent crops of common and red 
cabbage, ’parsnips, and long red mangold, are growing on a> 
surface that is only just out of the water at any peiiod ot the* 
year. Water oozes into the furrows, where deep ones are drawn 
here and there; it fills the intersecting ditches and the main 
sewers. Water, almost stagnant, and covered^ at this wainv 
season with a thick green scum of vegetation, bounds and pro¬ 
tects the fields ; and during the whole period of the growth of 
the crops it fills the subsoil at less than 24 inches from the 
surface. Hut the upper layer of this mud-bed is almost always 
dry, crumbling after a few hours of sun or wind into a solt, 
black eaith, which may be lifted in handfuls that leave no stain 
of dirt. 

The marsh land was converted from pasture by ploughing" 
15 }cars ago, and, alter a succession of such crops as I have 
named, with onions and potatoes, it is still so strong as tf> 
require but little manure, which in the case of parsnips might 
induce canker at the crown, and in the case ol onions might 
possibly bring on an affection called “ booting,’’ a term ex¬ 
pressing the situation of young onions when they slink away, or^ 
so to speak, “ sink down into their boots.” Onions are liable to 
be overcome in this way when sown too fiequently in the same 
field, or on a cold, stiff, unsuitable soil, or in an ungenial 
situation. The more artificial the treatment the nearer thc^ 
disease, and the cultivation of onions is certainly artificial when 
they leceive 50 tons of manure per acre; young onions, how- 
evei, in the condition described, seem to suffer from want of 
vitality rather than from an} specific disease. The size of the 
fields on the farm, geneially large, varies from 60 acres to 
4 acres. The elm is the native tree. The situation of the farm 
is anything but rural; and its surroundings, especially on the 
river side, are incongruous with agricultural operations, if not 
forbidding in their aspect. There are in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood enormous gasworks, jute-factories, docks, an arsenal, 
a forest of ships’ masts, and acres covered with tall chimneys, 
and, besides the noise of great industries and a large population 
all around, there is the roar of constant artillery practice at 
Plumstead Marsh. 

The average of rent, tithe rent-charge, rates, and taxes is, 
together, 5Z. 155. an acre, rates being about I 85 . to 2 I 5 . an acre 
in the several parishes, and tithes 14s. an acre. 

The number of farm horses averages about 50, varying from 
47 to 52. 

The yearly expenditure in manual labour is nearly 5000Z., or 
about 9 /. an acre. 
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The quantity of manure purchased yearly is about 10,000 
tons, besides bones to the value of 300/. The live stock at the 
present time consists of 25 bullocks, and 220 sheep to eat the 
aftermath. A large portion of the manure is brought fiom 
London by the waggons returning after ^ carrying gcxids to 
market 

The farm is divided into 540 acres of arable and 80 acres of 
grass land. About 160 acres produce two marketable ciops 
yearly, or, if it can be so expressed, 700 acres of crops aie 
^rown in each ^ear on the 540 acies. The principal crops, and 
the customary breadths of each, aie the following:—potatoes, 
200; onions, carrots, and paisnips, 130, cabbages, 90; coin, 
principally wheat, and turnip, cabbage, and other seeds, 50 , 
rhubai b, 20; mangold, 20; a variety of small crops and seed¬ 
beds, 30 

The second crops are collards, following potatoes, cabbages, 
or onions; potatoes following spiing cabbiges, mangold trins- 
planted alter cabbages up to about 10th July; and savoys and 
cabbages after any other crop removed in spring. 

The rules observed in cropping aie to apply heavy dressings 
to the gross-feeding crops; to place some others, such as onions, 
-at wide intervals in the lotation , to select the best land foi 
crops like cabbages and savoys, which recjuire strong land ; to 
keep the bieadth of potatoes within 200 acies; to use coin, 
which IS not a piying ciop, as a rest oi change for the land, and 
mangold as a cleansing crop, t, e , one which induces a healthy 
growth in the next crop. 

No rcgulir rotation is adhered to, but the following examples 
may be taken as an approximation of the system of cropping. 
1, potcatoes and greens; 2, paisnips or carrots; 3, marigold; 
4, onions and cabbages Or, 1 cabbage and savoys ; 2, parsnips 
or carrots , 3, onions , 4, potatoes. 

In orclei to give the readei a general idea of the distribution 
of the 9/ per acre per annum expended on labour, I shall notice 
the main items connected with each crop 

(1 ) Potatoes and Greens —The 1 ind is left unplougbed till 
March, It is, however, cultivated deeply in spring for this 
crop and lor most others. As the next year s crop ought not to 
be manured, the potatoes get an unusually heavy dressing, such 
as 30 tons of short manure pei acre, ploughed in with three 
horses and a 10-inch fuiiow in March The sets are planted in 
eveiy other furrow, at 18 inches by 15 inches in the row. Tiny 
are hoed and moulded in the usual way, and maiketed in June, 
July, and August. The potato-gang were lilting a large crop of 
early potatoes, exceeding 4 tons per acre, on July 7th, at 6s. 8c/. 
per ton, weighed in the field, and the haulm raked neatly into 
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wide rows. In a few days the price would be reduced, and the 
cost of lifting a heavy crop of 10 tons of late potatoes would be 
about 45. per ton. 

The ground is harrowed at the time of lifting the potatoes, and 
is immediately ploughed deeply, with three horses, for the collards, 
which are dunged heavily if they are to be followed by carrots, 
and are not manured if parsnips are to be the next crop. The 
plants are set one foot apart, at a Cost of 205. per acre for labour 
and 405. an acre for the plants, supposing one acre of seed-bed 
to plant 14 acres of collards. This crop is hoed several times. 
Bunching for market costs 45. 6d. per 20 dozen bunches. 

The collards having been removed during the winter, the land 
is cultivated deeply early in spring and ploughed 14 inches deep 
with four horses for 

(2.) Carrots or Parsnips. —As the cultivation of the latter is 
described elsewhere and that of the former does not require minute 
description, it will be sufficient to add that the Early Horn 
or James’s carrot lor bunching is sowed broadcast immediately 
after the plough. The hoeing and cleaning of this crop costs 
Messrs. Mathews 4Z. an acre. Taking up and bunching, which 
was in full progiess this early season in the third week in June, 
costs 85. per 20 dozen bunches, which is thus divided—the men 
taking up the loots, 25. ijd. ; the women washing them, I5. 8c?.; 
men bunching, »S5. Ad. ; cost of rods, 6c?. 

(3.) Mangold. —The land remains untouched till spring, and is 
then cultivated deeply and ploughed with three horses, turning 
in a large dressing of dung. On this farm it is an axiom, with 
regard to the application ol dung both to cabbages and to mangold, 
followed by onions, “ the more dung the greater profit40 tons 
are sometimes put on for mangold. The seed is drilled in rows 
2 feet apart, and the plants are singled at 15 inches in the row. 
Hoeing, setting out, and cleaning costs 25s. an acre; raising and 
clamping a crop of 40 tons 2r>5.* an acre. Owing to the expense 
of hauling the roots to London, mangold at I85. a ton is a less 
profitable crop on this site than it might be on a farm twenty 
miles from London, near a railway station. One reason for 
growing a few has been suggested; another is a commercial one, 
in connection with the obtaining of manure from cow-keepers. 

* This price is at least double what I have been accustomed to pay for securing 
40 tons of roots of greater size. I venture to refer to the cultivation of mangold 
by Mr. Drewitt, of Guildford, which is noticed m my Report of the “Farming of 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey,” in vol. 111 ., 1871, of the * Journal of the Bath and West 
of England and Southern Counties Agricultural Association.’ Mr Drewitt is 
famous for growing heavy crops at wide intervals; last year he paid only 8s. 6d. 
an acre for pulling, carting, heaping, and covering with straw a crop of 35 tons 
per acre, finding two boys to drive. Day wages at Guildford were 128., at East 
Ham 158 . a we&. 
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(4.) Onions ,—The land having been heavily manured for the 
previous crop, is ploughed deeply with three horses, sown with 
5 cwts. per acre of bone-dust mixed with guano, and scarified: 
10 or 14 lbs. of seed per acre is sown broadcast at the end of 
February, or early in March. The cost of hoeing and cleaning 
the crop is oZ. per acre, and bunching a great crop costs 40^. 

The spring crop of cabbages, sent to market in April, May, 
and June, is sown in the last week in July or first week in 
August, and planted at the end of September or early in October. 
The summer crop of cabbages is sown in succession, commencing 
in open weather in spring. The seed must not be sown too early, 
as the young plants become blind when frost-bitten. 

Mangold for transplanting is sown thickly in a seed-bed in the 
middle of April, or more usually it is drilled in rows one foot 
apart, with about 14 lbs. of seed per acre, and the alternate rows 
are afterwaids pulled for transplanting, which may be ventured 
on until the lOth of July, and costs 125. Qd, per acre at the 
distance of 24 inches by 12 inches. 

Three acres of Italian rye-grass, on the alluvial soil, with its 
roots reaching the water, yielded a second cutting 2 feet high 
on the 29th June this year—a result equal to what might be 
expected under irrigation. 

The Bedfordshire District. 

The Bedfordshire district lies in Biggleswade, Sandy, and 
adjoining parishes. The soil is a sandy or gravelly loam, of 
excellent quality when not too light or thin, resting on sharp 
gravel, sand, or sandstone rock. The river Ivel, formerly navi¬ 
gable, runs through the district, joining the Ouse at Tempsford. 
Water is generally found at a depth of 1(> feet. In order to 
shelter a level tract, rows of lofty elms, tiimmed into excessive 
ugliness, are allowed to disfigure the country in every direction. 
The same object might perhaps be attained, with agreement 
among proprietors, by the planting of fast-growing timber at 
salient points, to break the currents of wind, and the neighbour¬ 
hood might be ornamented as well as protected by such means, 
without injury to the crops. 

The district is not now particularly well situated for market¬ 
gardening; certain industries, however, cling to particular lo-* 
calities. Bedfordshire has long been famous, and a favourable 
soil, the railway, artificial manures, and skill together, have 
preserved its prestige, so that the labourers who come into the 
metropolitan district from all quarters in the hoeing season prefer 
to be called Bedfordshire hoers, and to enjoy the credit of having 
come Irom a noted district. 
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There are many garden-farmers occupying less than 10 acres, 
others occupy from 10 to 50 acres, and a few even more, and 
some are owners as well as occupiers. 

Spade labour is not resorted to, and the small farmers are 
accustomed to hire teams of horses when they require them. 
The crops are kept remarkably clean, and every kind of woik is 
well done; for the employer, instead of sending his men to their 
laboui, is in the habit of taking them to it and keeping them at 
it, his occupation being so small. 

Gaiden-larining is entirely dependent, here as elsewhere, on 
a supply of manure from outside the farm, consequently, at a 
distance of more than two miles from the railway-station, gaidening 
merges rapidl}^ into larming; and it may be added, that when 
farmers have been tempted by the laige gross returns to combine 
the cultivation of vegetables with their ordinary business, they 
have not usually been successful. The business of market¬ 
gardening is one in which both the master and his man should 
ha\e served an apprenticeship. 

The crops grown include a considerable bieadth of corn, turnip, 
kohl-rabi, and onion-seeds, and a few canots and parsnips. 
Scaicely any peas aie grown, and none of the “ fancy ciops,” such 
as flowers and culinary heibs. The main ciops are potatoes and 
onions, both for pickling and for “ lofting,’' i c. storing in aiiy 
lofts constructed for the puipose, with lou\ie boaids for ventila¬ 
tion. A large portion of the pioduce is sent to the manufactuiing 
distiicts. It is common to sell largely to the dealers or agents 
who visit Bedfoidshire after the middle of June, for the purpose 
of buying the growing crops of potatoes, which are lifted and 
marketed under their direction, duiing the following three months, 
before ihe Scotch supply has commenced. This intervention of 
middle-men seems to be practically necessary, in order to regulate 
and distribute the daily supply of vegetables at the various distant 
markets. 

The succession of crops is not regular. It is observed that 
turnip-seed is a good, and potatoes a bad preparation foi wheat, 
and that onions ought not to be taken from the same ground 
oftener than once in five years. A common rotation is : 1, onions ; 
2 , tuinip-seed, or potatoes; 3, wheat; followed by such crops 
as onion-seed (after potatoes), cucumbers, carrots, or parsnips. 
The most important crop is onions, which receive enoimous 
diessings of manuie, and sometimes yield a handsome return. 
The method of cultivation is the same as at Barking—one 
ploughing, six inches in depth, and the manure harrowed in 
with the seed—50 tons of dung per acre are sometimes applied, 
costing Ss, per ton at the railway, and 10a. when spread in the 
field. Small dressings of guano aic occasionally used, but in 
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the case of onions intended for “lofting,” forcing manures must 
be apj)lied cautiously, as they induce a luxuriant growth; and 
as bulbs which have been grown too rapidly do not keep satis¬ 
factorily, the grower loses the chance of selling his ciop at 11/. 
per ton in March I The cost of hoeing is 5/, for the season. 

Turnip-seed or potatoes follow onions, with a dressing of 
guano for the former and of soot for the latter. Turnip-seed is 
giown for seedsmen who supply the farmer with stock seed, 
which is drilled at 24 inches apart, or the plants are transplanted 
from d seed-bed in November. One ploughing suffices for this 
crop. The land is ploughed in autumn for potatoes and again 
in spring, and the sets are planted with a dibble at the second 
ploughing In the case of early potatoes a wide furrow of 9 inches 
or 10 inches is given, and the sets are placed in alternate furrows. 
Late potatoes aie planted in every third fuiiow of 8 inches or 
i) inches. 

A few other particulars may be briefly noticed. Early 
potatoes (which are not earthed), and scarlet runners are planted 
in alternate rows, the latter occupying the whole space between 
the rows (3 feet or 3^ feet) after the removal of the potatoes. A 
large breadth of cucumbers is grown. They are manured with 
perhaps 40 tons of dung per acre, planted thickly in rows, 
sheltered at 6 feet internals by rows of rye or onion seed. Some 
growers sow many acres with this crop. Onion seed is also 
grown at 2-ft. intervals, and is sometimes supported bj stakes 
and string, but more generally by earthing up. 

The lowest daj-wages of the district are 12s. a week ; gardeners, 
however, icc|uire skilled labour, and pay higher rates. A great 
deal ot work is done by task. 

My note-taking in Bedfordshire was very much aided by the 
kind assistance of Mr. W. Pope of Biggleswade. 

General Eemarks. 

The preparation of the land for onions indicates that they 
prefer a solid surface. In the Essex district a ploughing is 
given before Christmas, a large ejuantity of short dung is spread 
on the land during frost, and is well knocked with a fork; it is 
afterwards harrowed in with the seed. If dung be ploughed in, 
and esjiecicilly if it be covered deeply, it is observed that the 
plant does not get hold of it until late in the season, and a 
rampant habit is induced at the end of June, when the onion 
ought to be bulbing. The consequences of ploughing in dung 
would perhaps be less injurious on old garden ground, which is 
full of manure, Lisbon onions for salads are sown in August or 
early in September, 
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Pickling-onions require the same cultivation and excessive 
manuring. They are sown very thickly, and are bleached by 
casting mould over them a short time before the crop is secured. 
The process of brining and skinning the crop for one large 
grower, employs about 400 women working in sheds. Dung, 
which is usually placed in large heaps 5 feet high and frequently 
10 yards wide, is turned twice for onions. 

Peas are not profitable in the field-garden district. An occa¬ 
sional piece of early peas is sown in November, to be followed 
by some such crop as brocoli, which may be planted as soon as 
the peas are off. After hoeing, the peas are moulded up and 
the haulm is laid to check over-luxuriance. 

Brocoli and cauliflowers are largely grown on the strong, 
deep fruit-bearing soil of Enfield, a spot which is famous for the 
tribe, and has given a name to one of the varieties of cabbage. 
The cultivation of cauliflowers and of Walcheren brocoli has 
been noticed in connection with a garden in Bermondsey. The 
latter are usually planted after potatoes or cabbages at the end 
of June or early in July, and are cut from September to 
December. Market-gardeners also provide a crop of brocoli 
to cut early in spring, sowing the sprouted and winter-white and 
other kinds to plant eaily in September after potatoes, tScc. A 
heavy coat of dung is turned in with a deep furrow, on deep soil, 
by three horses, or dug in when the occupation is small. The 
earliest are sold in time to sow carrots or onions. Other varieties 
follow durmg the spring and summer. 

Lettuce, —Without plenty of manure and garden cultivation 
lettuces run to seed quickly. Hammersmith has given a name to 
one variety, and they are confined in great measure to neigh¬ 
bourhoods where the gardens are small. The Brown Cos is sown 
in November for early use; this and the white and better, 
but less hardy varieties, are sown in succession from February 
till June. The chief demand in London is at the end of May, 
and during June and July. Early sowings are made in seed¬ 
beds, later sowings may be made in drills without transplanting. 

With respect to the weight of crops, which is the chief point of 
agricultural interest, garden crops are generally removed before 
they are mature, and they are planted thickly with that object. It 
is not the weight, but the number of bunches, that yields a large 
return. Prices vary so much that no precise estimates on the 
subject can be given, although one of my informants lent me his 
books containing exact accounts of monthly sales for several 
years. I can report a sale of early potatoes (3 tons per acre) 
at IIZ. per ton, on a Saturday in the third week in June; on the 
Monday the price was 9Z. per ton, and it soon fell one half. 
Cabbages when very plentiful are sometimes sold at 4cZ. a dozen, 
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they ought to fetch 9<f., and it is very satisfactory to the grower 
when they sell at I5. a dozen. 300 dozen bunches of carrots per 
acre, including “chumps” or rough carrots, sold to stable keepers, 
are a very large crop; 2$. 6^. per dozen is a satisfactory price. 
This year carrots are considered to sell well at 3^, A bunch 
contains from 50 carrots, early in the season, to 25 when they 
are larger, 20 tons of Belgian carrots, is considered a good crop; 
40.S. a ton is a common price at the stables in London. A crop 
of parsnips generally weighs considerably more; the price of the 
finest roots varies from Is. to Is. 6d. per score of 22. 

A good crop of collards is 200 dozen bunches. It varies 
between 50 and 350 dozen, and the smaller crop may pay best, 
reducing the land but little, and selling perhaps at a high price, 
with comparatively small deductions for the cost of labour and 
maiketing. 150 bushels of peas is a large crop, and 15/. on the 
giound is a very great price, which is sometimes paid by dealers 
lor a crop that would yield 8 qrs. of threshed peas ; 2s. 6c/. or 3s. 
per bushel are common prices in Covent Garden, up to 8s. for the 
first eaily peas, or for “ blues” when they come first to market, 
“ whites ” being then worth but little. A crop of onions, I 
believe, weighs about half as much as a crop of swedes in the 
Eastern Counties, where 20 tons of swedes are a great crop, and 
from 10 to 15 tons are common crops; price from 5s. to 9s. per 
cwt. Prices are affected by a variety of circumstances which 
cannot be foreseen. A blight in the early potatoes would raise 
the pi ice of carrots and other competitive vegetables. Cabbages 
were selling this )car at Is. a dozen on June 14th, because there 
were few peas or potatoes at market. Each gardening district 
has its innings, which terminates suddenly; for example, any 
district which is earlier than another has possession of the 
market so long as the advantage lasts. During a fortnight last 
spring immense quantities of cabbages were sent from Essex to 
the great manufacturing towns in the north. 

Lisbon sends the earliest potatoes to London, the French coast 
and the Scilly Islands follow, then Jersey, Guernsey, Cornwall, 
and Flolland; and by the middle of June, these distant but 
early districts are driven out of the market, by the arrival of 
supplies from Essex, &c. Red cabbages have been sold at 160«. 
per ton early in the season, and at 2bs. per ton a fortnight 
afterwards; or at from Is, to 4s, per dozen. 

Lesser movements in the trade are governed by the supply of 
labour and other circumstances. In a parish where a great many 
French beans were grown, the erection of a factory absorbed the 
pickers, and beans were given up, as well as brocoli, which had 
previously been planted between the rows of beans on the solid 
ground, which suits them. 
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The garden-farmers send their own men with the waggons to 
sell their goods in open market, instead of consigning them to 
salesmen. The cost of carrying goods to market, of baskets, 
packing, and market dues is estimated at 50^. an acre on large 
garden-farms. 

The customary prices of Ta^k Work in the Essex district (day 
wages 155. a week) are ;—Hoeing per acre—cabbages at 2 feet by 
15 inches, 1st and 2nd time, 5*. each; 3rd, 4^. 6rf. ; potatoes Ss. 
or 45., and afterwards chopped over by the day previous to 
earthing; carrots broadcast, 3/.; onions, 41, Lifting early 
potatoes by fork, sorted into frstsy seconds, and chats, placed in 
sieves of 56 lbs., or baskets of 1 cwt., covered with haulm and 
weighed in the field, 85. per ton for a crop of 3 tons. Picking 
peas, from 4d, to 6d. per bushel. Pulling, bunching, washing, 
and loading early carrots. Is. per 20 dozen bunches. 

A sieve is a basket holding 56 lbs. of potatoes, or 5 pecks of 
peas when heaped, wholesale measures being liberal. A small 
sieve, such as is used for French beans and fiuit, holds about* 
half a sieve. A prickle is a conical basket, c(|ual to a half 
sieve. A punnet is a round open basket holding 10 or 12 
apricots, made of the same light material as the conical straw¬ 
berry-pottle. 

In collecting materials for this article, I was much aided by 
introductions kindly given to me by Mr. James Howard, M.P., 
Mr. J. C. Morton, Mr. H. M, Jenkins, and Mr. W. Hope, and I 
gratefully acknowledge their assistance. 


XVIII .—On the Possibility of separating Nitrogen from the 
Atmosphere by Percussive Compression, and rendering it avail¬ 
able for Agricultural Purposes, By James Nasmyth, C.E. 
With an Introduction by James Caird, C.B. 

In a conversation I lately had with my friend Mr. Nasmyth, 
the eminent mechanical engineer, and inventor of the steam 
hammer, I mentioned the existence of a floating idea in the 
brain of more than one man, that it might yet be possible so to 
-decompose the atmosphere as to be able to appropriate its 
nitrogen for the purposes of agriculture. Mr. McLagan, M.P., 
I mentioned specially as having turned his attention to the sub¬ 
ject. Mr. Nasmyth said the idea was not new. Many years 
ago he felt convinced that some great discoveiy was yet to be 
made in this direction; he had so far thought it out as to have 
designed an experimental trial, and, when pressed by me to 
make it public, he very kindly placed in my hands for publica- 
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tion the following paper, developing his ideas, with a plan of tho 
machine by which he thinks they may be carried into effect. 
I hope some member of our Society, possessing the requisite 
combination of chemical knowledge with mechanical skill, will 
be induced to try the experiment, 

James Caird. 

The important functions in fertilization performed by nitrogen 
have been thoroughly established by those who have investigated 
the cause or active element in manures derived from animat 
substances. 

Nitrogen, although a most abundant constituent element in 
our atmosphere, does not appear to act so readily as a fertilizer 
as when it is presented to the roots of plants in combination 
with some other substance, from which combination plants abstract 
the nitiogen in a manner most effectually conducive to their 
fertility. 

All animal substances, especially when such are in a state of 
decomposition, are well known to be very effective as manures. 
This arises from the fact that in that condition they contain 
ammonia, which, being composed of hydrogen and nitrogen, the 
roots of the plants decompose the ammonia and appropriate 
the nitrogen greedily, as their most favourite food, and hence its 
efficacy as a fertilizer. 

Reasoning on this subject full forty years ago, and con¬ 
sidering the inexhaustibleness of the store of nitrogen we possess 
in our atmosphere, it occurred to me that, could we but devise 
some inCfins of laying hold of this nitrogen of the atmosphere, 
and fixing it in combination with some other element, so as to 
enable us to present the result directly to the roots of plants, we 
should, in that way, supply them with their most effective food 
as manure, derived from an inexhaustible source around us, 
instead of having to obtain the desired nitrogen, as we do at 
present, by going all the way to Peru for it in the form of guanOy 
which owes its efficacy as a fertilizer chiefly to the presence 
of ammonia, from which the plants, by means of their roots, 
abstract their favourite nitrogen. Reasoning on this subject^ 
as I have said, it occurred to me that if by some mechanico^ 
chemical process we could manage to knock the nitrogen and 
oxygen of the atmosphere into chemical combination, and at the 
same moment combine the so produced nitric acid with some 
mineral substance which would permanently fix the combination 
in a portable form, we should thereby get hold of a source of 
fertilizing power as inexhaustible as it would be effective. In 
following out this train of reasoning, I called to mind the fact 
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that traces of nitric acid are found in the rain that falls during 
thunderstorms; and the observed increase of fertility which 
follows such thunderstorm rain is due, it is supposed, to the 
nitrogen carried to the roots of plants by the minute admixture 
of nitric acid in the rain which falls on such occasions. 

Also let us bear in mind the wonderful efficacy of a b1oiL\ or per¬ 
cussive action, in bringing about a true chemical combination 
between certain elements which otherwise might lie for ever in 
close juxta-position without ever entering into chemical union. 
The efficacy of percussive force in this respect is well known in 
the case of all fulminating compounds. Viewing the thunder¬ 
storm effect above referred to as a percussive compressional 
agency, it occurred to me that we might attain the grand object 
of chemically combining the nitrogen and oxygen of the atmo¬ 
sphere, for the service of agriculture, by subjecting atmospheric 
air to exceedingly violent percussive compression in the presence 
of some cheap mineral substance which had a strong affinity for 
the nascent nitric acid, which 1 imagine would be the imme-^ 
diate result of such violent percussive compression. Dry slacked 
lime would appear to be the most suitable substance for effecting 
this object: the result would be nitrate of lime. Should we 
thus be so fortunate as to knock into combination the constituent 
elements of the atmosphere, and so produce a fertilizing agent of 
the most potent efficacy from an inexhaustible source at home, 
instead of, as at present, going for it, in the form of guano, all 
the way to Peru, a great result might ensue. Although this 
scheme has long afforded me subject for many a bit of quiet 
cogitation, 1 have as yet done nothing to bring it to the test of 
actual trial; but as I have on many former occasions derived 
high gratification by giving forth such embryo schemes, and 
seen them come to life by the so planting them into the minds of 
intelligent men, I venture to promulgate my long-formed notions 
on this subject, in the hope that peradventure they may take root 
in favourable soil, and spring up and bear fruit in due season. 
Even at the risk of being thought a propounder of a visionary 
scheme in the meanwhile, and even failing the realization of any 
commercially valuable result, the issue might prove acceptable 
in a purely scientific point of view. 

As some aid to others who might be inclined to practically 
test my ideas on this subject, I append hereto a rough sketch of 
an apparatus by which this interesting investigation might be 
put to the test of actual experiment Once establish the fact 
that by percussive compression nitric acid can be produced 
by direct combination of the elements of our atmosphere, the 
solution of the commercial part of the problem would be in a fair 



Sl'etch of an Experimental Apparatus for determining whether or not the components of atmospheric air can he, 
hy the aid of percussive compression^ knocked into comhinatiotf as Nitric Acid, with a vieio to its production 
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way of being solved, as no doubt it would in due time ; hMi first 
let us catch our great fact. 



Penshufst, Kent, July 1871. 
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XIX .—Note on Cattle^Feeding during the Winter of 1870-71, 
By W. J. Edmonds, Southrop, Lechlade. 

[In a Lettci to the Editor.] 

Mt dear Sir, —I think it may not be uninteresting to the readers- 
of the ‘Journal’ to have a short account of some expedients 
resorted to during the winter of 1870-71, in order to enable 
farmers to keep their usual quantity of stock in a healthy con¬ 
dition, and also to fatten cattle without the use of hay. The 
spring and summer of 1870 were, in this part of the country, 
unusually dry,—so dry that in the autumn we found ourselves 
with good wheat but with a very short quantity of straw. Barley, 
oats, and indeed all Lent corn, as well as winter beans, were 
lamentably deficient as crops both in corn and straw; seed-hay 
far fiom abundant; meadow-hay next to none. Many pieces 
intended for mowing in the spring were afterwards fed, first, 
because there was not sufficient grass in them to be worth 
cutting, and next because the keep in the stocked grounds be¬ 
came so short that those intended for mowing were wanted for 
the stock. The appearance of the stackyards in September may 
be imagined; and Nature, which is usually so lavish in com¬ 
pensation, did not even then come to our aid so far as the grass¬ 
land was concerned; for, instead of being able to keep the 
cattle in the pastures until Christmas or nearly so, they con¬ 
tinued so bare that in October they were nearly all obliged to 
be foddered, and many even as early as September. But, if 
compensation was not given in the grass-land, the same cannot 
be said of the straw, for the quality of oat and barley straw was 
almost equal to ordinary hay, whilst that of the wheat-straw 
was far above the average; and lam the more inclined to name 
this, lest those who are inexperienced should, another year, 
adopt the plans successfully pursued this year and find them¬ 
selves disappointed with the results obtained. It soon became 
evident, not only that the hay must be most sparingly used, but 
also that the oat and barley straw would be by no means suffi¬ 
cient lor fodder through the winter. These also must be largely 
supplemented by the use of wheat-straw, and the question arose 
as to how to make the latter most palatable and most digestible. 
By some, treacle was given, and with good results: 1 lb. or 
lb. per day, besides meal, being allowed to each beast. By 
others, linseed was used (I was one of those who did so), boiled 
or steamed, and thrown over the chaff; and as, possibly, it may 
be more useful to speak of individual experience rather than of 
generalities, I will state, as nearly as may be, the plan I pursued 
and its result on the cattle. But I wish it to be understood that 
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I do so, not because I consider that my plan was better than others, 
but because I can describe it more minutely, I must plead 
guilty to great indiscreetness in the previous summer, for, finding 
some of my intended mowing ground too bad a crop to cut, I 
bought grazing cattle to stock it, disliking to do so with those I 
already had, and depending upon rain to give a sufficient supply 
■of grass. The consequence was that the former, later in the season, 
robbed my others of some hay, and those others were obliged to 
be brought to the yards early in October, none the better for 
their summer’s keep. Nothing daunted, however, by this piece 
of bad luck or bad management, I ventured—stock being very 
low in price—to purchase more cattle, tempted the more to do 
so by having had built some new rattle-boxes which I wanted to 
fill. To find Lent corn-straw for them was out of the question. 

1 began to do so, mixing it with a little wheat-straw, but soon 
found that my sheep would be minus straw if I continued the plan, 
so determined to feed them upon wheat-straw,—some wholly so, for 
others, mixing it with oat-straw. We had it cut into chaff, and 
for the yearlings we added 1 lb. of linseed and 1 lb. of bean 
and barley meal per beast per day, at a cost of I5. 9<i. per week, 
the linseed and meal being steamed and thrown boiling over the 
chaff and well mixed with it. At one place I steamed the straw- 
chaff, but I hardly know that we found sufficient difference in 
the thriving of the animals to wan ant the expense. Truly, 
that was not very much. The smell, especially when mix^ 
with one-tenth hay, was like that of new hay, the knots in the 
straw were softer, and its feel altogether so in the hand, which 
would lead to the conclusion that it must have been more easily 
<ligeste(l ; but practically I cannot say that there was enough 
diffeience for either me or the feeder to remark it. With this 
food, assisted by artificials (corn and linseed), I succeeded in 
grazing oxen which not only paid for what they ate, but realised 
a handsome profit as well. After selling these fat cattle, just 
before and just after Christmas, I had left—my yearlings, milking 
cows, in-calf heifers, and between 50 and GO young beasts coming 
two years old. From these last 1 selected 20 of the best of the 
lieifeis and the G best steers to keep lound, leaving about 30, with 
regard to which came the question, What must 1 do with them ? 
I could sell them, but only at a very low price—so low as to 
lose money upon their cost to the time; I could possibly keep 
them upon wheat-straw and 2 or 3 lbs. of corn and cake, but 
then they would probably pay nothing for the winter’s keep; or 
I could try and fatten them lor the June market on wheat-straw 
and boiled linseed and meal. From among these courses capable 
of being adopted I elected to try the last, and put them into my 
cattle-pits just after Christmas, having given them before that 
VOL. VII.-—S. S. 2 G 
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time mixed straw and a little meal. From that time until the 
middle of March each animal had 3 lbs. of meal and 2 lbs. of 
linseed per day, at a cost of about 4^. per week ; after which, until 
the 7th May, they had 7 lbs. of meal and 2 J lbs. of linseed, at a cost 
of about Is, per week. From that time until they were sold 
their cost was al)out Ds. per week. They consumed daily about 
2 bushels of chaff each, part of them having one-tenth hay and 
nine-tenths wheat-straw, and the others no hay at all. They 
have paid from the beginning of January, on the average, from 
about 8?. 10s to i)l. per head; 14 of them being sold in May 
and the last three on the 25th July. One went wrong, and made 
only 3/. I had reason, so far, to be satisfied with the result. 
As to my remaining cattle, fed as before stated (1 lb. linseed 
and 1 lb. meal), the yearlings I had to spare went out at 9/. 
each, and I never had my two-^ ear-old heifers and steers look 
better; their allowance of artificials had been a little more 
liberal, costing about 3s. per week ; still they had no hay, but 
only mixed straw (wheat and oat) for their chaff. 1 learnt, too, 
what I dare say many have long known,—that linseed is an 
exceedingly good thing for milking-cows. I gave it them until 
April, when, having some grass, I substituted it and meal for 
the boiled linseed, and the milk was immediately reduced in 
quantity and in richness. I cannot conclude without saying that 
1 believe that pits or boxes for feeding cattle are very much 
better than any other description of stall. They save litter, 
prevent any waste of valuable manure, and the cattle are quieter 
and feed quicker. 

I am, yours very truly, 

W. J. Edmonds. 


Southrop House, near Lechlacle, 21th July, 1871. 


XX,— Report on an Outbreak of Splenic Apoplexy at Coldham 
Hall, near Wisheach. By Professor G. T. Brown. 

Sir, —In compliance with your request, I proceeded to Coldham 
Hall on Thursday, June 8th, for the purpose of investigating an 
outbreak of a fatal disease among cattle and sheep, and I have 
now the honour to report the results of the inquiry for the infor¬ 
mation of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

The malady which has destroyed cattle and sheep at Coldham 
Hall, and on the adjoining farm, is known as ‘‘ splenic apoplexy,” 
a disease which has much increased of late years in various parts 
of the country, particularly in those districts where the “forcing 
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system” is pursued, both in reference to the stock and the 
pastures on which they feed. 

Outbreaks of splenic apoplexy amon" cattle and sheep, and 
occasionally even among* pig's and horses, have occurred on soils 
which are quite dissimilar in character; as the clays of the lias 
formation, the red sandstone, the chalk, and also on peats and 
alluvial deposits of the Fen districts. In all these positions, 
however, the general conditions under which the disease is deve¬ 
loped are remarkably uniform. The pastures are undrained, or 
diained only by means of open dykes, and the grass is never mown, 
but always fed off by animals, which aie liberally supplied, as a 
rule, with highly stimulating food. By this arrangement the land 
is made to carry a much larger number of manure-producing 
animals than it could otherwise support. Additional manure is 
also employed in the form of top-dressing from the faimyard. 
There is ample evidence that a long continuance of this system 
results in the production of an unwholesome condition of the 
soil and herbage. 

Certain cases of splenic apoplexy have been traced to the use 
of water contaminated with organic impurities ; othei instances 
have apparently been due to the consumption of stimulating 
food and entire abstinence from rvater; but the majority of cases 
may be faiily referred to the influence of “ contaminated soils.” 
It is impossible in this report to enter fully into the pathology of 
the disease, but it may be stated briefly that “ splenic apoplexy ” 
is one form of that morbid condition which is generally described 
as “ blood poisoning,” in which the blood becomes charged with 
effete products, and death results from the depressing effects of 
this impure fluid upon the brain and nervous centres. Con¬ 
gestion of the spleen is a very common lesion, but it is by no 
means an invariable result of the diseased state of the blood ; on 
the contrary, in some of the most \irulent forms of the malady 
which have been brought under my notice in Ireland and the 
Isle of Man, and also in this country, the spleen was not impli¬ 
cated. The membranes of the brain and spinal column alw^ays 
show indications of disease, and there is no doubt that the sudden 
fatality which marks the affection is due to suspension of nervous 
function. Microscopic examination of the blood has always 
resulted in the detection of numerous bacteria and vibriones, 
organisms that are constantly present in fluids which contain 
organic matter undergoing decomposition. 

At Coldham Hall (Mr. John Brown’s farm), and on Mr. 
Little’s farm adjoining, the conditions under which “ blood 
diseases ” are induced are in existence. The soil is alluvial; the 
water i” stagnant, and contains an excess of organic and mineral 
matters; the pastures are never mown, are well manured, and 

2 a 2 
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constantly fed off by animals in good condition, which are 
supplied with cake and other nutritive food. 

All the sheep on Mr. Little’s farm are in high condition ; 
even the ewes are fat, but their lambs are evidently not well 
nourished. It is worthy of remaik that one piece of pasture on 
Mr. Little’s farm became so dangerous after many years’ continu¬ 
ance of the “stimulating system ” that it was found necessary to 
break it u]). 

S])lenic apoplexy appeared on this farm (Stag’s Holt) some 
years ago, but was confined to the cattle. About the end of last 
May a bull and a calf died of the disease, and in the beginning 
of June the malady attacked the sheep, of which twenty-eight 
died during the week. The disease manifested itsell shortly 
after the animals were clipped, and it is probable that the 
prevailing cold wind acted injuiiously upon the most susceptible 
animals, but no amount of exposure to severe weather is, in 
itsell, sufficient to produce the disease. 

On Mr. Brown’s farm (Coldham Hall), splenic apoplexy 
appeared last year, in the month of June, among a held of 
bullocks. Six of the animals died suddenly, and the remainder 
were sent to the butcher. This year the same disease leajipeaied 
among the cattle only, in the eaily part of J une. One bullock died 
suddenly, and three others were attacked, but recovered under 
the treatment which was adopted by the local veterinary surgeon, 
Ml. K. Knowles, M R.C.V S. It has been observed that animals 
which appear to be in good health are often fatally attacked with¬ 
out any warning; but, that the disease is not so rapid in its course 
as it seems to be, is proved by the evidence which is obtained by 
the post-moitem examination of animals in districts where the 
affection pie vails. Two of the best sheep of Mr. Little’s flock 
affoided good examples of the changes which precede the external 
manifestation of the disease. In both these animals, which were 
in fiist-rate condition, there was evidence of congestion in the 
lungs, liver, and membranes of the brain and spinal cord ; and in 
the blood numerous vibriones with small bacteria were detected. 

With the view of arresting the further progress of the disease, 
the following measures, which have been successfully carried out 
in other cases, were recommended. All the animals, on both 
farms, to have daily doses of hyposulphite of soda, two ounces 
lor each bullock, and half an ounce for each sheep, to be given in 
the food or drinking-water; the quantity and times of adminis¬ 
tration of the agent to be modified in accordance with the 
directions of the veteiinary surgeon under whose superintend, 
ence the treatment will be carried out. The quantity of cake to 
be diminished, and bean mashes to be employed in its stead; the 
animals to be driven daily from one part of the farm to another, 
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by which course, change of pasture and a sufficient amount of 
exercise will be insured. In reference to the management of the 
land, it was advised that the next top-dressing should consist of 
lime or salt, according to circumstances, instead of faim}ard- 
manure. From the position of the pastures, it would be impos¬ 
sible to drain more effectually than is already done; and it docs 
not appear that under the present circumstances, the extieme 
ineasuie of breaking up any of the grass land is called for. 

H, M, JenhinSf Esq, G. T. Beown. 


XXI .—Annual Rejwrt of the Governors of the Royal Veterinaty 

College, 

The Governors of the Royal Veterinary College acting, as 
hitherto, in co-operation with the Council of the Ro^al Agricul- 
tuial Society, in promoting that bianch of \ctciinaiy science 
which regards the diseases of farming stock, have the pleasure of 
forwarding to the Council of the Society their usual annual Repoit 
lelative to the diseases prevalent amongst cattle duiing the past 
}ear, and their mode of treatment, as laid before the Goveinors 
by the Professors of that College, 

The Governors avail themselves of the occasion to mention that 
lectures, embracing all the leading features of cattle prlholog\, 
have been regularly delivered in the College on four dajrs in each 
week, and that they have been attended by the entire class of 
pupils, who have shown as earnest a desire to obtain profic ieney 
in this as in any other division of their studies. Their progress 
has consequently been satisfactory, as shown by the circumstance 
that those who presented themselves for their final examination 
before the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, after having been 
in attendance for two full sessions, received as many good marks 
at the Cattle Pathological Section of the Court, as at any other. 

During the year, seventy-six “Freshmen” were enrolled at the 
College, and entered upon their studies—a number which exceeds 
that of the preceding year, and has rarely, if ever, been surpassed. 

Each “ Freshman” was subjected to a Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion, which, in the early part of the year, according to custom, 
was conducted by the Professors, but later on by a C ommittee oC 
the College of Preceptors, presided over by Dr. Jacob, Dean 
of that College. 

Within the year, that is, at the April and December examina¬ 
tions, 88 students presented themselves before the Court of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Of these, 5G obtained 
the diploma, and were admitted Members of the College. 
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Besides the instruction imparted to the pupils by the pro¬ 
fessorial lectures, no opportunity has been omitted of giving 
tutorial explanations of disease, nor of describing the natuie of the 
lesions which had been produced in the several morbid specimens 
received at the College during the year. The members of the pro¬ 
fession practising in different parts of the country have, to as great 
an extent as heretofore, readily afforded supplementary aid of this 
description, and the same maybe said of many agricultuiists and 
owners of cattle. The value of assistance of this kind is great, 
and it is aid which the teachers have always done their best to 
secure. By it they are not only kept informed of special outbreaks 
of disease, but are often enabled to obtain a clue to the local causes 
on which they depend. It is a healthy sign of progress to find 
that many veterinary surgeons of the present day are even more 
desirous to investigate the causes of disease than to confine their 
services to the mere routine of medical tieatment. Owners of 
animals are not slow to appreciate the advantages which they thus 
derive, and it has often been a source of much satisfaction to the 
Professors of the College to hear them speak of the value of the 
profession in pointing out how disease is to be prevented, as well 
as in explaining the principles which should obtain in attempting 
its cure. The labours of the Professors will continue to be exerted 
in this direction. 

Among the large number of morbid specimens which have 
reached tlie College, special mention may be made of some 
remaikable examples of the disease known as Scrofula, affecting 
neaily every organ of the body. With a few exceptions only, 
these cases occurred in cattle used for breeding purposes, and 
mostly, also, among the improved races. 

Attention has previously been directed to the fact of some of 
the families of the most valued breeds being affected with this 
hereditary disease, thereby putting persons on their guard against 
using any animal, which gives the slightest evidence of sciofula, 
for breeding purposes. 

It may be affirmed that these warnings have had a beneficial 
effect, and hence the necessity of repeating them with such facts 
as the past year’s experience has afforded. 

Speaking in general terms of the morbid specimens which have 
come to hand, it may be stated that proof has been again adduced 
that the maladies which pass under the general name of blood- 
diseases are still on the increase among cattle and sheep. Specially 
to be noticed among such diseases is the one commonly known 
as Splenic Apoplexy. Many cases of this disease occurred in 
the winter and spring months, but as the year drew on their 
number greatly increased, until in the summer scarcely a week 
(lapsed without specimens, consisting of the chiefly-affected parts 
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of animals which had died of the malady, being received at the 
College, The communications which accompanied these speci¬ 
mens showed that not only cattle, but sheep, pigs, and even horses, 
had died suddenly, even when believed to be in perfect health, 
from this remarkable affection. Science has still much to do in 
investigating the causes of this disease. The facts appertaining 
to many of the outbreaks are irreconcilable with each other. 
Animals are struck down with the disease on farms where 
the malady was never known to have occurred before, and then the 
disease ceases as suddenly as it had appeared. These things often 
take place in localities far distant fiom each other, and where the 
greatest possible diffeiences exist in the prevailing breed of cattle, 
character of soil, system of fanning, management of animals, 
^c. Not unfrequently, however, coincidences occur which 
would almost admit of being legardcd as consequences. Thus, 
the feeding of cattle on fields recently manured with liquid 
manuic or town sewage, or where the wat(*r supply is contami¬ 
nated with the diainage of houses or filthy farm premises, is 
accompanied with an outbreak of splenic apoplexy. In many 
of these cases, everything shoit of removing the animals for a 
time to another farm, even if merel} a contiguous one, fails to 
arrest the pi ogress of the malady. 

An outbieak of splenic apojilexy is also not unfrequently asso¬ 
ciated with the use ol compound leeding-cakes, cotton-cake, and 
other allied substances, especially when any of these are given in 
excess. It may be asserted that many feeding-stuffs of this kind 
are most valuable when used to a limited extent, but positively 
poisonous if this limit be exceeded, as is often the case in the 
attempts which aie made to push on the condition of animals 
too ra])idl). 

Besides the morbid specimens thus specially alluded to, 
mention may be made of the receipt of others which point 
to an increase of a peculiar parasitic disease, known commonly 
as “measles,” of the pig. This name of the disease is very 
inappropriate, as leading to the most erroneous conclusions with 
legald to the nature of the malady. “Measly pork” has an 
appearance of the flesh being studded with small watery cysts. 
These cysts are living entozoa, known oidinarily as hydatids— 
the hydatis ceUulosa\ This condition of the flesh would be more 
properly described as misty or mizzly^ and no doubt “ measle,” in 
this instance, is a corruption of the old English word “ mizzle.’^ 
The term “ mizzly-pork” expresses the condition of the flesh 
of a pig, the subject of the malady, better than any other. 
Hydatids are only immature tape-worms, and when such pork is 
eaten by man, tape-worms will abound in his intestines. 

Several prosecutions of low-class pork-butchers have recently 
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taken place for exposing mizzl}-pork for sale. Good cooking; 
or complete pickling of tlie infected meat will destroy the vitality 
of the hydatids; but it is evident that much must depend on the 
activity of Meat Inspectors in preventing the spread of this 
loathsome disease. Foreign pigs, especially those known in 
the trade as Hungarian pigs, and also Irish pigs, are more fre¬ 
quently the subjects of the disease than English. The Inspectors 
at the poits are aware of this, and although the malady is not 
easily detected in the living animal, seizures and destruction oF 
infected pigs take place from time to time, an instance of which 
occurred at Hull during the past summer. 

Referring to the importation of foreign cattle and other animals* 
used as food, it may be stated that the prompt means which have 
been adopted by the Government, and the vigilance observed by 
the Veterinary Inspectors at the poits, have proved most effective 
in saving the country from a liesh invasion of the cattle plague^ 
consequent on the Fianco-Piussian war. At the tommencement? 
of the year, cattle-plague was pievalent in Poland, Galicia, 
Flungary, Roumania, 6cc., as well as in countries more immediately 
contiguous to the steppes of Russia. Early in the year the disease 
made its way into Sibeiia: but, in consequence of the piecautions 
adopted by the Austrian and Prussian Governments, it was pre¬ 
vented extending furthei in a westwaid direction. The continu¬ 
ance of the disease, howevei,in the countiies referred to, required 
on the part of Piussia the maintenance of stringent regulations 
with respect to the importation of cattle and such ai tides oF 
commerce as weie likely to biing in the infection. Just before 
the breaking out of the war the restrictions amounted to the posi- 
tive prohibition of cattle into East Prussia, in consequence of the 
extension of the cattle plague to the Baltic provinces of Russia. 

The occurrence of the war had, however, to be followed by the 
withdiawal of the military cordon on the Russian and Polish 
liontier; and as the demands of the Commissariat of the Army 
incieased, contractors for the supply of cattle did not hesitate to 
obtain animals from Poland and other infected countries. The 
cattle-plague was thus quic kly introduced, and within a few weeks* 
it had established itself in Prussia, Mecklenburg, Saxony, and other 
States of the North German Confederation. Following in the 
wake of the armv, the disease broke out along the whole course 
of the Etappen Road. Its ravages in the Palatinate were most 
destiuctive. Entering France, it quickly spread to the cattle 
of that country, while it continued to prevail among the animals of 
the Commissariat, producing immense losses aiound Metz and 
other centres of the invading forces. Still following the army, it 
was soon established in the Valleys of the Sarthe, the Marne, and 
the Seine, and in the Noithern Departments of France near to the 
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Belgian frontier. Subsequently the disease obtained a footing in 
Belgium, despite the precautionary measures adopted by the 
Customs* authorities, assisted by the military. 

The English Government lost no time in issuing an Order of 
Council requiring that all cattle, sheep, or goats imported from 
France, or any port of the North German Confederation, should 
be killed at the place of import. This Order was also followed 
by another to the same effect, as applicable to Belgium, on the 
extension of the disease to that kingdom. At the close of the year 
cattle plague was increasing in all the countries referred to, 
leaving but little hope of its being early exterminated under the 
circumstances in which Europe is placed. 

Another infectious continental disease may be here alluded to*, 
viz, sheep-pox. 

The information which reached England from time to time 
was to the effect that this disease was pie valent in Mecklenburg 
and other States of North Germany. 

During the autumn it was ascertained that the malady was 
increasing, which led to apprehensions of its impoilation here 
again taking place. The fear was well grounded, foi in the month 
of October the Veterinary Inspector detected the disease in a caigo 
of sheep which arrived in London fiom Hambuig. It foitunately 
happened that the Order of Council, requiring the slaughter of 
sheep as well as cattle imported from Germany, was at the 
time in full force, so that no ill-consequences followed ihe im¬ 
portation. With this exception no other known case of 
importation of sheep suffering from vaiiola has occuried during 
the past >ear. 

With reference to other diseases of a contagious t^pe which 
may be said to be naturalized, but nevertheless likely to be 
added to by cattle importations, viz, pleuro-pneumonia and 
mouth-and-foot disease (eczema epizootica), it is not known that 
more than one cargo of cattle visibly affected with the first-named 
disease has arrived at any of the poits. There have, however, 
been very many importations of animals the subjects of mouth- 
and-foot disease. In each of these cases the animals have been 
killed at the place of debarkation. Mouth-and-foot disease seems 
to be one of the most widely spread cattle affections of which the 
profession has any knowledge. We have information of its 
existence througliout the whole of Europe, in Asia Minor, India, 
North and South Africa (being particularly rife at Port Natal 
and the Cape); in several of the West India Islands ; North and 
South America, including Brazil, Uruguay, Buenos A}res. See, 
Facts of this kind incontestibly prove that the infecting material 
on whi^h the spread of the disease mainly, if not entiiely, 
depends, is uninfluenced by the climate of the country which the 
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animals inhabit. They also show that food, breed, system of 
management, and all the ordinary causes on which the disease 
has by some persons been thought to depend, are altogether 
inoperative in its production. The year 1870 has witnessed one 
of the most remarkable outbreaks of the mouth-and-foot disease 
on record, and at the time we write the disease, although much 
diminished in many parts of Gieat Britain and Ireland, is far 
from being exterminated by the sanitary regulations of ‘ The Con¬ 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869/ 

Pleui o-pneumonia has also been rife, but less so than in some 
preceding years. Many parts of the country have sustained 
seiious losses, particularly those where large numbers of dairy 
cows aie kept. Animals of this kind are highly susceptible to 
the disease, and for this reason, among others, laige towns suffer 
to a gi eater extent than extensive tracts of country where but few 
milking animals are found, although extensive herds exist. 

The regulations of ‘The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act’ 
aie opeiating very beneficially in keeping in check the spread bf 
pleui o-pneuinonia. 

It remains only to make mention of two or three diseases 
which have been brought piominently to the notice of the Pro¬ 
fessors during the year. 

(a.) Venous Congestion in Lamhing Rices .—The long-continued 
stoimy and wet weather which prevailed in the spiing, and the 
sudden transitions from cold to heat which occuried, led to very 
seiious losses, in the western parts of England in particular, of 
in-lamb ewes. Many of the animals died after a few hours 
illness, either just before or very shortly after parturition. Many 
lambs ^\cre also born dead. Post-mortem examinations revealed 
the existence of venous congestion c*hiefly of the uterus or of the 
biain, less frequently of the lungs, liver, or other organs. These 
congestions evidently depended on a changed condition of 
the blood, which would seem to have been deficient both in 
albuminous and saline materials. A restricted use of green 
food, especially turnips, and a free allowance of good hay, cake, 
and corn, with a daily use of salt, alternated with the sulphite 
of soda, acted most beneficially in the cases which came imme¬ 
diately under the notice of the Professor of Cattle Pathology. 

(5.) Similar climatic conditions induced a large number of 
attacks of acute rheumatic fever among lambs. Some very 
remaikable cases of the disease occurred in the county of Essex, 
in which the attacks were almost entirely confined to the male 
lambs, the disease following very closely on castration. The 
deaths were numerous, depending mostly on organic disease of 
the heart as shown on a post-mortem examination. Another 
peculiar feature of the malady was the loss of sight in a large 
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proportion of the lambs which survived, due to the rheumatismal 
indammatipn attacking the fibrous tissues of the eye. Treatment 
a\ ailed but little in any of these cases. 

(c.) OjMialmic Disease of Cattle. —For several years past a 
disease of the eyes of cattle has prevailed, particularly calves and 
>oung store-stock, and more especially during the summer months. 
The malady has many of the chaiacteristics of the affection 
technically called Staphyloma. Its cause has not clearly been 
ascertained ; but there appear to be reasons for believing that it 
may possibly be due to parasitic agency. The affection was less 
rife in 1870, but nevertheless sufficiently so to call for special 
mention in this Report. 

With regard to its local treatment^ it has been found that at 
the commencement, antiphlogistic remedies, modified according 
to cirumstances, have sufficed in many instances, especially 
when combined with a perfect exclusion of light, to effect a 
cure. In many cases, however, blindness, partial or complete*, 
lias resulted despite the adoption of the best diiected means of 
effecting a cure. 

{(1.) Acorn Poisoning .—The autumn of 1870, like that of 
1868, witnessed the loss of a large number of ^oung cattle at 
pasture in parks and places where oak-trees were gio\\ing. 
Investigation showed that the disease often destroyed 60 or 7() 
per cent, of the animals attacked, and that the malady depended 
cntiiely on the cattle eating the acorns as they fell fiom th^ tiees. 
It has been supposed that the ill effects were piincipally due to 
the astringent properties of the fruit, which led to constipation 
and its attendant ill consequences of occlusion and inflammation 
of the bowels. On this point, however, opinions do not coincide. 
At present the veterinary piofession is unacquainted with any 
antidote to the deleterious matter, nor does it yet know on what 
the poisonous effects of acorns really depend. 

It is pioposed that a chemical examination of fresh acorns be 
undertaken by Professor Tuson in the course of this year, with a 
view to the solution of this question. Animals are now within 
the College, which are being used for experimental purposes to 
determine, if possible, the several problems connected with this 
important subject. One young ox has especially been brought 
under the influence of the acorn poison. The symptoms which 
developed themselves were perfectly characteristic, and differed 
in no respect from those which were observed among the animals 
which were affected when at pasture. The young ox in question 
remained in a very precarious condition for two or three weeks, 
but ultimately recovered. As will be inferred from these general 
observations on this interesting subject, further investigations 
will be undertaken for its more complete elucidation. The 
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several officers of the Colleg'e are co-operating in the matter 
pathologically and chemically, so that it may be reasonably 
expected that the causes of acorn poisoning will be fully 
cleared up. 

J. W. Bosanquet, 

April lUh, 1871. Treasmer. 


XXII .—Report on Experiments in reference to Pleui o~pneumonia 

and other Diseases of Cattle, made during the half-year ending 
March 315^, 1871. By Professor James Beart Simoxds. 

Sir, —I have the honour to report, for the information of the 
Veterinary Committee, that in September last I purchased a cow 
and steer, and subsequently two sheep and a lamb, for experi¬ 
mental purposes, with the funds, 25/., placed at my disposal by 
the Committee. Shortly after purchase, the cow, being found to 
be unsuited for the required purpose, was disposed of, and th? 
money expended in procuring two other animals, a }oung steer 
and a heifer. With the exception of the lamb, which died shortly 
after purchase, these animals aie now at the Royal Veterinary 
College, where they have been kept throughout, at the expense 
of the Institution. 

The experiments originally had recourse to had for their 
main object the further elucidation of the laws which regulate 
the spread of pleuro-pneuinonia; but, in consequence of the 
difficulties which were found to beset this subject, some of the 
animals were subsequently used for other purposes. The first 
pleuro-pneumonia experiment consisted in exposing one of the 
steers to the inhalation of the vapour of diseased lungs. For this 
purpose a dairyman’s cow, suffering from the disease in its 
advanced stages, was killed, and the lungs immediately forwarded 
to the College. Here they were placed with the experimental 
animal in a closed loose-box, care being taken so to secure the 
head of the animal, that at each inspiration the vapour should 
enter the respiratoiy organs. The steer was kept in this position 
until the lungs had become cold ; but, although then liberated, 
the lungs were not removed from the box, it having been deter¬ 
mined to leave them with the animal until visible decomposition 
liad begun. The animal was carefully watched day by day 
until the expiration of the tenth week, but not the least devia¬ 
tion from health was observed during any part of the time. 

It was now determined to repeat the experiment in a modified 
form, and for this purpose a sponge was placed in the nostril of 
a diseased cow and allowed to remain until it had become 
thoroughly saturated with the breath and also the mucous dis- 
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charge from the nostril. It was then transferred to the nostril 
of the experimental animal and retained there for upwards of half 
an hour. As in the former case, the animal was closely watched 
for several weeks—during the time, in fact, which pleuro-pneu- 
inonia is often known to lie dormant in a herd in which the 
disease is taking its natural course; but again no ill effects 
followed. Resides these two experiments with one animal, some 
mucus obtained from the respiratory organs of diseased cattle was 
rubbed on several occasions upon the mucous membrane of the 
nostrils of other of the experimental animals, with a view to (‘ffect 
its absorption. These experiments had also a negative result. 

It may likewise be stated that persons intentionally came from 
attending on sick animals and placed themselves in contact with 
the experimental cattle. Inoculations with the products of the 
disease, as obtained either from the lungs or the chest, have not 
been had recourse to, former experience having shown that such 
inoculations have invariably failed to transmit pleuro-pneumonia. 

Apart from natural cohabitation, it ^et remains to be shown 
how the disease is conveyed from animal to animal in a herd. 
No safe deductions can, however, be drawn fiom these failures, 
for further experience may show that success may follow the 
lepetition of one or more of the experiments. They possess, 
nevertheless, a certain value as illustrative of some of the reasons 
why pleuro-pneumonia often progresses so slowly among cattle 
herded together; and they also point to the propriety of Isolating 
and slaughtering the first animal of a herd which becomes 
affected. These experiments will in due course be repeated, 
and others having the same object in view will be also adopted. 

Sheep-pox .—The importation of a cargo of sheep from Ham¬ 
burg, among which sheep-pox existed, led to the inoculation of 
an experimental sheep with the virus of this disease. The chief 
object being the production of a good pathological specimen, 
and even the death of the sheep, a very unusual quantity of the 
virus was employed and several punctures made in diflTerent parts 
of the body. Each of the punctures took, and on the eighth dav, 
as is usual, variolous fever set in. The intensity of the fever 
increased, and the skin gave evidence of a copious eruption, thus 
indicating that the object of the experiment would be obtained. 
For five or six days death was looked for; at the end of this time, 
however, the severity of the symptoms began to abate and the ^ 
animal ultimately recovered. Had the animal died, or a free 
vesication taken place on the skin, the solution of two problems 
might possibly have been effected : first, whether the infecting 
rnateries moihi contained in the contents of the vesicles could 
be easily destroyed by exposure to some of the supposed disin¬ 
fecting agents, recently advocated; and secondly, whether placing 
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the carcase or parts thereof with healthy sheep would propagate 
the disease, thus obtaining an answer to the question, “ Can the 
dead convey infection ? ” 

It may be stated, however, that the belief of the veterinary pro¬ 
fession is that dead sheep will convey sheep-pox : and with regard 
to cattle-plague it may be affirmed that the disease being thus 
piopagated is established beyond all doubt. There are several 
reasons for believing that the carcases of diseased sheep are a 
source of real danger to healthy animals; but other experiments 
are required in this direction. 

Acorn^poisoninq, —It had long been known that acorns, from 
their indigestibility and consequent retention within the stomach 
and intestinal canal, often proved injurious to cattle, sheep, and 
e\ en pigs, when too freely partaken of. It was not, however, until 
the autumn of 18G8 that any suspicion seems to ha\e been 
entertained that acorns contained, under certain circumstances, 
deleterious matter which would produce blood-poisoning in cattlQ|^ 
especially in those which were under two ^ears of age. Thi^> 
blood-poisoning does not appear to be due to the tannic, or the 
gallic acid of acorns, nor to an immoderate quantity of them 
having accumulated within the stomachs or intestines. Indeed, 
experience has shown that the worst form of the disease is often 
developed after the greatest part of the acorns have been expelled 
from the system, and when diarrheua and not constipation is one 
of the leading symptoms. In the year referred to, a large crop of 
acorns followed upon an unusually hot and dry summer, by^ 
which all ordinary pasturage was nearly destroyed, and piobably 
also the acorns themselves brought into a more perfect or lipe 
condition. As soon as the acorns began to fall it was found that 
the young cattle grazing in parks and pastures, where oak-tiecs 
abounded were attacked, with a serious and most fatal malad}. 
Some of the animals suffered more than others, but none escaped 
an attack if allowed to remain in the pastures and partake of the 
acorns. The fatality was very great, often reaching as high as 
GO to 70 per cent. So numerous, indeed, were the deaths, and 
so peculiar the symptoms, that many of the original attacks w'cre 
thought to depend upon an outbreak of cattle-plague. The 
similarity of the symptoms in the two affections was very remark¬ 
able, so much so indeed that had cattle-plague still existed in the 
country there cannot be a doubt that the spread of the disease would 
have been attributed to an outbreak of that malady. As a matter 
of history, it may be stated that our advice was originally sought 
in many of the cases in order to determine whether cattle-plague 
had really reappeared in the country. Numerous visits were 
made into the Midland and Southern counties particularly, and 
the same characteristic symptoms of the acom-disease were 
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everywhere found to prevail. Prevention, by a speedy removal 
of the animals, did much to arrest the progress of the afloction; 
but when fully established, curative means were of little or no 
avail. With the ending of the fall of acorns the disease entirely 
and suddenly disappeared, and nothing was heard of any allied 
cases until the autumn of 1870. 

The drought of that year proved even more disastrous to the 
grass-crop than that of 1868, and what was not a little singular, 
it was accompanied by an equally prolific crop of acorns. The 
fall of the acorns was again accompanied by the same ill conse- 
<|uences ; outbreak of disease rapidly succeeding outbreak, and in 
numerous instances, on the same farms as before. Fresh investi¬ 
gations were made, which confirmed the conclusions previously 
arrived at; neveitheless it was determined to have recourse to 
a direct experiment for dealing up some doubtful points in the 
pathology ot the affection. For this purpose a young steer and 
a sheep were selected for feeding with acorns. The fruit obtained 
was fully ripe—indeed more so than in many instances where 
mischi(d had resulted from its natural fall from the trees. For 
the first two days a very few acorns were given, so as to induce the 
animals to eat them. This end being accomplished, the steer, on 
November 14th, was supplied with a liberal quantity, when he ate 
about a peck, mixed with a small quantity of hay-chaff. During 
the two following days he consumed not more than a pock and a 
half, also mixed with chaff: water was allowed ad lihitm \ On 
the fourth day, November 18th, the animal’s appetite failed, and 
he could seal cely be induced to paitake of food of any kind; beyond 
this, however, there were no indications of ill health. The acorns 
were continued, and by the 20th very many of the special symp¬ 
toms of acorn-poisoning had developed themselves. The semi¬ 
conscious condition, weak pulse, pallid membranes, cold surface 
of body, torpid bowels, slow breathing, twitchings of muscles, 
and a disposition to maintain a recumbent position, were well 
marked. The thermometer registered the internal heat as ranging 
between 100 and 101 degrees, showing the entire absence of 
inflammatory action. 

Day by day the symptoms increased in severity, and by 
November 25th the characteristic symptom of acorn-poisoning— 
viz, a copious flow of colourless urine—was fully estabUshed. A 
muco-purulent discharge also flowed from the eyes and nostiils, as 
is sometimes seen in cases of cattle-plague. Some of the colour¬ 
less urine was collected ; its specific gravity was found to be 1*012. 
Its reaction was alkaline. A microscopic examination was made 
of the blood, which showed that the red cells had undergone 
remarkable changes; some were stellate, others oblong or oval, 
and not a few of a square form. Others presented such a dis- 
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torted condition as to be almost indescribable. The white cells 
were more numerous than usual, but their normal globular form 
was preserved. As the animal refused all food, some crushed 
acorns were mixed with water and given as a draught thrice a 
day, with a view to prolong the illness that further investigations 
might be made. 

By December 3rd it was evident, however, that the severity 
of the symptoms had begun to abate, and as there was a fair 
probability of the animal’s recovery, the acorn-drenches were 
discontinued ; he was also well nursed and every means taken to 
promote a leturn to health. He ultimately but slowly recovered, 
and for weeks remained in a miserable plight. This loss of 
condition was especially observable when compared with that 
of a heifer of the same age, which had not been made the sub¬ 
ject of any experiment. 

The sheep continued to eat the acorns daily, consuming each 
day from a pint and a half to a quart. With a view to produce 
some ill effects, if possible, the acorns were used unmixed wlfh 
any other kind of food. Not only did no impairment of health 
follow, but the animal may be said to have gained both flesh and 
c'ondition. The feeding with acorns was continued for a month. 

In concluding this Report, I have to state with regard to disease 
in general as affecting cattle, sheep, and pigs during the past 
year, that, in accordance with established custom, this matter has 
been fully re])oited on to the Governors of the Royal Vcteiinary 
College, who, 1 have every reason to believe, will not depart 
from their usual system of embodying the chief points of my 
communication in their annual Report to the Council. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Jas. B. Simojjds. 

Royal Vfiefi'inary CoUege, 

March Slst, 1871, 

P.S. I have further to inform the Committee that a few days 
subsequently to this Report being written, the steer which was 
made the subject of the pleuro-pneumonia* experiments was dis¬ 
posed of, and three younger, but equally as suitable animals, 
purchased with the money, with the small addition of 21, to the 
price obtained. There are therefore now five young bovine 
animals at the College, the property of the Society. 

JT. M, JenhinSy Esq,, 

Secretary Royal Agricultural Society, 
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XXIII.— Correspondence with the Veterinary Department of the 
Privy Council with reference to the Regulations under which 
Foreign Cattle are imported into Great Britain, 

At a Montlily Council held on Wednesday, July 5th, Mr. Torr 
called attention to the relaxation of the restrictions on the foreign 
cattle tiade recently made by the Privy Council, and to the injury 
which may have been thereby inflicted on English herds, and 
Professor Symonds explained the existing regulations of the 
Privy Council. It was thereupon moved by Mr, T. Dyke 
Acland, M.P., seconded by Mr. H. S. Thompson, and carried 
unanimously:— 

That the Council, having heard a statement from Professor 
S>monds as to the piescnt regulations ol the Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment of the Privy Council, and as to the precautions adopted 
with regald to the importation of foreign stock, are of opinion 
that it Avould be desirable to obtain such a statement in an official 
loim, and consequently that the Privy Council be requested to 
allow Piofessor Symonds to communicate to the Council of the 
Poyal Agricultural Society, for publication, the exact regulations 
and restrictions under which the importation of foreign cattle is 
now cairied on.” 

In consequence of this resolution a correspondence ensued 
between the Secretary of the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council and the Secretary of the Society. The following letters 
contain all that is essential to the question. 

(Copy.) 

“Privy Council OflBce, Veterinary Department, 

“ Prmceb Street, Westminster, S.W., 

“6 July, 1871. 

“Sir, —The resolution of the Council of your Society with 
regard to obtaining the sanction of the Privy Council that 
Professor Symonds may communicate in an official form, for 
publication, the exact regulations and restrictions under which 
the importation of foreign cattle is now carried on, has been sub¬ 
mitted to the Lords of the Council. 

“ In reply, I am directed to state that their Lordships can only 
be responsible for official communications signed by the Secretary 
of the Department. 

“With regard to the information asked for, it can only be 
obtained by a reference to the Act and Orders of Council relating 
thereto, copies of which are enclosed. Any interpretation of 

VOL. VII.—fi. S. 2 H 
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these enactments by the Lords of the Council would have no 
weight in a court of law, but I have been directed to prepare 
some notes of the piincipal regulations relating to the importa¬ 
tion of foreign animals, with marginal references to the Act and 
Orders, and an Appendix containing the regulations at present 
in force at the ports. 

“ These notes will supply a means by which references to the 
Act and Orders can readily be made, but it must be distinctly 
understood that the Act and Orders themselves are alone authori¬ 
tative. 

“ A copy of these notes shall be forwarded to you as soon as 
they have been approved by Mr. Forster. 

‘‘ I have, &c., 


‘‘ The Secrefaryj 

Iloyal AgrttuUural Society of England^ 
“ Hanover Square^ W/* 


“Alexander Williams, 
“ Secretary, 


(Copy.) 

Ro^al Agricultural Society of England, 

** 12, llanover Squaie, Loudon, W., 
“July 20th, 1871. 

“ Sir, —I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letters, No 32,916, dated respectively the 5th, 6th, and 17th inst., 
enclosing the Official Orders regulating the importation of foreign 
cattle, and referring to the resolution of the Council of the Society 
requesting Professor Simonds to communicate, for publication, 
the exact regulations and restrictions under which the importation 
of cattle is now carried on. 

“ The Lords of the Council having, in consequence of the 
above-mentioned resolution, ordered the preparation of some 
notes of the principal provisions with respect to foreign cattle, 
contained in ‘ The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869,’ and 
Orders issued thereunder (a copy of which notes was enclosed in 
your letter of the 17th), I am directed to enquire whether there is 
any objection to the publication of that document in the next 
number of the Society’s ‘ Journal,’ subject to the note signed 
with your initials stating that the Acts and Orders themselves 
are alone authoritative, and to any other note or qualification 
which the Lords of the Council may deem necessary. 

“ I have, &c., 

•• Dr. Alexander William, <tc <ie. <tc, “ H. M. Jenkins, Secretary. 

*^Priiy Council Office^ /S.Tr.“ 
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(Copy.) 

« Privy Council Office, Veterinary Department, 
Princes Street, Westminster, S.W., 

“22nd July, 1871. 

“ Sir, —I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 20th instant, inquiring whether there is any objec¬ 
tion to the publication of the notes of the principal provisions 
with respect to foreign animals contained in ‘The Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act,‘1869/and Orders issued thereunder; 
which has been submitted to the Lords of the Council. 

“ In reply, 1 am directed to state that their Lordships do not 
object to the publication of the whole of the correspondence on 
the subject, 

“ I have, &c., 

“ The SeerHary, “ALEXANDER WILLIAMS, 

'■* Boyed Aqrirultural Soeieti/ nf England, Secretary, 

“ Hanover Square, W.** 


“ Veterinary Department, 7tli July, 1871. 
Notes of the Principal Provisions with respect to Foreign Animals 
contained in ^ The Contagious Diseases {Animals) Act, 1869,* and 
Orders issued thereunder, 

N.B—These notes arc intended to supply a means of lefeicnce to the Acts 
and Ordeis, hut it must be distinctly undeistood that the Acts and Oideis 
llicmselves aie alone authoiitative.— A. W. 


Section I.— Cattle from Scheduled Countries, 

O. C. 258, Schedule, and O. C, 325.—Cattle coming from 
Russia, the Austrian-Hungarian dominions. North Germany, the 
dominions of the Sultan, Italy, the Papal States, Belgium, and 
Greece, can only be landed at the following ports : — 


Bristol. 

London. 

Dovci. 

Hartlepool. 

Hull. 

N owcastlc-upon-Tync. 
Plymouth. 


North Shields. 
Shoreham. 
Southampton. 
Gianton. 

Leith 

Glasgow. 

Middlesbiough. 


Portsmouth 

Grimsby 

Dai tmouth. 

Littlehampton, 

Sunderland. 

Goole. 

Li\ erpool. 


These cattle must be landed at parts of these ports defined by 
the Privy Council as landing-places for slaughter, and are subject 
to the regulations contained in the fourth schedule to the Act. 

O. C, 258, Art, 5.—All such cattle must be slaughtered within 
ten days after being landed, exclusive of the day of landing. 

2 H 2 
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All such cattle must be slaughtered at such landing-places, 
except for the supply of London and Edinburgh, and at ports 
where quarantine or re-shipment to another landing-place is 
allowed. 

0. C. 274, and 275 —For the supply of Edinburgh the defining 
Orders contain special provisions enabling these cattle, under 
certain conditions, to be moved by railway from the landing- 
places at the ports of Gianton and Leith to the Edinburgh Public 
ISlaughter-hou se. 

O. C. 251), 263, a?id 326.—^For the supply of London the 
Metropolitan Order and the Order defining the port of London, 
contain special provisions, enabling these cattle, under certain 
conditions, to be moved by railway from the landing-places in 
the poit of London to the Metiopolitan Cattle Maiket 

O C 293, 297, and 282 —Re-shipment is allowed at Hartle¬ 
pool, Hull, and Sunderland. 

O. C 311.—In the Order for Southampton there are special 
provisions under which cattle from scheduled countries rnaiT 
undergo quarantine, and so cease to be deemed foreign (attle. 

O C 285.—The Order of the 1st September, 1869, contains 
special provisions with regard to milch-cows in vessels taken out 
from, and brought back to, Great Britain, without having lelt 
the vessel. 

Act of 18G9, Sec 19.—All animals within a part of a port 
defined for the landing and slaughter of cattle from scheduled 
countiies are to be deemed cattle fiom scheduled countries. 

O C. 263, and 326.—There are three places within the port 
of London, defined as landing-places for slaughter, namely, 
Thames Haven, Victoria Docks, and Brown’s Wharf. 

O. C. 259, 263, and 326—^The Metropolitan and defining 
Orders provide for the removal of cattle from these landing- 
places to the Metropolitan Cattle Market. The cattle are to be 
taken by railway in special trucks along specified routes to 
within 1000 yards of the market, and are to be there dischaiged, 
and driven immediately to the market, or to lairs licensed by 
the Privy Council. No such cattle can leave the Metropolis 
alive. 

Act of 1869, Secs. 28 and 29 —^There are special provisions in 
the Act for the establishment of a foreign market for the metro¬ 
polis. 

Section II — Foreign Animals generally y and Cattle from 
Unscheduled Countries. 

O. C, 328.—Foreign animals can only be landed at the follow¬ 
ing ports;— 
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Bristol. 

Cardiif. 

Dartmouth, 

Dovci. 

Falmouth. 

Folkestone. 

Glasgow. 

Goole. 

Grangemouth. 

Granton. 


Grimsby. 

Hartle]xx)l. 

Harwich. 

Hull 

Kiikwall, 

Leith. 

Littlchampton. 

Liverpool. 

London. 

Middlesbrcu^h. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Penzance 

Plymouth. 

Poi tsmouth. 

Shields, Noith. 
Shields, South. 
Shoreham. 
Southam])ton. 
Sunderland. 
Weymouth. 


Appendix^ O. C. 258 Arts 1 and 9, and O, C, 322.—All foreig^n 
^inimals must be detained and inspected on landing. If any one of 
a cargo is found affected with any contagious or infectious disease, 
such animal or the whole cargo may be detained and slaughtered, 
or otherwise dealt with, as the Privy Council or Customs direct. 

Act of 1869, Sec. 71.—Compensation may be withheld in 
respect of any foreign animal slaughtered on account of its being 
affected with cattle-plague, or with disease suspected to be cattle- 
plague, if it appears that the animal was so affected at the time of 
its landing 

O. C. 258 , Art. 6.—Healthy foreign cattle, if landed at places 
other than those defined for the landing of cattle from scheduled 
countries, will cease to be deemed foreign cattle after complying 
with the following conditions:— 

1. The vessel in which they arc imported must not within 
three months have had on board any cafttle from a s* l^edulcd 
country. 

2. The vessel must not, since taking on board the cattle im¬ 
ported, have entered any port of a scheduled country. 

3. The cattle must not, while on board, have been in contact 
with any cattle from a scheduled country. 

But they are not allowed to land until the owner or charterer 
of the vessel or his agent has entered into a bond not exceeding 
1000/., to observe the above conditions, nor until the master of 
the vessel has made a declaration that none of the cattle exported 
have come from a scheduled country, and that the foregoing con- 
<litions have been observed. 


Section III. 

O. C. 321.—The provision of the Order issued on the 9th 
March, 1871, prohibiting the landing of cattle coming from 
France, and sheep and goats coming with them, is still in force. 

(Signed) Alexander Williams. 
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APPENDIX. 

Regulations relating to the Landing and Insjyection of Foreign 

Animals arriving at Ports in Great Britain, from and after the 

31^^ dag of March, 1871. 

Marking. 

Each kind of foreign animal landed at a landing-place for 
slaughter (with the exception of sheep and swine landed within 
a defined part of the port of London) shall be marked in the 
following manner, namely :— 

Cattle —By clipping the hair off the end of the tail, and by 
clipping a broad arrow, about 5 inches long, on the left quarter. 

Sheep and Goats —By clipping a broad arrow, about 4 inches 
long, on the forehead. 

Swine. —By printing a broad arrow, about 3 inches long, on 
the left side, with the following composition, namely:—Resin, 
five parts ; oil of turpentine, two parts ; and red ochre, one parf^ 
melted, and used warm. 

Detention. 

All foreign animals landed in Great Britain shall be detained 
for at least 12 hours after landing, except as hereinafter ])ro\ided, 
in some lair or other proper place adjacent to the landing-place, 
for the purpose of be^g inspected by the Vctei inary Inspector 
appointed by the Privy Council for that purpose; and every 
such Inspector shall have power to detain, for any longer period, 
any animal or animals which he has reason to suspect is or aie 
affected with any contagious or infectious disease. 

No animal, carcase, hide, meat, offal, provender, or manure 
shall be removed from the lairs, except with the permission of 
the Inspector. 

Inspection. 

All foreign animals shall be inspected by the Veterinarv 
Inspector appointed for that purpose; and such inspection shall 
commence as soon as possible after landing. 

The final inspection of each animal shall not take place until 
the end of the 12 hours, except as hereinafter piovided, nor 
except during daylight. 

Regulations relating to Contagious or Infectious Diseases amongst 
Foreign Animals landed at Ports in Great Britain. 

1. Slaughter. 

Should one or more sheep or swine be found to be affected 
with any contagious or infectious disease (except cattle-plague), 
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such sheep or swine shall be kept separate from those of the same 
cargo which have been passed as healthy. The slaughter of the 
healthy sheep or swine of such cargo may be permitted to take 
place immediately, and such slaughtering may, if desired by the 
importer or consignee, be continued without intermission. 

The carcases of the healthy animals, so slaughtered, may be 
removed without a post-mortem examination, under the supeiin- 
tendence of the Inspector, or of the police, or of any officei 
appointed by the local authority in that behalf. 

The slaughter of the diseased animals shall take place under 
the superintendence of the Inspector, who shall make a post¬ 
mortem examination of each carcase, and give instructions as to 
the disposal of it. 

2. Cleansing and Disinfection, 

When any animal suffering from any contagious or infectious 
disease has been landed at any port, or has been slaughtered at 
the landing-place in consequence of being so affected, the landing- 
]>lacp, lair, or other place where such animal has been, shall not 
be used for any other animals until such landing-place, lair, or 
other place has been properly cleansed and disinfected. 

3. Cattle-Plague, 

When cattle-plague has been detected in one or more of a 
cargo of animals, the whole of the animals forming su( h cargo 
shall be detained and slaughteied at ttie place of landing. 

4. Pleuro-Pneumonia, 

When pi euro-pneumonia has been detected in one or more of a 
cargo of animals, the whole of the cattle forming part of such 
cargo shall be subject to the following regulations, namely:— 

When such cattle have been landed at any place other than 
within the defined part of a port, they shall be slaughtered at the 
landing-})lace, or if, at the port at which such cattle are landed, 
there is a pait defined for slaughter, they may, with the permis¬ 
sion of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs, be removed 
into such defined })art for the purpose of such slaughter. 

When such cattle have been landed within a defined part of a 
port, or have been moved as above provided into such defined 
part, they shall not be moved therefrom alive, but shall be * 
slaughtered within such defined part. 

5. Foot-and-Mouth Disease, 

When foot-and-mouth disease has been detected in one or more 
of a cargo of animals, the following regulations shall apply: 
Provided that such regulations shall be deemed to apply only to 
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the class of animals amongst which the disease has been found 
to exist. 

1. The cattle, if any, so affected shall be slaughtered at the 
landing-place. 

2. The cattle, if any, not so affected shall either be slaughtered 
at the place of landing, or if, at the port at which they are 
landed, there is a part defined for slaughter, they may, with the 
permission of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs, be 
removed into such defined part 

3. The cattle, when landed within a defined part of a poit, or 
if moved, as above provided, into such defined part, shall be 
slaughtered within such defined part, subject, however, to any 
regulation affecting any port, in the defining order of which, 
special permission is granted to remove cattle out of su(h defined 
part. 

4. The sheep, if any, so affected shall be slaughtered at the 

landing-place. ^ 

5. The sheep, if any, not so affected, shall either be slaughteied 
at the place of landing, or if, at the port at which they are landed, 
there is a part defined for slaughter, they may, with the permis¬ 
sion of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs, be removed 
into such defined part. 

G. The sheep, when landed within a defined part of a ])oit, or 
if moved, as above provided, into such defined part, shall not be 
removed therefrom alive, but shall be slaughteied within such 
defined pait. 

7. The swine, if any, so affected, shall be slaughtered at the 
landing-place. 

8. i he swine, if any, not so affected, shall either be slaughtered 
at the place of landing, or if, at the port at which they are landed, 
theie is a part defined for slaughter, they may, with the permis¬ 
sion of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs, be removed 
into such defined part. 

9. The swine, when landed within a defined part of a port, or 
if moved, as above provided, into such defined part, shall not be 
removed therefrom alive, but shall be slaughtered within such 
defined part. 

6. Sheep-Pox, 

When sheep-pox has been detected in one or more of a cargo 
of animals, the whole of the sheep forming any part of such 
cargo shall (subject to Regulation No. 1) be detained and 
slaughtered at the place of landing. 

7. Sheep-Scab, 

When sheep-scab has been detected in one or more of a cargo 
of animals, all the sheep forming any part of such cargo shall 
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(subject to Regulation No. 1) be detained and slaughtered at the 
place of landing, or if, at the port at which they are landed, there 
is a part defined for slaughter, they may, with the permission of 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs, be removed into 
such defined part for the purpose of such slaughter. 


XXIV.— Report of the Proceedings in Court in the case of Brad- 

hum V. Royal Agiicultural Society of England, Before Mr. 

La1{ON Bramwell and a Special Jury. June 13th, 1871. 

Mr. Morgan Lloyd opened the pleadings. 

Mr. Henry James : May it please your Lordship—Gentlemen 
of the Jury.—This, as you have heard from my friend, is an 
action of libel, but I am happy to say that in consequence of 
the course which has been taken (and I venture to say most 
properly taken) on the part of the defendants, you will be only 
troubled for a very few minutes by having a short statement from 
my friend Sir John Karslake and myself. 

The defendants on the Record are the Ro}al Agricultural 
Society of England, and the plaintiff, Mr. Brad burn, is a gentle¬ 
man who for some years has carried on a very extensive business 
as a manufacturer of aitificial manure at Wolverhampton. At 
the commencement of the year 1870 he had an applicatioiA from 
a Mr. VVhittingham—a person who had been an agent of his, 
but who had ceased to be his agent—to supply a certain quantity 
of manure called ground bones, at a somewhat low price, which 
he named. Mr. Bradburn replied in his letter (which has been 
published), that he could not supply that manure at that price 
without mixing with it an article called bone-waste, which is 
produced fiom the manufacture of phosphorus with bone-ash. 
The manure, so prepared, was sold upon the order of Mr. Whit- 
tingham, by whom it was resold to his landlord, Mr. Bioughton, 
a gentleman residing near Nantwich, in Cheshire. That gentle¬ 
man thought it right to have it analysed; and when it was 
submitted to Dr. Voelcker, the eminent analytical chemist, it 
was found not to be that which Mr. Whittingham had repre¬ 
sented it to be—the highest class of manure. Under those 
circumstances, a statement was made to the Chemical Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, an expla¬ 
nation took place, and Mr. Bradburn (the plaintiff), by means 
of a printed document, set forth most clearly and distinctly the 
circumstances under which he had sold the manure, and that 
he had *nvoiced it as bone and bone-waste, and had placed 
marks upon the bags showing that it was bone and bone-waste, 
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and that therefore it was not the highest quality of manure. 
He placed the correspondence which had passed between him¬ 
self and Mr. Broughton—who had purchased the manure from 
Mr. Whittingham—before the Council of the Ko^al Agri¬ 
cultural Society. I will say no more than that probably through 
some inadvertence, or possibly fiom a little over-zeal on the 
part of some gentleman connected with the Chemical Com¬ 
mittee of the Society, after that full and detailed explanation 
had been given by Mr. Biadburn, in a journal which was pub¬ 
lished in the month of August last >ear, the statement was 
substantially repeated that a sale had taken place, by the 
plaintiff, of an inferior article which had been represented as 
a superior one. Mr. Brad burn having to live upon the good 
opinion of those who purchase fiom him, it became, of course, a 
serious matter to him that such a statement should be in the 
hands of his opponents in trade. It has injured him con¬ 
siderably in his business up to this time, and if the thing had 
been allowed by him to pass unnoticed it would probably ha^e 
injured him still more. Under those circumstances it was 
absolutely necessary for him to bring this action. When the 
action was biought, a plea of justification was put upon the 
Record, alleging that the statements in the aiticle weie true. 
It must be obvious to every one who has had an opportunity of 
reading this correspondence, and who is aware of the circum¬ 
stances that weie brought to the notice of the Council before 
this aiticle was published, that the statement contained in it 
could not be justified, and that, if it were taken to be true, 
it could only result in almost ruin to Mr. Bradburn. After con¬ 
sideration, my fiiends who have had an opportunity of consult¬ 
ing their clients, have taken a course which Mr. Biadburn feels 
he ought at once to acknowledge to be a right and kind course 
towards him. He has no wish or desire, in dealing with such a 
Society as the Royal Agricultural Society of England, to which 
he subscribes largely himself, and which can have no object 
but to do good to the agricultural interests of this country, to 
press litigation unduly against them ; and the result is, that my 
friend, Sir John Karslake, will state the circumstances under 
which the Royal Agricultural Society of England have taken 
this course; and when you have heard that statement from him, 
the only thing that will remain for you to do will be to give 
such a verdict as will give Mr. Bradburn his costs. 

Sir John Karslake: May it please your Lordship—Gentle¬ 
men of the Jury.—My friend, Mr. James, has truly stated to 
you tha^ as far as the Royal Agricultural ^ciety are concerned 
in making this publication, there was not the slightest malice 
on their part. The circumstances have been shortly and accu- 
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rately stated to you by my friend. Mr. Bradburn being a 
manufacturer of manures, Mr. Wbittingham—a person wlio 
represented himself to be an agent of his—procured from him 
some manure, which he bought of him as bone and bone-waste, 
and which he (Mr. Whittingham) resold to Mr. Broughton as 
pure bone-dust. Mr. Broughton, as a Member of the Royal 
Agricultural Society—of which Mr. Bradburn is a Member,— 
knew that one of the great objects of the Society was to have 
manures analysed so that the agricultural interests should not 
suffer by having from time to time spurious instead of genuine 
manures given out to them, and they should not be dis¬ 
appointed by having crops come up of an inferior character. 
Mr. Broughton sent a specimen of this manure to Dr. Voelcker, 
the analytical chemist of the Society, and it was reported by 
him, that instead of being pure bone-dust it was bone-dust with 
an admixture of waste, and that under those circumstances a 
great deal of its value was lost. The report of Dr. Voelcker 
was laid before the Council of the Society, and at the time when 
it tvas oiiginally laid before them and was published, and before 
any explanation was given by hir. Bradburn, there was, no 
doubt, in the minds of the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, a belief that Mr. Bradburn had through an agent—or, 
as it was supposed, by himself,—sold as bone-dust that which 
was really bone-dust and waste. After a considerable corre¬ 
spondence between Mr. Broughton and Mr. Bradburn, an ! after 
an explanation by Mr. Bradburn as to the part he had taken in 
the sale, it turned out that Mr. Whittingham, who had been his 
agent, and who might for some purposes be still deemed to be 
an agent for Mr. Bradburn, had been told with reference to this 
transaction that he was not to sell this as pure bone-dust, but 
as bone-dust and waste. The correspondence was afterwards 
laid before the Royal Agricultural Society, and they, taking the 
view that what was done by an agent was in fact done by the 
principal, in the month of August (when this work* is sent 
round to different members of the Society) published the report 
of Dr. Voelcker, in which it was stated that on analysing a 
sample of bone-dust that had been sent to him by Mr. Broughton, 
who bought it from Messrs, Bradburn and Co., through Mr. 
Whittingham, their agent, he found that it was not pure bone- 
dust, but bone-dust and waste. But, gentlemen, now that this 
matter has been sifted, and I have had the honour of seeing 
some of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, I may 
say that they are satisfied that the statement of which the 


Holding up a copy of a number of this Journal.— Edit. 
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plaintiff complains, and which was made without any qualifica¬ 
tion at all in the August number of the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Gazette,* is a statement which, when read, might be 
deemed by many persons to impute to Mr. Bradburn that he 
had been himself active in the sale of that which, though re¬ 
presented to be bone-dust, was not pure bone-dust, but was an 
inferior article; and feeling as they do, after Mr. Bi ad burn’s 
explanation, that he only intended to have it sold as bone-dust 
and bone-waste, they feel that they ought not still to adhere to 
the statement that has been made, and which they feel, if inter¬ 
preted in that way, would be an unfair statement as against 
Mr. Bradburn. 

Under those circumstances, I am quite willing, on behalf of 
the Council, to say that they feel they have gone too far in 
making this statement they have made, and therefore, under 
those circumstances, they feel that they ought to state so publicly, 
and allow a verdict for nominal damages to pass against th^jp, 
it being understood that his Lordship shall give a certificate for 
costs; and so the matter will be ended. The Rojal Agri¬ 
cultural Society of England have no interest in this matter, 
except that of doing good to the agricultural interests of this 
country. It is perfectly well known that it does sometimes 
happen that when people are led to believe they are getting 
valuable manure, an artificial of very inferior quality is palmed 
off upon them. This statement was published under the cir¬ 
cumstances I have mentioned; and inasmuch as it imputes to 
Mr. Bradburn that which could not be justifiably imputed to 
him—he personally having had nothing to do witli this sale— 
the Council feel that in justice to Mr. Bradburn the statement 
ought not to go uncontradicted by them in open Court; and on 
their behalf, I now admit that they were not justified in stating 
what they did in August in the ‘Agricultural Gazette’f of 
that date. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell : Gentlemen of the Jury.—Of course 
there can be no notion here that there has been any ill-will or 
any improper motive on the part of the defendants, who are far 
too respectable and too distinguished a body to be influenced 
by any such feelings. I think that the public ought to be very 
much obliged to them, and to others who do as they do. We 
have no public prosecutor whose business it is to protect us 
against frauds and adulterations, and therefore we ought to feel 
very grateful to the Society for what they do; but, as Sir John 


* Referring to the Society’s Journal.— ^Edit. 
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Karslake has said, let them be as distinguished and as useful as 
may be, as soon as they find they have done a man a wrong 
they ought to come forward and say so, and that they have done. 
You will therefore give a nominal verdict for the plaintiff in this 
case, and I will give the necessary certificate for costs. 

Mr. Henry James : It is a special jury. 

Mr. Haron Bramwell : Forty shillings. 

Mr. PIenry James : Five guineas, it is a special jury. 

Mr. Baron Bramavell : Then it will be a verdict for five 
guineas. 

The Jury returned a verdict accordingly. 


XXV .—Report on the Trials of Implements at Wolverhampton and 

Stafford. By Lieutenant-Colonel Fuller Maitland Wilson, 

Senior Steward. 

Tiie trials of 1871 have been in some respects the most important 
that the Society has ever undertaken, inasmuch as they have been 
extended to a greater length of time and over a larger area of land 
than on any former occasion, and have been marked by the new 
feature of a most searching trial of Traction-Engines. The addi¬ 
tional time did not prove to be more than was necessary to 
enable the Judges to give in their awards before the commence¬ 
ment of the Show, and the thanks of the Society are due to those 
gentlemen for the care and patience with which they performed 
their arduous duties 

Provision having been made by the Council for a full report 
of the trials being piepared for the ‘Journal,’ there remains little 
for the Stewards to add but a few general remarks as to the cii- 
cumstances under which they were carried out. 

In compliance with a resolution passed by the Council, that 
one of the Stewards should attend at Wolverhampton on the 
PViday previous to the commencement of the trials, the Steward- 
Elect attended on that day ; and on the following day, in concert 
with Mr. Anderson, one of the Consulting Engineers, he mea¬ 
sured land marked out some of the trial-fields, in order to enable 
the Judges to commence on Monday. On their arrival, however, 
they were of opinion that a different arrangement of plots would 
be more satisfactory to them, so that the laboui of the Steward 
and Engineer was of no service. It appears desirable that on 
future occasions there should be some previous consultation 
between the Stewards and Judges as to the system on which the 
trials shall be carried out, suggestions for which have been 
entered In the Steward’s Book. 
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We found at Wolverhampton a letter from the Secretary, stating* 
that he had failed in obtaining a third Engineer Judge, though 
he had applied to all who had been nominated by the Council: 
and a telegram from Mr. Kay, that his medical adviser would not 
allow him to attend. The number was thus reduced from three 
engineers and six other Judges to two engineers and five others. 
Under these circumstances, we were glad to avail ourselves 
of the services of Mr. James Easton, one of the Consulting 
Engineers, who was associated with Mr. Bramwell in the test¬ 
ing and trials of the Traction-Engines, which occupied their 
entire time from Monday, June 26th, till the evening of Friday, 
July 7th. In the run of these engines over the course provided 
for them, two other Judges were attached to the engineers; and 
from the skill and practical knowledge brought to bear on them, 
the Report cannot fail to be satisfactory to the public, as show¬ 
ing how far they are, and how far they are not, applicable to the 
various purposes of farm and road for which their advocates 
give them credit. 

The weather, previous to the commencement of the trials had 
been very wet, and was of the same character during their whole 
continuance, making the Show-\ard, which was naturally soft, in 
many places almost impassable. The trial-fields at Barnhurst 
were light, stony land, and would not have afforded any satisfac¬ 
tory results as to steam cultivation without the additional land 
which had been provided near Stafford, which, though not so 
light as that at Barnhurst, could not be called really heavy. 
The removal of so much tackle to a second trial-ground, 16 miles 
distant, was attended with some expense and inconvenience ; that 
it was satisfactorily accomplished was owing, in a great measure, 
to the valuable assistance rendered by Messrs. Fowler and Co., 
and Messrs. Aveling and Porter, who were ready on this and on 
all other occasions to place their engines at the disposal of the 
Society. • 

The trials at Stafford commenced on Tuesday, July 4th, under 
very unfavourable weather, and were concluded on the morning 
of Thursday the 6th, on which day, as it was understood that 
several members of the Society and of both Houses of Parliament 
intended to visit the trial fields, the Stewards arranged that the 
traction-engines should leave Wolverhampton at 5 A.M., bound for 
the railway station at Stafford, about 15 miles distant, each engine 
being loaded in the proportion of IJ ton to its nominal horse 
power; thus a 10-horse engine drew a load of 15 tons. The 
train was accompanied by a staff of engineers, under Messrs. 
Bramwell and Easton, who took their passage on board the 
“ Chenab,” which had recently been built by Messrs. Ransome 
for the Indian Government steam-train service, and was kindly 
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placed at their disposal by Mr. Crompton, of the Rifle Brigade. 
All the engines arrived safely at their destination, and were 
paraded in front of the railway station at Stafford before the 
arrival of the 12 o’clock London train. As a Committee of 
the House of Loids was then considering the question of legis¬ 
lation with regard to traction-engines, it was hoped that this 
exhibition of them might furnish some information which 
might be valuable. 

At 2 P.M. on the same afternoon, Messrs. Fowler’s double set 
of 20-horse engines "was set to work, and was followed in succes¬ 
sion by all the sets of tackle that had been in competition; thus 
enabling the public to see all the different systems at work, and 
to form their own opinion as to their various merits. The diffi¬ 
culty of keeping so many engines supplied with water was well 
provided lor by Mr. Elphick, who had each set ready to commence 
work in its turn without loss of time. 

The Stewards lelt it their duty to report to the Council that 
one of the engines used in Class 2 proved to be considerably over 
the limited weight (10 tons). They regretted that the heads of 
the film were not able to attend the trial, and they are willing 
to believe that this might have been an oversight on the part of 
their representative, but it is clearly as imperative on exhibitors 
of implements to take care that their implements conform to the 
legulations, and agree with the description in the catalogue, as 
it is on the exhibitors of live stock. 

In this Class there was a doubt whether it was the intention of 
the Council that a detached windlass should be included in the 
weight of the engine. The wording, however, of No. 1 paiagraph 
in the conditions appeared to give the Stewards no option but to 
include it. 

In Class 3 objection was raised to the entries of Messrs. Hayes 
and Fisken, on the ground that one required to apply a pulley, and 
the other a groove fly-wheel to the “ ordinary agricultuial engine” 
before they could be worked by it. Though perhaps in strictness 
they might have been disqualified, they were allotted their trial- 
plot with the others. 

Amongst the Miscellaneous Articles the Judges found nothing 
that they considered worthy of a Silver Medal ; but they awarded 
one to the piinciple of the revolving mould-board, as applied to 
the plough entered for cultivating hop-gardens, though they did 
not consider the implement itself at present suitable for that 
purpose. 

StowlangJoft Hall, Bury St Edmunds, 

August Ist, 1871. 
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XXVI .—Report on the Trials of Steam-Cultivating Machinery 
at Wolverhampton. By John Algernon Clarke. 

In visiting tlie veritable “ Black Country/* with its scenery of 
chimney-shafts, furnaces, and metalliferous works, its innumer¬ 
able engines, huge mining machinery, and inteisecting network 
of canals and railways, the agriculturist may well have considered 
how largely the industry and riches of this nation are dependent 
upon the cheap unfailing energy of steam. He may have 
reflected that in less than fifty years since the opening of the 
first passenger railroad, we have now in Great Britain some ten 
thousand locomotives, running over thirteen thousand miles of 
iron way ; while, probably, two hundred thousand steam-engines 
are driving the mechanism of our mills, workshops, mines, and 
factories—to say nothing of the great number of these motive- 
powers afloat, whether for inland, coasting, or ocean navigation. 
And from the estimate that about fourteen thousand threshiag 
or barn engines are now at work in this country, baiel^ thirty 
years since the Tuxfords of Boston constructed the eailiest 
farm “ portable ” and the Ransomes of Ipswich made the first 
“ traction-engine,” he may look forward to a like rapid multi¬ 
plication of tilling-engines, and of engines for draught upon 
ordinary roads. Already the sets of steam-cultivating apparatus 
in use in England number many hundreds. And while the 
Steam-Plough Works at Leeds, the Britannia Works at Bedford, 
and other works besides, arc continuing to open up a great trade 
with occupiers who arc adopting steam husbandry, such an 
impetus has been given to the hiring system by the success of 
double-engine machinery, self-transporting from place to place, 
that several contract men have now their half-dozen sets apiece, 
many have their two, three, or four sets; and one company, with 
a capital of 42,000/., working in Northumberland and in parts 
of the counties adjacent, finds employment for no less tlian twenty 
double-engine sets, with which it accomplishes in one }ear the 
heavy and light tillage of about 60,000 acres of land. When it 
is known also that, in some districts of the kingdom, farmers 
now give the preference to contract-threshing men, who bring 
and take away both engine and machine without any demand 
upon the farm teams, just as they formerly patronized those of 
the contract men who provided the labour-saving straw-elevator; 
and when it is known that hauling work, in conveying timber, 
building materials, coal, agricultural jproduce, and heavy loads 
of all kinds, is being done on a considerable scale by engines 
traversing field-roads and highways, it is clear that the Royal 
Agricultural Society was fully justified in devoting the main 
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business of one of its annual trials to a competition of farm- 
locomotives and steam-cultivating machinery. The money 
prizes offered by the Society amounted to 605/., to which Lord 
Vernon, the President, added a magnificent cup, value lOOZ. 
making the total value of the prizes of this section 705/. Prizes 
amounting to 50/. were offered in Section II. for hop machinery; 
and, in addition, ten silver medals were, as usual, placed at the 
disposal of the Judges for miscellaneous awards to agricultural 
articles, for new principles of construction and essential improve¬ 
ments therein. The following is the Schedule of Prizes:— 

Section I — Steam-Cultiuation, 

Ci ASS 1 —For the best combination of Machinery for 
the cultivation of the soil by Steam-power .. 1st Prize £100 

2nd Prize 60 

** Class 2 —^For the best combination of Machinery for 
the cultivation of the soil by Steam-}X)vver, the 
weight of the Steam-engine not to e\cctd 10 tons .. 1st Prize 60 

2nd Pnzo 25 

** Cl ASS 3 —For the best combination of Machinegr for 
the cultivation of the soil by an ordinary Agricultural 
Engine, whether self-piopellmg or portable .. 1st Prize 50 

2nd Prize 25 

Class 4 —For the best Windlass, detached. 20 

„ 5—For the best Snatch-block, or substitute thereof .. .. 10 

„ 6 —For the best Plough, suitable for steam-cultivation 25 

7—For the best Subsoiler Ditto ditto .. 20 

„ 8 —For the best Digger Ditto ditto 25 

—For the best Cultivator Di^to ditto 25 

„ 10—For the best Skim-Plough or Seal ifier ditto .! 20 

„ 11 —For the best Holler Ditto ditto . 10 

„ 12—For the best Harrow Ditto ditto .. 10 

„ 13—For the best Drill Ditto ditto .. 20 

„ 14 —For the best Hoot or Stone Extractor ditto .. 10 

tf 13 —For the best combination of any ot the above Imple¬ 
ments not qualified to compete m Classes 1, 2, or 3 .. 20 

„ IG —Foi the best Implemtnt, or part of Tackle, suitable for 
steam-cultivation, of any other description, not quali¬ 
fied to compete in the preceding classes . 20 

„ 17 —Foi the best Agricultural Locomotive Engine applicable 

to the ordinary requirements of farming . 60 

„ 18—For the best Waggon for Agricultuial purposes to be 

drawn by an Agricultural Locomotive Engine .. .. 20 

** A SiLvi B Cup, value 100?, offered by the Right Hon Lord Vernon, 
Picsident, will be given for the best combination of Machinery for 
the cultivation ol the soil hy Steam-power, the cost ol which 
slnll not exceed 700?. The Engine to be Locomotive, and adapted 
for Ihieshing and other Farm purposes 

** Section II —Hop Machinery, 


Ci ASS 1.—For the best Machine for the cultivation of Hop 

Gardens, to supersede manual labour.£20 

Clas« 2 —For the best Machine for ni ashing the Hop Plant to 

lemovo the aphis blight .. .. . 10 
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Class 3.—For the best Hop-presser.£10 

Glass 4. —^For any other improved Implement or Implements used 
m the cultivation or management of Hops. 10 

** Miscellaneous Awaeds to Agricultural Articles and essential improve¬ 
ments therein.10 Silver Medals.*^ 

In the Classes for which one prize only was offered, the Judges were em¬ 
powered to divide it equally between two competing Implements, if they 
considered them equal in merit. 

These offers were accompanied by the following 

“ Conditions. 

** Steam Eiiginea —All Engines must be fitted with a Steam Indicator, in 
additK)n to the ordinary Spring Balance, which Indicator must be proved by 
the Indicator of the Society. 

**Steam Cultivation: —1. The weight of the Engine shall be deemed to be 
exclusive of coal, water, and rope, but to include the weight of the drum or 
windlass. 

“2. The Implements for Steam Cultivation must be tested by dynamometer, 
if possible, and such experiments made as will enable the Judges to ascefWn 
the relative value in usefulness of such Implements. 

“3. The Steam Boiler must be piovided with a pipe or tube, the thread 
of which mustbe equal to the * half-inch gas-pipe thread,’ for the purpose of 
attaching the forcing-pump of the Society. The Exhibitor may declare to 
work the Engine at any pressure he thinks fit, if the Judps are satisfied 
the Boiler would bear safely three times that pressure. The Boiler shall then 
be tested by the forcing-pump to twice the pressure before the Engine is set to 
work, and the declared pressure must not be exceeded by the Exhibitor while 
he is working before the Judges. 

** 4. Any Engine which is entered for competition, or for working in the yard 
of * Machmery-m-motion,’ which, from defect m construction, or any other 
cause, IS, in the opinion of the Judges and Consulting Engineer, wnso/c, 
shall not be allow^ to work on the Society’s premises; and further, the 
word unsafe shall bo attached to the Engine during the remainder of the 
Exhibition. 

“5. The trials of the Steam-Engines will be made with Llangcnnech coal.” 

It will be useful here to transcribe the following clauses of the General liegu^ 
latums which related to the trials:— 

“The Specification must state the selling price of each article complete 
and m good working order; and each Exhibitor will be bound to execute 
all orders given to him m the Show-yard, at the price stated in this Speci¬ 
fication, and to deliver the Implements within six months of the close of 
the Show, on pain, in case of failure in such engagement, of not being again 
allowed to exhibit at the meetings of the Society. 

“In order to ensure a hand fide selling price being ^cified for competing 
Machinery, it shall be a condition that, if the price certified by the Exhibitors 
shall in the opinion of the Engineer Judge, or Judg^ together with the 
Consulting Engineer of the Society, be stat^ so manifestly low, that the 
Exhibitor cannot consistently supply at such price, the Judges shall have 
power to decline to try such machinery. 

“ Manufacturers of all Entries for the Prize offered by Lord Vernon, must 
enter into a contract with the Society to execute all orders (received by them 
within a period of three months from the close of the Show), at the price 
stated in their siiecification, and that the machinery supplied shall be in all 
respects the same as that entered to compete for the prize.** 
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On the 31st of May, Messrs Eastons, Amos, and Anderson, the Society’s 
Consulting Engineers, issued, for the guidance of exhibitors, the following 

“ Genebal Inbtbuctions. 

** 1. There will be no restnctions on the construction of the Steam Engines 
or Boilers, nor any limits to the pressure of steam used, subject alv\ay8 to 
Clause 3 of the General Conditions 

“ 2 Each Boiler must be provided with at least two safety-valves, two sets 
of gauges for ascertaining the water level, a steam-pressure gauge, and a balf- 
inch cock, terminating in a half-inch male gas thread for the purpose of 
receivii^ the pipe of the Society’s testin^-pump 

which it IS intended to work, and the Exhibitors must be prepared to produce 
working drawings of the Boilers, to illustrate the construction of any inac¬ 
cessible pirt, or to enable the Engineers, in case of doubt, to satisfy themselves 
of the safety of the Boilers by calculation 

“4 Each Engine will have to be taken to pieces, to enable the Judges 
to examine all its working parts, and the Exhibitors are required to provide 
the necessary tools and tackle for the purpose. 

“ 5 The merits of the Machinery in Classes I, II, III, and Lord Vemgn’s 
prize, will be determined by the weight of earth moved per hour, the depth 
ot cultivation, the goodness of design and workmanship, the economy of fuel, 
water, oil, attendance, and the pnee of the apparatus Indicator diagrams 
will be taken from the cylinders during the trials 

“6 All the Machines in Class III. will be tried by one and the same 
onhnary portable Engine, which the Society assume the nght to hire from any 
of the Exhibitors, at a charge not exceeding 1?, per day, and such Engine will 
be diiven during the trials by a driver appointed by the Society’s Engineers. 

“ 7 The Implements and Machines in Classes IV to XVI., both included, 
will be tested by the Ploughing Engines entered for trial, the f^iety uming 
the right to select such as it may require, on pavment of a sum not exceeding 
31, per day, including the necessary stores and attendance. The merits of the 
implements will be determined with reference to the weight of land moved 
])er hour, the depth of cultivation, quality of design and workmanship, 
economy of attendance, and price. The traction dynamometeis will not be 
used, except att he discretion of the Judges, to assist in deciding between imple¬ 
ments of very equal mi nt. Classes IV and V. will not be tested in any way, 
but will be judged with reference to design, workmanship, and pnee. 

“ 8. The nature of the tests and trials to bo applied to Classes XV. and 
XVI. will be decided by the Judges, on inspection of the machinery brought 
for exhibition 

“ 9 The tiials of Class XVII will be of two kmds—fiistly, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the merits of the Engines for ordinary farm purposes, and, 
secondly, for determmmg their efficiency as Traction-Engines. In the first 
senes, the usual break dynamometer will be employed, and the merits of the 
Engines will be decided with leference to the power developed, the economy 
of coal, water, oil, the puce and ments of design, and workmanship. There 
will be no restriction as to the power to be developed on the break, but each 
Exhibitor must specify the pressure of steam, number of revolutions, and 
horse-power on the break at which he wishes his Engine to be tested. Indi¬ 
cator diagrams will be taken during the trials on the break The second 
series will be conducted over a course of some four of five miles m length, and 
selected with the view to the greatest possible variety of surface, such as hard 
road, fields, level and hilly, wet and dry. A tram, composed of waggons, to 
be procured by the Society, will be made up, and loaded m any manner and 
to any extent the Exhibitor may determme. He will then state the quantity 
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of coal and water he will require to take the load so prepared once round the 
course, and the quantity he asks for will be placed on board his Engine, 
no further supply being permitted during the run. Any fuel or water re¬ 
maining after the trial will be weighed or measured back To assist the 
Exhibitors in estimating the work to be done, a longitudinal section of the 
course will be prepared, and care will be taken to keep the average condition 
ot it as neaily as possible the same for all the competing Engines The 
figure of merit will depend upon the load drawn, the economy in fuel, water, 
oil, and attendance, price, and goodness of design and workmanship. The 
dibtiibiition ot weight upon the wheels will also 1^ ascei tamed 

“10 'Ihe accompanying sheet, marked Form A, of Lithographs and In¬ 
structions, will explain the means which will be adopted, and the prc^miations 
the Exhibitors will have to make for taking indicator diagrams, measuring the 
water and oil, weighing the ashes, placing the Engines with reference to the &eak 
dynamometer, and adapting them to connect to it 

“ 11 The Waggons in Class XVIII will be tested by means of traction 
djnamometeis. Each Exhibitor will be permitted to determine the load 
which his waggon is to carry, and the figure of ment will depend on the load, the 
tiactive power required, the ment of design and workmanship, and the price” 

I^ IS not necessary to reprint here the sheet of drawings upon Foim A 
referred to. Fig. 1 showed the details and measurements for affixing the steam 
indicator; Fig. 2 was a section ot the measuring tank to hold thirty galflNis; 
Fig 3 was a section of the Society’s new break dynamometer, fitt^ with 
three friction-pulleys, and dnven by a coupling shaft with universal joints 
instead of by belt as heretofore; and Fig 4 was an enlarged view, with 
dimensions ot the clutch which each exhibitor would have to provide and key 
ujxin the crank-shaft of his engine. Ihe letterpress of Form A will illustrate 
the caie taken to be clear and o^ehnite m the 

** Instbuotions to Exhibitors 

** Indicator Dtagi ams ,—The Indicators used will be supplied by the Society, 
and will be those known as Richards’s, manufactured by Messrs. Elliott, Bros , 
449, Strand, London. The accompanying Illustration, Fig 1, gives the 
principal dimensions The Indicator must be fixed as nearly as jiossible mid- 
V, ay between the two ends of the cylinder, and connected to them by i-inch 
pipes well lagged and provided with cocks fitted with convenient handles, 
placed as near the cylinder ends as practicable. The motion of the papei 
cylinder must coincide with that of the piston, and be exactly proj oi tioiial 
to it, it will not therefore answer to woik it fiom one of the slide-valve 
spindles or eccentric rods, but the motion of the piston itsell must be reduced 
by levers, speed-pulleys, or other means. If the Engine has more than one 
cylinder, each one must be prepared to receive an Indicator The Exhibitor 
must provide the cocks, pipes, and means of communicating motion to the 
paper cylinder of the Indicator. 

“ Measurement of Feed Water —^Figure 2 m the annexed Drawing represents 
the measunng vessel which will be provided by the Societj. Each Engine 
must be adapted to receive such a vessel, and it must be fixed in some convenient 
position, bo that the li-inch cock A may discharge either direct into the 
filling hopper of the tank or into a temporary funnel htted up for the purpose, 
the bib ot the cock being left visible, so that it may be known at once when 
all the water has run out. The water tanks of the Engines must be fitted 
with cocks by which all the water m them may readily be drawn off into 
a mtasunng vessel, similar to the one represented in Fig. 2. 

“ Measurement of the Ashes —^In order to ascertain as accurately as possible 
the weight of fuel used, means must be provided for readily raking out the 
fires without first slaking them with water, and transferring the hot ashes to 
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air-tight vessels, which will be provided by the Society, in which the uncon- 
Bumed fuel will at once be weighed. 

** Mtasurement of Oil and 2 allow —Previous to the commencement of each 
tiial, and after the Exhibitor has filled all his lubncators, all his oil and tallow 
will be taken from him. Ho will then receive a can containing a certain 
weight of laid-oil, and a box containing a certain weight of tallow for use 
(luring the trial. At the conclusion he will again fill up his lubncators, and 
then return the oil and tallow unconsumed, which being weighed again, the 
exact amount used will be ascertained 

“ Dynamometers —Fig d represents the Break Dynamometers to be used m 
ascertaining the poxver of the Steam Engines, and gives the dimensions neces¬ 
sary for placing the Engines to be tried with reference to the rails laid down 
tor the bleak to travel on Each Exhibitor will have to provide and key on 
to his crank-shaft a coupling shown in detail in Fig 4, and bore out the holes 
A Af and face the inner sides of the laws A i^, to gauges to bo supplied by 
the Society The Engines at the trials must be lun so that the breaks shall 
revolve m the diiection of the anow 

Examination. — h&ch. Engine must be fully provided with screw keys, and 
all tools necessary for taking its working paits to pieces for the purpose of 
examination 

“ Eastons, Amos, and Anderson, 

“The Glove, Southwark Street, London, S E , 

“ Consulting Engineers ” 

In addition, a plan of the course proposed for the traction-engines, together 
^Mth a section showing all the gradients, was furnished to each exhibitor m 
Class XVII 

On the morning of Monday, June 26th, the opening day of the trials, the 
Stewards, namely, Lieut -Colonel F M Wilson, Mi \V J Edmonds, and Mr 
Ihomas C Booth fMr C Wien Hoskyns, M P, being absent through sudden 
domestic aSaiction), and the Honorary Director, Mr Brandreth Gilbs, pro¬ 
ceeded to arrange with the Judges and the Consulting Engineers the order of 
the fortnight’s yard and field ojierations Of ten Judges invited to auard the 
Society’s piizes, seven answered to the loll-call Mr Ihchard Kay, of Porcett 
Valley Farm, Dailington, vas prevented by illness, while the two gentlemen 
appointed to the Hop-machinery and Miscellaneous Depaitment were not duo 
till the following week. The duties of adjudication were allotted thus —Mr P 
J Bramwell, C L, of 37, Gieat Geoige Street, London, b W, and Mi James 
Easton, jun , C.l , of the Grove, Southwark Street, London, S E, undertook 
Classes XVJI. and XVIII, that is, the Faim Locomotives and Tiaction- 
cngine Waggons, to be assisted m the field-experiments by the Agiiculturil 
Judges Ml W Menelaus, C E , of Dowlais, Mei thyr Tydvil, M iioi H V 
Grantham, of West Real Hall, Spihby, Lincolnshiic, Mr John Hemsley, of 
Shelton, Newaik, Nottinghamshire, and Mr P Sheiborn, of Bedfont, Hounslow, 
Middlesex, took the sets of Steam-cultivating Machinery in Classes I, Ii, III, 
and in the competition for Lord Vemon’s cup Mi John Hieken, of Dunchurch, 
Kugby,andMi J W Kimber, of Tubney Warren, Abingdon, Berkshire, took the 
Implements and parts of Apparatus m Classes IV to XVI But this diMsion 
of labour and res^xinsibility was by no means rigidly adhered to thioughout 
the tiials The Judges of the foui Classes of Hop machinery and ol the Mis¬ 
cellaneous Department were Mr H B Caldwell, of Monkton Farlcigh, Bradford- 
on-Avon, Wiltshire, and Mr C. Whitehead, of Barming House, Maidstone, 
Kent It soon appeared that, by help of the admirable preparations made by 
the Stewards and the active members of the Local Committee, and under the 
skilful organization, untiring super mtendence, and zealous assiduity of Mr 
Andersoi as Consulting Engineer in the field, and of Mr James Easton in the 
tiial-yard, aided by Mr Eich and a staff of assistant-engineers, with Mr 
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Elphick as ever-ready and business-like assistant-steward, tbe Judges would 
encounter little difficulty, in their prolonged senes of investigations, bojond the 
delays and mishaps which are inseparable fiom such public field-days And 
in fact, apait fiom the failures m competing machinery and hindrances traceable 
to Exhibitors and their men, the pnncipal interruptions and impediments to 
progress arose fiom the unsettled state of the weather, the weakness of Wolver¬ 
hampton hoise-flesh, and a miscalculation as to the service adequate for main¬ 
taining the water-supply to the engines at work in the different trial-fields 
On a future occasion this latter cause of delay will probably be obviated by 
substituting a steam-pump and gas-pipmg for the slow and irregular lelays of 
water-earth Owing to|the heavy rams, the task of hauling the ponderous pieces 
of mschinc ry into and out of a show-ground of black vegetable soil, which was, 
in parts, ploughed up by innumei able wheels till trucks and trolleys sank m to 
the axles, and of transporting them to the trial-fields, 2i miles away, may bo 
said to have been superhuman At least it was beyond all bestial powoi, 
and one of the great incidents of the meeting was undoubtedly the iinlooked-foi 
demoustiation ot the capability of load locomotives and self-propelling engines 
to convey themselves with trains of waggons and other rolling stock over wet 
roads, yielding soil, up hills, along narrow winding lanes, and through awkward 
gateways Ihe public also took many a lesson in the ait of getting a bite foi 
cngine-wheelb by means of gravel and cinders on a hard road, spuds or sh^s 
on the tires upon soft soil, and beams and planks when the weighty motive- 
power has cut its way down into a hole As it was, bystanders had many a 
laugh ovei the many apparently inextricable but always triumphantly sur¬ 
mounted difficulties of the strong-hearted iron giants, and it was remarked 
how “ lalpi” might fairly claim a royalty on many of those engines, converted 
by force of circumstances into blowly progressing locomotives, aimed with 
revolving diggers 

From the bchedulc of Prizes, the Conditions, the General Kegulations, In¬ 
structions to Judges, and Instructions to Exhibitors (as already quoted), it wis 
clear that the trial ot steam-cultivatmg machinery at Wolverhampton was de¬ 
signed to be not so much a competitive test of steam-tillage against horse-tillagc 
as of one set of stcam-tillmg apparatus against another Indeed, there ap¬ 
peal ed little value in going over the old ground again, merely to show for the 
hundredth time that steam-power can plough or cultivate with greater economy 
and far greater expedition than any force of teams that can found upon a 
faim. At the very earliest of the bociety's trials of steam-ploughs, namely, at 
Chelmsford and Boxted Lodge, in 185b, the Judges amved at the result, that 
by Mr John Fowler’b machine “ the ploughing was admirably done, fully equal 
in regularity and precision to anythmg that could be done by horst-laboui 
To estimate the cost of the opeiation was a work of great care and time , and 
Mr Amos has given the result in the table which is subjoined By this table 
the money cost of ploughing is shown to be Ts 2ld per acre. The Judges are 
of opinion that the cost of the like work by horse-power would be at least 7s. 
per acre, leaving the cost of the two processes almost identical ” Mr Amos 
had allowed, however, only 15 per cent, upon prime cost of machinery for 
repairs, depreciation, and interest of capital, and assumed as a basis of calcula¬ 
tion 1000 acres to be ploughed annually. At Chester, in 1868, the Judges 
allowed 15 per cent upon first cost for lepairs and depreciation, together with 
5 per cent interest of capital, making 20 per cent spread over 200 days* working 
in a year They reported that Fowler’s apparatus ploughed light land at the 
rate of 7f acres in ten hours, and heavy land at the rate of 6 acres in ten hours; 
the total cost being in the first case 6#, and in the latter 9s. 2d, per acre. ** Our 
estimate,” they said, of the quality and value of the work thus performed is 
that the light land could not Iwve been done by horse-power for less than 8s. 
pel acre; that the heavy land could not have been ploughed for less than 
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12«. 6c? per acre; and tliat the deep trenching could not have been done by 
horse-power at all.” In the same trials the Woolston implements exhibited by 
Messrs Howard cultivated heavy land twice over, at the rate of acres in ten 
hours, for a total cost of 12« 9c? per acre, “ while, to effect a similar result 
with the ordinary implements and hoise-power, three distmct operations would 
be required, which could not be performed at less than 18«. 6c? per acre ” The 
Judges concluded that the prize-machine was “ able to turn over the soil in an 
efficient manner at a saving, as comjiared with horse-labour, on light land, ot 
2i to 25 per cent , on heavy land, 25 to 30 per cent ; and in trenching, of 80 
to 85 per cent , while the soil m all cases is left m a far more desirable con¬ 
dition and better adapted for all the purposes of husbandry ” At the Can¬ 
terbury trials m 1800, the Judges went very fully and elaborately into the 
economical comparison between steam and horse power. “Throughout the 
whole of the tnals,” they reported, “ the quality ot the work done was very 
satisfactory. This point, however, we look upon as secondary to the moie 
important question of the application of skam-power to the cultivation of the 
soil, as when we are in possession of a well-arianged system of stoam-power, 
we can make use of any form of implement wo please to act upon the soil.” 
On a stiong loam, with an indurated gravelly subsoil, the land m some places 
strongly held together by “indigenous heibagc,’ Messrs Fowler’s machine 
ploughed at the rate of 11 acies m ten horns, at a total cost of 4s 6<? per 
acre, allowing 15 per cent upon first outlay ioi repairs and depreciation, and 
5 per cent for interest, and assummg 200 days’ work to be done in a year; 
and Messrs. Robey and Co.’s machine ploughed at the rate of 5| acres in ten 
hours, at a total cost of 6s. 8c? per acre The aveiage draught of a good horse- 
plough turning similar furrows in the same parts of the field was found by 
dynamometer to be 6 cwts Then, according to the valuable tabulated calcu¬ 
lations of Mr J 0. Morton, the Judges say, “ the average cost of horse-powei 
on a faim may be taken at 6c? per cwt drawn 24 miles. In ploughing an 
acre of land with a 10-mch lurrow, the plough has to be drawn about 10 miles; 
consequently the draught, 6 cwts x by the distance 4, x by the (ost pei 
cwt, hd , gives 12s per acre as the minimum cost of ploughing an acre of the 
land m question by horse-labour; which, indeed, was the estimate given by 
practical farmers on the ground during the tnals Ibe companson, then, 
between steam and horse ploughing is largely in favour of the former on ground 
offering such resistance The least efficient of the competing machines (Board’s) 
showed a saving of Is. lOc? per acie, or 15 per cent; Robey and Go’s and 
Eddington’s showed a savmg of Ss 4c?. per acre, or 45 per cent ; while 
Fowler’s work was done at a savmg of no less than 7s 6c?. per acre, or 68 per 
cent less than by horse labour.” Now that we are by no means afraid ot a 
field-engine working up to 180 lbs. or 200 lbs pressure, it is worth noting, that 
lu the Canterbury Report, the Judges recorded the pressure of Robey and Co.’s 
steam as 50 lbs. on the square mch, and reckoned the effective power of the 
engine at 28 hoises, and reported that Messrs. Fowler’s double cylinders of 
74 mches diameter, with 12-inch stroke, worked at a pressure of 68 lbs, giving 
off at 140 levolutions per mmute 35i-horse power, after allowing three-tenths 
for friction Inventors had increased their power at the Worcester meetmg in 
1863; the pressure in Mr. Savory’s and Messrs. Fowler’s engine running up to 
100 or 105 lbs ; and at Newcastle, next year, the Judges recorded with repre¬ 
hension that, in both Messrs Fowler’s and Messrs. Howard’s engines the 
pressure of steam ranged between 105 and 115 lbs. Among the greatest per- 
tormances at Leeds, in 1861, Messrs. Howard’s lO-horse engine cultivate a 
stiong and stub^m soil, 5 to 6 inches deep, at the rate of 6} acres m ten hours, 
at a computed cost of 68 8(?. per acre. Messrs. Fowler’s 12-horse engine culti¬ 
vated the same soil, 7 inches deep, at the rate of 64 acres in ten houis, at a 
total cost of 78. 2c?. per acre. In land where the ploughmg of a single furrow 
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8 inches deep took a draught equivalent to the tractive power of five hoisesv 
the same engine ploughed at that depth at the rate of 5f acres in ten houi**, for 
a total cost of Is lOrf per acie It was considered that the cost by horses, 
would have been double No such comparison was instituted at Worcester ii> 
1803, and complete a** were the trials at Newcastle-on-Tyrc m 1864, and 
again at Leicester in 1868, the effectiveness of the woik done was tested, not 
hy any measurement of the diaught of the implements, but by insf)cction and 
by weighing the amount of earth moved per acie, the Judges cnteiing into no 
calculation of the relative cost by horses 

In the Wolverhampton trials, therefore, it appeared to the Judges that tho 
extraordinary economy in cost of steam as compared with horse tillage might 
he taken for granted as already thoioughly proved and well 1 nown, and as 
for founding an estimate of total cost per acre upon an experiment of one oi 
two houis’ duration, it was desirable that a practical result should be obtained 
by some more exact method than roughly approximating to the weight of coal 
burned, valuing the highly skilled labour at ordinary farm-wages, and reckon¬ 
ing the perfoimance per day from the high-pressure celerity of execution kept 
up thiough the spurt of a short race. Indeed, the number of competing sets 
ot powerful machinery, each with its several different kinds of tillage to her 
shown in operation, and executing perhaps at the rate of three or moie acre** 
per hour, added to the necessary giouping of the machines into four separate 
classes involving repetitions of performance, forbade anything moie extendlH 
than short runs upon plots of a few acies apiece, notwithstanding that tl e ‘^ocicty 
had provided 140 acies of light land near Wolveihampton and 60 acres oi 
heavy land near Stafford for the purpose of giving full play to the ojitr vtions 
•Ihe steam-cultivator tnals of 1871 naturally resolved themselves into public 
exhibitions of the several systems m work, the consideration of the Judges 
being mainly devoted to the quality of the tillage jierformed, to the ripidit} 
and cheapness of execution as made apparent by the labour engaged, to the 
engineering tests of power exerted, and to the ob\ lous mechanie il merits and 
cajiabilities of the machincrj 

Ihe Bainhurst baim in the occupation of Mr laylor, foiming part of the 
estate on which the "Wolverhampton sewage is being utilized, is sitiuted two 
miles north west from the Show-yard gates,and appro iched by nanow uj hill and 
downhill lanes after leaving the lettenhall tumpike-road , and here as mueh of 
the steam-cultivatingapjiaratus as hod arrived at the Wolveihampton i iilwa}- 
stations and been transported up country, was found on Monday, June 26th, in 
the depot field, hio VI (see PI in p 481), where stores for coal and oil had been 
provided, and the engineers had dammed a stiearn and erected a pump foi 
supplying the water-carts at rather more than a quarter of a mile from this 
central point As appears from the plan, the seven fields made use ot range 
fiom 14 to 26 acres in area, some of them of an awkward shajie for partition 
into rectangular plots, tho fences are mainly of quick, planted upon high 
lianks, and the surface presents only gentle undulations, no part lying in high- 
backed ridge and furrow Ihe ciops were principally clover and seeds and 
pait vetches 3 he old seeds had been closely grazed, the young seeds and vetches, 
mown green and carted off, and the land for the most part may be desenbed 
as a sandy loam containing gravel upon a sanrty subsoil, which in many jilaces 
])iesented leds of big sandstone and other boulders severely trying to the 
deep-working implements Ihe principal portion of the dcjotfitldJso VI ^ 
18 acres of barley-seeds, was divided into plots of about one acre each, upon 
which the several competitors might make their “ preliminai} canter” and 
arrange their machinery m good working order, the soil, a light sand 
loam of considerable depth, and in a moist, free-working condition, being welli 
suited for the purpose On Plot 1, Mes**!^ Amies, Barlord, and Co , ot Petei- 
borough, did some good cultivating, ploughing, and digging, with their lound- 
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about and self-moving anchor tackle On Plots 2, 3, and 4, Messrs J and F 
Howard, of Bedford, executed some good diggmg and cultivating with their 
transverse boiler-engines, and a beautiful piece of ploughing with their 12- 
horse engiue set. Iheir new water-tube boiler-engines were unable to work 
owing to an accident, one engine having stripped several cogs out of a spur- 
wheel of her road-gear m extricating herself Irom a deep hole Messrs John 
Fowler and Co, of Leeds, worked on Plot 5 their chp-drum engine and anchor 
set; on Plot G their double-drum engine and anchor set, with a balance 
plough and digger, on Plot 7 their roundabout tackle with turning cultivator; 
on Plot 8 their pair of 12-horse single-drum engines, with cultivator and new 
subsoil plough, and on Plot 9 then pair of 20-horse single-drum engines, with 
cultivator and deep Flemish mouldboard-plough On plots 10 and 11 was 
arianged the endless-rope machinery of the Ravensthorpe Engineering Com¬ 
pany, ol Mirficld, Yorkshire, which, however, was unable to proceed beyond 
A fiist start owmg to the plough accidentally catching and breaking off one of 
the windlass travelling-wheels Plot 12 was allotted to the roundabout set 
ol Messrs. Barrows and btewart, of Cherwell Works, Banbury. 

Class I. 

For “ the best combination of Machinery for the Cultuation of the Soil by 
Steam-power ” there were eight entnes. Messrs. Eobey and Co (Limitt4), 
of the Perseverance Iron “Works, Lincoln, entered for trial an S-horsc-power 
patent road-steamer, with indiarubber tires, invented by Mr. R. W Ihomson, 
of Edinburgh, and improved and manufactured by tbe Exhibitors It is 
described in the Catalogue as “ a modern traction-engine for direct steam- 
ploughing, driving, threshing, and other farm-machinery, as well as for con¬ 
veying com and other farm produce to market Pneo 700/ ” To be hauletl 
by this field locomotive was a 6 furrow plough, invented and manufactured 
by Messrs Robey and Co But as neither the engine nor the implement put 
in an appearance, and no other comjittitor came forward on the travelling- 
engine piinciple, the Judges had no opportunity of putting to the test tho 
alleged cheapness and facility of this system of steim-cultivation However, 
the behaviour of other traction-engines in transpoiting themselves or in haul¬ 
ing loads over the Bamhurst fields was not calculated to confirm any great 
expectations of their jxissiblo performances in tillage; and setting aside tho 
question of loss of power in continuously carrying a weight of several tons 
over an arable surlace,—a loss very •eriously increased upon even slight 
giadients,—the general impracticability of the system was illustrated by tho 
dents or depressions, two to three inches m depth, left in the moist land by 
tho 15-inch wide wheels of traction-engines, whether indiarnbber-tired or not 
For, plainly, it must be an imperfect and insufficient form of steam-cultivating 
apparatus which can be available without injury to a heavy soil only when that 
soil IS hard and dry, and which prohibits tho fanner from “ crossing ” a piece 
once broken up by the cultivator It remains for exjierimcnt to deter¬ 
mine whether or not, in certain situations, as upon farms having specially 
level fields, the travelhng-engmo system (with its avoidance of windlasses, 
anchors, ropes, pulleys, and its minimum use of manual labour) may bt‘ 
applicable for the smashing up of stubbles in the commonly dry season after 
harvest But we consider it veiy unlikely that such an apphcation of steam- 
power would be found successful. 

Messrs. J. and F. Howard, of the Britannia Works, Bedford, entered a pair 
of patent self-propelling engines, fitted with winding drums for working a 
to-and-fro or double-action implement, on what is called the “ double-engine ” 
system. These engmes, of remarkably novel construction, are the first attempts 
of Messrs. Howard to introduce upon wheels the water-tube or safety-boiler, of 
which they have successfully erected about ten thousand horse-power in mills, 
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works, and factories, and have also arranged for marine engines. The boiler is 
placed upon a plate-iron framing which cames the two steam-cylinders, the 
crank-shaft, dnving-gear, and rope-drums, and is mounted upon three road- 
wheels ; it consists of thirty-two wrought-iron tubes arranged in a nearly hori¬ 
zontal position, that is, with an inclina- tj 7 tt • 7 /y cf 

tion of one in eight, and communicating — Ideal vertical Cross Sec- 

at their upper ends with vertical tubes. tion of the Boiler in Messrs. J, 


The horizontal tubes are 6 feet m and F. Howard's Patent Self- 

length, those of the inner part being propelling Engine^ No. 1168. 

9 mches in diameter, and the outer 
ones 7 inches in diameter; and while 
the SIX tubes of each mner section have 
spaces between them for the passage of 
flame and heated gases from the fire, 
the seven tubes of each outside section 
are placed close to each other, so as to 
form, with a covering of lagging cement, 
air-tight walls which are almost non¬ 
conductors of heat. An idea of the 
arrangement is given in the accompany¬ 
ing sketch (Fig. 2), a supposed cross 
section of what may be called the back 
of the boiler. Each tube, closed at one 
end, is connected by its other end with 
an upright tube of horse-shoe section; 
the five upright tubes (shown by the 
dotted lines in the drawing) supporting 
five sets of honzontal tubes, while these 
several sets communicate with each 
other by means of a square tube, A B, 
uniting the ends of the lowest horizontal 
tubes, and by steam connection pipes, 

C C C, at the top of the vertical tubes. The feed-water enters at A, and at B is 
the blow-ofi cock. Circulation of water is promoted by an mner tube having a 

Fig. 3.— Qromd-Plan of Messrs. J. and F. Howard's Patent Self- 
propelling Engine^ No. 1168. 
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the upngbt ones. Two sheet-iron diaphragms, D D and E E,—the lower one 
placed directly over the fire-box, the other toward the back of the boiler, and! 
both somewhat shorter than the tubes,—cause the heated products of combus¬ 
tion to traverse to and fro, doubling from back to front, and finally to sur¬ 
round the upper tubes in the several series before their exit into the chimney,— 
these upper tubes being above the water-level, and therefore filled with steam. 
This safety Ixiiler is intended to work at 180 lbs pressure, but is tested up tet 
500 lb. pressure upon the square inch. In Fig 3 (p 483) is shown in plan the 
general arrangement of working psrts upon the engme. AA is the water-tube 
boiler, B IS the steerage wheel, hung in a transom or nng, which supports the 
fiame upon fiiction-balls or rollers, 0 is the steersman’s handwheel, D is the 
fire-dooi The steam cylinders, E E, are placed honzontally at the rear end of 
the framing , and the crank-shaft with fly-wheel, F, drives the lopc-diums, I 
and J, by means of two spur-pmions, G and H. The even coiling of the ropes 
IS effected by Messrs. Howard’s peculiar method of slowly travel sing the- 
drums endwise upon their axles with a to-and-fro movement, the ropes being 
ftd on at fixed points as determined by the position of the guide-rolltrs. To 
admit of running oft the ropes in an angular direction, these guide-rollers are 
hung m brackets, K K, which will swing m any direction upon swivels, as 
indicated at K^. The road motion or propelling gear consists of a pinion, 
ictuating a spur-wheel upon a shaft which canies a pinion, M, gearing wit}*., 
a spur-wheel, N, upon the axle of the travelling-wheels 

Owing to the breakage on the preparation Monday (already alluded to)* 
followed by a similar mishap to the companion engme, namely, the stripping 
of cogs out of the traction spur-wheel, on the very next day, Messrs. 
Howard’s double-engine apparatus was disabled from proceeding into compe¬ 
tition, and the Judges had therefore no performances of those no\el pie>ces of 
machinery upon which to report 

On Tuesday, June 27th, the first day of actual tnal, six sets weie in the 
field, ofifenng themselves as “ the best combinations of machinery,” without 
any limitation, reservation, or condition, for cultivating the soil by steam- 
]X)wer. Two were on the double-engine system , two were on the headland- 
engine and self-moving anchor plan, and two had stationary engines We 
may consider them m the order of the plots as drawn by lot, though the woik 
was not done piecisely m this rotation, for the failure of Messrs Howard to 
take then place upon Plot 2, and a tiresome delay on the iiait of Messrs. 
Barrows and Stewart in making ready fora start upon Plotl, threw upon 
Messrs. Fowler the onus of getting to work upon plots 3, 4, and 5, two placea 
in advance of their pioper turn. 

IHot 1 %n Field No. XJl Me^ars. Bairoufs and Stewarfs Stationary 
Enqine and detached Windlass Tackle (Catalogue No , 8b5), iin ented by Mr. 
William Smith, ot Woolston, improved and manufactured by the cxhibitois, 
consisting of a 12-horse-power portable engine, having double cylinders of 8i 
inches diamctei and 13 inches stioke, a detached two-drum windlass upon 
four wheels, dm cu by a connecting-shaft with universal joints oi by rigger 
ind belt, stecl-wiie ropes of If inch diameter; snatch-block, claw-anchors, 
dead-anchors, twenty-two porters, tooli^i Ac.; with a five-tmed Woolston culti¬ 
vator, fitted 'VMth turning-bow, Pnw, 486il , or with a three-timd cul¬ 
tivator (No. 866), in addition, bOOl. The plan of working is by suiroundmg 
or partially enclosing the field or plot by the ropes, with anchored snatch- 
blocks at the angles, of which two, namely those opposite the lino of traverse 
of the implement, are shifted forward along the headlands by manual labour. 
The snatchblock pulleys, of two feet diameter, are of light constiuction, with 
rather small bosses upon stud bearings. The implements are of the well- 
known simple and strong Woolston pattern, having tmes of the spade shape, and 
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jire turned round at the ends of the field by the pull of the return rope. The wind¬ 
lass has several pecuharities of construction. In the ideal cross-section, Fig. 4, 
which is not drawn to any scale, A is the driving-shaft, having at one end a 

Fig. 4 .—Ideal CroBS-Section of Messrs. Barrows and Stewart's 
detached Windlass. 



rigger, B, for an engine-belt, and at the other end a coupling, C, for being con¬ 
nected with the engine crank-shaft by universal joints and a coupling-shah. 
The machine was dnven in this latter way during the trials. A pinion, I), 
gears with a large spur-wheel, E, which is fast upon an axis, F F, mountetl 
in brass bearings upon the wmdlass-frame, G G. Hung loose upon this axis 
are the two rope-drums, H and r t. -d i 

and these are set alternately in and — Diagram of the Brake-appara- 

out of gear with the axis by means tus of the Slack Drum in Messrs. Bar- 

of the ratchet-clutches, J and K, the rows and Stewart's detached Windlass, 

clutches being connected together, 
elided simultaneously, and held in 
any position (that is, in gear with 
one or other of the drums or out of , 
gear with both) by the quadrant ^ | 
and worm, L, adjusted by the hand N 
eet-wheel, M. It will be seen that, 
with this arrangement, it is impos- 
eible for both drums to be in gear 
at one and the same time, and thus 
the risk of wheel breakage is greatly 
reduced. The relative sizes of the 
spur-wheel and pimon are as six to 
one, and each drum is capable of 
receiving 800 yards of li-inch 
wire-rope. The brake of the slack 
•drum is thus managed:—The shaft 
carrying the quadrant piece passes through a slot in a loose block of hard 
wood, in Fig. 6, near the outer nm of the drum flanges, and by xneans 
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of a Bhort finger, entering into a flmall aperture in the block, slides the block 
for a short distance toward one drum ot the other. The block is held m posi¬ 
tion hy two rings, P P, which are fixed to the windlass-frame A jointed 
lever, ^ fastened upon the shaft, and carrying at its upper end the weight, B, is 
thiown sideways in the same direction as the clutches are moved, and thus, 
when the drum, I, is in gear, the brake-block is urged with considerable 
pressure against the side of the flange of the other drum, H The dotted lines 
show the position of the weight and jointed lever when the clutches are shifted 
so as to gear with the drum, H, and the paitial turning of the shaft throws 
the jointed lever to the opposite side, pressing the blo<i against the flango 
of the drum, 1. Messrs. Barrows and Stewart recommend that, in ordinary 
w ork, the engmeman should work the windlass; but the trial did not show 
the expediency of such an attempt at saving labour. 

On Wednesday, June 28th, the engine, windlass, and cultivator were 
moved from the former place in the dep6t-field to Plot 1, a distance of nearly 
half a mile, by eight horses, in 9^ minutes, the remainder of the apparatus 
being conveyed m a van in 7 minutes. Ten horses would be requiied for 
shifting the whole simultaneously. After reaching the fleld, the tackle was 
fixed m position and laid out ready for starting work in 50 minutes, 6 men 
and 4 horses being engaged. In work, the customary “roundabout” force 
was employed,—namely, 1 engine-man, 1 windlass-man, 1 implement-mm, 
2 anchoi-men, and 2 porter-boys, or together, 6 men and 2 hoys, not in- 
cludmg the watei-cart man. The engine, indicating a maximum force of 32J 
horse-power, cultivated with the 5-tme implement at 7i inches depth an area 
of 3 acres in 2 hours 64 minutes, which is at the rate of 10 acres, 1 rood, and 
16 jierches in a day of 10 hours Ihe time occupied m turning the cnltivatoi 
at the ends varied from 30 to 140 seconds, averaging 64 seconds, and this 
absence of smartness about the hands had very much to do with the slow rate 
of performance. But the ground was unfavourable; a very grassy piece with 
a deep and awkward hollow, and a few large stones were caught by the imple¬ 
ment. The maximum pace of the cultivator was 3f miles per hour, and 
hence the ground was not so well broken up as by some of the more rapidly 
moving apparatus tried in the same field, and the tmes nbbed the bottom m 
“ screws.” The whole, however, was noted as “ fair work; uneven bottom ” 

Flat 3, tn Field No XII Mestri, John Fowler and Co *8 Douhle-hngine 
20^Hor9e Set (Catalogue No, 6480); consisting of a pair of 20-horse etlf-movmg 
engmes, with single cylinders, fitt^ with single windmg-drums, 800 } ards of 
best steel-wire rope, and working a 13-tined turmng cultivator (6497) Pnee, 
I975Z., with 6 furrow balance combined plough and digger (0488), in 
addition, 2070^ Ihe system of working an implement by two engines 
moving themselves at intervals and opposite to each other along two head¬ 
lands of a field, and alternately winding up and paymg out the single ply of 
rope which hauls the implement to and fro, is so well known that it need not 
be described here in detail. Its advantages are the rapidity and ease with 
which the tackle is brought into the field and put to work, the absence of all 
detached gear, such as wmdlass, anchors, snatch-blocks, &c, the shortness of 
the wire-rope used,—which is a mtntmum, the rope out being merely tho 
length of the field cultivated,—and the safety ansing from the furrow ending 
alwajs at that engine which is drawing the implement, where tho engine- 
driver can see the implement arrive at the end of its journey, so that in foggy 
weather or with an intcrvenmg hill there is no difficulty about signals. In 
these engmes the boiler is of the ordinary locomotive type, of sufficient power 
to supply steam abundantly at a pressure of 160 lbs. per square moh. The 
heating surface of the fire-box amounts to 44 square feet, of the tubes 234 
square feet, making a total heating suriace of 278 square feet, and fire¬ 
grate area is 91 square feet. 
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With a Tiew of gecnring diminished piston-friction, lighter weight, and a 
smaller number of wearing parts, a single cylinder is preferred to double 
cylinders, even for an engine of nominally 20-borse power; and this cylinder 
of 13 inches diameter with 14 inches strok^ and steam-jacketed, is placed over 
the smoke-box end of the boiler, steam being admitted from a dome which is 
formed in one piece with the cylinder. By this arrangement steam-pipes are 
dispensed with, steam is taken from the quietest part of the boiler, and, in 
ascending inclines where great power is required, at the greatest distance from 
the water, thereby socunng a supply of dry steam. The crank-shaft being 
turned toward the foot-plate brings the fly-wheel within reach of the driver, 
enabling him to use it for the purpose of getting the crank over the dead 
centres—which it is occasionally, though rarely, found convement to do. This 
rearward position of the crank-shaft permits the traction or road-gear, which is 
subject to the greatest strains, to bo driven m a very direct manner by simplo 
spur-wheels; while a vertical shaft, driven by a pair of bevel-wheels from the 
crank-shaft, carries a pinion engaging with a large spur-wheel secured to the 
winding rope-drum. Instead of brackets to carry the crank and road-motion 
shafts, plummer-blocks are bolted to the fii e-box side-plates, extended for the 
purpewe; and by this mode of construction, which was first introduced by 
Messrs. Aveling and Porter, of Rochester, in their traction-engines, the various 
strains are distributed over a considerable number of the nvets and stays of 
the boiler, and liability to leakage through stud and bolt holes avoided. The 
rope-drum, of the average diameter of 6 feet, is placed honzontally lienoath the 
boiler, turning upon a vertical centre-stud; and it is so constructed that, with 
its guide-pulleys and automatic coiling-gear, it is self-contained in a frame, the 
whole being easily detached by removing six bolts, A A (Fig. G), which connect 

Fig. Q,^Diagram sJunoing the arrangement of the Itope^Drum on Messrs, 
Fowler and OoJs Engine, No. 6480. 



the stud B to a plate riveted to the outer shell of the boiler. The lever, C, 
carrying the guide-pulloys, is attached by a joint or hinge, D, to a bracket, E, 
which ^vels round the drum-stud or centre, so as to allow of the wire-rope 
being run off and on without bend at very considerable angles with the direc¬ 
tion travelled by the engme on the headland. The correct coiling of the ro^ 
—a very important point as regards its durability—is effected by the guide- 
pulley lever C, having a slow vertical reciprocating motion imparted to it by a 
pin or die, H, traversing in the inclined groove of a very slowly revolving cam- 
wheel placed under the drum, and ingeniously worked by a train of differential 
wheels. The spur-wheel J, which is fast upon the cam, and the spur-wheel K, 
which is fixed upon the stud B, are of equal magnitude with the s^e number 
of teeth and engaging with them are two pinions, G and I, cast in one piece, 
but the upper one having one tooth more than the lower one. These pinions 
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are hung upon a stud-pin which is carried round by the rotation of the rope- 
drum, BO that the pinions aie continually rolling around the spur-wheels; and 
the result of the vaiiation in cogging is that, as the spur-wheel K is a fixture, 
every time the pinions jierlorm one circuit they cause the spur-wheel J (and 
therefore the cam to which it is attached) to turn to the extent of one tooth. 
This slow motion of the cam gradually raises the die or pm of the lever C m 
the inclined groove oi thread—this groove raising the lever during one semi- 
revolution oi the cam and depressing it during the other. The dotted lines 
indicate the lowest jxisition of the lever. The movement is so timed that the 
cam lifts or sinks the guide-rolleis three-fourths of an inch, or whatever may be 
one thickness of the lo^ie, for each revolution of the rope-dium, and the range 
and direction of traverse of the guide-rollers thus coincide at all times with 
the progress of cither the coiling or unwinding. The rope when running out is 
kept partially taut, and the revolution of the out-of-gear drum restricted, by 
means of a simple friction-strap, L, and ratchet-pall, M, which ceases to act upon 
the strap when the drum rotates m the opposite direction for winding up the 
rope. The wrought-iron road-wheels, of 6i feet diameter and 22 inches breadth 
of tire, are provided with loose rings for attachment by bolts when it may be 
desirable to increase the breadth for traversing soft land, and also with strong 
spuds for being temporarily affixed when required. The capacity of the water- 
tank IS 290 gallons, of the coal-bunker 16i cubic feet; and the total weight of 
the engine in complete working trim is 17 tons. The normal speed of tflb 
engine is 130 strokes per minute, the corresponding pace of the rope 2| miles 
per hour, and of the road-motion 2 miles per hour; but at Bamhurst a 
maximum speed was noted of 285 ievolutions per minute, giving a speed of 
lope and of the implement of 5i miles per hour; and at Stafford the indicator 
showed a maximum of no less than 143-horse-power, given out by the nomi¬ 
nally 20-horse engine. The engines being fitted with broad-rimmed fly-wheels, 
are adapted for driving any kind of machineiy by belts, and when divested of 
the ploughing-tackle, can be used as traction-engines Very little cast iron is 
used in their construction, most of the parts exposed to severe strain being 
either of wrought iron or steel. The proportion of all the parts of these engines 
IS extremely massive and the workmanship throughout excellent. As illus¬ 
trating the completely locomotive and self-acting character of Messrs. Fowler’s 
double-engine sets of machinery, it may be observed that not only the vanous 
implements, but also the spai e-gear, water-carts, and ev^n dwelling-vans for 
the men, are so arranged as to be transported by the engines themselves, so 
that the whole moves from place to place and gets to work without the assist¬ 
ance of horses. 

llie turning-cultivator employed is constructed with a horizontal main¬ 
frame of a neaily trefoil shape (Fig. 7, p. 489), earned pnncipally by a pair of 
large-sized wheels, A A, having a common axle about midway of the imple¬ 
ment, and also by a small steerage-wheel, B, in front, attached by means of a 
ling fore-camagp turning upon friction-balls. The implement is guided by 
locking this wheel to right or left by means of two chains, C, and a pinion, 
short upright shaft and hand-wheel, D; the attendant, of course, having a seat 
provided for him, which our sketch does not show. The draught-rope, E, and 
tail-rope, F, are hooked to a large forked or Y-shaped lever, G, winch is con¬ 
nected with the main-frame by a strong stud or pivot, II. The fork, being 
iiee to turn horizontally upon this stud, as upon a centre, while this position 
of the draught-stud is considerably behind the steering-wheel (further back, 
indeed, than it appeals in our drawmgV gives to the wheel ample steering 
power for a cultivator ot any reasonable width. While the pulling-rope, E, 
holds one arm of the fork in the direction travelled, the other arm stanas out 
sideways, leading the tail-rone clear of the implement in the track of the next 
journty. On arrival at the headland the rope F begins to pull, producing four 
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sacoeBsive effects. The fork G, m being turned at right angles to the course 
<»f the implement, fiist tightens the piece of chain I, which connects the sho^t 

Fig. 7.— Messrs, Fowler and Go's Turning Cultivator^ No. 6497. 



tail-end of the fork with the segment J, kejed to the cianked axle, M, of the 
wheels A A (of which the s^Kikcs and bossth are omitted fiom the drawing m 
order to display the action), the segment anl axle are thus tuined part of a 
revolution, so that the wheels aie depressed, or rather the cultivator is raised 
ujon the axle, and the tines lifted clear out of the ground, llatchet-teeth 
upon the segment, being held by a catch on the le\er-handlc K, retain the cul¬ 
tivator suspended out of woik until the attendant pleases. In the next place, 
the shoit piece of chain L, which connects a link sliding along the errs-.-bar of 
the fork G, with the transverse nng of the steering-wheel, is tightenea, so that 
the steering-wheel is turned in a side way diiection, in readiness lor running 
round the semicircle requisite for turning the implement. The continued pull 
of the rope F then hauls the cultivator end for end, at the same time wheeling 
It round upon fresh ground. And hstl), the rope F, having brought the folk 
piece again to its place over the forc-cuiiage, draws the implement along its 
now journe>, the lojie E becoming the tail-iope, held out by the fork-arm m 
the hue of the succeeding course. The ictiirn of the folk to its fioiit position 
loosens the chain I, leaving the segment free to turn, and to lower the cul¬ 
tivator when the attendant releases the catch, which he does by pulling the 
handle K. In this way—occupying only a few seconds m practice, though 
rather tedious to de‘»cnbe in woids—the leversal of a cultivator ot any width 
IS effected without the attendant leaving his seat, and the comiiactness of the 
turning leaves \ mall and neat headlands, without a senes of long wedge- 
shaped strii)s of untouched ground at the ends. The depth of work is regu¬ 
lated by a stop, which prevents the cranked axle turning beyond a certain 
iwint; but each tine can be set higher or lower by its fastening. Diamond 
points, spud points, or broad double-winged shares, in fact, twelve different 
shapes are used upon the tine stems, accoiding to the nature of the operation 
desired. The cultivator is constructed wholly of wnrought iron, and the tines are 
of great strength, and supported b> solid forged sockets. It will bo observed 
that the tines are arranged so as to break up the wheel-tracks, leaving the 
work without any marks of the wheels whatever. Dishes or expanded covers 
con vexed outwaids are placed round the bosses of the wheels A A, between 
the spokes and the mam-frame, as a protection against falling dirt. 

The 6-iurrow l^lancc combined plough and diggei need not bo described^ 
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the form of the two sets of plough-bodies upon an angular beam-frame nearly 
balanced upon a pair of wheehi, with the draught-rope hooked at a point 
close to the ground, being veiy well known; and the ploughs are converted! 
Into diggers by simply removing the mould-boards, and attaching short 
upward-curved doublc-iirong bi easts instead. 

On Tuesday, June 20th, at Bamhurst, the two 20-horse engines, con¬ 
veying their implements, left the depot field, travelled for a quarter of a mile,, 
turning tliiough two gateways, and were in position ready lor staitmg in 17 
mmuteb Six men wtie engaged in the operation; but, in ordinary work, lower 
hands would bo lequiitd After the trial was concluded, the whole of the 
machinery was out ol the field in 14 minutes from the completion of the last 
bout. Two engme-men and one implement-man, exclusive of the water-cart 
service, were engaged during the tiial upon Plot 3, with the 13-tint turning 
cultivator. Ihe breadth taken was at first 10 feet 10 inches; but, after one 
bout, a couple ot tines were taken out, because of their tendency to muffle in 
the grassy clovti-ka, the reduced width being then 9 feet 2 inches, and the 
average depth of work inches. The sand-loam soil, containing a little 
gravel, and in moist condition, was thoioughly well broken up, and the bottom 
left level. The powei of the cultivator was shown during the last bout by the 
severing of seveial tree-roots, one of them 8 inches round. The time occupied 
in domg the three acres w as 43 mmutes, including 1^ minute lost in taking 
out the tines, and at this rate, if maintained, 41 acres, 3 loods, and 10 peichea^i 
would be cultivated in ten hours Ihe time occupied in turning the imple¬ 
ment at the ends was sometimes only nine seconds, sixteen obseivations gave 
an average of 16 seconds. The average time occupied m the jouine} of 
285 yaids was 2^^ minutes, being a speed of nearly 4| miles jxir hour, and 
of the whole time at work 11J per cent, was taken up by the reversal oi 
the implement at the ends. Had the length of the field been one-half 
greater, and the duration of the journey ot the implement therefore one- 
half longer, while the time in turning remained as before, only eight jier 
cent, of the whole time would have been occupied by the rc\eisal of the 
cultivator, and the rate of peiformance would have been 3i per cent, greater, oi 
44 acres, 1 rood, 5 perches, in ton hours, or about 53 acres in an autumn day 
of twelve working hours On the other hand, had the field been, say,one-thiid 
shorter, ICJ pei cent ot the whole time would have been occupied at the ends, 
and the rate of work would have been about 4i per cent, less, or 39 acres, 
3 roods, 38 perches, in ten hours. This calculation illustrates the ad\ antago 
of large fields and the disadvantage of small ones m working a rapidly-movmg 
implement. he 0-fiirrow digger was not tried in Class I. at Barnhurst. 

Plot 4 in Field No II Mes'irs John Fowler and Co,\ Ihuhh-E'itgine 
\2~Hor8e bet (Catalogue No, 6481), consisting of a pair of 12-horse self- 
moving engines with single cylmdeis, fitted with single winding-drums, bOO 
yards of best steel-wire rope, with 9-tine turning culti\ator (6501). Price 
13607 With 5-furrow balance combined plough and diggei (6492) in addition, 
14477 10s. Our general description of the 20-horse set is applicable also to tins 
^Iho leading dimensions of each engine of this set are as follows:—Diameter ol 
cylinder, lOi inches; length of stroke, 12 mches; heating surface of the fire¬ 
box, 33 J square feet, of the tubes 161 square feet; total heating surface, 194 J 
square leet; firegrate area, 7f square feet; normal s^xied of the engine, 150 
revolutions per minute; corresponding speed of the rope, 2i miles jier hour; 
correspondmg speed of the road motion, 2h miles per hour, or with the slow 
gear, 11 mile per hour, diameter ot road or driving wheels, 5i feet; breadth 
of tire, 20 inches; capacity of water-tank, 187 gallons; capacity of coal 
bunkers, 11J cubic feet, weight in complete workmg-order, 14 tons. The 
indicator expenments at Stafford showed a maximum of 103 horse-power. 
The two engines with implement (no rope-porters bemg used) moved them- 
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selves at Bamhiirst for a quarter of a mile, and through two gateways, and 
took up position on Plot 4, ready for work in 15 minutes, bi\ men w eio 
engaged, but fewer would he requisite in oidmary fami-woik Attei the 
trial, the whole machinery transferred itself back again to the depot in only 
8 minutes. It is this remarkable facility in handhng, resulting m a waste ot 
almost no time beyond that required for travelling on the load, that lurms 
one chief advantage of the double-engine system Woiked by three men, 
this tackle cultivated 2 acies 3 roods 8 perches m 49J minutes, mclndmg 
three-foul tbs of a minute lost soon after starting, by a tine catching m a hedge- 
root, the woik lying next to a fence. The 9-tine turning cultivatoi was 
fitted with alternate 5-inch and 8-inch wide shares, taking a breadth of 
71 feet, at a depth of fully 8i inches. The land, a clover lea, with light 
sandy soil upon a very sandy subsoil, containing a considciablc amount ot 
giavel at bottom, was thoroughly broken up, without pieces dro})ping fiat 
again into their onginal position; and the bottom was evenly cut. The rate 
ol work was 33 acres 3 loods and 10 perches in 10 hours, or 40] acies in an 
autumn day’s woik of 12 hours. From 24 oh&er^atlons taken, thea^erage 
time occupied in icvdsing the turning cultivator at the ind was 10 siconds; 
and as the jdot ol 220 yards length by 62 yaids breadth was cultivated in 
25 journeys in 49^ minutes, the total time occupied at the end was 4 minutes 
10 seconds, oi less than 81 jDer cent, of the whole time at woik. A com¬ 
parison here will illustiatc the great gam from quick turning at the ends, 
in Messis Fowlei’s single-engine sets, the average time occupied at tho 
c ids was about 21 seconds; and had tins Ixtn the case in the aho\c trial, 
the tackle would have been 54 minutes 40 seconds in cultnating the 2 acies 
3 roods 8 pci dies, or at the late of 3 acies in 10 houis less than was done 
with the (pucker turnings. 

l^lof 5 in Field No II. Jkffssrs. John Fonder nnd Co*^ Vl-IJoi se-pmm 
Chp^lhvm Lnqme nnd Travelling-Anchor hit (Catalogue No, 04sJ), con¬ 
sisting of one 12-hor&e-i)Ower sell moving engine with single C}lmdci, fitted 
with a clip-dium, a travelling anchor with jmlley and six anehoii g discs, 
800 y lids of best steel-wiio |-inch rope, 20 ‘ self-moMiig” and ‘‘pick-up” 
lope-poittrs, and 7-tine balance cultivatoi, fitted with slack-rojic gear (f)50b) 
Pi ice 799Z , with 4-fun ow Imlance combined plough and diirger fitted witli 
sliek-iopt gcai (6490), in addition, 884Z. Ihc engine is \eiy similai to those 
of the doubk-engine sit of machinery just described, but the boiki, as well 
as the shafts, axles, and the whole oi the gear, are made of steel, the sidi - 
plitcs at the fiie-box end are extended, so as to serve instead of biackets lor 
sn]i])Oiting the piincipal running bcaimgs, and the water-spaces aiouncl the 
fill-box aie eonstiucted with a sloping bottom, for more eflectual action in 
“ blowing ofl.” Ihe heating surface ot the fiie-box is 33J squaie feet, oi the 
tubis, 101 squaie feet, total heating surlaee, 194J square feet, and tlie fiic- 
giate aiea is Oi square lect. The cylinder is of 10] inchis diamitii, with 
12 mchis stioke, the iioimal speed of the engine 150 levolutions jici minute ; 
lorrcspoiiding speed of the wiie lope 2| miles per hour; the two sjieeds ol 
the load-motion 21 and li miles per hour; diamctei of the road oi driving 
wheels feet, breadth of tiic 14 inches; capacity of watei-tank 159 gallons, 
capacity of coal-bunkeis 25i cubic feet, and the weight ol the en^^ine in com¬ 
plete workmg-tiim 12 tons. Ihe indicator experiments at btalloid showed 
a maximuTn of 681 horse-power given off by this engine. 

In plnci of a winding-drum and eoihng-gear, theie is attached beneath the 
boilei, and diiven in a similar mgnner, a honzontal drum oi sheave, ha\ing a 
V-shaped groove, composed of a senes of pairs of giipping-pieces oi “chps.” 
These are self-acting, pressing the rojie in exact propoition to the tension or 
stiam upon it; and one half-tuin of the rope round tho groove is found sufl&- 
cient to ^old it tightly, and without surging or slipping, no matter what 
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amount of pull may be exerted by the engine. Rubbing friction is to a great 
extent avoided; as the jaws or clips close upon the rope by its directly central 
pressure upon their curved parts forming the bottom of the groove, and when 
arrived at the point where the rope begins to leave the groove, fall open of 
their own accord. Expenment has not determined whether the consolidation 
of the rope, and the preservation of its form by continually closing down any 
protruding wires, which are effected by the pressure applied around a con¬ 
siderable portion of its circumference, are more conducive to durability than 
the tendency to flattening which is observable when wire rope is pressed 
upon the bottom of an ordinary open groove; but there can be little doubt 
that the treatment of wire-rope by the clip-drum is less damaging than tho 
constant grinding of coil against coil, and the severe pressing ot outer strands 
upon the sharp angles of outer strands, which arc always an eflect of im¬ 
perfect coiling upon a winding-drum. A Report on “ The Underground 
Haulage of Coal,” by a Committee appointed by the North of England 
Mining Institute to investigate the subject, gives examples of stcel-wire ro |)0 
lasting three years in collieries, when in daily and incessant action upon clqi- 
dnims m hauling trains of heavily-loaded “tubs” up and down inclines. 
But there is an advantage m the clii)-drum which is wanting in the winding- 
drum. An eflScient coilmg-geai may insure regular and uniform coils, fiee 
from over-wrapping, so long as the rope be new and not unevenly worn ; but 
at present, no coder, however ingenious, has mastered the difficulty of acconnit 
modatmg its speed of traverse to the thinner dimensions of an old rojio. In 
the clip-drum, however, is provided a means of adjusting to a nicety the 
calibre of the groove to any altered si/e of the rope, as exlnbiti'd in section 
Fig. 8. A and B are one jiair of the clips, which sunound the entiie circum- 

—Section of the Clip-Brum attached to Messrs. Foicler and Co *8 
Vl-Horse-power Engine^ No. 6182. 



ference of the drum; the upjier clip A hinged or centred upon the main 
flange G G, and the lower clip B upon a ring D, which is seiewcd uixin th(‘ 
flange or body of the drum by a thread chased round its periphery. Thus, by 
slipping the ring, D, part of a revolution upon the drum, it, is gradually 
shifted a slight distance Higher or lower, with the eflect ot diminishing or 
increasing the space beewoen tho centres of all the iipiici and lower clips 
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simultaneously. The Ting D is held m any required place upon the drum by 
means of bolts, E. By this regulation of the distance between the ccnties 
of each pair of clips, any gieater or less degree of pressing-power is given at 
pleasure to the knee-joint lever-action of the clips; so that no moic com- 
piebsion need be used than is found absolutely necessary for holding the rope 
against slipping. It will be seen that, upon the rope leaving the jaws, the 
pieces Ofxjn outwards, the lower clip B being formed with a weighted liji, foi 
the purpose of falling open and at the same time raising the upper clip A 
by means of the tongue F. The extent of opening is limited by the stop H 

The paits attached below the engine boiler are extremely simple, because no 
automatic coiling apparatus is requiied, the rope merely passing, over two 
guide rollers, one haif-tuin round the clqi-drum, and thence in two plies along 
tlie length of the field to the anchor-pulley on the opposite headland. In fact, 
the arrangement is that of an endless rope stretched between the clip-drum 
and the anchor-pulley, the junction of the two plies of rope being at the imple¬ 
ment It IS indispensable for the outgoing rope to be moderately taut as it 
lea^ es the cliji-drum ; for as the lope, soto speak, pinches itself between the 
clips, no gnp at all would be exerted unless theie were some, even the slightest, 
tension or stiain upon the lope, and this strain at any one pair of clips is due to 
the hold of the preceding clips, while any grip of the last pair on the payiug-ofl 
side 18 dependent upon some degree of jmll or tension in the rope as it leaves 
the drum. Hence the necessity for a tiking-up, or so-called “slack gear,” 
upon the implement, which also furnishes a means of cariying a reserve 
jxiition or short length of rope upon the implement and, in a self-acting 
manner, regulating the quantity ot rope out according to the vaiying distances 
between the engine and anchor—a condition obtaining in all cases except that 
of iierfectly parallel headlands. Ihe slack gear consists of two small rope- 
ban els plac^ at the centre of the implement, and connected with each 
other by means of pitch-chains, spike-wheels, and ratchet-clutchcs, ‘^wheels 
being soproixiitioned that the pulley-rope uncoiling fiom one bairel causes the 
olhci hand to rotate and to wind in the tail-rope at five times the speed. 
Ihe smallei spike-wheels are thrown in or out of gear with their lespective 
birrels by h veis and lods connected with the ploughman’s two seats at the 
opposite ends of the implement; so that the act of the man’s seating himsclt 
in readiness for steering on his journey reverses the gearing of the barrels, 
and peimits the stiaiu on the pulhng-iope to wind in the slack or folloi\ing- 
lope until the tension of the latter becomes one-fifth that of the former. The 

Fig. 9.— Slack-gear arrangement attacked to Messrs. Fowler^s 
Balance Implements. 



arrangeir^nt is explained in the Plan, Fig, 9, where A and B are two small 
diums (mounted upon axles placed across the implement frame) to which the 
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two ends of the rope aie fastened, one end being wound a few times round the 
drum A and the other upon the drum B. The rope M, by causing the drum A 
to revolve, can drive the dium B at five times the speed by means ol the spike- 
wheel R, pitch-chain Q, and spiko-pmion C, which is held in gear with the 
drum B by a ratchet-clutch and spiral spring H. In the same way the rope N, 
by causing the drum B to rotate, can drive the drum A at five times the speed 
by moans of the spike-wheel S, pitch-chain P, and spike pinion D, when held in 
geai with the drum A by the ratchet-clutch and spiral spring J. In the sketch 
M is supiwscd to be the pulling and N the tail rope, the clutch C is lepiesented 
m gear, and the clutch 1) is held out of gear by the weight of the ploughman 
upon the scat K, which is hinged upon the cioss-shaft L, and by means of a 
lod, 1\ and bell-ciank level, I, compiesses the spring J. In this ixisition one 
loot length of the ro^ie M, paid off the dium A, gathers up 5 feet of the rope 
N, vhich tikes place i\hen the anchoi m travelling makes the furrow 2 feet 
bhoitcr. 'iho motion of the drums is brought to a standstill diiectly the 
tension of the tail-rope N has become one-fifth of that of the pulling-iope M. 
On the contiaiy, if the anchor has tiavelled further from the engine and 
incicased the length of furrow, say by 2 feet, the .vutomatic diflerential action 
of the drums allows 5 feet of the rope N to pass off the drum B, which has the 
c ffect of simultaneously winding one foot length of the lope M on to the drum 
A; the result being that the total length of rope out is 4 feet moic than^ 
was before, or just the quantity requiicd for 2 feet increase in the h ngth m 
the furrow. When the implement is to move in the opjiosite dncction, the 
])loughman leaves the seat K (which instantly rises by the force of the spiing J, 
at the same time permitting the clutch D to drop into gear with the drum A), 
and takes his place uixin a similar lever-scat at the other end of the implement 
(not shown)—the efleet being to throw the clutch C out of gear with the drum 
B, compressing the spang H by means of the rod E and bell-crank lever Cr. 
The lope N is now the pulhng-rope, and foi one foot length pissing on oi oft 
the drum B fiv e feet of the lopo M (which is now the tail-iope) pass on oi oft the 
drum A. It will be seen that the rope does not move the implement (which 
IS hauled by the attachment of the drum-axles to the mam fiamts) until the 
adjusting revolution of the diums has ceased by reason of the relative strains 
of the pulling and tail ropes (namely, five to one) ha\ing been established 
And the pcculiaiity is that the strain of thus keeping the tail-iope tight is 
not lost power, but is all recovered by the jm!! of the tail-rope assisting the 
levolution of the clip-drum on the engine. And tins advantage of being able 
to siijijxirt the entire length of the tail oi following rope upon jxiiters, without 
the loss of motne-iKiwci which occurs when the same thing is attempted by 
letardmg with a brake the rotation of a paying-out wiiiding-dium, secures a 
mmimum of fiiction and therefoie moAimum economy of the motivo-powci 
lequisito for performing a given amount of woik. In some situations wheio 
there may be a difficulty about the deep penetration of the discs oi the holding 
power of the soil, a drawback is that the strain upon the anchor is somewhat 
greatei than when winding-drums are employed instead of the clip-drum. In 
the hitter case, when the implement is approaching the anchoi, the strain ujxiii 
the anchoi, tending to pull it away from its hold, is twice the draught of the 
implement: with the clip-drum and slack gear the strain is twice the draught 
j)lu8 one-fifth. Space has been devoted to a detailed description of this beauti- 
liil mechanical contiivance bwjause its working is not generally undei- 
stood. 

1 he travelling anchor, as is well known, consists of a rope-pulley of large 
diameter (and therefore not calculated to injure the wire rope by sharp bending) 
mounted under a frame which rests upon i oilers low on the giound, furnished 
with SIX cutting discs pressed into the soil by the weight of the machmc, and 
easily urged forward, though presenting a great resistance to movement side- 
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waj s Fig 10 IS a view of the anchor, showing the arrangement h> which, 
upon the tightening of a strap by the anchor attendant, the motion of the 

Fig. 10 .—View of Messrs. Fowler and Co's Traveling Anchor, 



pulley causes a small bairel to rotate and slowly wind its way along a fixed 
lope anchored forward on the headland. The distance travelled is limited by 
unloosing the strap or clamp, and thus thiowing the onward motion out of 
gear. The modes of guiding the anchor in confoimity vith a tortuous field¬ 
boundary, and of taking up upon wheels oi setting down in readiness for 
work by aid of a portable leg or tripod, and the jxisition and loading of a 
counterpoise box for preventing the anchor being toppled over, need not be 
desenbed in detail Like the lest of Messrs Fowler’s tackle, this set of 
machinery is completely self-tiansjiorting, and the design and workmanshii) 
aie of the same excellence throughout. 

At Barnliurst, on June 27th, the apparatus, with 7-tined double-action 
balance cultivator, was moved from the depot-field to Plot No 5 and set down 
to work m 36 minutes, four men and two boys being engaged The force when 
working consisted ot one engine-man, one anchor-man, one implement-man, and 
two boys shiiting the rope-jxirters. The iilot, 233 yards m length by 68 yards 
across, and containing 2 acies 3 roods 11 iierches, was cultivated 7 inches deep 
m 1 horn 28 minutes, this time including one or two stoppages, from the imple¬ 
ment being ill-steered into already w oik^ land. The a\ erage time at the ends 
w as about 24 seconds The rate of work in similar soil to that of Plot 4 was 
19 acres 35 peiches in ten hours, or 22 acies 4 roods 10 peichcs in an autumn 
<1 ly of twelve hours The work was good, but the bottom uneven, and tho 
sui face somewhat gatheied into ndges, owing to the angular or w edge-form 
arrangement ot tho tmes in the cultivatoi, which track apex hindmost like a 
flight ot wild geisc leversed. But from the necessity of employing tne slack 
gear a turning cultivator cannot be worked with this'tackle 

Plot 6 tn Field No II Jfessis John Fowler and Co's S-Horse^pcfwer 
Pouhle-Pium Lngine and Travilling-Anchor bet (Catalogue No, 6484); 
consisting of one 8-hoisc-power sell-moving engine with single cylindei^ 
fitted with two winding rope-drums,travelling anchor with pulley and six 
anchoring discs, 1200 >ards of common steel rope, sixteen ro^ic-porters, and 
a 5-tine turning culti\ ator (6503), pnee 6782 ; with 4 furrow balance com¬ 
bined plough and digger (6493) m addition, 7582. In this engine tlio cylinder 
IS placed towards the loot-plate end of the boiler, and the crank-shaft towards 
the smoke-box end, and the axle of the mam road or driving wheels being 
also ai the smoke-box end of the boiler, while the fore carriage and front 
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wheels are underneath the water-tank and foot-plate, the engine travels fire¬ 
box end foremost. This arrangement is necessary m order to obtain direct 
driving of the road or traction gear (which consists of simple spur-wheels on 
one side of the boiler communicating motion from the crank-shaft to the main 
travelling-wheels, whose axle lies immediately under the crank-shaft), and 
also to make room for the two horizontal rope-drums of large diameter, one 
underneath the boiler between the main-wheel axle and the firebox," the 
other behind that axle and underneath the smoke-box. Two upnght shafta 
on the opposite side of the boiler to the load gear, connected together by 
small spur-wheels and diiven by a pair of bevel-wheels from the crank-shaft, 
communicate motion to the two drums by spur-pinions engaging with the 
cog-teeth upon their upper flanges. Each rope-drum, with its guide-rollers 
and automatic coiling motion, is centred, as usual, upon a stud; and by 
unscrewing four nuts from bolts which attach the stud of one drum to a plate 
riveted to the shell of the boiler, and similarly unscrewing four nuts which 
attach the other drum-stud to a curved plate projecting in the rear of the 
smoke-box, both drums, with their self-contained gear, may be removed. 
The engine then becomes a simple sclf-protielling engine, adapted for general 
farm or other purposes; and when ai^aiii required for cultivation the drums 
can be readily replaced. The cylinder is of 9 i inches diameter and 12 inches 
stroke; the flreltox heating suifacc is 33^ square feet; the tube heating: 
surface 139 square feet; total heating surface 172square feet; the flie-grate“ 
area 6i square feet; the normal speed of the engine 150 revolutions per minute; 
corresponding speed of the wire rope 2| miles per hour; corresjiondmg speeds 
of the road motion 2i and U miles jier hour; diameter of the travelling or 
driving wheels feet; width ot tires 14 inches; capacity of water-tank 
135 gallons; capacity of coal-bunker 10 cubic feet; and weight of the engine 
in complete working tnm 122 tons. At Stafford, the indicator showS a 
maximum of 631-horse-power exerted by this nominally B-horse single¬ 
cylinder engine. The boiler is made of steel, as well as all the principal 
working parts; and the design and woikmanship are of the same massive and 
excellent character observed in all the machinery of Messrs. Fowler. The set 
IS completely self-transporting. When working with the engine and anchor 
shifting ground upon opjxisitc headlands, the rope is required to be three 
times the length of the field, one length being always upon the diums. 
A special facility of the double-ilrum engine and anchor tackle, however, is 
that it can be worked also upon the stationary-engine system, which is advan¬ 
tageous m some situations. Fig. 11 is a plan of both arrangements. The 
travelling anchor is common to both modes of working ; but, when the engine 
IS stationary, one snatch-block, S, with claw anchor, is shifted bj^ hand m the 
usual manner. It will be observed that there is no detached windlass to be 
transported, set down, and taken up, with exact placing and pinning down m 
position, as in the ordinary “ roundabout ” system. Engine and windlass are 
combined, or “ self-contained,” and the drums are self-coiling; so that to man 
the tackle for stationary-engine work requires one engineman, one ploughman,, 
two anchormen—in all four men—and two porter-boys. This is one extra 
hand beyond those employed when the engine moves along the headland. One 
drawback that should be mentioned is, that the position of the rojie-drum 
near to the firebox, F, restricts the ability to nin off the rope m one angular 
direction. Thus, while the engine can freely work the implement in tlie 
direction of the dotted line A, it is unable to work in the direction of the 
dotted Ime G, in consequence of the rope from one drum coming in contact 
with the corner of the firebox. Hence there would be a difficulty in dealing 
with some fields; while in working at right angles (as in the Fig. 11) 
great care has to be taken in keeping the engine well forward, or somewhat in 
advance of the line of furrow. For stationary workmg, the engine is planted 
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as shown in Fig. 11, so that the headland rope mns off at right angles from 
the firebox-drum, the other drum hauling without hindrance m any direction 

Fig. 11 .—Ilan illustrating the two modes of ploughing with Messrs. 
J. Fowler and Co*e Double-Brum Engine and Travelling-Anchor Set, 
No. 6484. 



At Bamhurst, on June 27th, this apparatus was moved into the "eld and 
set down ready for work in 40 minutes, which includes the time lost m adding 
40 yards length to the rope. Six men weie engaged. On leaving the field, 
after the trial was completed, the accidental breaking of an axle of the anchor 
occurred. The hands engaged in working were two men and three lads, 
one of these regulating the advance ol the anchor The plot of 2 acres 3 roods 
11 perches was broken up with the 5-tine turning cultivator in 1 hour 
42 minutes, being at the rate of 16 acres 2 roods 13 perches m 10 hours, or 
19 acies 3 loods 30 peiches in an autumn day of 12 hours. The average time 
in turning at the ends was 26 seconds The woik was exceedingly good, welt 
bioken up, and the bottom quite level. The depth, which was 6i inches at 
first, was incieased to 9 or 9 J inches, and averaged 8 inches. 

Plot 7 in Field No. II. The Ravensthorpe Engineering Company's 10- 
Horse Fortahle Engine'and High-speed Rope Set (Catalogue Nos., 6022 and 
6024), consisting of lO-horse-power portable double-cylinder engine of Clayton 
and Shuttle worth ; the cylinders of 7i inches diameter with 12 inches stioke, 
weight 4 tons 17 cwts.; two tiavellmg windlasses, six corner anchor- 
pulleys, one tension anchoi-pulley, two claw-anchois, thirty light rope-porters, 
1200 jaids of Manilla rope, 800 yards of best steel-wire rojic, one 4-furrow 
Fowler combined plough and digger, one 9-tine Howard reversible cultivator, 
&c., price 687Z. The question of light switt-running lopes versus strong 
slow-running ropes for driving cranes and other machmery, has occupied of 
late years a great deal of attention and provoked much controversy; and it is 
interesting to find the same problem reappearing among the various methods 
of steam-cultivation. The arrangement adopted, in what is called, after the 
inventor the “ Fisken ” system, is as follows:—^An ordinary poi table engine, A 
(in the sketch Fig. 12), or it may be a self-moving engine, for the purpose of 














Fig, 12 .—Sketch Ulustiating the Fisken System of Steam Cultivation, 
Nos. 6022 and 6024. 
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transporting the apparatus with¬ 
out horses, is fitt^ with a fly¬ 
wheel or ngger, having a deep 
V-groove suitable for receiving 
a Manilla hemp rope of f or 
I inch diameter. This rope is 
led a three-quarter turn round 
the fly-wheel by means ot a 
guide-pulley, B, which is tom- 
]x)i anly attached upon the engine 
lore-carnage, or, if the engine 
has its fly-wheel at the othei 
end, this pulley is supported by 
a bracket strutting from the 
firebox. Any portable engme 
can be fitted with a large grooved 
ngser and the smaller guide- 
imllcy, both made to take off apd 
on in a few minutes. The rope 
IS completely supported, at a 
height of 3 feet 9 inches above 
the ground, upon a number Tif 
light fnction-rollers, or grooved 
])ulleys, secured in a very simple 
manner to wooden stakes, C, 
which are driven upright into 
the ground at intervals all round 
tlie field or plot to be worked. 
1 he angles are turned over larger 
])ullcys, D, mounted upon light 
t\^o-wheel^ carnages or l£r- 
lows, each being held in ]X)Sition 
by a couple of short chains fas¬ 
tened to iron stakes in the ground. 
As the weight of the Manilla 
hemp rope is only G to 8 ounces 
per yard, and as the strain upon 
it when dnven by a 10-horso 
engine is only between 3 and 4 
cwts , the pressure ujxin the fixed 
rope-jiorters and uixiu the pul¬ 
leys of the comer anchors is com- 
Iiaratively small, and hence, so 
long as the beaiings are kept in 
order, the friction, notwithstand¬ 
ing the high speed of 30 up to 40 
miles per hour, is not excessively 
great. It is not necessary to 
place the engine m the same field 
as the cultivating machinery; 
and at Stafford one of the trials 
was made with the engine sta¬ 
tioned 200 yards from the plot, 
for the purpose of letting it draw 
its water from a stream which 
happened to be near. The out¬ 
going ply of rope (the rope 
running always in one direction) 
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IB conducted round' a tension-anchor E, consisting of a pulley upon a light 
movable carriage, for the purpose of tightcmng-up the endless lopc, this being 
done when requisite by the hand-wheel F and pinion and small barrel G slowly 
winding up a piece of wire rope H, which is anchored ahead, lo guide this 
light machine, the fore carriage has an arm, J, with an eye through which 
the wiie rope is passed. The hemp rope being led agam towards the engine 
and lound the fixed pulley K, bcfoie passing along the field m the direction 
indicated by the arrow, a loop is formed, so that an advance of 1 foot by the 
tension-pulley carnage gathers oi tightens up 2 feet length of the rope Foi 
altering to difoent sizes of field, rope is easily added oi removed, a splice of about 
2 feet in length being done in from five to ten minutes. As represented in the 
plan, Fig. 13, the endless hemp rope, running always in the direction indicated 

Fig 13 .—Plan illustrating the Fisken System of Steam Cultivation. 



by the arrows, is conducted from the grooved fly-wheel of the engine. A, round 
the movable tension-anchor B, the fixed anchor C, the comer anchor D, then 
< nee lound the two riggers, E and F, ol a travelling windlass, G, thence loiind 
the two coiner anchois H and 1, one turn round the riggers J and K of another 
travelling windlass, L, and finally round the corner anchor M to the engine 
fly-wheel, A. It will be obseived that when the windlass L is in work, 
hauling the implement N by the drum and single ply of wire rope show n by 
the dotted lines, only the jxirtion of hemp rope between A and the windlass 
L IS siibiect to full tension, the remainder ot the rope being only tight enough 
to supiioit itself clear of the ground, and the stiain due to the work is sus¬ 
tained only by one corner anchor, M. When the other windlass, G, is in gcai 
and hauling the implement, the hemp rope is tight betw( en the engine and 
that windhss, and the strain is taken upon the thiee corner anchors, M, I, and 
H. Hie windlasses gradually shiIt themselves forwaid, so as to be alwa’js 
opiKisite the hue of woik, by slowly winding up fixed headland wire ropes 
anchored at P and Q. Fig 14 is an enlarged view, not diawn to any scale, 
but illustiating the action of the windlass. A horizontal non frame, mounted 
upon lour wheels, which are nbbed on the tires to give them some hold upon 
the giound, carries a 4-feot diameter rope-drum. A, uudeineath, and dnviug- 
spur geai and iiggers abo\e. The dnving-riggcr B, of 3i leet diameter, has 
tw o V-grooves ; and the guide-riggei 0, of 20 inches diameter, with a single 
round-bottomed groove, is hung on a skew axis, so as to divert the rope from 
one V-g Dove to the other upon the rigger B The rope takes more than half 
a turn lound the bottom groove of the drivmg-nggtr, and lies for a few 




Fig 14 —Sketch tUustiaUng the action of the Windlass in the Fislen System of Steam CuUtmtion, 
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inches length only in the upper groove; but this extent of bite or pinching 
of the rope is lound sufiicient for transmitting the full power of a 12-horse 

. engine At the lower end of the 
veitical axis of the diiving-riggei 
I a pinion, D, engages with a spui- 
} wheel E, and the axis of this inter- 
I mediate motion carries two pinions, 
one (not shown in the drawing) 
I gcai ing with the spur-wheel, which 
1 IS secuied to the rope-drum A, the 
1 . other pinion, F, driving the small 
(' lope-barrel G. Ihe pinion D is 
thrown in or out of gear by means 
of a friction-cone, U, which is 
tightened or loosened by the lever 

I J and hand-wheel and screw K 
Iho pinion F is similarly put m oi 
out of gear by a friction-conc, not 
I' represented in the sketch, and the 
rojie drum A, being hung upon a 
stud or shaft which can be tun^ 
eccentncally, can be moved by toh 
lever L so as to set the drum spur- 
wheel in 01 out of gear with the 
pinion on the axis ol the inter- 
1 mediate spur-wheel E 'Whcniiay- 
.| * ing-out the i)lough-io^ M the 
\ drum 18 thus released, but its 
, 1 motion IS restneted and the rope 
I 1 held partially taut b} means of a 
friction - strap round the upiiei 
flange of the drum, this stiap 
I Ixing caught and held by a paU 
and ratchet-teeth, whieh cause the 
brake to operate onl} when the 
drum is jiaying out lojic A radial 
arm, which swings round upon a 
swivel, cairies 6. guide-roller foi 
upholding th( rojie as it feeds on 
I 01 runs off the drum, but theio 
'i IS no coiling gear Hie action is 
easily understood 1 iion the im¬ 
plement arriving neaily at the 
windlass, the anehor-maii instanta¬ 
neously releases the clutch II by 
the band-wheel K, and then with¬ 
draws the drum out of gear by the 
lever L The other anchor-ni m, at 
the opposite end of the fi( Id, imme¬ 
diately upon finding the rope cease to pass off his windlass sets the dium m gear 
ind screws his fnction-clutch tight, and the implement begins its return journc y 
w ithout any delay 1 hus, in the first trial at Bamhurst, the average time occu- 
1 led at the ends was only G seconds, and frequently did not cxceul 6 and some- 
tiraes 4 seconds While the windlass is paying out wire rope, it is made to 
advincc for the requiied distance along the headland by putting the pinion F 
in gear, so as to wind slowly upon the barrel.G the wire rope N which is fixed 
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to a dead-anchor ahead. The windlass is guided by being made to follow this 
headland rope, with the fore-carnage held straight and set at an angle by a 
latchet-piece placed across the shafts and resting upon the rope. The windlass 
18 anchored against the side-stram due to the plough-rope, not by cuttmg- 
discs, but by a single spade-shaped coulter, P, a&)ut 15 inches long by 7 or 8 
inches deep, which is attached to the main frame by a strong upnght stem, 
and lowered into the ground at any requisite depth. When setting down to 
work or removmac, there are no travelling-wheels to be removed or put on. 
A spit of eaith is dug up, and the anchor-blade, lowered into the hole, cuts its 
way at an invariable level through the soil at every advance of the windlass 
along the headland. Bemg placed m the proper jiosition, a little backward 
tiom the line of diiection ot the plough-rope M, the blade P, held down by 
the weight of the windlass—3 tons 2 cwts —is found able to sustain any side- 
stiain due to the woik of hauUng the implement, and this holding powei is 
not surpiibing when it is remembeied that from the fact of there being only 
one ply of pulling-rope the stiain is only one-half that upon the anchor of a 
Fowler’s double-drum set, and less than onc-half the stram upon the anchor 
ol a clip-diiim tackle. 

'Jhe lighter windlass, also made by the Ravensthorpe Company, which 
weighs 2 tons 6 cwts , is constructed without the intermediate-motion shaft E; 
and tin same lever which connects and disconnects the fnction-clutch H, also 
connects and disconnects the other fnction-cone for driving the small coiling- 
drum G, the hauling and travelling motions not being lequired to be in gear at 
one and the same time. Fiom the short trials which it was alone possible to 
make, it is difficult for the Judges to pronounce decidedly upon the mechanical 
u (rite ol the system The plan appears to be eminently flexible—that is, it 
can be very readily adapted to any lorm of field, and the power of placing the 
engine at a distance, without great cost of rope, is an important advantage, 
more especially as it is not necessary for the engine-driver to see any signals. 
The engine, when fitted with a good governor, in a great measuie regulates 
itself, and at any rate the driver can readily tell by the variation (£ speed 
what IS doing in the field. The two travelling-windlasses possess one advan¬ 
tage of the double-engine system, in the furrows always ending at the windlass, 
so that the windlass-man can see in all weather what he has to do. On the 
other hand, theio is considerable loss of power, amounting to between 5 and 
10 jiei cent, in dnving the swift rope (a speed which is 12i times the pace of 
the implement), even fora 3-acre plot, and necessaiily much more when dealing 
with a large field The consumption of oil and tallow is also large, perhaps 
wasteful, owing to imperfect lubiicating appliances, and the high-speed rope- 
pulleys die apt to heat, so that in dry and dusty weather an attendmt would 
be necessary to look after them. It is much to be regretted that the design 
and woikmanship, of the windlass especially, aie not so good as might be 
desiied It is also to be regretted that the machinery is not airanged to 
bo completely self-moving, the supply of horses being always a troublesome 
mattei, that should indeed be unnecessary where the driving-powei is a good 
tiaction-engine. 

On Plot 7, at Bamhurst, the time in movmg to the field and sotting down to 
woik was 4b minutes , in removal after the tnal 16i minutes. Eight horses 
and four men were engaged. To woik the tackle took one engine-man, one 
implement-man, and two anchor-men , no lads being required, as rope-porters 
aio not used for the wire rope. Working with one of Messrs Howard’s 
7-tinod levcrsible cultivators with large-sized wheels, the apparatus fimshed the 
2 acres, 3 roods, and 11 perches in 1 hour and 19 mmutes, which is at the rate of 
21 acics, 1 rood, 17 perches in 10 hours, or 25 acres, 2 roods, 20 perches m an 
autumn day of 12 hours. The depth of the tillage was only about 5i inches; 
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the work fair, but not well broken up; the bottom, however, was cut perfectly 
level. 

The several sets of machinery in Class I. were subsequently tried at the 
New Buildings Farm, about three miles north-east of Stafford, in the occu- 
liation of Mr. John Darlington ; the field consisting of some 60 acres, for the 
most part old turf, m some places hilly, with steep-sided hollows, and the soil 
a strong clay loam with red marl, and in some iiarts a pebbly bottom. 

On July 4th, Messrs, Fowler*s 20-//orse DouUe-Engine Set began the heavy 
land operations upon Blot 1, but, interrupted by heavy ram, it had to complete 
its pertormance on the next day. On a piece of six-years-old grass on a very 
strong red marly loam, with a deep hollow to cross, the 9-tme turning-culti¬ 
vator made good work at inches depth. An area of 1 acre and 16 prehes 
was finished m 24i minutes, being at the rate of 27 acres and 34 perches in 
10 hours, or 32i acres in an autumn day of 12 hours. But a long stoppage 
occuried for attaching the gear of the steam-indicator. No dynamometer 
tests were applied: the engineers, however, estimated the pull uptm the 
hauhng-rope and upon the implement from the pressure in the engine- 
cylinder, allowing 25 per cent for the fiiction of the machinery; t the net 
])iill upon the implement they calculated to bo 8985 lbs., or fully 4 tons! 
At IJ cwt per horse, this represents 52horses. In the expenment, tho 
implement moved at the speed of 4J- miles per hour, which is about double 
the natural pace of a plough-horse; and hence, according to the engindfc#s 
table of observations, no fewer than 107 horses would have been requirctl in 
order to accomplish as much work in the same time. Again, if the draught 
of the implement was 8985 lbs, this was a draught of 1198 lbs for each loot 
breadth, seeing that the width taken by the cultivator was 7^- feet: or, m 
other words cultivating 7^ inches deep m a soil where probably four horses 
can readily plough a furrow 6 inches deep, required the power of more than 
ten horses for each foot of breadth taken. It is much to be regretted that 
dynamometei experiments were omitted from the trials, as it W’oiild have 
been of great interest and imi>ortauce to ascertain the proportion of motive 
power lost between tho engine cylinder and the implement, and this m tho 
case of each set of stcam-cultivating machinery which entered into trial. 
Elaborate investigations were made into the weights of earth moved jxir acie; 
but it is evident that such -weights of themselves form a very insufficient crileriun 
of tho power cxjiended in the woik of the implement. For instance, two 
cultivators, working at 8 inches depth m precisely similar soil and leaving a 
level bottom, would move equal weights ot earth per acre; but if implement 
No. 1 broke up tho ground into pieces of the average size of 8-inch cubes, 
while implement No. 2 left the ground in masses of the average dimensions 
ot 16 inches square by 8 inches thick, then imidement No. 1 would have 
produced four times the mechanical etiect so far as cutting and breaking aio 
concerned, and may have accomplished even more in upturning and scattering 
tho pieces m different positions. Inspection must always be mainly relied 
upon for determining the relative efficiency and quality of such work as 
cultivating and digging; but draught experiments would have been of valuo 
if applied to ploughs turning furrows of a given width and depth. 

Messrs. Fowlers 20-horso tackle made very good work, with a C-furrow 
digger, at 9 inches depth, in Plot 1 above-mentioned, the ground being all 
thoroughly moved. Tho rate of the deep work was 13 acres, 2 roods, 26 
porches in 10 hours, or 16 acres, 1 rood, 23 perches in an autumn day of 
12 hours. 

On Plot 2, in the same field, Messrs. Fowler’s 12-hor8o double-engine set 
made good work with a 5-furrow digger, at 8^ inches depth, the broken slabs 
of earth left tumbled in regular form, and presenting an appearance like 
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wave following wave when the tide is coming in. Next, the red clay with 
j)ebbles was tom up by the 7-tined tummg-cultivator, making good work at 
7-^ inches depth; the bottom, however, was slightly ribbed. 

Messrs, Fowler's Vl-Horse Glip~Drum aim Travelling-Anchor Set was 
worked on July 6th, on Plot 12, m a field of two-years-old grass, having a 
strong clay loam soil. The 4-furrow digging at 6^ inches depth was well 
done. The 5-tine cultivating at 7i inches depth, was also gO(i woik, but 
the land was m too moist a condition for the operation. During this tough 
work the disc-anchor was dragged once from its position. 

Messrs, Fowler's ^-Ilorse Douhle-Vrum and Travelling-Anchor Set was tried 
upon Plot 10 m a field of eight-years-old turf; the soil a strong loam on a 
liebbly bottom The 4-furrow digging was very good, the bottom level; the 
4-fuirow ploughmg was also exceedingly well done, the furrow slices being 
beautitully turned. The cultivating with the 5-tmo implement was well 
done, considering the strength of the turf. 

The Faoensthorpe Company's High-Speed Fope-TacUe an the Fishen" 
System was tried on Plot 14, m the field of two-years-old grass. The 4-furiow 
digging of this strong clay-loam at 7 inches depth was very good work, the 
cultivating also was good, and the ground well broken up. 

Messi s, Barrows and Stewart's l2-lIorse Stationary Engine and Windlass- 
TacMe^ worked upon Plot 4, a two-years-old turf, on a strong clay loam with 
fast bottom; the piece, however, being sxiecially difficult, owing to the 
undulations. The 9-tino cultivator, at Hh inches depth made fair work, but 
kit a very uneven bottom. The 5-tine cultivating was very inferior work; 
and the ploughmg, with a Fowler 4-furrow balance implement, was also 
in'erior work, but with a level bottom 

The Judges aw’ardcd the first prize of 100^. to Messrs. John Fowder and 
Co , for their 12-horbc-power double-engine set; and the second pnze of 501, to 
Messrs John Fowler and Co, for their 20-hor&e-power double-engine set. 

Class II. 

For the “ best combination of machinery for the cultivation of the soil by 
steam-power, the weight of the steam-engine not to exceed 10 tons,** thcie 
were six entries : four sets of apparatus with single stationary engine, and 
two with single movable engines and anchors. At Barnhurst, the tnals m 
tins class were made on June 28th and 29th. 

Flot A in Field No, XII, Mesrs, J, and F. Howard's 12-IIorse Bouhle- 
Brum and Anchor Set, working on the Skew'"plan; consisting of 12-horso 
double-cylinder self-moving engine, fitted with two drums, 1600 yards of 
stecl-wirc |-mch rope, snatch-blocks, claw-anchors, ro^xj-porters, 5-tined 
reversible cultivator, &c. (Catalogue No, 1168). Price 660/. A great peculi¬ 
arity m the construction of the engine is that the boiler, of the locomotive type, 
IS placed transversely upon a plate-iron framing, which is mounted upon three 
wheels : thus longitudinal inclination of the boiler in ascending or descending 
gradients is avoided The cylinders, of 8J inches diameter with 12 inches 
stioke, are jdaced, also transversely, underneath the boiler; and the crank¬ 
shaft, at a similarly low levci, is extended from the fly-wheel at the rear of 
the engine nearly to the steerage-wheel in front. This arrangement enables 
the two vertical rope-drums—one at the rear of the cugme and the other 
between the boiler and the steerage-wheel—to be dnven directly from pinions 
upon the crank-shaft below them, while bevel gear is requisite for communi¬ 
cating motion to the travelling or driving wheels. The mode of working on 
the “ skew ” svstem is represented m Fig. 15, The engine moves forward at 
intervals in the direction of the arrow; the snatch-block and claw-anchor A 
are shifted along the headland by hand in the usual manner; and the pulley 
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B is fixed. The hands required are the engine-man, one anchor-man, one 
man on the cultivator 0, and two porter-boys. Of course, the self-contained 

Fig, 15 .—Diagram illustrating Messrs, Howards mode oftioorJnng 
Steam-cultivating Machinery on the “sJcew system'^ 



engine and windlass are adapted also for working on the stationary engine and 
roundabout roj>e system, when, as the windlass-drums are sclf-coiling, and are 
set in or out of gear by the engme-dnver, no wmdlass-man is nniuir^. Tlie 
method of effecting a perfect coiling of the rope is explained in our vertical 
section, Fig. 16. A is the fly-wheel on tlie engine crank-shaft; B B and a 

Fig. 16 .—Vertical Section showing the method of effecting the perfect 
coiling of the Rope in Messrs, Howard's Douhle-Drum and Anchor Set, 
No, 1168. 



pinion, C, upon this shaft drive a large spur-wheel, D, turning loose upon 
a fixed horizontal axis, EE, which is supported at each end by a flange bolted 
to the main frame, as at F. The drum G is connected with the spur-wheel 
by means of two brackets, H H, projecting sideways from the arms of the 
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spui-wheel at opposite diameters, and a slot in each bracket receives a friction- 
roller stud, which IB fixed upon the inner side ol the drum-flange. Ihus the 
dium 18 caused to revolve with the spur-wheel, while at the same time 
it is free to tiaverse sideways along the axis By a reciprocating movement, 
alternately approaching to, and receding from, the spur-wheel, and at a rate 
of travel equivalent to one thickness of wire rope for each revolution, the 
dium is able to lay on the coils with exact reguJanty, the rope being ltd on 
at one invariable point, namely, between the giiide-rolleis JJ, which arc 
mounted in immovable beaiings. The slow traverse of the dium is effected 
111 this way. the drum boss or centre turns upon a shoit hollow a\le, K, 
which 18 loose ujion the fixed axis E E, and this hollow axle is gradually 
shifted along the fixed axis by a screw motion, the hollow axle being made 
very slowly to rotate, while a pin or die, L, tiavcrses in a screw-thread cut in 
the fixed axis 7 his thread returns from end to end of the range, so that the 
continuous lotation has the effect of sliding the hollow axle, and with it the 
drum, slowly to and fio for a distance equal to the bieadth of the drum* 
Ihe hollow axle carries a small spur-wheel, M, close beside a spur-wheel, M, 
which has one cog-tooth less than the number upon M, and this whee^, N, 
does not rotate, but is cast in one piece with a ring, which is shded along the 
tixed axis, always keeping close to the wheel M. A double pinion, Q, hung 
upon a stud on one arm of the drum, and so earned round M and N by each 
revolution of the dium, gives the rcquiied slow motion to the hollow axle, 
the movement being very similar to that which actuates the level-coilei ot 
Messrs Eowler’s rope-drum Ihe traversing dium avoids heavy stiam upon 
a coiling apparatus, and, being m a vertical position, the coils do not shift 
their places and overlap when theie happens to be a loosening of the outgoing 
lope But as the guide-iollers are not upon a swinging or movable aim, the 
rojie is sharply bent over one or other of the rolleis PB, according as the coils 
aie being wrapped neaiei to or farthei fiom the drum centre, and again, the 
rope lb subject to a shaip bend round one or othci of the side-iollers J J in 
eveiy case, excej ting when it is jassing on or ofl exactly at right o gks with 
the line ot advance of the engine along the headland Ihe lollers J J have a 
dumeter of 11 inches, and in working on the “skew” plan (see Fig 15) the 
roj)e between the engine and the anchor B is of necessity thus bent loiind one 
1 oiler, while the other rope can be saved from like treatment only by pie- 
serving its drum constantly in exact line with the furrow 

At Barnhurst, on June 28th, this machinery was moved to the plot and 
set down to woik m 19 minutes, by the aid of two horses, foui men, and two 
1k)js. When at work four men and two bojs weie engaged, and the average 
time taken in reversing (not turning) the implement was 23 seconds Ihe 
o-tined cultivatoi was worked on Juno 29th with 4 tineft set 12 inches 
apait, the points were If inch wide, but shares ol 13 inches breadth being 
also attached, the cutting parts overlapped, and hence the bottom was lelt 
very level Eaeh of these broad stirnng-shares carries a couple of 4-inch 
luongs, which, being attached by joints, slope eithei way according to the 
direction tiavelled, and the tine, with |)omts fore and ait, is clasped to the 
beam in such a manner as to dlow it a little play or rocking movement, 
which tilts the tine a little forward, with the effect of dipping the front point 
and easing upward the other point, which is being trailea backward in 
leadiness ior the return journey. Ihe work done was fair, but was not left 
sufficiently rough. Ihe aveiage pace of the implement was 3i miles per hour. 
3he foul clover-ley was cultivated 8i inches deep at the rate of 1 acre per 
hour, but in the run of 1 hour and 32 minutes there was a stoppage of 
12 minutes for the purpose of changing the pomts, and the plot was veiy 
stony in places. This set was not tn^ at Stafiord m Class 11., as the engine, 
upon being weighed, was found over 10 tons 

VOL. VII.-—S. S. 2 L 
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Flot B in Field No ^ XII, 12^Ebr8e Foriahle Engine and Detached* 
Windlaes Set of Mr, Edward Eayet^ of WatUng Works^ Stony Stratford^ 
Buckinghamshire; consisting of a 12-horse power portable engine, with single 
cylinder of lOi inches diameter and 16 inches stroke, patent “self-acting” 
wmdlass, 1400 yards of steel-wire rope, snatch-blocks, claw-anchors, two 
self-travelling anchors, rope-porters, 6-tme turning cultivator, &c. (Catalogue 
No., 3696). Price 5801, To the ciank-shaft of a common portable engine 
Mr. Hayes affixes a belt-rigger, having a periphery of 21 inches breadth, the 
shaft being elongated for the purpose, or otherwise; the rigger, attached by 
clasps to the arms of the fly-wheel and a small pulley for tightening the 
diivmg-belt, is mounted upon a bracket temporarily clamped upon the lelloo of 
one of the fiont-wheels of the engine; this pulley having ample sideway play 
upon its axis, and thus accommodating its jiosition to the place occupied by 
the belt upon the broad drivmg-nggei. The belt E (in Fig 17, which is a 


Fig 17.—Flan of Mr, Edward Hayes's detached Windlass, belonging to 
Set No, 3696. 



plan of the windlass) drives one of three riggers, of which the centre one, F, is 
loose upon the axis, and C and D give motion to the lope-drums A and 13 
lespectively by means of pinions, intermediate spur-whetls, W and Y, and 
pinions, X and Z, gearing with internal cog-teeth upon the drum-flanges liy 
a guide GGupon the sliding bar HH, shifted by the lever-handle J, the 
engine-man throws the dnving-baud E upon the dead rigger F, or upon the 
ngger C for actuating the drum A, or upon the ri^er D for actuating 
the drum B. The bv H H has a tendency to return always to the out-of- 
gear position shown in the plan, this being effected by a coujile ot strong 
spiral springs, one of which is represented at L. When shifted to right or 
left by the handle J, the bar H is held locked in that position by the catch K 
dropping into one of the notches shown; and immc^ately upon this catch 
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'being withdrawn, the bar, released, moves to its normal position, throwing the 
belt upon the loose pulley F. At the same time another action takes place. 
The sliding of the bar H m either direction moves a short lever, R, which, by 
means of a small double-actmg slot-cam, opens and again closes the valve 
of a little cylinder, S, which has a piston acted upon by steam, or rather 
condensed water, admitted from the engine-boiler by the pipe T. The motion 
of the piston actuates a lever, U, which causes the two brake-blocks V V to bo 
pressed tightly against the penphenes of the two dnving-nggers C and D. 
Hence, when either of the roiie^rums is being driven, a simple leleasing of 
the catch K causes the bar H to throw the belt on to the loose iigger F, and 
instantaneously brings both lope-diums to a standstill by the operation of tho 
fiteam-brako uiwn the riggers 0 and D. The method ot working is to lay out 
the ropes on the loundabout plan, and to lay two cords across the field, one to 
each anchor-man; so that, upon the implement arriving at tho anchor, tho 
cord IS pulled, and being connected (see W*) with the catch-lever K, the 
motion IS instantly stopped. Ibis gives the same advantage of avoiding 
signals, &c , IS we tound m the double-engine or travelling-windlass systems. 
The windlass is stalled for the ne\t journey by the engme-dnver moving 
the lever J The breaking or slight retardation of the paying-out dium is 
cifected by blocks, M and K, pressed by springs, QQ, against the diiini-flangcs. 
Each spiing is connected with the bar H by a short piece ot chain, P ; so that 
when tlu bar is shitted to the left, bringing the belt upon the rigger C, and 
•driving the rope-drum A, tho chain P takes the pressure of the spiing otf the 
block M. A similar action at the other end of tho windlass relieves the block 
N when the drum is winding up rope This ingenious invention enables the 
implement to be turned m the shortest possible time, and, as the engine 
keeps alwciys lunning, there is no delay whatever by pulling up and again 
starting. The frame of tho windlass is constructed of plate-iron on the truss 
principle, and it is mounted uiion lour wheels Mr. Hayes employs tvo sell- 
shifting anchois, worked as rcpiesentcd in plan in Fig. 18. Ih pulley is 

Fig. 18 .—Diagram illustrating (he mode of working of Mr, Edward 
Hayes's Self-shifting Anchor, 



placed upon a frame resting upon four cuttmg-discs; and the anchor is moved 
forward by the strain of the pnlling-rope which passes along the headland 
in the direction of the arrow. To regulate the distance advanced, a couple or 
claw-anchois are shifted forward by hand alternately; the anchor being held 
back by the chains C and D in turn, each tight chain being released at the 
projier moment by knocking loose the “ dog-link ” A and B. Another method 
exhibited, but not in working order, consisted m fitting the anchor with a 
small worm-wheel and barrel, slowly working spike-wheels and chains on tho 
pnnciple of the Weston pulley-blocks,—-wheels of three different sizes l^ing 
provide! for three different rates of advance. Mr. Hayes does not attach 

2 L 2 
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travellmg->\lieelR to his anchors for removal, hut easily and expeditiously 
incloses each disc in an angle-iron img by three bolts and nuts (Fig. 19)t. 

The implement us^ with this apparatus is a cultivator,, 
working with three, four, or five tines, and much resem¬ 
bling the Woolston cultivator in form On June 28th,. 
five men and a boy, with the help of ten hoises, moved 
and set down the machinery ready for work in 1 hour and 
35 minutes Five men and one boy were engaged in the 
work of breaking up the foul clover-lea at a depth of about 
6 inches; deeper work, fiom 7 to 7i inches, being also 
done with 3 tines m the implement. But there were so 
many stoppages, mainly from the want of tiaiumg m the 
men, and also from the anchors giving uay, that the 
trial was ultimatel}' abandoned and the set withdrawn 
from competition. 

Plot C in Field No. XII. The Paven>ithorpe En* 
gineering Company^ 10~Bor^e Self-moving Lngine and 
High-speed Pope Set, woikinq a Fotvler^s Mtne Turning 
Cultivator (Catalogue No, 6023), pnee 690^., consisting 
of a Clayton and Shuttlew orth’s 10-horse self-moving 
engine, with double cylinder ot 7i inches diameter and 12 inches stroke, 
self-moving windlasses, six comer-anchors, one dnvmg-rope anchor, two claw- 
anchors, twenty-five rope-porters, 1200 jards of f-iuch Man ill i hemp rope, 700’ 
yards of i-iuch steel rope, and a 5-tino turning cultivator. Wc ight of the engine, 

9 tons 9 cwts. 1 qr. 9 lbs ; of the two windlasses, 9 tons 4 cwts 7 lbs Five- 
men, with the help of five hoises, moved and set this machinery do\in in readi¬ 
ness for work in 14 minutes. Four men were engaged in i\orking, and the 
cultivator made fair work in the foul clover-lea, at an average dej)th of 8 inches. 
After acre had been cultivated, the work was brought to a conclusion by a 
step-bearing of one of the windlasses becoming hot and melting a^^ ay, for i\ant 
of proper lubrication, the shaft then getting out of line and stiqiping several 
cogs off a spur-wheel Tlie trial was consequently abandoned. 

Plot E in Field No XIV. Messrs. Fowler's 12-Horsp Clip-dium Engine’ 
and Travelling-Anchor Set (Catalogue No, 6482) and 7-tine Pain nee (Culti¬ 
vator, with Slack Gear (Catalogue No, 6^8). Price 7W. 'Jhe weight of 
the engine is 9 tons It-i cwts. With three men and two bo}^ this apparatus, 
was set down to work m 19i minutes. The 3-acre plot ol barley seeds was 
cultivated m 1 hour 58 minutes, including 24 minutes* delay from the acci¬ 
dental fracture of the advance-motion spur-wheel of the anchor. The average 
time occupied in reversing the implement was only 12 seconds. Ihc rate of 
performance, taking 3 acres to have been done in 1 hour 34 minutes, was- 
19 acres 23 poles in ten hours, or 22 acres 3 roods 35 poles in an autumn day 
of twelve hours. The work, averaging 74 inches deep, was exceedingly good, 
and thoroughly well broken up. 

Plot Fin Field No. XIV. Messrs. J. and F. Howards \0-Ih»se Portable 
Engine and Detached-Windlass Set, with 5-iine Peversible (Catalogue 

No., 1170); consisting of a lO-horse portable engine with single cylinder of 

10 inches diameter and 14 inches stroke, detached windlass, 1600 yards of 
l|-inch circumference steel rope, one compensating double snatch-block, 
five single snatch-blocks, seven anchors with steel claws, four wood anchors, 
eleven three-wheeled rope-porters, eight lever rope-porters, two angle-iron 
porters, 5-tine reversible cultivator, &c Price 600^.; with 4 furrow combined 
plough in addition, 5802. The weight of the engine is 5 tons 9 cwts. 1 qr., 
and of the windlass 2 tons 16 cwts. The plan of working is on the roundabout 
system. The two-wheeled windlass is well known for its sim[)le arrangement 
for throwing either drum m or out of gear, and for simultaneously bnnging the 


Fig. 19. 
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«elf-acting brake into play. Avoiding the rattle and wear of sliding clutches 
or pinions, Messrs. Howard key two malleable-iron pinions upon the dnving- 
4 >haft, which receives motion from the engine crank-shaft by a coupling with 
umveisal lomts, and the rope-drums are hung upon hollow axes or bosses set 
•eccentrically upon a fixed axle, so that by partially turning these centres by 
lever-handles foi the purpose, the drums are raised or depressed, setting the 
•cog-teeth of the flanges in or out of geai with the pinions. And the same 
movement which drops a dium out of gear leaves it resting, by the inner side 
of its flange or rim, upon a fixed block, which thus serves as a brake. 

The compensating double snatch-block is a contrivance for recovering upon 
the pulling-ropc a portion of the motive power which is lost in retarding, oi 
lather maintaining a degree ot tension in the outgoing rope. It is owing to a 
•common misundci standing as to the action of this apparatus that it is often set 
•down m an improper position and its wliolo value sacrificed and Fig. 20, 



which is a plan not drawn to scale, may assist in an explanation. A and B 
are the two pulleys, mounted upon a rectangular frame held fast to the ground 
by stakes, C C C C, driven deeply in, the iron cheeks also being made to pene- 
tiate the soil and thus tend to secure the fiame against shifting its position. 
A third and smaller pulley, D, is mounted upon a loose bar, E, which is centred 
at F upon the frame, so that the pulley D is at liberty to approach one or other 
•of the two fixed pulleys A and B. Thus, when L is the pulling rope, as in Uie 
figure, passing m the direction of the airow towards the windl^s, it forces the 
movable pulley D towards the fixed pulley A, and, in fiict, presses a nng or 
flange, J, agamst the nm of the pulley A. On the contrary, when E is the 
tight or pulling rope, it presses the rmg J of the pulley D m contact with the 
nm 01 the pulley B. The ring J, being of smaller diameter than the pitch-lme 
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of the rope-poove in the periphery of the pulley D, moves with less velo¬ 
city, or, m other words, at the rate of a less number of feet per minute, than 
the rope L which gives motion to the pulley D. Both ropes, however, move 
with precisely equal speed, namely, the pace of the implement to which they 
are respectively attached out in the held; and hence the outgoing or slack rope 
K also moves with greater lineal speed than does the nng J. But this rope 
dnves the ])ullcy A, because pressed tightly into the groove by the i oiler G; and 
the rim of the pulley A being further from the centie than the pitdi-lme occupied 
by the rope, moves with a velocity greater than that of the rope, and theieforo 
greater than that of the nng or flange J which is pi eased against it. The result 
IS that the pulley D tends to retard the pulley A, which m turn endeavours to 
drive the pulley D; and any power expended m holding back the slack rope 
K IS i( covered m diiving the pulley D and consequently assisting to urge 
forward the hauling-rope L. When K becomes the pullmg-ropo and L the 
slack, the movement ot the pulley D and aim or bar E toward the pulley B 
2 >ie 8 bcs the roller H upon the roiie L, thus holding it tightly in its gioove^ 
and the retarding of the rope L tends to help in pulling the ro^ie K. 

The two single snatch-blocks at the ends of the fuirow are shiftt'd by hand 
m the ordinary mannei. The woiking force of five men and two bojs, with 
eight horses to move the tackle, set down to work in 21 minutes. The 6-tino 
cultivator, with foui tines having on 13-mch-wide blades, with the iocki§#; 
piongs or stillers, made good woik m the clo\ei-lca, at an average depth 
of 7^ inches, leaving a veiy even bottom, but the surface not feufliucntly 
rough. Allowing for a delay, hut including time lost m an upsetting of the 
double snatch-block owing to its having been msufiiciently fastened down by 
the stakes, the 3-acie ^dot was finished in 2 hours 14 minutes; being at the 
late of 13 acres, I rood, 29 perches m ten hours, oi 10 acies and 28 perches in an 
autumn day ot twelve houis. The average time occupied in leversing the im¬ 
plement at the ends was 28 seconds. 

At Staffoid, on July 5th, on Plot 3, upon a two-years-old turf, the soil a 
strong clay loam with fast bottom, and with a veiy deep hollow in the fieltl, 
this set ot tackle worked a plough at 6i inches depth, making good woik. lu 
cultivating at 51 inches depth, and digging at inches depth, very fair woik 
also was ]iei formed. 

Flot G m Fi<7d No. XIV, Mes’ms. Ifariow^ and 12-7/o?sc Porf- 

cihle Engine, and Detaehed-Windlass Set, with 5~tine Woohton (hdtivator, df, 
(Catalogue No., 865), price 480^. The weight of the engine is 4 tons 11 ewts, 
1 qr. 16 lbs., of the windlass, 3 tons 19 cwts. 21 lbs. With five men and 
two ho}s, and a force of eight horses, this tackle was set down in 28i minutes. 
The clovor-lca was cultivated at an average depth of 9 inches; hut the work 
was inferior, not well broken up, and the bottom ^ely iiregular, owing to th(‘ 
tines working from 3 to 6 inches deeper than the spaces Ik tween them The 
average time occupied m turning the implement at the ends was 33 seconds; 
and the 3-acre plot was finished m 2 hours, 19 minutes; being at the rate of 
12 acres, 3 roods, 31 perches, in 10 hours; or 15 acres, 2 roods, 5 jieichcs, lu 
an autumn day of 12 hours. 

The work done at Stafford for Class II. by the apparatus of Messrs. 
Barrows and Stewart, the Bavensthorpe Engineering Company, and Messrs. J. 
Fowler and Co., was the same as for Class I. It may be observed liero that 
the limitation as to weight—namely, “the weight of the steam-engine not to 
exceed 10 tons ” as interpreted in the “ condition,” that “ the weight of the 
engine shall be deemed to be exclusive of coal, water, and rope, but to include 
the weight of the drum or windlass "—evidently has reference to the engine 
with its self-contained machinery upon the same travelling wheels, and m no 
way embraces the weight of any detached parts of the appaiatus, whether they 
be windlasses or otherwise. The palpable intention of the condition *is to 
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limit the weight of the heaviest piece of machinery in a set—^which is, in fact, 
the engine with its attachments; and hence there could be no doubt tl at the 
Bavensthorpe Company’s traction-engine tackle was quabfied to compete m this 
Class II. The actual wording of the condition, however, told the other way. 

The Judges awarded the first prize of &0L m this class to Messrs John 
Fowler and Co for their clip-drum engine and travelling-anchor set (Catalogue 
Nos , 6842, 6508), and the second pnze of 25Z. to the Bavensthorpe Engineer¬ 
ing Company for their high-speed rope set, with self-moving engine (Catalogue 
No., 6023). 

Class HI. 

For “ the best combination of machinery for the cultivation of the soil by an 
ordinary agncultuial engine, whether self-propelling or portable,” there weit 
four sets of machinery in competition, all working on the “roundabout” 
system, the detached windlass in each case being driven by belt from a 
12-horse double-cylinder portable engine of Messrs Clayton and Shuttleworth, 
engaged by the Society for the purpose The condition laid down m the 
“(jreneial Instructions,” to the effect that “all the machines m Class III. will 
be tried by one and the same ordinary portable engine,” excluded fiom com¬ 
petition the Kavcnsthoipe Enginecimg Company, whose app-iiitiis would have 
lequircd either a V-gioove in the fly-wheel ot the engine oi the temporary 
attachment ot a laige V-grooved rigger and a smallei guide-sheave, and 
excluded also Mr. E. Hayes, whose machinery would have requiied the tem¬ 
porary fixing to the engine fly-wheel of a broad-belt dmm and also the 
tompoiary attachment of a tightening pulley It is plain that both these sets 
of machinery are essentially adapted for being driven by either poitable oi 
self-moving engines, but they were not able to comply with the condition 
ot being driven by one and the same engine, and consequently ^^e^o not tried, 
though the Stewards did not really exclude them from this class 

Flat 1, m Field No XI Messrs John Fowler and Go’s Detac^ d-^Windlas^ 
Set , consisting of two-wheeled windlass, 1600 yards of steel-'wiie ro))e, doubh 
buatch-block, and single snatch-blocks, claw-anchors, 20 rojic-porters, d,c (Cata¬ 
logue No, 6486), with 4-furrow balance combined plough, digger, and culti¬ 
vator (6493), price 2802., with combined drill, and two sets of harrows 
(6610), m addition, 3752. 

Ill the hauling tackle there are no special features of constmction to call foi 
lemark, beyond the fact that the windlass, working with pmions and a double 
clutch foi throwing in or out of gear by a lever in the ordinary manner, is 
strongly made, and that the winding drams and also the pulleys are of large 
diameter, so as to save wear and tear of the rope and economise motive 
power. 

On July 1st, the apparatus, employing five men and two boys, worked a 
4-furrow balance-plough fitted with digging breasts. At 74 inches deep very 
good woik nas made, with the bottom cut level The same implement, 
with plough mould-boards, accomplished some well-laid ploughing at 61 inches 
depth; and aftei one hour and three mmutes spent m digging, and 53 minutes 
in ploughing, the skifes w«re fitted for scarifying. That is, the mould-boards 
weie removed, and short prong-breasts substituted while the three forwaid 
coulters were taken out and the hindmost left m; the implement then actmg 
as a cultivatoi of 34 feet width, cutting a level bottom at 74 inches depth, as 
well as thoroughly well breaking up the ground. Owing to the wheel-tracks, 
however, this is not such splendid cultivating as that done by the turning 
implement 

The drill consists of an iron frame upon a pair of large-diameter wheels, 
made with deep wooden felloes to prevent clogging in wet soil, with a single 
steenng-wheel m front which is guided in the same manner as in the turning 
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cultivator. The same kind of foik-lever is used aUo for attaching the draught 
and tail ropes, and for turning lound at the ends of the field, but instead of 
turning a crank-axle to lift the fiame, this fork lever, when moved to right or 
left, turns a nng which gatheis up chains for lifting a sot of harrows off the 
ground Ihese bairows are trailed just behind the steenng-wlieel, and in 
advance of the drill coiilteis, and are lifted and diopped again by a bar sus¬ 
pended to the chains which are connected with the kver-foik nng U hero aie 
14 drill-coulters, taking a breadth of 8i feet, lifted by chains and baircl in the 
ordinaly manner, another band also winding up t\^o chains which raise oft 
the ground a second set of lighlci barrows which lollow *1 he drill man stands 
upon a board or platform extending the whole width of the drill the steersman 
iides upon the box in front 'Ihe seeding paits, coulters, cups, &c, aie manu- 
tactuied by Mr James Coultah, of Grantham, and are adapted for sowing trom 
6 up to 28 pecks of wheat per acre, and the whole is furnished as a complete 
general-puri»ose seed- and manure-drill Ihe weight is about 17 cwts In the 
trial the harrowing and dulling were well done, and the dnll and harrows were 
eompletely under the control of the diill-man, but m turning at the ends 
the pivot-wheel was found to wrrench up the soil When drilling, the tackle 
requires six men and two boys Ihe drill and hariows were not tried at 
Staffoid 

At Stafford, where each exhibitor was allowed to drive by his ow n engin% 
this apparatus was tried on July 5th, on Plot 5, in 4-furrow digging a two-j ear»- 
old turf on strong clay loam with fast bottom Ihe ground was veiy undu¬ 
lating, with a deep marl-pit, the work, howe\ei, was exceedingl} well done, 
at an average depth of 8 inches 

Plot K %n F%dd No XI Messrs J and P Howard ^ Ditachad-Windla6^ 
Bet, consisting of a 2-wheeled detached windlass, 1600 yards of best steel-wiro 
li-inch (circumference) rope, one compensating double snatch-block, 5 single 
snatch-blocks, 7 claw-anchors, 4 wood anchois, 11 3-w heeled rojic-iiortcrs, 
8 lever 2-wheeled porteis, 5 tine reversible cultivator, &c (Catalogue 
No, 1170), price 250^ With 4-furrow combined jdough and diggir with 
steel beams (1174), one set of double-action steam harrows No 1 (1185), 
and a steam dull complete with harrows (1182), in addition, 41W 10s 
Ihe windlass, tackle, and cultivator, are similar to those already described 1 he 
double-action harrows, which work to and fro without turning at the ends, 
and are most easily steered, take a breadth of 12i feet Uhe drill, with 
12 coulters, taking a breadth of 8i feet, has a 2-wheeled fore-camago foi 
steering, and to each mam wheel is fitted a small turntable or pi\ot-skid, 
which IS brought under the wheel at pleasure by means ot a lever-handle, so 
that whichever side wheel may form the pivot m turning round at the end ot 
the field is centred for the time being upon the disc or turntable, and the 
movement is effected without teanng up or boring much into the soil A set 
of harrows is attached by a draught-chain to a cross-bar at the rear of the dull, 
and as the chain slides from end to end of the bar when the drill is turning 
round for the next journey, the harrows are drawn “on the quarter,*’ alwa\s 
covering in the seed, with the exception of a few dnll-rows h It as a guide lor 
the steersman At the trial, turning the dnll at the end occupied one minute 
ft he sowing and harrowing operations were exceedingly well feiloimed, and 
the manner of turning was admirable One hand was requiied in addition to 
the usual “ roundabout ” force On June 30th, the cultivator, with 3 tines in 
use, made fair work at 7i inches depth, with a very level bottom, but the 
ground was not sufificionlly broken up The 4-furrow jilough did some spe¬ 
cially good work at a depth of 7| inches, and also good digging, with a level 
bottom, at 7i inches depth ft he harrowing was inferior work, the implement 
being t^ heavy for the sril o|)eratcd on, and, indeed, moio like a drag than a 
harrow The reversal of the set of harrows at the end (or rather changing the 
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poBition of the steersman, and running in an angular direction into fresh land), 
occupied on an average minute. The work done at Stafford m this class 
was the same as that in Class 11. 

Plot L in. Field No. XL Messrs Barrows and StewarVs Detached-- 
Windlass Set^ consisting of their four-wheelod windlass, ropes, snatch-blocks, 
-claw-anchors, twenty-two rope-porters, tools, 6-tined Woolston cultivatoi, 
4-furrow balance plough, &c. (Catalogue No., 865), price 280Z. Owing to 
the windlass being too highly speeded for being dnven by the belt from the 
Clayton and Shuttleworth engine, which was employed m all cases at a 
pressure of OOlbs, the tnal could not bo proceeded with. At Staflord, the 
cultivating and ploughing were the same as in Class I. 

Plot M. in Field No, XI Messrs, Amies and Barfoi d’s Detached- Windlass 
Set, consisting of a Tuxford*s patent windlass, 1600 yards of steel rope, two 
«clf-movmg Campain’s tiaient anchors, one double snatch-block, six single 
snatch-blocks, six claw-anchors, twenty-six rope-porters, levers, 7-tined 
cultivator, 3-furrow semi-balance combined plough and digger, &c (Catalogue 
No, 2063), puce 310Z.; with steam-roller and set of harrows in addition, 
375/. The windlass, invented and manufactured by Messrs. Tuxford and 
Sons of Boston, is very ingeniously constructed. Ihc main portion of the 
weight IS carried by a pair of large travelling-wheels, while a third wheel is 
])laced in fiont for steerage, so that when descending an incline weight is not 
thrown upon the hoise’s back and the use of a slipper and chain is rendered 
available. When fixed for work, a couple of strong chains oi shackles, A 
(Fig. 22), are fastened to two iron stakes, which are screwed into the ground 
cn the piintiple of the screw pile. The two winding drums, B and C (Fig. 

rig. 21. —Ideal Section of Messrs. Tuxford and Som' Patent Detached 
Windlass^ No. 6914. 



22, whieh IB a cross section not drawn to scale), run loose upon the horizontal 
<axi8 D; and between the drums and keyed upon the shaft or axis is a spur- 
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'wheel, E, actuated by a pinion upon an upper shaft, which receives motion 
from the steam-engine either by nggcr and strap (as during the tnal in Class 
III.), or by a coupling-shaft with universal joints. The spur-wheel is con- 


Eig. 22 .—Section of Messrs, Tuxford and Sons^ Detached latent Windlass, 



n(*ctcd or disconnected with cither drum by “ adjustable expanding friction- 
couplings,” which may bo thus descnbed. Carri^ in guides oi cheeks cast 
upon the arms of the spur-wheel, are “ toggle-blocks,” F F and G G (Figs. 
21 and 22), three ujxm one side of the wheel and three on the other; the 
stems by which the blocks are supported sliding in the guides, so that they 
can be thrust outwards against the inner part of the nm of each drum or 
withdrawn from contact. For effecting this movement each set of tliree blocks 
is connected with a loose boss or ring surrounding the shaft and sliding iipon 
a feather, by means of three ** toggle-bars ” jointed and made with right and 
left hand adjusting screws for altering their length. Thus, when the ring II 
is drawn toward the spur-wheel, the bare J J press tho blocks F F against tho 
flange of the drum C, the pressure being exactly equal upon all three blocks, 
while the amount of thrust from this triple knee-joint action can bo regulated 
by lengthenmg or shortening the toggle-bars J J. In this position the spur- 
wheel E is m gear with and drives the drum 0. By sliding the boss along 
the shaft away from the spur-wheel, the tq^le-blocks are withdrawn from 
contact with the drum, as represented in Fig. 21, where the ring or ^ss K, 
drawn aside, causes the blocks G G to approach the centre, thus leaving the 
drum B released from connection with the spur-wheel. It will bo understood 
that as both the rings or bosses H and K are secured by kejs through lateral 
slots to a spindle, L, passing up the centre of the shaft I), the disconnection of 
one drum and gearing of the other are simultaneously effected by simply 
shding the spindle L further in or out of the shaft. The outer end of the 
spindle has screw cut on it, and carries a light bevel-wheel, M, in the boss of 
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which a thread is formed; and hy means of another bevel-wheel, shaft, and 
hand-wheel, N (Fig 21), the windlass-man screws the spindle L one way or 
the other, the leverage being such that a very slight pressuie uixin the hand- 
wheel will thrust the blocks out with suflBcicnt force to hold a dium without 
slipping against any strain, though the action may be so adjusted that the 
blocks shall slip in case of the implement encountering a root, a rock, or othei 
immovable obstacle. While the windlass is in motion the hand-wheel bloN\ ly 
levolves, and upon the windlass-man catching hold of the handle the hauling- 
drum is instantly stopped, both drums aie then out of gear till a further 
movement of the hand-wheel brings into gear the drum which had been 
paying tut the slack rope. The spur-wheel is never stopped, so that all delays 
in pulling up and starting the engine are avoided, and the stopping and 
leversal of the action of the drum are accomplished with the smallest possible 
motion, tree from the slightest shock or jar. Ihe “ automatic Iriction-brake ” 
upon each drum consists of an ordinaiy wood-lined biake-straj), BB (Fig 22), 
embracing the outer suilace ot the rim or flange immediately over tlie driving 
toggle-blocks The iron strap is attached to a differential lever, C, of the same 
character as that invented by the late Mr. Appold some twenty jcais ago, 
and used evei since upon the Societj’s friction-brakes. When the loiie is 
being paid out and the dium revolving in the direction ot the arrow, the 
biake, so to Bjicak, keeps itself tight, the strap with its wood blocks closing 
round the drum flange with a force piopoitioned to the diflerenee in length 
between what may be called the two arms of the level C, oi, in other woids, 
the two distances of the points of attachment fiom the fulei um D On tlie 
contrary, when the drum is winding up the lope and levolving m the 
direction opposite to that of the arrow, the brake simply rests with its own 
weight upon the duim-flangc, and by depressing the end of the lever, as 
shown by the dotted lines at E, opens itselt so as no longer to compress the 
drum. Any requisite degree of tightness can be given to the brake by 
the ad]listing screw F. A uniform strain is maintained upon the outgoing 
rojie, no slack can lun ofl the windlass unless the lever be pui|>oscly lilted by 
hand, and as the biakes pass into and out of action by the motion ot the 
drums, no further attention is required after they have been once regulated, 
and there is no possibility of any entanglement from the attendant's caielessness. 

Messrs Amies and Baiford lay out their rope upon the roundabout system, 
but in pi ice of the ordinal y snatch-blocks and claw-anchors shifted by manual 
labour at the ends of the fuirow, they employ two self-moving anchors, 
patented by Mi. S Campain, of Deeping Fen, near Spalding, Lmcolnshiie. 
The very mgenious contrivance referred to consists of a strong houzontal 


Fig, 23 —Sketch of Campain's Patent Self-moving Anchor^ No, 2675. 
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axle is a strong square shaft, to which are affixed by clamps and bolts two or 
more sets of diamond-pomted tmes, four in each set, the sets being parallel 
fio that two or moie tines shall be m the ground at once. Ihe square bhaft, 
carrying also the discs C (of which one is removed in the di awing), is 
mounted in hearings upon the frame, but its revolution is controlled by a 
tour-toothed ratchet, D, into which drops a catch on the under side of the long 
lever handle h, lliveted to one side of the lever, and working close to the 
face of the ratchet D, is a double inclined plane, so formed that when pins 
are put into holes which are in the ratchet face and conesponding in number 
and position to the teeth, the round heads of the pins projecting sideways and 
beanng against th( inclined plane pi event the lever falling into tl^ teeth of 
the ratchet and locking it Ihe action of the anchor is as follows. As soon 
as the implement starts on its journey toward the anchor, the strain upon the 
lope tends to diaw the anchor along the headland m the direction of the 
arrow, the tinse on the rear shalt being embedded m the giound cause the 
ishaft to turn, the rotation being assisted by the revolution of the disc-plates C, 
which are fast upon that shaft or axle, and the motion continues until 
airested by the lever-catch E dropping into the ratchet D Diiectly the 
implement reaches the end of its furiow next to the anchoi, either the jilough- 
man or the portei-boy leleases the ratchet by raising the lever handle, when 
the ratchet 1) at once springs forward just sufficiently to hold up the lever 
the catch The man or h<»y then puts mto the holes one or more pins, 
according to the intended distance of advance of the anchor at its next shift, 
but without a pm in that hole next the tooth which is to be caught, 
and leaves the anchor thus regulated, immovable while the implement is 
on its return journey but ready to move forwaid when the pulling strain 
again comes upon it. The resultant strain upon the anchor being diagonal, the 
lesistance offered is rightly arranged to be longitudinal by means of the tines 
and transverse by means of the disc wheels A box for the reception of 
weights surmounts the frame (though omitted in the I ig 23), overhanging 
that side which is farthest fiom the implement, and there appears to be 
a little difficulty in adjusting the load accoiding to the nature of the ground 
and the draUp,ht of the implement But when this is done, the action is 
tolerably certain, and at any rate the porter-boy, by means ot a wood lever, 
can always giv e the anchoi a start, and thus make it run forward to its place 
Hence the two anchor-men required in working the common claw-anchor and 
bnatch-hlock tackle are dispensed with The Cam pain anchor is guided in its 
intermittent course along the headland by the front axle being locked or 
slightly angled by means of a rod and lever, F, working in a spnng quadrant 
at G, and for tiavelling fiom place to place, road wheels aie hung upon the 
disc axles, the wheels when removed being replaced by loose bushes. Messrs 
Amies and Barford employ a very handy “pick-up*' rope-porter, m which 
the ngger has a sliding movement upon its axle, so that while falling close to 
the ground wh( n being inserted under the rope, it traverses along its slanting 
axle when the porter is m position, thus occupying a central place above the 
IKiints of support and preserving the equilibnum ot the porter. 

The cultivator used is a modification of the Woolston implement, with a 
triangular locking fiame in place of the “tumbow,** a handwheel and chain 
movement instead of a lever for steenng, and shares of a rounded-diamond or 
pear shape in place of the Woolston square spuds 

The plough invented by Mr. E. Proctor, of Pitstone, Tring, is constructed 
with parallel beams and trusses, upon what is call^ the “semi-balance** 
pnnciple, and is lightly made, the 3-furrow implement weighing only 18 cwts. 
In the tnal at Banihurst on July let, with three men and two bo}s working 
the tackle, the cultivating at 7 inches depth was infenor work, with a very 
uneven bottom; the ploughing at mches depth was well done, but the 
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bottom not quite level; and the digging by the same implement was good 
work at a depth of inches. At Stafford, on Plot 8, the plough made 
good woik 5t inches deep in an eight-years-old turf, the soil a strong red 
loam upon a pebbly bottom. The digging was also fair work at bi inches 
depth, but with a very uneven bottom. Ihe cultivating at 6i inches depth 
was very mfeiior. 

Ihe Judges awarded the first prize of 50Z to Messis. J Fowler and Co. foi 
then set of steam-cultivatmg apparatus (Nos 6486, 6493,6510), and the second 
piize of 25Z to Messrs J and F Howard, foi their set of steam-cultivatiug 
apparatus (Nos 1170, 1174,1182, 1185). 

Lord Verxou’s Prize. 

For “ the best combination of machinery for the cultivation of the soil by 
steam-power, the cost of which shall not exceed 700Z, the engine to be loco¬ 
motive, and adapted for threshing and othei farm pui poses,” there were foui 
sets in competition, of which two were on the stationary engine and windlass 
system, one worked with a stationary engine high-suced rope and moving 
windlasses, and one had a movable engine and anchorage 

Plot D in Fuld No, XIK Messrs Amies and Barford^s lO-Tlorse-power 
Detached-Windlass Set; consisting of a luxtoid and Son’s lO-hoise-power 
sinjcle-cylmdt r seK-moving engine, price 390Z , a Tuxford and Son’s windlass 
with adjustable, expanding friction couplings, and automatic fiiction brakes 
1600 yards of |-mch best steel-wire ro|ie, two self-moving “ Campaiu 
anchors, one double snatch-block, six single snatch-blocks, six claw-anchors, 
dead-anchors, twent)-six rope-jjorters, set of levers, &c , 7 tine combined 
cultivator and broadsharcr, and 3-turrow semi-balance combined plough and 
digger (Catalogue No., 2663), price UOZ , with the engine, 700/ Ihe engine 
has a single cylinder of 9 inches diameter and 12 inches stroke, and part of 
the exhaust steam is sent into the water-Unk which siinoundsthe smoke-box. 
Under the barrel of the boiler is a lever fiame carrying the ax I ot the mam 
load wheels and the intermediate motion which is driven by a pitch-chain 
Irom a pinion on the crank-shaft, and as this lever frame is supjioited h} a 
lulcrum or joints at the fire-box end, and by indiarubber springs at the other 
end, the eflcct is to save the engine from shocks in travelling The steering- 
wheels at the foot-plate end aio supported hy upright stems which have a 
vertical movement within boxes holding volute springs, so that the engine is 
entirely carried upon spnngs, and as the steeling-wheels turn or lock inde¬ 
pendently upon their stems as upon swivels oi castois, their angular direction 
IS altered much more easily and quickly than if they were attached to a front 
axle for locking m the ordinary manner,—the arrangement combining to a 
consideiablp extent the facilities of a single steering-wheel with the stability 
and other advantages of a pair The w eight of the engine when empty is 8 tons. 

At the trial on June 29th, four men and two boys, with the assistance of 
four horses, set down the apparatus ready loi work m 52 minutes Ihe hands 
employed during the trial were one engine-man, one windlass-man, one 
ploughman, and two porter-boys. The cultivator, with seven 6-inch wide 
shares, and taking a width of 4i feet, made good work at 6^ inches depth, the 
ground being well broken up and the bottom level Tbe implement was turned 
at the ends in from 15 to 20 seconds. The ploughing at 7 inches depth was fan 
work, but the fuirows were not turned well owing to the parts being imperfectly 
set. The average time of the plough at the ends of the held was 30 seconds. 
It does not appear that the regulation of the anchois by the portei-boys occa¬ 
sions any delay. The whole time occupied in the tiial was 3 hours 9i 
minutes; but deducting the frequent stoppages occasioned by boulders, the 
perlormance was as follows. An area of 2 acres and 32 perches was culti¬ 
vated in 1 hour 52 minutes; which is at the rate of 11 acies, 3 roods, 5 
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perches m 10 hours, or 14 acres aud 22 perches in an autumn day of 12 
hours. At Stafford, the work was represent^ in the competition m Class III. 

Plot H tn F%dd No» XL Messrs, J, Fowler and Go*s S^Horse^power 
PoulHe-Drum Eng%ne and helf-mowng Anchor Set ; consisting of an S-horse- 
power, smgle-cyJmder, self-movmg engine, with two wmding-drums, one self- 
moving O-disc ariclioi, 1200 yards of common steel-wire rope, 16 rope-porters, 
&c. (Catalogue No, 6484), price 618?.; and one balance combined 4-funow 
plough, digger, and cultivator (Catalogue No., 6493), puce 80?.; with the 
engine, 698?. 

At the tnal on June 30th, this apparatus was set in position ready for work 
m 23 minutes, by three men and two boys. When at work, the aveiage time 
occupied m icversing the implement at the ends was 21 seconds, but many 
times it was only 15 seconds, and occasionally as short as 13 seconds; and the 
whole trial was accomplished without the slightest delay from beginmng to 
end. Ihc ]»loughing at 8i inches depth was exceedingly well done; the 
digging at 9i inches depth was also exceedingly good in every respect; and 
the same implement, fitted with short prong breasts and with all the coulteis 
removed excepting that on the land siae, made bcautilul work in cultivating 
at 8| inches depth. 

riot A tn Fidd No. XII, Messrs J, and F. Howard *h 12-noi sc-power 
I)ouUe-Drum Lnyine Set, on the **Skew” plan ; consisting of a 12-horse-power 
double-cylindti self-moving engine, with transveise boiler, fitted with two 
wmding-di urns, 1600 yards of best steel-wiie lope, two single snatch-blocks, 
three stecl-tincd anchors, one dead-anchor, six 3-wheeled loj^-porteis, six 
2-wheeled rojK-jKirteis, one wood level, one 5-tine leversiblo cultivator with 
steel beams, one 4-furrow combined plough and digger with steel beams 
(Catalogue No, 1168), price 700?. 

This appaiatus, alieady desciibed, was set dowm to work in 21 minutes by 
three men and two boys, with the help of two horses. In the trial on June 
29th, the cultivator, with 4 tines, made fair woik at 84 inches depth, the 
bottom cut \eiy level, and the ground well broken up, though left too fiat on 
the suiface. Ihe average time occupied in reversing the implement at the 
ends was 60 seconds, and an area of 1 aero 2 roods was finished in 1 hour 
and 32 minutes, being at the rate of 9 acies, 3 roods, 5 peiches m ten hours, 
or 11 acres, 2 roods, 38 jieiches in an autumn day of twelve houis. The com¬ 
bined plough and digger was not tried at Barnhurst. On July 6th, at 
Stafioid, the plough was worked upon Plot 9, on eight-years-old turf, the soil a 
strong red loam on a pebbly bottom. At 6 inches deptli, tlie implement 
tuined big flat furrows, but cut a very good bottom. The diggmg-breasts 
made fair work also with a good bottom. The 6-tme cultivator with one tme 
removed made fair work considenng the strength of the turf. The bottom 
was cut very level. 

The Mavtnsthorpe Engineering Company's Statimary-Engine and Htgh~ 
speed Hope Set; consisting of a Clayton and Shuttleworth lO-horse-powei, 
cylinder, self-moving engine, two self-movmg smgle-drum windlasses, double- 
six cornel anchois, one tension-anchor, two claw-anchors, 25 rope-porteis, 1200 
yards of f-mcli Manilla hemp lope, 700 yards of 4-inch steel rope, &o,; one 
7-tined cultivator, one 4-furrow PowlePs balance combined plough and digger 
(Catalogue No , 6023), pnee 700?. 

Ou June 29th this tackle was set down to work in Field No, XXIV. in 14 
minutes, and on the next day was taken up and packed ready for tiavclhng 
in 16 minutes,—five men doing the work with the help of two horses. On 
June 30th, with lour men employed to work the apparatus, cultivating was 
done at 74 inches depth, ploughing at 9 mches depth, and digging at an 
average depth of 7i mches; but the whole trial was very madequate, owing 
to the nature of the gipund. At Stafford the ploughmg was fau: work|but the 
depth veiy irregular. 
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The Judges awarded Lord Vernon’s Cup, value lOOZ. to Messrs. J. Fowler 
and Co., for their S-horse-power double-drum engme and self-moving anchor 
set (Catalogue Nos., 6484, 6493). 

(Signed) W. Menelaus, C. E. 

H. V. Gbantham. 

John Hemsley. 

F. Shebbobn. 

Class IV. 

For “ the best Windlass, detached,” there were nine entries, of which seven 
appeared m competition. In Messrs. J. and F. Iloward’s new windlass the 
drums have the same sideway traversing motion as upon their steam-culti- 
vatmg tiigines, while the ropes are led on or run off through swivel oi castor 
guides htttd with fnction-wheels, so that tlie coiling is ejected without the 
attention of a wmdlass-man. But this did not aiiive at Wolverhampton in 
time for the trials. Messrs Amies and Barford had entered a new w mdlass, 
which 18 driven by friction biakcs or clutches, the engine running continuously 
as in threshing, but this also failed to put in an apjiearancc The seven 
#mdlasscs in competition were as lollows,—one entered by Messis Amies 
and Barford, but made by Messrs Blown and May ot Devizes, m which 
common clutches aie employed for thiowinginoi out of gear, and the bieakmg 
IS eflected by friction-straps applied to rims of the pmions instead of to the 
flanges of the diums, one enteied by Messis. Tuxfoid and Sons, and used by 
Messrs Amies and Barford duimg thetiials oi their tackle, and others lorming 
jiait of the sets of machineiy of Messrs. J. and F. Howard, Mcssis J. Fowler 
and Co., Messis. Barrows and Stewart, Mi. Edward Hayes, and the Bavens- 
thorpe Engineering Company,—all ot which are described in the former 
portion of this lleport. We very carefully examined the windlasses tried at 
different times. That worked m Messrs Howard’s loundabout appaiatus is a 
well-mluie and substantial machine; but the-windlass of Messrs. 1 uxfoid and 
{Sons, worked by Messrs. Amies and Barfoid, was so perfectly under the control 
of the man in attendance, and so very safe, there being not the It i^t danger oi 
difiSculty m reversing the action without stopping the engine, that we aw aided 
the prize of 201 in this Class to Messrs. Tuxiord and Sons foi their windlass 
with adjustable expanding fiiction couplings and automatic friction-biakes 
(Catalogue No, G914). 

The following is the Report of the Judges on Classes V. to 
XVI. inclusive;— 

Class Y. Best Bnatch-hloch, or substitute thereof —In this class we had 
a novelty exhibited by Mr. Tenwick. His anchor, which he calls peimanent, 
consists of an iron frame, which is to bo sunk into the ground deep enough to 
be out oi reach of the plough or cultivator, and fastened there, it necessary, 
by screws. Ihis proved to be quite necessary in our trial, as it pulled up 
with the first stiain of the rope, and the axle on which the pulley revolved 
was bioken. Standards may bo fixed into this frame on which pulleys may 
work. In the snatch-block pulley itself we have an old invention applied to 
a new purpose, viz., a ball-and-socket joint to give universal motion, ot which 
we do not see the advantage m this particular case. The price ot the Whoh 
IS 62. 68. 

Messrs. Howard exhibited both their double and single snatch-blocks. The 
double block, pnee 122. lOs., is stiong and well made; the trame is well bolted 
and fastened, with strong wrought spindles and pulleys of large size, and a 
pat^t ariangement of flanges and pulleys to keep the ropes m position. Uhe 
single block is equally well made. It has a cast wheel 34 inches diameter, on 
a strong wrought spmdle, which is fixed into a plate and bolted on to the 
board, the board being braced to prevent its splitting. Fri^ 22. IDs. 
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being only one steerage-wheel and an ingenious method of attaching the rope, 
the implement turns very rapidly and without difficulty or fear of upsetting. 
The axle carrying the frame is cranked, by which means the whole of the tints 
are laised out of the soil when the implement is hacked or turned. This 
implement worked with several different-shaped points, did excellent culti¬ 
vating, and showed itself capable of dealing with any kind of soil. The 
tines are fixed in the frame with bolt and pm, and can be easily adjusted, 
but the depth ol the whole can be regulated by the notches and clutch on a 
lever. 

Messrs Ilowaid’s 5-tined double-action cultivator (price 25/) was next 
tned, workiiiT with 13-inch sharcb, with prongs on the top of these to bieak 
up the faoil. It made fair work, and the bottom was very level and well cut 
This implement is raised or lowered by set screws. The tines are so attac heO 
as to allow them to rock on the fiamt, so that the points taking the land may 
get a little more pitch than those which aic being passed throu^ the broken 
ground backw^krds 

Messrs. Banows and Stewart brought forward a “ Smith’s,” improved culti 
vator, with five tines, 3 feet 10 inches wide lietween the centres of the outside 
tines, price 17/ This broke up the soil and made good surface-work, but the 
floor was \ery unlevcl and badly cut, the two front tines going several inches 
lower than the hmdci ones. 

Messrs Howard next tiied their 7-tinc cultivator, 5 feet 8 inches wide from 
the centres of the outside tines. This is made on the same principle as tht ii 
smaller implement before mentioned, all of wrought iron, and wheels 4 Icct 
high. It was worked with 8-mch shares, and made fur work at 9 inches; 
leaving the surface rather flat, but the bottom level and good. 

Mr. Edward Hayes exhibited a foim of “ Smith’s ” which worked very fairly 
with 5i-mch heait-shaiied points, taking 3 Icet 4 inches breadth irom the 
centres ot the outside tines, puce 24/ 

Messrs Amies and Baifoid tried their “Smith’s improved” cultivatoi, 
3 feet 10 inches wide (price 21/), with seven tines The woik produced was 
not good, (ach turn ot the implement producing a ridge, and the floor wis 
unlevcl, as was the case in all the tiials of this kind of implement Ihis un¬ 
evenness of the tloor, m which some of the tines have tom up the soil sonic 
2 or 3 inches lowei than the implement was intended to work, is objection ihl(, 
and must ciuse a greit amount of unnecessaiy di aught on the rope. When it 
has been decided at what depth cultivating should be done, the implement us( d 
•^liould move the soil uniformly to that depth throughout. We aw ardc d the pi i/e 
of 25/ to Messrs. Fowler and Co. for their 5 (or 7) tincd cultivator (No 6503). 

Class X. Best ^kim^JPlonqh or Scarifi^f suitable for Steam-cultluafion — 
We had biought before us in this Class some of the cultivatois previously 
noticed, fittid with broad shares to paio the surfaoj Messrs. Howard woiked 
their 7-tiried cultivator, which pared the soil to thwepth of 3 inelies umfoimly 
and well Messrs. Amies and Barford worked their 7-tiDe cultivator with 
12-inch shares, which also made very good work. Messrs. Fowler worked 
their large Jtl-tincd cultivator, which proved itself as effective as a parer as it 
was when worked as a cultivator, and to this implement (No. 6499) we 
awarded the prize of 20/, 

Class XI. Best Boiler, suitable for Stecm-cultivation —The exhibitors were 
Messrs. Fowler, Messrs Cambridge and Parham, Mr. J. Williams, Messis. 
Amies and Barford, Messrs. Howard, and Mes&is Sainty. Qhe press-wheel 
rollei of Messrs Amies and Baifoid appeared to be best adapted lor ordinary 
farm purposes, and the prize of lOt. was aw aided to this film for that 
implement (No 2671). 

CLAbbXII. Best Barrm, suitable for Steam-cuUivation, —Messis How aid 
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first brought before our notice their set of three heavy harrows, with fifteen 
chisel-shaped tines each, taking 12 feet of ground. Tiie hanows woik inde¬ 
pendently, being attached at the ends to a bar, which is carried on a simple 
Iramc, with two wheels at each end, all being under steerage. Price 272.10s 
These work backwaids and foi wards without turning: and the line of draught 
can be laised or lowered as required. 

Mebbis Howard also tried a lighter set, made on the same jinnciple, taking 
10 feet 0 inches in width, 2 )rice 222 10s In these the nuts aie siinjily fixed 
by small pieces of hoop-iion, to prevent them fiom becoming loose. Messis. 
Howaid showed us another set of four lighter hairows, price 202 , with thiet 
cxtia hanows, as the last, to fit the same frame, 92. extia 

Messrs. Fowler make thieo sizes of hanows to fit then liamc They brought 
to trial the medium-sized ones, containing 15 tines each, working 5 inches 
apart, the total width being 15 feet Ihis is a well-known set and capable 
of almost any kind of work, fiom light cultivating to light harrowing; but, 
looked ui)on as a hanow pioper, its puce, 852, appears lather high. We awaided 
the prize of 102. to Messrs J. and F. Howard loi then harrows (No. 1185). 

CiAss XIII Btbt suitaUe for bteam-cultivatim —Mr Hensman 

exhibited a very useful drill, 7 feet 4 inches wide, with 13 coulters and 
self-bal incing box, vhicli cm b( raised on either side hen voiking on uneven 
land A handle to laisc the coulters and one to allci the geai are jilaced 
in the centre A man walks behind and steers on titlur side. The coulters 
woik on two bais, but are m too straight a line The anangements for turning 
icqune some little impiovemcnt The price of tins dull is 402. ISs. 

Messrs Howird’s drill clears 8 feet 3 inches, has 12 coulters and a set of 
harrows to follow, piico complete 602 It has a ITiest and Woolnough’s skid to 
carry the pivot-wheel on turnmg, which is under the command ol the steeisman. 
There is a plitform for the attendant, to this the hanows aie attached by a 
chain woikmg on a bar, by which means they aie bionght more on the drilled 
1 uid, and thus cover the whole of the gioiind clrilled T liese work -'d remarkably 
well ind turned without difhculty, they can be lifted, if necessary, by the 
attendant. The drill can bo woiked by horses. 

Mcssis Fowlei and Co. brought two dulls for tnal, both of Mr Coultass 
nnke, fitted up by themselves with frame and other anangements to cany two 
sets of hanows, one to picccde and the other to follow the eoulreis. The liont 
h 11 rows aie lifted by the steerage during the act of turnmg,and the others aic 
1 used by the attendant with the same handle and at the same time that he 
lifts the coulters The steerage is on the ‘•ame principle as that used in then 
other im])lements, with one wide wheel, and acted very efiiciently One ot 
these drills was fitted as a combined com, seed, and manure dull, and the othei 
as an oidmaiy corn dull. The an mgements for carrying the hanows appeared 
to us to make these dulls lather too ponderous and heavy The formei clears 
7 feet 9 inches, price 951.; the latter is 8 feet 0 inches wide, puce 752. The 
hanows follow exactly in the tiackof the coulters, and consequently the wheel- 
marks escape being hai rowed 

Mr (oultas’b drill is similar to the pn ceding, but of a lighter build, 
with india-ruhher tubes to convey corn to tho coulters It is fitted with 
Fowler’s steerage, which can bo lemoved when lequired for horse-powoi. 
It has a plattoim behind for the attendant, and the coulters are lifted by 
a handle and windlass Puce 552. "Width of dull 8 feet b inches. We 
divided the pnze of 202 equally between Messrs J. and F. Howard foi 
Aiticle No 1182, and Mi. Coultas foi Article No 570. 

CTass XIV. i2es2 Boot oi htone Batiactor, suitahle for Stcamrcultivation .— 
Messrs Fowler exhibited an immense iron claw, similar to the claw-anchors 
use ^ m fateam-cjultivating. It is 2 feet 3 mches wide, 2 feet 5 inches long, and 

2 M 2 
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the size of the claws is 6 ^^ inches by 2 inches I his is actmtea In a movable 
pulley, by which double the jouti txcilcd by the engine is obtaiiitd Wo 
award^ the piize of 10 / to this implement (No 0^14) 

Class XV Combmatim <f any (f flu above JmplemenU not quaff e(7 
to compete Clashes /, //, oi 111 —Ihe oflei of this pri/e only bioiij;ht out 
one competitoi, this being Mr J A Williams, of liiydon, Wiltshiie, his cem- 
bination bein^ a lollci, cultivatoi, uid set of thiee harrows, piie( 70/ he 
cultivator is suspended on the lollci-shaft and by means oi a level is laised out 
of the j^iound when the nnplfmenl commences to tuin Ihc lollei, iliout 
2 tons weight, lal es 8 feet ol giound, and is followed by a cultivatoi, and the 
billows, winch t ike about 2 Icet moic m width, work on a bai e lined on 
thiee wheels, which is to assist an attendant following in lifting he Inirow- 
bir is attiehed to the cultivatoi by clmn ((t too length), the rollei 

his bieal s loi an attendant to use when traiellmg During one ]ouincy of 
this imj lenient it woikcd eflectmly but the tinning iiiau,^ements not liaving 
been mituied m detail, some ditliculty w is 1 nn d it the lands-cnd, ind linallv 
the aim to which the lope w is ittsehed becime bioken and put an end to the- 
c\peiiment Ihe prize not aw aided 

Ci ASS XVI Jitbt Jmq h nent a 2 (nf ef J ttJh, snitalle for Bha') i-euliiva-’ 
tion^ of any otha dtsci i] tu ;?, net quahf ( f to (o t j it in tJ c pr a tin / C tassi s 
—In this Class we had eight i\hib ts niindy, si\ 1 y Messis 1 owl(i,eonsis<^ig 
ot one h iiiow-iiame, two watei-eaits, tw ) slcepin,^-vins, and one elilehing- 
plough (an extiaoidinary imj lenient), ml two exhibits bv Messis 11 ( wild, 
VIZ , then plough-fi ime, btted willi ii 1 dies, ind then sin ill euHi\ itoi- 
liame fitted is a rid^er and sulsoilei Messis iowlei^ 1 aiiow Inme, fitted 
with two rilf^in^ bodies, woiked \ei> st lUih ii d well, '>nd wonl I li i\e nude 
excellent woik it fitted with ] lo] e i shi] ed me ul Ibcauls, ind Messis II w nd*s. 
combine I iielw,ei and subsoilei showed itscli in woik to be a most useful imple¬ 
ment foi ste im cultivation Between tlese two imjlements we du eUel the 
piizeof ^ 0 / and we rceJinmeiielcel Messis 1 ow lei sditel iOq j loii^^h is elesci viUc 
^ medal 

(Signed) J VMi s W Ivivii 11 
John 11k kln 


Rcmaihs idating to the Table of Tapciiinents (Table 111) on 
Floughwg Mac/aneig. 

a he observations made and facts cell cted aie in some instanees not as 
complete as could be wished Ihis uises laitly from the giound ictually 
weiked by each implement not Livng leeii measureel at once by the bin- 
\c 501 , ]i xitly fiom the imieifeet manner in which seme el the exhibitoisr 
compile d with the vciy clcai iiinted instiuctions issued by the Society with 
refeieiice to the ineasuiemcnt of water and the ireiaiations foi the leception 
of the indicators, and imitlyfiom the extieinely inelcment weithei ind the 
badness ot the water at btaftoid 

In column 9 the lower c\iended m working the land Los been leircseited 
1 y the woik which would he iiecessiiy to laise the earth distinlid the tibulai 
numher of feet, or by the loot-lbs ol indicited woik icr lb of euth moved 
A singular and unex|x?eled fact appeus dediicible, namely, that the al solute 
w 01 k in foot-lbs necessaiy to cultiv ite the liiid docs not defend mateiially 
u|on the speed at which it is woikcd, that is, that tie ceil and water 
eousumcel jei acie, will be the same if the imj^lenient tiivcls fist or 
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In suppoit of tins, the following extiact from tlic tables may be 

taken.— 

Indicated Wo)h of Lnyine in ff-lhs.per lb» of Earth mnn 1 

1 oot-lbsj 


Amies'and Ikufoid—full-speed.12 b 

„ „ liall-bpced. 12 8 

JUuows and Stewait—lull-speed .114 

„ „ liall-spccd . 12 3 

„ ,, full-speed .10*0 

„ ,, ball-sjxcd .. SB 

luiNciisthoipe ( onipany—lull-speed.LI 0 

,, „ liill-spLcd .. .. L2() 

„ „ one-thml speed 1‘) > 


In till CO cases the slowci speed took the niuie lowci, and in two on^y 
lather k ss. 

Ihc Fiskcn hij;h-spced hemp lope intuially attiacted a £xood deal of atlei - 
tion. 'the woik cv^xoded pci acic by the \ luous loundabout systems stands 


in the following oidei .— 

1 oot-lbs 

^Ihi Tiskcn lu^h-spitd s} st in.. .. .. 22 1 

M(ssis J rowlciandCo.20 4 

iVkssis Howaid .. .1()7 

Messrs. Ainics and r»Cl (old ..12 7 

Messrs. Baiiows and Stiw ut.. J1 “> 


The Fiskcn tackle woikcd FowkFs implements, and llust undoubtedly 
moved the giouiid in a moie thorough mannci than «my of the othcis, hence 
the gieater ]X)wci absoilxd b> the hist two competitors, but the iO ptr cent. 
<\tia torce requiied by the hiji-spccd system ovci Fowler may be 1 iirly laid 
to the charge of the hemp i()])e llu liguics abo\e quoted ah ^how that, m 
oidei to oblain a fan (onii)uison Ixtweai dilleicnt systems ol tackle, they 
should all lie woiktd with the svme imidement undei similai conditions of 
soil, in oidei to ascertain the iisfkss itsistanee inlicient in tach. I he abov<* 
aveiagcs lor roundabout tackle aie taken lioin tiials at botli Baiil’iiist and 
htalluid 4o a])pio\iinitc ncaur to similai conditions, the aveii^es fiom 
trials ot digjeis only at Stiftoid, A\oikcd by 'vaiious s} stems, have been 
extracted, and it appeals tint the 

A^iragi foot-lbs, of woik pii lb caith moicd by 


Fowlei’s vaiious systems ol tackle .. .. =218 

AACiago foot-lbs. ot woik per lb. enth mo\ed by 

How aid’s vaiious systems . .. .. . =218 

A^e^age toot-lbs. ot woik ]xi lb caith mo\ed by 

Kavensthorpo (Fiskcn) tackle . = 22*9 


Hhus giving 5 ixi cent, achantage to the tackle of the fiist-mmcd firms. 

Compaiing the lesistancc of ploughs, diggers, and cultivatois respectively 
on light and heavy land, it is loiiiid on taking averages from all thetii’is 
that the 

AtBamburst. At Staffont 


Average foot-lbs. of woik indicated pci lb. 

of earth dug or ploughed 
Avciage loot-lbs of work indicated j)cr lb ] 
of earth cultivated.. .. -.! 


.. 21*7 

.. 20-3 


thus showing that the change liom light to heavy land increased the lesist- 
anee 28 per cent., and that the diggcis and ploughs consuimd about 10 ] or 
cent, more iiowci than the a\ciago of cultl^atol& exhibited. It fuithcr 
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appeals from tlie diagrams that ploughing requiies rathei less powei tl an 
digging. 

Fiom column 11 it will be seen that the strain on the wire-rope hauling 
the implement varied from over 4 tons in Messrs Fowler’s 20-horse set down 
to 11 ton m Mcssis. Bairows and Stewart’s roundabout. Fiom the lightness 
of the stiain on the rojx' and the small amount of power expended per acre by 
the latter fiim, it is evident that the implements used did not move the land 
very efficiently, ^\hlch was also the opinion of the Judges, derived fiom the 
appearance ot the -work Ihe Fiskcn high-speed rope working Messrs. 
Fowltr’b 5-tme cultivator ranks next m intensity of stiain ujion the wiic lopc, 
which amounted to o\cr tons 

From iviiictyof ciiists it was found impiacticablo dining the tinls to 
determine the c\ ict le&i&tincc of the high-speed hem]) rope in the Ea\cns- 
thorpe tackle, but it was ascertained tint the extension ol the hem]) lope 
some 200 yaids at btatloid did not add to its lesistance vciy materially 

Column 17. llie eight of the natuial giound was taken in hyers 0 inches 
deep, but the difleiencc between the weights of the se\ei il layers was insig¬ 
nificant and quite irregulai 1 he weight of enth moved is caleuhted liom 
the avenge ol numerous measnununts ot de])th taken by the Judges, these 
gentlemen being unanimously of opinion that dnect me isuumcnt was a much 
more aeeiinte method tlian the one pievioiisly practised ol calculating^hi^ 
de])th fiom the weight of caith moved 

The observations on fuel, watei, and lubiieation are imperfect as legaids 
Messrs Fowler’s 20 and 12-hor&e double-engine sets ^Jhis is much to be 
legretted, and arose fiom the want of aeieagc at Birnhnist, and w int ol lime 
and the inclemency ot the* weathei at Stilloid dhe liiji-spccd i()]i tcok 
the most lubrication, but this system to be piopcily tested sliould he woikcd 
tor a eonsidciablc nnmbei of houis it a stietch Messis How aid consumed 
the most fuel pc i ac re. 

Keleirmg to the aveiages of columns ‘^0-23, and 25-28, it appeus tint 
Hie aveixge coiisiiniiition of coil =; 101 lbs pel acie 

„ „ w iter = 115 gallons pci aeie 

,, „ oil and tallow = 51 o/s ])ei icie 

„ „ w itei per lb of coal = 72 lbs 

„ „ coal ]>ei mean mdicitcd HP ]ii 

hour, 7 1 lb 

„ „ weight of caith moved pel lb ol 

eoal = 93 tons. 

(Signed) Easioxs axd Amiei son, Comidliiuj J iiymn'ts 
AvQmt Is^, 1871 

XXVII.— Repoit of the Judges on the Tiiah of Ti action-Engines 
at Wolverhampton. By J. Bkamwell,^C.E , and James 
Easton, C.E. 

Tee Wolverhampton Meeting is the first occasion on which the 
Societ} has brought to tiial this important class of steam-engines. 
For many ^eais past such engines have appeared at the shows 
of the Society as articles of exhibition and sale, but they have 
never until this year come before the Socict 3 r’s Judges. Year by 
year when steam-ploughing has been tried, as at Leicester, many 
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of the engines employed have, as is well known, been self-propel¬ 
ling, and, therefore, truly locomotives for road or for farm ; but, 
nevertheless, they have been considered simply as ploughing 
steam-engines, and their merits have not been judged apart 
from those of the ploughing tackle which they drove. 

There appeared no valid reason why locomotive engines 
should not be made suitable for moving agricultural machinery, 
whether threshing, ploughing by means of windlasses, or for 
other purposes for which the farmer requires motive power; and 
it was with the view of encouraging the manufacture of such 
engines that the Society determined this year to offer a prize, not 
for a mere locomotive, but for “ the best agricultural locomotive 
engine applicable to the ordinary requirements of farming.” 

Before entering into a description of the nature of the engines 
which the exhibitors have brought forward to compete in tbis> Class 
it may be as well to say a few words upon the history of common- 
road locomotion. It is now nearly forty years since Gurney 
(and there were probably others before him) exhibited his com¬ 
mon-road steamer as a competitor with the stage-coach of the 
period. He was speedily followed by Ogle and Summers, by 
Maceroni, by Russell (whose engine, however, threw great dis¬ 
credit on the cause in consequence of its exploding), by Sir 
Cliailes Dance, and by Walter Hancock. It was this latter 
gentleman who, fiom about 1825 to 1835, did more than any of his 
predecessors or competitors to show the feasibility of using steam- 
power as a means of propulsion on common roads at higher 
speeds than those attainable by the best stage-coaches. For many 
months together his steam-carriages, competent to carry from 15 
to 20 passengers, travelled regularly from the Bank to Padding¬ 
ton and back at the ordinary sixpenny fares then charged by the 
omnibuses, and besides the Paddington journey he very com¬ 
monly used to come out from and return to his factory at Strat¬ 
ford, his carriages passing through Whitechapel, Leadenhall- 
street, Cornhill, and the busiest parts of the City of London. 
In his steam-coaches he exhibited a very large amount of 
ingenuity and of engineering knowledge. The boilers and en¬ 
gines he manufactured would compare favourably with the best 
productions of the present day—a great thing to say of a man 
who woiked 35 oi 40 years ago, when high-pressure light engines 
were so much less understood than they are now. The principal 
merit of his steam-cairiage lay in the boiler. This was com¬ 
posed of a number of flat chambers which were ranged side by 
side, like books on a shelf, with a space, however, of about three- 
quarters of an inch between each two neighbouring chambers. 
The water and the steam were in the chambers. The pressure 
used was about 100 lbs., and evidently no shape could be more 
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improper to resist that pressure, or even a tithe of that pressuie, 
than the flat chambers. But Hancock had this happy idea: 
he raided bosses (hemispheres) all over the surface of his cham¬ 
bers, and the summits of the bosses of one chamber boie upon 
the summits of the bosses of the neig^hbouring chambers through¬ 
out the boilei, and thus each chamber, by means of its bosses, 
served as the abutment foi tlie c hamber on either side of it, and 
they sei\ed as the abutments for it. The final piessure, that ot 
the outside fhambeis, was taken b) two thick wrought-iion plates 
against the flat surfaces of which the bosses of the outer chambeis 
bore. Outside the plates weie girdeis which projected beyond 
the ends of the chambers so as to admit of tie-bolts passing from 
the glide is of one plate to the girdeis of the other, thus holding 
togethi 1 the two plates containing between them the chambers 
of which the boilei was composed. There were also two other 
bolts—one low down and the other high up—which passed 
through the whole of the chambers. Washers were introduced, 
so as to leave an annular space round the bolts, and this annflfiai 
space formed at the bottom the water connection, and at the top 
the steam connection. The boilcis thus constiucted were made 
of iron not more than one-eighth of an inch thick, and they weie 
absolutely safe at 100 lbs Thc»y weie placed immediately over 
a fire wliich played up between the chimbeis, the heat being 
compelled to pass up among the toituous channels left between 
the bosses. These boileis weie most lapicl geneiators of st(*ain, 
and they also weie vciy fiee fiom “ piiming.’^ This aiosc*, how¬ 
ever, very greatly fiom the fact of Hancock having soon clisco- 
coveieel that the best way to picvcnt a boiler from “piiming” 
IS to keep the steam at a high piessuie in it, and it was with this 
object that he used an extiemely small steam-pipe to supply his 
engines. 

The engines of Hancock’s steam-coaches were two-cylinder 
diiect-actiiig inveited, communicating motion to the crank-shaft, 
which was at the bottom. On this ciank-shaft theie was a pulley 
shaped to take an ordiiiaiy chain, which chain worked anothen 
pulley on the axle of the diiving-wheels. The chain-pulley upon 
the ciank-shaft was piovided with a clutch, so that the engine 
was thrown out of geai with the driving-wheels when it was 
required to lun either for pumping or for blowing the fiie, which 
was uiged by a fan-blast. The driving-wheels weie loose upon 
the axle, and were worked by clutches having a laige amount of 
clearance. By this means, when easy curves were to be made 
on the road, one wheel was enabled to overrun the other to allow 
lor the diflerence of tiavel between the wheel on the inner and 
that on the outer side of the circle. To make a very sharp tuin, 
the clutch of the wheel that was intended to be on the inner side 
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of the circle was thrown out of gear, and when this was cflectcd 
the carriage would come round in its own length. The steering 
gear consisted of a chain-wheel fixed to the fore axle, with the chain 
passing over a small pulley on a vertical steering-spindle. Theie 
was a bleak for the steersman (to be pressed by his foot), which 
held the fore-wheels in any position in which he had put them, 
and which (except when he was in the very act of turning) saved 
his aim liom the effects of the jar pioduced by the action ol the 
load on the wheels. The waste steam was blown into a box 
beloic it was suffeied to issue into the chimney. The chimne;), 
however, was barely in sight; the fuel was coke: the steam 
escaped along with the pioducts of combustion, and, except in 
case of very clamp weather, was in\isible. Thus theie was no 
smoke and no steam, nor was theie any noise of the waste 
steam ; neither was any machinery to be seen. It is c]uite certain 
thjit in respect of quietude of tiavelling, and in the way of not 
being an annoyance to otheis upon the load, Hancock’s 
coaches of thiity-five }eais ago far exceedc‘d an}thing of the 
pieseiit day. Ihese coaches of Hancock’s commonly tiavelled 
10 miles an hour, and have travelled 14. It may be asked why 
it was that, it they were so meritorious in an engineering point 
of view, they did not continue to run? This is a difficult ques¬ 
tion to answer. Mr. Hancock alwavs endear ouied to show that 
the} paid, but it is believed that he was a bc'tter engineei 
and inventor than he was a commercial man. Be this as it 
ma>, howe>er, it is unhappily the case that aftei many }ears 
of effort he gave up the endeavour, and with him common-ioad 
locomotion piactically cc'ascd; iailwa}s be gan to be establishccl 
thioughout the countiy ; the old coach spccnl of 12 miles an houi, 
Ol the foul teen miles pei hour of common-ioad steamers, was not 
sufheient to satisfy the public, and the demand for something better 
than the stage-coach to tiavcl on common roads died out, while the 
opposition of horsemen and of liders in hoise-caiiiages continued. 
These persons naturally enough complained of the clanger they 
weic exposed to when some of their unreasoning animals took 
flight at machines, to the presence of which they had not been 
trained. 

After Hancock ceased his efforts, common-road locomotion, 
as has already been said, was piactically in abe}ance for mau} 
}eais, and when it was levived it v^as relived in the tractidn- 
engine form to compete with the horse in drawing heavy loads, 
and not in that of the high-speed, light-loaded steam-cairiage. 

Another instance in which slow-going steam locomotion has 
been revived within the last few }ears, is in connection with 
stet n-ploughing. The carr}ing out of this great improvement in 
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agriculture has introduced steam-locomotives suitable not only 
for roads, but also fit to traverse the fields to be ploughed. 

The attention of engineers and others has been directed to the 
subject, ingenious minds have been at work upon the matter 
afresh, and there are now many forms of locomotives, most of 
which, it is true, are intended for no greater speed than three or 
four miles an hour, but some of which are competent to perform 
from eight to ten miles. 

Whether engines at these greater speeds will be suffered to 
run upon common roads is a question for the Legislature. At 
present they are forbidden to travel more than four miles an 
hour, and it is compulsor}’^ that they should be preceded by a 
man bearing a red flag to warn horsemen and others that such 
engines are coming. It is to be presumed that could it be shown 
the introduction of quick-going common-road steamers would 
really be a benefit to the community at large, the restrictions upon 
such steamers would be taken off, and persons who break-in 
horses would not consider their duties completed, nor the horses 
properly broken, until they had been made accustomed to the 
presence of such machines. That horses can be broken so as to 
be utterly regardless of locomotives is well known. Any one 
who Las seen their behaviour at the railway stations, wheie they 
arc used for shunting, must know that there they regard the noise 
of a locomotive with absolute indifference. As a matter of fact, 
by the time that Hancock had been running his steam-can iage 
two months upon the New Road, none of the omnibus horses 
paid the slightest attention to it, although at the commencement 
ol his running they had frequently shied when he passed them. 

Having made these few preliminary remarks upon part only 
of the history of common-road steam locomotion, and upon its 
present condition and its prospects, we will now proceed to 
report upon the matteis more immediately connected with the 
Wolverhampton Show. 

In the Report on the Engines tried at Oxford, the Judges 
alluded to the fact that the Society had left it to the exhibitors 
to determine what should be the dimensions of their engines; and 
the Judges in their report pointed out that while this was attended 
with the benefit of permitting each exhibitor to fully exercise his 
skill and judgment as to what were the proper dimensions and 
proportions for the nominal power of his engine, it left the cus¬ 
tomer in this difficulty, that in buying the nominal 4-horse engine 
of A, he might be buying either a larger or a smaller engine than 
the nominal 4-horse engine of B; and it was shown in the Report 
how the real horse-power, of 33,000 lbs. lifted one foot high, which 
engines could exeit, had increased year by year in reference to 
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the nominal power of such engines. It was stated that no pur¬ 
chaser would be contented without twice the nominal power, 
would not be surprised at thrice, would not object to loui times, 
and that if he lived in the neighbourhood of a sea-port and had 
experience of the performances of marine engines, even as much 
as six times the nominal power might be looked for by him. 

This year the Society has gone fuither in leaving to exhibitois 
full liberty to exercise their skill and judgment. They ha\e not 
only given perfect freedom in respect of dimensions for a nominal 
horse-power, but they have also peiinitted the exhibitor to tiy 
the engines upon the d^namometei at any powei he pleased not 
below the nominal, and to woik at any j)ressure of steam he 
pleased, taking the precaution, however, to obtain from each 
exhibitor pioper diawings of his boileis and a declaration of the 
steam-pressure at which he intended to work, and then ascei- 
taining bj pioof that the boileis were competent to sustain double 
that piessuie, and by calculation that they vveie sale at thiee 
times that piessure. 

Fuitheimoie, the proportions of the different parts being thus 
giv en by the exhibitor,enablcs the J udges in theii leport to tabulate 
them, so that the puichaser of an engine can sec when he buj^s a 
certain nominal engine of A whether, taking heating suiface and 
grate suiface, as well as cylinder dimensions, into consideiation, 
he is buying a moie or less poweiful machine than the engine of 
B of the same nominal powei. 

On this occasion, aho, the Society have acceded to the advice 
offered to them bj their engineers, and by the past and present 
Judge^s in foimer repoits, and have caused the amount of water 
evapoiated by each exhibitor when on tiial at the biake to be 
recorded, the oil and tallow consumed also to be lecorded; and 
fuithei, the) have directed each engine to be fitted with proper 
cocks loi appl>ing the indicators supplied by the Society, so as 
to enable the Judges to take indicatoi diagiams at the time the 
engines were being tried upon the brake. 

In the Oxfoid Report it was thought that it might be of 
interest to the readcis of the Journal were the Judges to give a 
biief description of the nature and piinciples of the biake so long 
used by the Society for the puipose of ascertaining the perform¬ 
ance of the engines offered for tiial. It may now })eihaps be wc l 
to give (also briefly) a desciiption of the nature, the principles, 
and the uses of the steam-engine indicator, now for the first time 
employed by the Society. 

The Indicator ,—The steam-engine incj^icator was invented by 
the gieat James Watt. It is an implement by means of which 
an » ngine is caused to write on a piece of paper an accurate 
record of the performances that take place within the cylinder; 
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it is a record which, to the uninstructed eye, is unintelligible, 
but by engineers is looked upon as the most reliable statement 
they can have of the duty done by an engine, inasmuch as it tells 
at each and every part of the stroke of the piston what are the 
effective pressures tending to produce motion, and what are the 
back pressures tending to detract from those effective pressures. 

We fear we must introduce a sketch here of an elementary 
indicator, as without it, probably, a verbal description would not 
be intelligible. 


Fig l^IUusbating the SUuduieand mode of using the Steam engine 

Indie a tor. 



c 


Supposing “ A,” Fig. 1, to represent the cylinder of a horizontal 
steam-engine from which it is desired to obtain indicator dia¬ 
grams, and supposing “B” to represent the piston of that engine 
now at the right-hand end of its stioke, “ Cto be the clearance 
between the piston and the right-hand cover. Suppose further 
that “ D ” is the cylinder of the indicator, of, say, half an inch 
area ; and suppose that “ E ” is its piston attached to the rod “ F, 
having on it a spiral spring “ G,” and that in its normal con¬ 
dition the spring “G” holds the indicator-piston “E” at the 
place shown on the drawing, and that the top of the piston-rod 
“ F ” of the indicator carries a pencil at F^ ” which presses 
against a card or piece of paper “H, 1, J, K, and let “L” be a 
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cock by which the connection can be made when required between 
the end of the engine-cylinder “A” and the bottom of the indi¬ 
cator-cylinder “D”; assume aUo that the card “ H, 1, J, K 
can be drawn backwaids and lorwaids by the coid “M” bein«^ 
attached to some lever woiked by the piston-rod, so that while 
the piston-iod moved thiough its whole stioke, say of 1 loot, the 
card “H, I, J, K ” would move say 4 inches, and that as the piston- 
rod came back again through the loot, the card, by means ol a 
spring “ N,” could be diawn the 4 inches back again. 

In the condition supposed, it will be seen that the traverse of the* 
card is one-thiid that of the piston, and is made rateable with its 
motion. Assume the caul to have thus travelled while a pencil 
is applied to its suiface, it will diaw upon the caul a lioii- 
7ontal line ] inches long liom ‘‘ ” to “ ; so far it will show 

nothing moie than a pioportion ol the stioke ol the engine. 

Next, suppose that the stiirig “M” is disconnected liom the 
engine and that the caul “II,” tVc. lemains station.u v, and then 
suppose that the cock “L” is turned so as to connect the under¬ 
side ol the cylinder “ D ’ with the light-hand end ol the engine 
cylinder “ A.” So soon as the slide-vahe opens to admit steam to 
the right-hand end of the cylinder “ A ” to press the piston “ B ” 
towards the lelt-hcand end, the same piessuie ol steam would 
clearly be exerted below the indicator piston “E.” This piston 
being attached to the spring “ G,” would loice that spring upwards 
rateably according to the prt'ssuie which came below it, and 
therefore the indicatoi piston-rod “ F” and the pencil “ ” would 

rise as shown by the line “ ” to such a point upon the caul 

as would lepiesent the piessure pci scjuaie inch ol th( steam in 
the engine cylinder. 

Suppose, lor example, that the inditatoi-spring wcie one which 
would collapse 1 inch for e\eiy 5() lbs. piessure per square inch 
applied to the piston, then il theie were 100 lbs. steam applied, 
the pencil would rise 2 intlics liom “b^ ” to “ Ph” 

Suppose the piston “B” to have completed its travel towards 
the leit-hand end of the cylindcu, and the slide-valve to have 
opened so as to allow the steam between the light-hand end 
and the piston to escape, then the indicator-piston “1C ’ would 
return to its original position level with the line “ F^ with 
the exception of any little pressuie that might lemain in ti. 
cylinder in consequence of the stc’ain not having perfectly escapc'd 
into the atmosphere ; but leav ing this out of the question, it would 
have returned to the point “ F^ ”. 

The caid, theiefoie, used in the ways described would show 
two things; one, that a ceitain peicentage of the whole stroke of 
the piston was indicated by the line “ F^, ”; the other, that 

the maximum pressuie of the steam within the cylinder was indi- 
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cated by the line “ F^, ”; but if this were all tbe indicator 

showed it would be but of little use, and it is not thus that the 
indicator is worked. The string “ M ” is kept in communication 
with the lever worked by the piston-rod at the same time that the 
cock “ L ” is open, so as to keep the indicator cylinder in commu¬ 
nication with the engine cylinder. The effect of this is, that 
assuming the pressure to exert itself with great rapidity, the pencil 
“ (see Fig. 2) would trace a vertical line “ F\ P^”on the card 
‘‘ H, 1, J, K;” and supposing the pressure to be maintained uni¬ 
formly throughout the whole of the stroke, then as the point “ F^ ’* 
would be maintained at the level ‘‘P^” throughout the stroke, 
while the card travelled from right to left its 4 inches, the pencil 
would describe the top line “ P^, then the slide-valve 

being opened to allow the steam to escape, the pencil would make 
a sudden drop from “ ” to “ and on the return journey of 

the card would trace the line ‘‘ “ F^ ” ; thus it would have 

described a parallelogram of which the horizontal line Y)(puld 
represent a proportion of the stroke of the piston, and the vertical 
line would represent the pressure upon the piston; the area of that 
parallelogram would therefore represent pounds pressure into feet 
moved through by the piston in its stroke or half revolution of the 
engine. Now, as has been before explained in the Oxford Report, 
a horse-power is supposed to be 33,000 lbs. moved through 1 foot 
in a minute of time, or equal thereto, viz., 11,000 moved through 
3 feet, or 1 lb. moved through 33,000 feet, &c. 


Figs. 2-5 .—Indicatm Diagrams, 


ric.fi. 


FIG. 




TIG 5. 


■N? 7001 



Supposing now, to take an example, that the lines “ 

(see Fig. 2) represent 1 foot stroke of the piston, that that piston 
has an area, say of 100 square inches, that the line “ F^, re¬ 
presents 100 lbs. to the inch, then we shall have 100 lbs. x 1 foot 
X 100 inches area = 10,000 as the work performed by the piston 
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in its one stroke or half a revolution, and if this be doubled for 
the whole revolution, then we shall get 20,000 lbs. through 1 foot 
as the force exerted by the engine, and supposing the engine to be 
making 100 revolutions in a minute, then 2,000,000 lbs. through 
1 foot would be the force exerted by the piston of such an engine 
in a minute of time; this, divided by 33,000, gives 60 and 
about two-thirds horse-power, as what is called the gross indicated 
horse-power of such an engine. Before, however, the available 
power that the crank-shaft will deliver for pumping, threshing, 
ploughing, or for other purposes can be considered, an allowance 
must be made off the gross indicated horse-power for the friction 
of the engine. The diagram shown in Fig. 2 is a mere elemen¬ 
tary diagram, one that hardly ever occurs in practice, and if it 
does, is only justified by the desire to obtain the greatest possible 
power out of a given size of engine without regard to the highest 
economy. It will be seen that it supposes steam to have been 
admitted during the whole length oi the stroke, and that no 
advantage whatever has been taken of the expansive use of the 
steam. 

Diagram, Fig. 3, shows steam working expansively. 

Assume, that, as in the former case, the pressure of the steam 
has been 100 lbs. above the atmosphere, and has raised the pencil 
from “ F^ ” to “ ”—assume also that during half the length of the 
stroke of the engine that steam has been admitted to the cylinder, 
but at that point, viz. at “ P",” all further inlet of steam has been 
stopped by the action of the slide,—the steam now in the cylinder 
begins to expand, and as it expands it loses pressure; by the 
time, therefore, the piston has got from “ P" ” to “ P,'" ” the steam 
will have lost pressure, so that the pencil will gradually have 
dropped along the curved line “ P" P""j” and by the time the 
piston has got to the end of the stroke “ Q^,” the pressure will 
still further have diminished, say down to “ P^ 

An inspection of this diagram will show, that although only 
half the steam was admitted that was admitted in the case of 
diagram 2 ; the area of the diagram is very much more than half 
of that of Fig. 2; as a matter of fact, it is about ’83 of that 
area, and thus a power of '83 has been obtained (by using the 
steam expansively) for half the fuel that was required in the case 
of Fig. 2. 

As a further illustration take Fig. 4, which is the diagram that 
would be made if the steam were cut off when the piston had 
moved one-fourth of the stroke. In this instance only one-fourth 
the steam would be required that was required for Fig. 2; but 
the total area of the diagram is about *54 of that of Fig. 2, so 
that *54 of the work is got for one-fourth of the steam. 

The diagrams given here are theoretical ones, which very 
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rarely occur in actual practice, and certainly' not in the case of 
traction-engines, where the cylinders are fitted with only one 
slide worked by that which is called a “ link motion.’* 

Fig. 5 is a real diagram taken from the 10-horse engine, No. 
7001, of Aveling and Porter, when working at 30-horse-power 
upon the brake. 

Starting from the top point “ P\” the steam remanis at an 
uniform pressuie to about the point “R.” Here the slide, which 
has been gradually closing, is so nearly closed as to “ wiredraw ” 
the steam, as it is called, and to cause it to fall in pressure 
iollovving the curved line ; the closing being entirely effected, the 
expansion takes place as shown by the curved line “ R, S.” At 
“S,” prior to the arrival of the piston at the end of the stroke, 
the steam is allowed to go into the atmosphere, and nearly sud¬ 
denly drops from “ S ” to “T and it is at this moment that the 
waste-blast is heard in the chimney ; when the piston reverses, 
there remains a shglit pressure in the cylinder, which becijpies 
less and less until by the time the piston gets to “ U,” the waste 
steam, with the exception of about 1 lb. to the inch has gone out 
ot the c}Under; but this 1 lb. to the inch remains as a back 
piessure throughout the stioke, so that it keeps the line of the 
pencil 1 lb. above the line of no pressure, or the atmospheiic line 
“ 0\ F\” until the closing of the connection with the blast-pipe 
by the movement of the slide, which occuis at the point “ V,” 
after which tune the steam remaining in the cylinder is com¬ 
pressed, raising the indicator-pencil accoiding to the curved 
lines “ V, W.” 

in this instance, the effective work done by the engine is re¬ 
presented by the area contained within the irregular figure 
*• P\ R, S, U, V, W; ” this is after allowing lor the back 
pressure and the compression, which are contained between that 
figure and the lines “ Ph” 

We have now described how a diagram is taken fiom one end 
of the cylinder. To obtain it from the other, all that has to be 
done is to connect a pipe, as shown by “X” in Fig. 1, to the 
left-hand end of the cylinder “A,” and then the diagram, Laving 
been obtained from the right-hand end, and the cock “L” shut, and 
the cock “ Z ” in the pipe “X’’opened, a diagram from the left- 
liand end may be got on the same piece of paper, and would, if 
the engine were perfectly equal in performance at the two ends, 
be repiesented by the dotted line uj)on Fig. 5. The sum of 
these two areas will represent pounds pressure through the length 
of the stroke of the piston in a whole revolution, which, multiplied 
by the area of the piston and the number of revolutions per minute, 
will, as before, give the foot-lbs., which, being divided by 33,000, 
will give the gross indicated horse-power of such an engine. 
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The indicator described is that first invented by Watt, with a 
flat card reciprocating in front of the pencil, and with the piston 
connected directly by its rod to the pencil at “ Since the 

•day of Watt the indicator has been improved in construction, 
the flat card has been replaced by a piece of paper partaking of 
the character of that ordinarily employed in metallic memo¬ 
randum books, which paper is wound round a cylinder caused 
to have a reciprocating revolution by means of a string and 
spring; and the pencil, instead of being directly attached to the 
^nd of the indicator piston-rod, is attached to a lever which 
multiplies the motion of that rod, so that the piston of this 
indicator has but a small stroke. The object of this last im¬ 
provement is to get rid of the undulations arising from the 
momentum that takes place in the piston of the indicator when 
applied to engines working at high velocities. Formerly with 
Watt’s indicator it was difficult to obtain steady diagrams from 
an engine working more than 50 revolutions; by the use of the 
improved indicator good diagrams can be obtained up to 200 
revolutions, but above this they begin to partake of the undu- 
latory character of the diagrams from the old indicators. 

Entries for Trial. —Originally there were 13 engines entered 
for trial in Class XVII., viz., 4 by Aveling and Porter, 1 of Ashby, 
Jeffery, and Luke, 1 by Tuxford and Sons, 2 by Burrell, 1 by 
Maude and Walker, 1 by Howard, 1 by the Perseverance Iron 
Works (Robey and Co.), and 2 by Ransomes, Sims, and Head. 
These last two entries related, however, in fact, to only one 
engine, but one appearing in two characters, the first with india- 
rubber tyres, and the second with iron tyres. Aveling and 
Porter did not bring their 12-horse engine to the trial yard, 
Messrs. Ashby, Jeffery, and Luke, and Messis. Maude and Walker 
nvere not ready, and Messrs. Robey kept their engine at Lincoln. 
Thus the 12 engines were reduced to 8, one of which, however, 
—that of Ransomes, Sims, and Head—counted for two entries, 
making 9 entries. These 9 entries may be divided into 5 
distinct groups : first, the locomotive type of boiler, with iron 
driving and steering wheels. Of this type were Aveling and 
Porter’s 10-horse, No. 7001; their 6-horse, No. 7002; Burrell’s 
8-horse, No. 3660 ; and Tuxford’s 10-horse, No. 2077. Second, 
the locomotive type with iron wheels containing india-rubbei 
between the outer and inner tyre. Of this only one was exhibited, 
viz.: Aveling and Porter’s 6-horse-power, No. 7003. Third, 
the Howard safety boiler, 10-horse-power, No. 1170, mounted 
on ordinary iron driving and steering wheels. Fourth, the 
Thomson vertical pot-boiler, with indiarubber tyres to both 
the driving and steering wheels. Of these two were exhibited, 
viz., Ransomes, Sims, and Head’s 8-horse-power, No. 2149, and 
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Burrell’s 8-Iiorse-power, No. 3661. Fifth, Thomson’s vertical 
pot-boiler with iron wheels. Of this type Ransomes, Sims, and 
Head exhibited one engine, No. 2150. 

Reverting to the entire liberty left to exhibitors as to the pro- 
poitions of their engines for a nominal horse-power, it may^be 
well to compare those proportions with some standard, and the one 
we propose to take is that employed at the Bury Show for single¬ 
cylinder engines, viz., 10 circular inches of piston area for each 
horse-power. The strokes of the various engines differed so little 
among themselves, none being under 10 inches, and none over 
1 foot, that there is no impropriety in assuming that the feet run 
per minute of piston might be the same in all the engines, the 
difference in the length of the strokes being corrected by a corre¬ 
sponding difference in the number of revolutions. This being so, 
and the boilers being suitably proportioned, the relative number 
of circular inches given by exhibitors to a nominal horse-power 
would represent the relative value of the engines in ji^int of 
utmost power to a customer. 

Aveling and Porter^ 10-/7b/ Jbngtne .—Tho tirst engine we will 
describe, as it was the first which was tried upon the brake, is Avcling and 
Porter’s 10-horse-powei engine, No 7001, price 390?. The boilei ot this 
engine is of the ordinary ixirtable engine or locomotive type, having a fiie-bo\, 
barrel smoke-box, and tunnel, this Utter by-the-by was cast iron, which 
the makers* insist is much more durable than the ordinary wrought-iron con¬ 
struction. Tho area of the fire-giate is Oi feet; thoie are 53 tubes, 2i external 
diameter, giving a collective aica of 169^ feet, which, with tlie fire-box area, 
35i feet, makes up a total heating surface of 204^ feet The collective area 
for draft through the ferrules ot the tubes is *75 foot. The engine is a single 
one; the cylinder is 1 foot stroke by 10 inches bore = 100 circular inches area, 
thus giving tho exact Bury standard of 10 circular inches for each nominal 
horse-power The cylinder is mounted on the fore end ot the boiler. It is 
contained m and forms ^lart of a casting, which is at once steam-chest, slide- 
jacket, steam-jacket, and cylinder The steam on its way to the steam-chest 
passes through the jacket round the cylinder, which jacket is thus always open 
to the boiler. The regulator and throttle-valves aro between the steam-chest 
and the slide-jacket Within the barrel of the boiler a cast-iron baffle-plate is 
placed over the steam outlets, with the view of preventing “ priming *’ Tho 
crank-shaft is of the bent construction, and is mounted m brasses carried in 
wrought-iron plummer-blocks. Those are supported on bracket-plates. The 
outer bracket-plate of each plummer-block is formed by continuing the fire-box 
side upwards (and, as will bo seen immediately after, these same sides are pro¬ 
longed backwards to support the second motion-shaft), tho inner bracket-pUtes 
for the crank-shaft plummer-blocks rise from tho top of the fire-box to which 
they are riveted. On the left-hand end of the crank-shaft is a fly-wheel 
dnving pulley, from which power can be taken for threshing, &c, and the 
shaft itself is prolonged beyond tho pulley to receive a coupling lor an universal 
joint-shaft to drive a windlass for ploughing. On the nght-hand end of the 
crank-shaft is a pinion, which gears into a spur-wheel on tho second motion- 
shaft. This shaft extends across tho back of the fire-box, and is earned in 
bushes bolted to the bracket-plates, which, as already mentioned, aro the same 
plates as those that are carried up to support the crank-shaft, they bemg caused 
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to extend behind the fire-box fir enough to leceive the second-motion shaft- 
bushes. The spur-pinion on the rijcht-hand end of the second-motion shaft 
gears into a spur-wheel, which luns loose upon the axle of the driving-wheels 
and carries in itself two bevcl-pmions, which gear into two bevel-whcJs, the 
left-hand one keyed fast on the driving axle, the iight-hand one attache I to 
the right-hand diiving-wheel boss, which runs loose upon the axle The left- 
hand driving-wheel is also loose upon the axle, but can be attached thcieto by 
a pm, which slides through its boss and 6ts into one of foui recesses pioMdcd 
in the break-wheel, which is keyed last on the drivmg-axlc, at the left-hand 
side of the fire-box. 

Those who are conversant with somo of the ti action-engines that have been 
made of late years, and, still moie, those who are conversant with cotton- 
spiuning machmeiy, will see that the diivmg jiower is apphed to the two 
wheels by means of what is now, and propeily, called a compensating motion, 
but which in cotton-spinmng machinery is known as the “ Jack-in-the-Box ” 
While going along a straight load the bevel-pimoiis act as mere fixed drivers 
to the right and left-hand ^vel-wheels, and have no motion of rotation round 
their own axes, but should the steeimg require the engine to make a curve, so 
that the wheel on the outer side must traverse a greater space than the wheel 
on the inner side of the cm ve, then the innions begin to revolve about their 
axes to such an extent as to compensate for this diffeieiice of motion. Seveial 
makers have applied the compensating motion to traction-engines befoie, but 
they have been tempted to abandon it, because if one wheel gets into a slippery 
hole while the other remains on comparatively firm ground, there is a liability 
that the energy of the engine would bo spent m diiving the wheel m the 
slippery hole, instead of the wheel upon the firm giound. Mr. Avelmg, however, 
siys he finds the convenience for general work in this compensating arrange¬ 
ment so great, that ho prefers to uso it, putting in spikes to the wheel w Inch 
may be in the hole, and thus giving an abutment for the motion to work upon. 

Fiuther on, when we relate the tiials which took place upon no high row! 
it will bo found th it the use of the jack-in-the-hox did give occasion undti the 
mo->t severe load foi one wheel to lun round while the other stood still We 
should recommend to the ingenuity of Messrs Avelmg and Porter, and to that 
of the other exhibitors, the solution of the pioblem how, without comphcxtion or 
expense, to arrange a motion by which the jick-m-the-box might at will 
bo thiown out of gear, so as temporarily to drive the wheel by a rigid connection. 

It may be as well here to state that the diiving-wheels, which are b feet 
in diamctei, and 1 foot G inches wide, have cxst-iion rims, made with a sort 
of cellulai pattern, to work upon the road, and are each provided with seven 
pairs of holes, to receive eithei spikes or the ]xms by which pieces of angle- 
iron, called piddles, aie bolted acioss the faces of the wheels. The steering- 
wheels have also cast-iron rims, with a fillet upon them to prevent their slipping 
sideways when traversing “ side-long ” ground. They aie earned on a fi\ed 
wrought axle attached to the under-side of a wooden bed. A perch-jun passes 
through the axle, thiough this bed, and through a wi ought bracket formed on 
the bottom of the smoke-box and barrel. The lower ^nd of the pin is stayed 
in the ordinary way, as> m portable engines, by a stay-rod, which ex ten ’ > 
back to the front of the fire-box. To the outer ends of the wooden bed two 
chains are attached, which aie led away to an axle carried in brackets at the 
fiont of the fire-box, around which they are wrapped in contrary directions. 
On the right hand of the axle theie is a worm-wheel, driven by a worm-piinon, 
fixed on the lower end of an inclined shaft, the other end being withm tasy 
reach of the driver as he stands on the foot-plate of the engine behind the fire¬ 
box. He has also close to his hand the reversing handle, the steam-regulator, 
the ,sh-pan damper-handle, and the brake-handle. The feed-pump regulating 
cock IS also close to him; and thus one man, or, in fact, one boy, can with the 

2 N 2 
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greatest case not only fire hut steer, and m every way contiol the action of 
the engine. The notch-bar, in which the spiing-catch lever of the link motion 
18 retained, is made to slide thiough a mortice in a bracket; and its position 
can be regulated by means of a hand-wheel, and a sciew of sufiScient range to 
move tlic notch-bar a distance a little more than the space between any two 
notches Thus the desired }X)int of expansion can be reached with the greatest 
nicety It certainly did seem to us that the bimjdest way to have cfiected 
this would have been the direct application of a screw, os is now very fre¬ 
quently practised in locomotive engines, but Mcssis Aveling and Porter sav 
that tiny find it is somewhat cheaper to provide the airangemcnt they ha^e 
than the single screw and nut. The feed-pump is fastened on to the lelt-hand 
bracket, which carries the second-motion shaft, and is worked by a separate 
eccentric on the crank-shaft. The pump is always at work, and the amount 
of watci is regulated by a cock m an overflow-pipe. When this cock is shut, 
the whole of the water goes into the boiler, when it is open the whole of the 
watei returns to the tank When travelling along a load with the tank full 
of watei, m which state it contains 200 gallons, the feed-water is not heated, 
because the back-picssure of the steam is not sufficient to overcome the head 
of water. But when the engine is being used as a motive-power m a faiiii- 
yard, then a branch-pipe, which is led back to the tank from the waste steam- 
pipe heats the feed-water. The engine is piovided with a governor, t«ktnakc 
it self-rtgulating when acting as the diivcr of machinery 

The toothed gearing of this engine was, with the exception of the wheels in 
the jack-in-the-box, of malleable cast iron Mr. Avcling explained that m 
engines supplied to a customer these wheels also would be of malluablo cast 
iron, but that he had not had time to get a set annealed. 

The first trial to which engines in this class were subjected was an ordinary 
dynamometer trial, by which for years past engines exhibited at the Society’s 
Shows have been tested, 

Aveling and Poiter’s lO-hoise-power engine. No 7001, which we have de¬ 
scribed, was,m accoidance with thclibeity granted, declared at 115 lbs. pressure 
of steam and at 30-horse-power, and was supplied with the usual 14 lbs. of 
coal for each horse-power, and with this quantity she ran at the declaied 
revolutions—vi/, 120 a minute—for 3 hours 44 minutes and 35 seconds 
mechanical time, showing a consumption of 3 73 lbs of coal per hoise-power 
per hour Ihis is not up to the very highest standard of economy that has 
been attained with Portable Engines at pievious shows but then those 
engines were working only at their nominal power, they were piovided with 
double slides to their cylinders, and were in the charge of numerous attendants; 
while V ith respect to the engines m Class XVII. this year the power at which 
they W( re woi ked in all casts exceeded their nominal—in this instance, three 
times—the only expansion was that obtained by the use of the link-motion 
upon a single slide, and they were worked in each case by one attendant only. 

Looking at these facts, wo consider the pei formance of this engine, m 
developing a horse-power foi 3 73 lbs. of coal per hour, extremely satisfactory. 

The indicated horse-power, as ascertained from diagrams taken during the 
run (a copy of which is given in Fig 0), amounted to 35 horse-power, giving 
a consumption of only 3 2 lbs of coal per gross indicated horse-power iier houi. 
The evaporation was 7 62 lbs. of water tor 1 lb. ot coal. The average tem- 
peratuie of the feed was 175°. The oil and tallow used were 1 lb. 121 ozs., 
being at the rate of 2i ozs. pei actual horse-power per day of 10 hours. 

It is very gratifying, indeed, to be able to record at last the indicated horse¬ 
power of engines while being tned on the brake, because it gives one the 
means of companng their performance with that of engines employed for other 
purposes, such as for driving machinery or for propelling vessels. In these 
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cases, testing by the dynamometei-brake is not, and, in fact, could not be 
applied, the jiowtr, thtufore, which is lepoited is imanably, in the case of 
in irine engines, the gross indicated horse-power, and the consumption of fuel is 
itferied to this gross indicated horse-power, and certainly, now that the com- 

Fig. 6 .—Indicatm Ltagiam of Messrs. Atdinq and Foiier^s 10 Rtrse 
IwvLer Locomotivtj No, 7001 



p iison can lx made, the agiicultuial tnp,intcrs may be well satisfied to find 
their non-condensing engines working down to, il not below the a\eiage 
ei iisumption of extiemely good condensing engines m the navy No doubt this 
excellent result is largely due to the fact of the exhibitor being peimittcd 
to work at a really high pussure It cannot be too constantly uiged upon 
engineers and upon users of engines that the employment of a low jjrcssure 
111 non-condensing engines is an extremely wasteful thing, yet, deal as this 
IS or should be to an engineer, the usjrs of engines certainly do not rccogmse 
the truth of the pio|X)sition, as one ma> hear a man boasting, “ I have got an 
extremely good engine (a non-condensmg one) she will drive the whole of 
her work with 30 lbs steam never lelJecting that when he is using steam 
at only 30 lbs above atmospheiio pressuie m i non-condensing engine, one- 
third of the whole of the fuel is consumed m getting the steam up to the 
atmospheric pressuie, while if he were to use the steam at 120 lbs to the 
inch, only one-ninth of the fuel would be so wasted 

Kefoie piocecdmg to leUte the next trial to which this and the other 
engines in Class XVII were subjected, it will be well probably to describe 
those other engines, and to st ite their peiformances on the brake 

Avelmg and Porter^ Q-IJo) sc-poiuci y iSo 7002, Price 300?—Ihis engine 
IS geneially similar to then engine No 7001, already described Hie princiiw 
jiomts of difference aie that the steering-wheels arc wood, that the diivifig- 
wheels, which are 5 feet diameter and 10 inches wide, have wi ought-iron 
tyres, with strips of wrought iron riveted on angleways, that the feed-pump 
legulation is made by a cock m the suction-pipe, th it the reversing-handlo 
IS not provided with a sciew adjustment, and that there is not any biake. 
Hie boiler of this engine contains 28 tubes, of 2i inches outside dumeUr Iho 
lire grate has an aiea of 4 33 feet, and theie is a total heating sinface of 
100 feet and a flue-area of *534 foot, I he diameter of the cylinder is 
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7i inches, and the length of the stroke 10 inches This diameter of 7f mches 
gives an area of 60 circular mches, thus allowing tho Bury standard of just 10 
such mches to each horse-power 

Dunng the tnal on the brake this engine was worked at 160 revolutions per 
minute at 115 lbs pressure of steam, and at 18-horse-power, bemg three 
times its nominal, and it consumed 4 42 lbs of coal per horse-power per hour. 
It evaporated 7 46 lbs of watei x)er lb of coal The average temperature of the 
feed-water was 183° Ihe oil and tallow consumed were 1 lb 15 oz, bemg 
at the rate of 5i ozs per actual borse-jwwer per day of 10 hours 

Ihe indicator diigiam, of which Fig 7 is a copy, showed that 20 5 horsc- 

Fig 7 —Indicator Diagram of Messrs Avehng nd Dorter*s 6 Horse¬ 
power Locomotive^ No, 7002. 



power were developed, cqui\alent to a consumption of 3 0 lbs of coil per 
gross indicated horst-powcr pei hour 

BurrclVs S-IIorse-jiower Locomotive —'1 he next engine m Group 1 is that of 
Mr Charles Burrell, No 3660, 8-horse-powcr, pnee 370? Ihis is an engine 
of the locomotive type, T.he fire-box has an area of grate of 3 9 feet There 
arc thirty-three 2i-m outsidc-diameter tubes in tho boiler, giving, with the fin - 
box, a total heating surface of 145 33 feet The flue area through the ferrules 
of the tubes is 63 foot 1 he cylinder is a single one, of 12 mches length ot 
stroke, and 9 mches diameter =r 81 circular inches, or 10]^ mches per horse-power 
This engine was declared to work at 16 horse power, at 120 lbs pressure, and at 
150 revolutions Ihe cylinder is fixed upon the fire-box end ol the boiler It 
is cast m one w ith the steam chest, on which is mounted the adjustable safety- 
valve , there is a another valve upon the barrel of the boiler Ihe cylinder is 
steam-jacketed on one side only The ciank-shaft is a forged and not a bent 
shaft, and is supported on a saddle-cisting bolted on the Iront of the boiler 
At the right-hand end of the crank-shaft there is a fly band wheel for delivering 
pow er to a threshing or other machine, and adjoining that wheel, on its inner 
side, and also at the left-hand end of the crank-shaft, there are sliding pmions 
to be put into gear (when travelling^ with spur-wheels earned upon tho 
second motion shaft The pinion on the fly-wheel side is for the quick speed, 
and that on the left-hand side is for the slow speed The second-motion, 
shaft carnes loose on it at each end two pulleys to take pitched drivmg-ohairs 
These two pulleys are coupled up to the second-motion shaft by clutches, the 
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handles of which extend forward of the smokc-hox, so as to ho within reach of 
the steersman (who, m the case of this engine, is in front, and has nothing to 
do with the firing or stopping and starting of the engine). These tooth- 
wheels work two pitched chains, made of wrought iron, case-hardened, with 
l-inch steel pins, which take directly on to other tooth-wheels attached to the 
inner side ot the driving-wheels These dnving-wheels arc 5 feet 6 inches 
diameter, 14 inches wide, and have cast-iron tyres, on which are riveted 
hands placed angleways. The wheels are provided with holes to take iron 
paddles or wood blocks, eight on each wheel. The mam axle is carried in two 
cast brackets, bolted on to the sides of the fire-box, across the front of which 
the axle passes. Each of these brackets contains a volute spnng, on which the 
engine is supported. The steenng-wheels have cast-iron rims with pro¬ 
jecting ribs, and a wrought-iron axle below a cast-iron bed, on which is a 
semicircle taking the stcering-cham. This is a flat-lmk cham, passing over 
a toothed pulley at the bottom of the upright stccnng-spindle; this spindle is 
carried in a column, and is surmounted by a worm-wheel driven by a worm- 
pinion on the hand-wheel shaft. The feed-pump is immediately below the 
left-hand end of the crank-shaft, and is worked by a sepaiatc eccentric. The 
regulation of the feed is made by a cock in the suction-pipe; the handle of 
this cock, and that of the ashpan-damper, the reversmg-handle, and the steam- 
handle, art all brought within reach of the fireman, who stands in a portion 
jiartitioned off the coal-box, which is earned on the mam tiaction-iron. This 
engine is not fitted with a brake Ihe water, 160 gallons, is contained in a 
tank suspended below the barrel of the boiler. The water is not heated by 
the waste steam, although a little condensation from the waste st( am gets into 
the tank Theie is a hcating-pipe from the boikr to blow into the tank when 
the steam is high. This engine consumed 6 02 lbs. of coal ])(r horse-power 
per hour, and evaporated 7*36 lbs of water per 1 lb. of coal, and consumed 
1 lb. 2 ozs. of oil, being at the rate of 4 ozb jjer hoiso-power piT day of 10 
hours 

Tlio indicator diigrams, of which the figuic below is a C(>x;y, sliow that 


Fig. 8 —Indicator Diagram of Me^ftrs. BurrelVs S-Horse power * 
Locomotwe, No. oGGO. 



19*15 gross indicated horse-power were obtained b} a consumption of 4*19 lbs. 
of coal per gioss indicated borse-powei per hour It will be seen, on an 
examination of these diagrams, that the slide was not well set, and that much 
nu e power was developed at the crank end than at the back end of the 
cylinder. 
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TuTfo)d cmd Sons' lO^Uorse-potier Lngine —Ihe fourth and last engine 
m Group 1 w'ls Tuxford and feons*, No 2677, lO-horse-power, pnco, 390Z. 
This 18 an engine ot the locomotive type of boiler, with a single cylinder 
12 inches length of stroke and 9 inches diameter of bore, giving an area of 
81 circular inches, or only 81 inches per horse-blower, instead of the 10 
inches of the Bui} standard The aro\ of the fire-grate is 4 23 ftet, the 
heating suifoce of the fiie-box, 2141 feet, and of the tubes, 132 75 feet— 
together, 154 10 Ihi flue ait a, through the tubes, is 6 foot The cylinder, 
which 18 steam-jackctcd, is placed uikmi the barrel ot the boilei at the smoke- 
box end The cr ink-shaft is over the fiie-box, carried in plummei-blocks, 
fixed to a saddU casting bolted on to the top of the fire-liox It should 
be stated that, unlike the other engines of the locomotive ty pe, this engine 
runs fiic-bo\ fiist, but as m all previous instances the teinis right and left 
have been used when the sjcctator is supposed to stand at the fire-box 
end and to look towirds the funnel, the same positions will be assumed 
in the case of this engine At the kft hand end of the crank-shalt is a flv- 
wheel driving-iiulley, and at the n^ht-hand end is a clutch, which can bo 
slidden into geai (when the engine is rtquiied to tia\el) with a wheel having 
teeth to receive a pitch-chain This chain drives a larger-toothed wheel loose 
on the nght-hand end of the second-motion shaft, which is suppoi ted in a 
wrought-iion framing—hereaftei to be desciibed—and extends aerq^ tho 
engine undei tho burel of the boilei, and on the fiie-box side of the driving- 
wheels, which in the case ot this engine aie near the smoke-box The chain- 
wheel on the second motion shaft contains tuo bevel pinions for a jack-in-thr- 
box motion, it drives at its iight-hind side a bevel-pinion loose on the 
second motion shait, and attached to a sjur pinion which geais into a spur- 
wheel, keyed on the boss of the ri^ht hand diiving-wheel, and on its Icft-hind 
side it gears with a bevel pinion keyed on the second-motion shaft, at the left- 
hand end of which is a siui pinion, to gcai into a spui wheel keyed on the 
boss of the lift hand driving-wheel I urn this it will be seen that the jack- 
in-the-box pnnci] Ic IS abiplud, not dueetly to the dllving-wheels themselves, 
as m the case of Avehng uid lortei’s engines, but to the sicond-motion shaft. 
The dnvmg-wheels, ns will have apjeired frim the toiegoing, aie loose upon 
the main axle tlu y aie 5 fee t in diameter and 1 foot 4 inches wide , their 
Jims aie made of wrought iron, and on the iims bands of non are iiveted 
diagonally at intervals *1 he engine has a sin,^le slide, worked by a link motion 
The feed-pump is woiked off its own eccentiic The reversing-hnndle, steam- 
regulator, and the le^ulator for the amount ot feed water are biou^ht within 
the control of the fiienian At what would oidin inly be the back ot the fiie- 
box, but which, hiving regaid to the way in which this engine jouintys, la 
in this case the front, theie is an enclosed spec tor the fiicman, the steeis- 
man, and the fuel Uhe two foie-wheels aie cich earned on a shoit pin, 
projecting fiom the under end of a vertual jlungu Ihis j lunger woiks in 
guides upon the sides of tho inclosure wheie the liieman stinds Ihe iippr 
parts of the plunceis enter cost iron boxes, in which aie volute spnngs At 
the lowei ends of the j lungers theie aie level aims, to which lods iie attached,, 
and are led away to levels pi icid upon the bottom end of the steeriu„ spindlt. 
This IS vtitical, IS earned in a suit ible cisting, and is suimounted by i worm- 
wheel, dll veil by a worni-piiiion on the stceiing-wlieel spindlt J elow the 
band of the boilci theie aie a pan of side fiames, tin si aie lunged at one end 
to a bracket on the fu-box, and at the othei,oi smol e-box end, woik letween 
guides, and aie provided with rods entering into boxes m which aie placed 
india-rubber spnngs, thus beth the diiving and steeimg wheels aie spimg- 
mounted The left-side dnviiig-whccl is fitted with a bieik The steering- 
wheels have a piojecting i ib to pi event the engine sliding in “ sulc-long *’ ground. 
The water tank is in the foim of a smoke-box, and is placed where tlie smoke- 
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box 18 usually situated It contains withm it a real smokt-box, winch in thia 
case IS a very small one, jubt of sufficient size to admit ot accesb being obtained 
to the tubes biom the top of this smoke-box a funnel rises thioii^h the 
water-tank, above which it is continued by a chimney of the ordinuv con¬ 
struction By this arrangement it is intended to absorb a ceitain joition of 
the waste heat for heating the feed water Iheie is also, with the &\me 
object, a branch in the exhaust-piix Ihis engine was declared to woik at 
20-horse-powei, oi double its nominal, at 165 i evolutions, and at 1^0 lbs. 
jiKssuie It consumed 5%lbs of cod pei biake horse-power pir houu 
he water evaporated was 7 28 lbs for one ix)imd ot coal Ihe oil used wa'> 
Hi o/s, equal to 2i ozs pei real hoi^e-powei jx.! day of 10 hoiirh 

Ihe indicator diagram, ot which a coiy is gnen lx low, shows that 20 o5- 


Fig 9 .—Indicator Diaqram of Messrs Tuxfrd and Sons 10-Hotse- 
powe) Locomotive, No LG77 



hoise-powei was dcvtlo^Kd llie consumption of coal was theiefuie 5 00 Us* 
1 er gross indicated horse-power 

It anything wcie wanted to confirm the cn^ineeis and judges in their M( w 
of the desirsbility of taking indicator dnjjrims, it would be afioidcd by (he 
instance of this engine An eximiintion of the dngnnis thus taken w ill show,, 
that while one end of the cjlinderwas develop ing 17 Ol-hoise-piower, the otlici 
end was developing only 5 64 Hid the maker taken dngi ims belore he 
exhibited the engine, it is certain that he would have alteied his slide so as tt> 
have corrected this erior, and hid lie done so he would undoubtedly have 
obtained a far bcttci result upon the trill 

Avding and Portet's ii-IIorse lomr, Gioiip 2—locomotne engines with 
indiarubber inteinal tyres—Ihe only engine in this gioupwas Aveling and 
Portei’s 6-horsc-p)Owei, No 7001, puce 340?, which is piiecKclj siniilu to» 
No 7002, with the exception that tin drning-whcels lie fitted with Mi 
William 13iidgcs Adams’s mdiaiubber s]»iing innei tyies Ihe outei tyics of 
the wheels aie 11 inches wuh Upon the in^enor of theso tyies aie iivet I 
two angle-lions, with then veitical limbs inwards, leiving a sjace of 7 inches 
Between these two angle-iions is pilaced a layci of indiaiubber an inch and 
a half thick, within which is the innei tyie of the wheel, foimed ot a T bii,. 
with a 4-inch web and a 6-mch table to bcai on the indiarubber '1 here is no 
connection ot any kind, beyond frictional connection, between the innei t>ic 
and the indiarubber, or between the indiarubbei and the outer ty re No lOO'S 
wa** tried upon the break at 15-horsc-power, and consumed 4 42 lbs coal 
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per horse-power per honr It evaporated 7*76 lbs. of water per lb. of coal 
consumed. The indicator diagram, of which a copy is given below, shows 

j’lg, 10 .—Indicator Diagram of Messrs, Aveling and Porter's S-Horse- 
power Locomotive^ with Internal Indmrtibher Tyres, No, 7003. 



the gross indicated horse-power to be 17 6, and the consumption of coal there¬ 
fore to be 3 77 lbs per hour for each such horse-power. The oil and tallow 
used were 2 lbs. lOJ ozs., but this large quantity was entirely due to a bearing 
having been suffered to become hot, and as the run could not be stopped to 
cool the bearing, excessive lubrication had to bo kept uj) The temperatuie 
of the feed water averaged about 130®. 

Howard^s lO-Horse-power, with Safety Boiler —The 3rd Group, that of the 
Howard Safety Boiler, with rigid iron wheels, comprised only one entry, viz. 
Messrs J and F. Howard, of Bedford, No 1170, pnee 410k This is a 
10-horsc-power engine, single cylinder, having a length of stroke of 1 foot, and 
a diameter of cylinder 10 inches, giving the exact Bury standard of 10 circular 
inches per hoise-iiower 

This engine is provided with one of Howard’s safety boilers, and was declared 
to work at 180 lbs. pressure. This boiler consists of five vertical rows of tubes 
The centre three rows are each composed of a nearly vertical pipe of a D shape 
when viewed in plan, having the flat side of the D towards the front side ot 
the engine. From this flat side, six nearly horizontal pipes, 9 inches m 
diameter outside and 5 feet long, extend towards the front of the engine. 
The two outer sections are also made of D pipes and horizontal pipes, but in 
their case the honzontal pipes are only 7 inches outside diameter, and just touch 
each other as they lie one above the other , while with the three inner sections 
there is a space of 1 inch between the pipes There is a brass connecting-pipe 
which joins to one another the forward end of the honzontal pipes nearest but 
one to the bottom of the boiler, and which serves for a feed connection At 
the hinder end there is a somewhat similar connection for thosteim. All 
these pipes are contained within a waggon-shaped casing The spaces, such 
as they aie, between the pipes of the outer rows are filled with fiie-biick. At 
the bottom of the casing a fireplace is provided, and below that the ash-pan. 
Thus it will be seen that the fire plays up among the rows of tubes. It is not, 
however, permitted to go straight up through them, as there aic cast-iron bars 
put in, which cause it to pass in a tortuous direction in ascending The upper 
part of the case is made double, to withstand the heat, and the chimney is 
mounted upon the middle of the top of the case. The upjici honzontal tubes 
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are, it is to be presumed, simply used as steam-chests, and os dryers and super¬ 
heaters We do not see, however, how they can act very efficiently in this 
latter capacity, as each tube is a cul-de^sac, and there is nothing, therefore, to 
cause steam which has just been delivered Irom the water in the D tubes to go 
into these upper tubes on its way to the steam outlet except when variations 
ol pressure take place It seems to us that, leaving out of the question the law 
of the diffusion of gases, the same steam that was first in the upper D tubes 
must remain there for an indefinite peiiod Ihe water is m the lower tubes 
only Within each of these lower tubes there is a circulating tube, which 
extends from the Q tube to near the end of the hoiizontal tube These cir¬ 
culating tubes have slits along the whole of the upper surface, and two slits at 
the sides near their ends Ihere is also m the D tubes a baffling-plate to 
prevent “ priming,’* placed just above the mouth of each of the circulating 
tubes It will be seen that there is notlimg m this boilei larger than the 
9 inch cylindrical tubes, and as these are made Jthsof an inch thick, the boiler 
lb eomjietent to withstand great pressure It was, as alieady said, worked as 
hi^h as 180 lbs, and no doubt was quite safe at 600 lbs Ihe area of fire-grate 
wis 6 feet, the total heating surface in the boilei, taking onlj, as regards the 
two outside rows of tubes, their semi-circumfeience, towards the fire, was 276 
feet, of which probably 184 feet may be taken as boiling surface, and 92 feet 
<is diying 01 super-heatmg surface 

Ihis boiler is carried on a plain wrought-iron fiame made of angle iron, and 
] 0 inches deep, this is swelled out at the front end into a circular form, and 
contains within it the circular frame which carries the single steenng-wheel 
This frame is provided with friction rollers to take both the downward and 
sideway pressures It is surrounded with a grooved pulley, m which lies a 
wire rope, which is earned alongside the frame towards the hinder end of the 
< ugme, where it terminates m a pitch chain, carried on a studded pulley dm en 
by a w orm wheel and pinion, the pinion being on the bottom of a vertical 
spindle having a single cross handle at the top for the purpose of bteermg At 
the hinder end the frame cames a pi ite-iron box 1 he right-hand side of this 
box forms the framing for the single honzontal cylmder This diives a crank¬ 
shaft jiibt behind the waggon-shaped fire-box Un the left hand of this shaft is 
a fly-band wheel, which, ho we vei, works between the driving-wheel and the 
bide of the boilei casing, and is most inconveniently placed for putting on a 
btiap, in fact, it appears as though it could not be got on without unlacing it 
!No governor was provided to regulate the engine when acting as a prime 
mover foi f irm machinery At the right-hand end the crank-shaft carries a 
liiiion, which pCars into a wheel lunning on a stud, and having a pinion 
attached to it, which gears into a spur-wheel fixed upon the drivinp,-axle The 
driving-wheels are 5 feet 6 inches diameter, and I'l inches wide, and are made 
with wi ought-iron tyres, having plates riveted on them angle ways These 
whet Is are both loose ujon the shaft, but can be coupled to it by ]ins, which 
in the case of the right hand wheel fit into holes in the spur-wheel, and, in 
the case of the left hand wheel, fit into holes in a liauling-pulley, which is 
keyed on to the shaft, and is of use to draw the engine out of positions of 
difficulty by means of a loix; attached to a tree or some other fixed object, and 
wound round about this pulley The tank is below the fjot-j late flhei is 
no means of heating the feed-watei from the waste steam The fe(d-pump 
IS worked off a separate eccentric The reversing and stopping and starting 
handles are within reach of the driver, as is also the regulating cock of the 
feed-pump There is not any piovision, except that already mentioned, for 
thi owing either of the driving wheels out of gear when making a sharp curve. 
There is not any biake to this engine As has already been said, the steering 
pc ver IS biought to the hinder pait of the engine This is done in the case of 
Aveling and Porter’s engines, but theie the boiler is of such a shape that the 
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fireman, if ho be steenng, can see over the boiler, and has a perfect view of the 
road he has to travel, but in the engine of Messrs Howaid, the enormous 
size of the waggon-shaped case of their safety boilei renders it absolutely 
impossible for the drivei to sec over it, and the most he could hope to do 
would be to obtain a glimpse round the sides of the case We do not think 
it possible to safely steer the engine with the provision made for it. 

On coming into the yaid, the ground being lather soft, the engine made 
itself a hole, ind it required many hours t)T labour to extricate it and put it 
in position lor the bi ike When this as at^length done, the boiler was proved, 
but it tinned out to leak so much that the maximum proof could not be 
attained We, however, having no doubt of the safety of the boiler allowed 
the engine to go to woik, lut the coupling for the uuiveisal shaft provided 
by the exhibitois broke Ihe Society then lent one of then couplings, which 
did not, howevei, lit the shaft, but with this the engine was again put to work 
It made only a few revolutions when tlie band fly-wheel, which was a disc- 
whcel, suddenl} and sjiontamously bnist asunder, and the halves fell down, 
luckily injuring no one On putting the halves together, it appeared that the 
wheel had been suffeiing fiom a laige amount of strain, due to the conti action 
of the central pait ot the disc Ihis was shown by the fact that when the 
outer ed^es of the wheel were togethei, there was a space of from three- 
sixteenths to a quarter of an inch in the central part of the disc 

Under the before mentioned condition of things, it was of couise impossible 
to allow the engine to comiete, but Messrs Howards lepiesentativc and the 
Judges thought it would be aery desirable to be in ^lossession of the informa¬ 
tion to be obtained from a bnke trial with so noacl a form of boiler, and it 
was thciefoie arranj^ed that Messis Hoavaid’s men should lepair the boilei, and 
that a new fly-wheel should be supjilied Ulus was done, and on Wednesdaj, 
5th Juh, tie biake tiial was made Uhe engine was declared to run at 
30-horse fxiwei and 150 levolutions a minute, and, as before stated, at 180 lbs 
pressure 

It consumed 5 48 lbs of coal per hoise-jower jci hour Ihe indicatoi 
Diac,iim, given below, shoAS that 34 20 hoi sc jowei wcie developed, giving 

Fig 11 —Indicator Diagiam of Mtssi 8 J and F Houaids 10 Hoise 
jj)wei Locomotive^ with Safety Boiler, No 1170 



4 797 lbs of coal per gross indicated horse-jiowcr pci hoiii, the oil and talloav 
used weic 1 lb 8 ozs , being at the rate of 3 1 cz per actual horse jiower jxji 
day of ten hours Hie water eaapoiated was 5 48 lbs pei 1 lb of coals, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, foi owing to the behaviour of the boiler it was by 
no means easy to lie sure to a few gallons what the watei evaporated leally 
was So long as no steam was being drawn from the boiler the water w as tranquil 
in the gauge, but the momput the engine commenced to woik, the water 
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rushed thiough the gauge with gre'it velocity, and no humounng of the re- 
versing-handle or steam cock would render the water quiescent It v as 
from this cause that it was impo^ible to leave off with the same amount 
of water as was in the gauge hetoie starting On the completion of the jire- 
hmmary run the water was out of sight, and on the completion of the final 
lun it was also out of sight We felt that so much time had been consunud 
upon the trial of this engine, that we should not be justified in woiking the 
pielimmaiy lun over again, with the hope that when it was done the watei 
might bo in sight, and with the still further hope that on the completion of 
the final trial the water might also be m sight In order to test the lacilitv 
with which the water could bt put m motion thiough the gauge, we oideicd 
the small blast-cock to be turned on while the engine was standing, and the 
draught of this small quantity of steam on the boiler was suflicitnt to cause 
the water to ciiculate in the gauge, and it was not until the blast-cock was 
half shut that the witer would remiin stationary We found that the engine 
could not be run in the least expansion with the legulatoi open, as on 
attempting to do so the boiler primed exccs8i\ ely 

If the dcsciiption which hxs leen given of the boilci has been intelligible 
m the absence of a sketch, it will be seen, that if the witci-h vel happen to 
be coincident with the centre of one of the rows ( f ncaily hon/ontal tubes, 
then, so far as regards that j articular low of tulxs, theie is a vciy fan 
amount of surface lor the delivery of the steam luhhles generated lu them, 
but even then the lower rows wculd be compelled to dischai^e the whole 
of their steam, mingled with the current of water sit up by the ciiculating 
tubes into the D pMies, and assuming, as is quite |) 0 ssihle, the witcr-level 
to he at such a height as to be letwten some two lows of hoii/ontil tubes, 
then the whole of the steam would havi to escaiic fiom the w itci suilace to be 
found 111 the three large and two small D-shaped tubes, being about an a^^regate 
area of 21 feet, whil'^ the aica of water surface in a locomotive boiler of similar 
power mvy be tvkeii as 25 feet, or ten times as much Ihis r ciimstance is 
quite sufficient to account for the furious lushmg of water thiough the water- 
gauge 

hai some% SimSf an I lit t Vs 8 ITorse pov er l\irm Sttamei — The first 
engine in Group 4, was the b I oise lowei. No 2149, of Mcssis llansomcs, 
Sims, and Head, price 750? Ihis engine, the “ Sutherland, is of the “ jict- 
boilei and indiaml her tvro construction, the invention of Mr R W. 
Thomson of Tdinburgh Piol ibly most of the icadois tf this Rcjoit are by 
tins time acquainted with the construction of the “ pot boiler ’ Nevertheless, 
it may be well briefly to dtsciibo it here It consists ol a plain veitical 
cylinder, containing at its lowci end an internal cylinder of lesser diametei, 
forming the fire box In the centio of the crown jlate of the fire box there is 
a ciicular opening, about 1 foot \l inch diametci, to which is jointed the 
neck of the copper pot Below the neck, the pot swells out into a spheiical 
form, and is ol such size as nculy to fill the fire-box, leaving, however, a 
space of about inch all round between itself and the inside ot the fire-box 
Up tins spice the pioducts of combustion pass, and they make their escaje 
fiom tile fire-box threugb 31) vcrtieal tubes li-inch boro, 3 feet lOi inches 
in length, which are inserted in the crown plate of the fii^-box m the sj e 
left between its siacs and the neck of the lot Jbese tubes extend thiough 
tlie upper part of the cylindrical case of the boiler to the top tube-plate, they 
lie surmounted by a shoit c>lmdrical casing or drum, from which rises the 
funnel. At the ordinary working height of the water, about 1 foot 6 inches of 
the tubes aie immersed in the w ater, while 2 feet 3i inehes of the upper part 
of the tubes aer in the steam space, thus drying and superheating the steam 
T.' 3 grate aiea is 5 25 square feet, the total beating surface up to the level of 
the oidinary water-lme is 80 5 feet, the flue area thiough the tubes 06 of a 
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foot. The ash-pan is hinged at the back end, and is provided with a hinged 
bottom door at the fiont. The pan and the door are each upheld by chains, 
and by means of these chains the pan and the dooi can be shaken and the 
ashes cleaied out. There is an iron-wiie grate in the base of the funnel to 
arrest the escape of ignited fuel. 

The mode in which the joint between the pot and the boiler is made is a 
bold one, and, so fai as we know, up to the day of “,Pot Boilers,” no such joint 
bad evei been attempted before in a similar or even m an analogous place in a 
boiler. he copper pot has a brass neck nveted and braized to it, which is 
turned to fit the cential opening in the crown of the fire-box, the sides of which 
opening are formed by a flanging upwards of the crown plate, this opening is 
bored to take the turned neck of the pot. On the top ot the neck ot the pot 
theie is seemed by eighteen l-inch stud bolts (with close-ended brass nuts) 
a gun-metal flange; this is faced and overlies the thickness of the tumed-up 
crown plate round about the hole. The top of this thickness is also faced, and 
is bevelled inwards, and into the sink thus formed an mdiarubbci ring is put, 
ujion which the brass rmg beais, bemg kept hard down upon it by the pies- 
sure of the steam. 

The pot boilei is earned on a wrought-iron frame extending foie and aft, but 
moie fore than aft. The ends of the fiame are upheld by two wrought-iion 
inclined stays oi truss rods, the upper ends of which are attached to twolttuds 
secured to the boiler case. At the hinder part, and immediately behmd the 
boiler, this wrought-iron frame carncs four raking wrought standards on which 
the steam cylinders, two in number, are supported, each of these cyhnders is 
10 inches length of stroke, and 6 inches diametei, giving 72 circular inches as 
the collective area of the two cjlindcis, or 9 ciicular inches per nominal horse¬ 
power, being one-tenth less than the Bury standard for single-cylinder engines, 
but bemg exactly up to the Bury standard for double-cylinder engines. Why 
double-cylinder engines should have had 1 ciicular inch less area per nominal 
horse-power than single engines at this Buiy meeting was not revealed to the 
world at laige, nor even to the then judges, and we do not pictend to be able to 
solve the mj stery. Certain, however, it is that that was the then standard, 
and that Messrs. Ransomes, Sims, and Head, have conformed exactly to it. 
The cylinders are placed fore and aft ot the engine, and are fitted with guides 
and connecting rods woiking down to a crank-shaft, 'situated about 3 feet lOi 
inches from the ground. This crank-shaft is a forg^ one, and carries between 
the two throws the four eccentiies for the link motions, and an eccentric to 
work horizontally the feed-pump, placed on the left-hand side of the frame. 
The links of the link motion are solid, working in gun-metal blocks, which 
oscillate in beds provided in the slide rods. The cylinders are not steam- 
jacketed. The whole of the framing of the engines is wrought iron, and is 
admirable for its excellence of proportion and for the finish of its workmanship. 
The crank-shaft continues to the back part of the engine, where it cariies a 
band fly-wheel 4 feet 6 inches diameter by 7 inches wide, for giving motion 
to threshing and other machinery. When the engine is used for taimyard 
purposes, it is regulated by a governor. This is of the hoiizontal construction, 
and IS actuated by a spring instead of by gravity. Upon the crank-shaft is a 
pair of pinions cast together, which can be placed between, or can be sliddcn 
into gear with, either one of two wheels keyed on the second-motion shaft, thus 
giving either the fast or slow speed for tiavellmg. The second-motion shaft is 
immediately below the crank-shaft, and carries at its forward end a bevel 
pinion which gears into a bevel wheel upon the third-motion shaft. This lies 
across the engme, and has at each end a pinion sliding upon it. These pinions 
gear into mtemal spur-wheels attached to the insides of the dnvmg-wheels. 
The pinions can be slidden in or out of gear by handles within reach of the 
steersman, who sits m the front part of the carriage, and they are taken in oi 
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out as may be required in turning sharp curves. The driving-wheels are 
6 feet diameter over the indiarubber, are made of wrought-iron discs, and a 
wrought-iron flanged nm, containing between the flanges indiarubber tyi es 1 foot 

Fig. 12 —Indicator Diagram of the forvoard cylinder of Messrs. Bansomes^ 
Sims, and Head^ ^-Horse-power Fai m Steamer, No. 2149. 
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3i inches wide by 4i inches thick. These tyres are surrounded by a chain of 
steel shoes , each shoo is as lon^ as the width of the wheel and is 6 inches wide. 
The shoes aic turned up at their ends, and the tumed-up ends are connected 
to one another by steel links and pins, thus making an endless chain round 
about the indianibbei tyre. At the Iront end of the engine is the single steenng- 
"\\heel This is 3 fiet G inches in diameter, 1 foot 3i inches wide, and is similar 
in construction, and is piovided with a similar tyre and chain to those of the 
driving-wheels. The stcenng wheel is earned in a largo wrought-iron folk, 
the spindle of which extends upwards thiough a stiong casting, and is sui- 
mounted by a spur-wheel driven by a pinion, earned on a projecting bracket, 
which pinion is dm cn by another spur-wheel deriving its motion from a innioii 
attached to the steenng-wheel which is canud ,on, but is not connected to the 
shaft of the folk llic dnving-seat is aery like that of a reaping-machine and 
IS earned on spnngs. To the hand of the steersman are brought, as already 
stated, the two levers for throwing the pinions in and out of gear, and thei e 
aic also brought the leversing and steering handles The engine is ordinanly 
woiked by two men The fireman stands immediately behind the steersman, 
and h is control over the feed-pump. There is a canopy over tl» fireman and 
steersman to piotect them fiom the weather. The water-tank is placed m 
fiont of the dnving-wheels, and extends forward to beyond the steering-wheel. 
It IS lecessed out to leave loom for this wheel, so that the tank in plan^itw 
IS not unlike that of an oidmary locomotive tender having a central opening 
and two horns. When full the tank contains 375 gallons of water The 
coal-boxes are immediately above the sides of the tanks and hold 12 cwts of 
coal '1 he engine is provided with a useful lift-hand pump, to which a hose 
can be attached so as to diaw fiom any souice of water that may be met with 
in travelling along the road 

T he whole of the toothed geaimg of this engine was of mallcible cast iron 

The working parts were all encased m a sptcies of wrought-iron cupboard 
with doors [on three of the sides, allowing of convenient access For engines 
travelling along a high road we think this casing of the machinery to be 
useful, as rendering the machine less likely to frighten hoises. There was 
not any brake 

This engine was declared at 24-horse-x)owcr, at 115 lbs steam, and 160 
revolutions The coals consumed were 4 05 lbs pel horse-power per houi, and 
the watei evaporated was 6 72 lbs per lb of coal, 2 lbs. 12 o/s of oil were 
used duiing the lun, = 6 5 ozs jier actual horse-ixiwer per day of 10 hours. 
TJie indicatoi diagrams, taken fiom both cylinders, of which a copy is given in 
] igs 12 and 13, show that the gross indicated hoise-power de\eloped w as 29 2G. 
Tlic consumption of coals pei hour for each sueh horse-power wis 4 2 lbs 

ButrdVs ^-Horse-power, Thomsmi^s Fatent —Iho sceond engine m this 
Group was Mr Chailes Buirell’s 8-horse-power “Pot Boilei,” with india- 
rubber tyies. No 3GG1 Price G35Z The engine had two cylindeis, each 
10-inches stroke by G inches diimcter, giving a collective aiea of 72 circulai 
inches, or 9 eirciilar inches for each horse-power Thus, as in the “ Suther¬ 
land,” the Bury double-cylinder standard was followed The cylinders wcie 
not stcam-]acketed The boiler was of precisely similar design to that of 
Mes&is Ransomes, Sims, and Head’s engine “Sutherland,” and of nearly 
identically the same dimensions The aiea of the fire-box heating-surface 
was 38 feet, of the pot, 151 feet; and of the tubes, 67 75 feet—of which, 
liowever, 35 25 feet was in the steam—leaving as the aggugate heating-surface 
in contact with water, 85’5 feet The area of the fire-grate was 5 41 feet 
Tlie flue area through the tubes was 0 75 foot. 

The framing of the engine and the disjiosition of the two driving and one 
steering wheel were also similar to that of the “ Sutherland.” The tank, 
when full, contained 250 gallons. The tank was in the same position as that 
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of the “ Slither]and,” hut was ananged in a somewhat diffeicut manner with 
lespect to the stetnng wliecl ‘^pace 

Ihe driving-wheels w(ie 5 feet diameter outside the indiiiuUci tyre, 
which was Hi inches wide hy inches thick, ind was suiioundcd 1 n i chain 
of steel shoes, os in the “ Sutheilmd ” Ihe steering-wheel w is 3 f( et 1 inch 
diameter ovci the indiauibhei, which was Hi inches wide by 1 inches 
thick, and was piotected ly a chain of steel shoes 

The steel mg-wheel foil s])jiicllc passed uxiwiids thiou^h a boss, in a stiong 
dome-shaped casting, an 1 w is werked by a woini wheel keyed on it, diiien by 
a worm pinion on the hoii/ontil steermg-spindle 

1 heie was not any cinopy over the steersman and fireman 

The jnincipal difieience between this machine and the “ Suthciland” lay in 
the anangemciits of the en_,ine ind of the geanng lo speak nautically, the 
cylinders uid crank-shaft, instead of be mg fore and aft, is m the “Sutherland,’ 
were placed athwaitship Ihe cylmdeis wcie inverted, and gave motion to a 
two-thiow wiought-iron ciank-shaft, containing between the throws the four 
cceentrics for the link motion 11 cse eceentiics were foiged m the solid, with 
the shaft At each en I of the shaft thcic was a sliding pinion to geai into an 
internal spur-wheel, bolted on to the mnci side of the driving wheels Iheso 
pinions, when m ge vi ^ave the timck speed for tiaielling The ci mk-shaft, 
by means of a spin p nion anl wheel, elrove the sec nl metion shaft, which 
extended aciOSS the engine, ind earned at its two cnls two pinions, which 
could be slid into gcai f ir the slow sjieecl with the internal spin gear of the 
dnvmg-wheels 'Jhese and the othei two sliding pinions wcie ce utiolled by 
levers, fixed on the ends cl shifts which extended IcUj^thwajs of the eOj^me 
those foi the qinck-sj eeel | inious were solid, and lay within the shafts foi tho 
slow Sliced these 1 ittci sh ifts were he How Ihe four handles weie conveni- 
entlv pheed two on each sideef the diivei,and theie was an ingenious aiiaiige- 
ment of stops by whieh the drivei was secured against inadvertently endeavour¬ 
ing to put the one speed into ^esr before the othci wis taken out It will be 
seen that this disjiosition of handles siilliced foi thiowing out oDl, wheel when 
tinning shaip cmves, is well is foi putting in and out the quick and slow 
gear Ihe leversmg InnclU and steam handle weio also biought within cou- 
leuient leaeh of the steersmin Hieie was not any breal Hio feed was 
contioiled by the firem in by means of i cock m in oveiflow pqie The feed¬ 
pump was worked ofl the secciicl motion shaft by in cccentiic 

1 here was not any piovision foi heating the feed water fiom the exhaust 
steam, but theie was i heating pqie to delivei siiqdus steam fiom the boiler 
into the tank 

Qliere was a leitical gjvcinoi, actuated by a siirmg as well as by graiity, 
to control the engine when \N i king os i driver of laim> aid macbmeij When 
thus acting, lecouisc wis hid to a very original device for the puqiose of 
obtaining motion foi a band-wheel It was as follows the left-hand driving- 
wheel, having been got lound to a piiticulai position, was fixed theie by a 
connection to the fiammg ^\llell m this jiGSitioii, i hole m the innei, and 
a conespondmg hole m the outer, disc of the wheel (these wheels bemg wrought- 
IIon disc-wheels, as m the case of tho “Sutherland”) were brought into a 
line with the left-hand end of the ciank-shaft The pinioi was slidden bac 
on the shaft, exposing the oiitei end, with its two ke^ s or drivmg-feathers A 
piece of shaft a little Ion ci than the width of the dining-wheel was then put 
through the holes m the left-hand wheel, and the end of tins piece of shaft being 
piovided with a suitable socket having two keywaj s, was passed on to the end of 
the crank-shaft A bcaimg was then bolted on to the outer disc of the wheel, 
to support that end of the short spindle, and to keep it in ixisition endways. 
On the end of the short spmdlo projecting lieyond this hearing a band-wheel 
was placed to deliver off power by a strap, oi an univeisal joint could be 
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attached to dnve direct The bearing which supported the outer end of the 
short shaft was not bolted directly to the outer AbC of the left-hand dnving- 
whcel, but by means of trunnions was carried in a bracket, which was itself 
bolted to the disc. The inside of the socket was made roundmg Ihese pre¬ 
cautions were taken to allow for any irrcgulanty in the position of the outer 
bearmg of the short shaft As we have said, this device was very ingenious, 
and by its adoption Mr Burrtll succeeded m keepmg his engines athwartships, 
and m dispensing with the bevel gear employed m the “ Sutherland ** We 
fear, however, that the diivmg-pulley of Mr Burreirs engine was brought into 
a somewhat inconvenient position, about 3 feet 4^ inches from the ground, and 
that the contovance for supjxirting the outer end of the short shaft would not 
be very satisfactory in practice On the whole, w e prefer the manner in which 
Messis Kansomes, bims, and Head solved the veiy difficult problem of taking 
off jxiwer for farm-yard purposes from an arrangement of engine such as that 
employed in these two “pot boilers *’ The whole of the working parts of this 
engine weie enclosed m a manner veiy similai to that employed in the 
Sutherland ” 

This engine was declaicd to work at 24-hoi&e-power on the biake, at 150 
revolutions, and at 130 lbs pressure of steam It consumed G 233 lbs of coal 
for each horse-power, and eva^xiratcd 5 95 lbs of water foi 1 lb. of coal Tlie 
steaming dunng the trial was very irregulai 
Although the exhibitor fitted indicatoi cocks to both cylinders, he hftS not 
lirovided a lever lor each, and as it was impossible to change the lever from one 
cyhnder to the other while the engme was running ui^on the brake, we were 
compelled to be content with a diagram from the iight-hand cylindti onlj, 
which shows the gioss indicated horse-powei to bi 31 4. The consumption of 
coals, therefore, for each such hoise-powcr was 4 02 Ihb. 

Fig. 14.— Indicatoi Diagram of the lighi-hand cylinder of Bimellh 
S'-Hoi 8e~power Thomson's Patent Locomotive, No. 8GG1 
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Haiisonies, Sims, and ILtaWs ^•HorsC’^power, with Iron WhetU —Group 5 
contained only one entry, viz Messrs. Ransomes, Suns, and Head’s (No 2160) 
8-horso-power “ pot boiler.” 

This, as before stated, was the same engine (the “ Sutherland ”) as the entry 
No. 2149, but with cast-iron wheels m lieu of the indiarubber wheels, and 
with a difference m price of 250^ m consequence. 

The dnvmg-wlieels, which were hollow cast iron disc-wheels, were 5 feet 
diameter by 1' 7J" wide 

The steering-wheel was of cast-iron, the same construction as that of the 
driving-wheels, and was of the same dimensions as the indiarubber steermg- 
whcel of the “ Sutherland.” 

There was, of course, no object to be attained in re-tiymg the “ Sutherland ” 
on the brake, under the guise of No 2150, and thus theie is no record to make 
of this entry as regards brake ti laL ; but it figured in a very mteresting manner 
in a trial on the high road, to be hereafter mentioned. 

General Eemarks on Trials in the Yard. 

Having now described the various engines, we wish to say a few 
words on the evapoiative duty of the boilers, on the desirability 
of steam-jacketing the engine cylinders, and on brakes on the 
driving-wheels. 

We were somewhat disappointed in finding the low evaporative 
duty of the boilers. In the best instance it was only 7*76 lbs. 
of water per 1 lb. of coal; we had expected, at least, 1 lb. more of 
evaporation. Last )eai, at Oxford, from the old boiler of the 
Society as much was obtained in one instance as 9*65 lbs. of water 
per 1 lb. of coal; and we had hoped that as good iinsults would 
have been reached with the locomotive type of boiler in the 
traction-engine of Aveling and Porter, and of other exhibitors. 
In A\eling and Portei’s engine. No. 7001, during the trial on 
the biakc, the average tempeiature of the feed-water was from 
170 to 180 degrees. This may be the right time to remark upon 
the fact that when the feed-water is heated by actual contact 
with the waste steam, so that the steam which heats it becomes 
condensed and mingles with the water, no greater amount of cold 
feed-water is evaporated by the boiler than would have been 
evaporated had the water not been heated ; in fact, a slightly less 
amount is evaporated. A little reflection will make this clear. 
Although the feed-water may be heated, as in this case, 110 
degiees above the temperatuie at which it was supplied from the 
Society’s tank, yet that heat is obtained from steam which becom 
condensed and mingles with the water, and has itself to be-re- 
evaporated, and thus just so much more water from the steam 
has to be evaporated as would be equal to the saving in evapo¬ 
rating the feed-water by heating it, if the total of the latent and 
sensible heat of the steam in the boiler (say at 115 lbs.) were equal 
to the total latent and sensible and heat of the exhaust steam ; 
but as the total heat of the boiler steam is greater than that of the 

2 O 2 
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exhaust steam, it follows that the fuel has to supply the diflerence, 
and that therefore it has not so many units of heat left to evaporate* 
cold feed-water, and that thus a little less water is evaporated than 
would have been had not the exhaust mingled with it to heat it 

The benefit of this process, therefore, appears in the diminished 
coal required to produce the horse-power; but it does not appear 
in any extra amount of cold feed-water evaporated, thus difi’ering 
from those cases where the feed-water is heated by passing through 
a pipe jacketed by steam. When this is done, the steam which 
heats the ieed-water does not mingle with it, and does not add to 
its quantity, and therefore, with leed-water thus heated, there is. 
a greater evaporation per lb. of coal than there is from cold feed- 
water ; while in feed-water heated by actual contact with waste 
steam there is no greater evaporation. 

We have felt it necessary to comment upon this point at some 
little length, because we know that among the exhibitors, and 
indeed among other engineers, there were those who were inclined,, 
on first consideration, to hold that if the heating of feedwater 
be the means of obtaining an economy in the production of 
power, it obtains that economy by a higher evaporative duty, and 
that that duty should be shown in the amount of feed-water 
evaporated, forgetting that this would only become apparent if 
the cold feed-water, after having been augmented by the con¬ 
densed steam, could be measured, and that it cannot become 
apparent if the cold feed-water alone be taken into account. 

On finding the poor evaporative results, we became anxious to- 
ascertain the temperature of the products of combustion as they 
issued from the boiler; but no provision had been made for this, 
and there was not time to drill holes into the smoke-box to intro¬ 
duce a thermometer. Some rude attempts were made to obtain 
comjiarative temperatures by holding a thermometer over the 
tops of the funnels; but evidently such attempts must be highly 
unsatisfactory so far as getting anything like an accurate result is- 
concerned, because at that point the waste steam is mingled with 
the products of combustion and has cooled them, and the least 
priming makes, as might be expected and as we found, a most 
sensible reduction. We made further trials by lowering down 
the funnels pieces of lead attached to a wire—also a very insuffi¬ 
cient mode of arriving at the truth. This being so, we feel it 
would be wrong to publish any of the results, and we will con¬ 
tent ourselves with saying that the tests, rude as they were, 
made it quite clear there were great differences in the tem¬ 
peratures of tlie escaping gases from the various boilers, and 
that in the interests of the exhibitors and of engineering progress 
it is most desirable on the next occasion of the trials of engines 
by the Society that each exhibitor should be required to provide- 
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means for the insertion of a pyrometer in that part of his engine 
where the products of combustion have passed the last useful 
Leat-absorbing surface, be it boiler or be it heater, and wheie 
they have not yet mingled with the waste steam. 

Steam-jacketing .—One of the great difficulties in writing these 
Reports is, that they are addressed to two totally different classes 
of readers: the one, the manufacturers and exhibitors of the 
very machines to which the Repoit relates (a class to which it 
is almost an insult to offer anything in the nature of engineering 
criticism at all, and certainly anything bordering upon the ele¬ 
ments of engineering) ; the other, the agriculturists who purchase 
and use these implements. The latter class of readers are not 
supposed to undcistand engineeiingasa science, and, in reporting 
for their information, one is bound therefoie to enter into the 
consideration of engineering subjects in a manner which is neces¬ 
sarily elementary. This must bo our apology for having devoted 
a page or two of this Report to the description of the steam- 
engine indicator, and of its mode of action. But we now wish 
to say a word oi two upon the question of steam-jacketing engines; 
and we are about to take the libeity of saying it quite as much 
for the benefit of the manufactureis as for that of the puichasers. 
Although some of the engines were steam-jacketed, and some 
weie so constiucted as to superheat their steam to a point which 
might probably enable steam-jackets to be dispensed with, otlieis 
were not jacketed although the steam was not sapeiheated. 
Moreover, at previous tiials of engines, the Judges Lave noticed 
that stearn-jacketing was the exception, and that in some instances 
where the C'xhibitoi has supplied jackets, he clearly did not appre¬ 
ciate then \alue. 

Some few years ago, on the occasion of a tiial of stationary 
engines fioiii the Society’s boiler, an exhibitor who had provided 
his engine with a steam-jacket did not use it, because he thought 
that as he could not leturn the condensed steam into that boiler, 
it would be a loss to him rather than a gain. We believe that 
very many engiiiecis—not only those engaged in the manufac'tuie 
of agricultuial engines but enginceis geneially—do not appieciate 
the theory upon which the benefit of steam-jackets rests ; and they 
share in the mistake of the gieatest writer that probably we have 
ever had upon the steam-engine (we allude to Tredgold), wl , 
clear as he was in almost every point connected with that stlb- 
ject, was, in lespect of this particular of steam-jacketing, in error, 
and was led from that erior to condemn James Watt’s practice 
of the steam-jacket as a mistake. For Tredgold, not appreciating 
the theorj of the steam-jacket, held that it was a mere contri¬ 
vance for keeping the cylinder warm ; and that, although it did 
this, it did it by the waste of more steam than would have been 
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wasted in the unjacketed cylinders; the excess being (in Tred- 
gold’s judgment) that due to the extra size of the jacket over and 
above that of the cylinder which it enveloped. 

After so great a writer as Tredgold had fallen into this error^ 
and had condemned Watt, no engineer need be ashamed to con¬ 
fess that he does not see how a steam-jacket may be an advantage^ 
We think, therefore, we may be pardoned if we say a few words 
in order to explain the paradox of the steam-jacket, although quite 
aware that while we are doing it the bulk of the engineering 
readers of these lines do not want any information upon the 
subject. We must, therefore, be taken as simply addressing 
ourselves to those engineers who may not have studied the 
question, and to that section of our readers who, not being 
engineers, neveitheless take an interest in engineering science. 

The steam-jacket is of especial use in the expansive engine, 
and the greater the amount of expansion the greater is the need 
for and the use of the steam-jacket. ^ 

Assume the case of an expansive (say non-condensing) engine 
without a steam-jacket. The piston has been making a stroke 
towards, say, the right-hand end of the cylinder; and in making 
that stroke the pressure of the exhaust-steam on that side of the 
piston has been 1 or 2 lbs. above the atmosphere, and the tempera¬ 
ture therefore practically that of boiling water. 

The metal of the cylinder sides has, so far as its interior skin 
is concerned, been cooled down to the temperature of the exhaust 
steam. In this condition of things, steam, say at 105 lbs. to the 
inch above the atmosphere, and at a temperature of 343 degrees 
(about), is admitted from the boiler, and it comes into a chamber 
the walls of which are 131 degrees lower than itself. A quantity 
of steam sufficient to supply the heat to heat up the walls of the 
chamber must therefore be at once condensed ; this is done, and 
the condensed steam remains in the form of water in the cylinder 
until the slide-valve by its motion has shut off the communica¬ 
tion with the boiler; the steam in the cylinder then begins to 
expand and the pressure to be reduced. The water arising from 
the steam which was first condensed is now in contact with the 
walls of the chamber heated to a temperature due to 105 lbs., 
while the pressure in the cjUnder has diminished from 105 lbs. 
gradually down to say 7^ lbs. above the atmosphere ; the inevitable 
result of this is, that the water which was first condensed becomes 
re-evaporated and turned into steam to be used in the cylinder. It 
may be said that, if this is so, its power, which was lost in the act 
of condensation, will be brought back again by its re-evaporation. 
But it must be recollected that its power was lost when it was 
105 lbs. steam, and that while it is being re-evaporated at all sorts 
of intermediate pressures down to lbs., the difference in effect 
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will of course be very great. This may^be made clear to the eye 
by constructing two diagrams. Fig. 15 shows a diagram from an 
expansive engine with a non-jacketed cylinder; the black lines 

Fig. 15.— Indicator Diagtam from an Ejupansive Engine with a Non^ 
Jacheted Cylinder, 


(• h \ 




the curve given by the indicator, and they would appear to repre¬ 
sent that while no greater quantity of steam than was equal to the 
space contained in the parallelogram ah c d^ namely, one-fourth of 
the stroke of the engine by 105 lbs. high, had been consumed, the 
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work performed had been as much as was equal to the area con¬ 
tained by the black lines, less, say 2 lbs., average back pressuie, 
as indicated by the space between the bottom line and the dotted 
line immediately above, in lact, it would be found, if this diagram 
were contrasted with one taken from a jacketed cylinder, that the 
area of the unjacketed diagram lepresenting the work done would 
be greater than that of the ]acketed. Fig 16 shows a diagram 
taken from a jacketed cylinder; and if it be laid over the other 
diagram, it will be found that the cxpinsion-c urve a g is lowei 
than the expansion-curve a of 1 ig. 15 ; that is to say, that the 
height g e oi Fig 16 is less than the height of // c of big 15. 

It may be said, therefore, that the unjacketed engine of dia¬ 
gram, I ig 15, made a greater use of the amount of steam that came 
into the cjlinder than had the jacketed engine, Fig 16, but the 
fact is, while in Fig 16 the parallelogram ah cd truly repie- 
sents the quantity of 105 lbs steam which comes into that cylinder, 
the parallogram ah c d oi the diagram, Fig 15, does not id^pre- 
sent it, because it does not show the quantity of 105 lbs steam 
which came into the cylinder and was condensed in heating up 
the walls of that cylinder ; and in older to make diagram 1 ig J5 
coirect, there should be added to it a portion as h d h z, to show 
the steam condensed on its entering the cylinder. If this were 
done, it would be ascertained tint that steam ought to have 
produced, if utilized, the whole of the aiea i a g^ e /i, instead 
of the aiea h a f e d The rise in the diagiam of fig. 1“), 
liom q to icjncseiits of course the rc-evapoiation of the con¬ 
densed steam. J\ow it is upon these ficts tint the utility of 
lacketeel cjlmdcis is based, and it will be seen to consist in the 
pievention of the condensation of high steun in the cjlindei, 
and its re-evaporation in that cylinder as low steam The loss 
which takes place upon the outside of the jacket is one which 
may be materially diminished by pioper t leading, and is a mere 
loss by conduction 'and radiation from the surfac e, about sue h as 
would take place fiom the surface of the cylinder itself. It must 
follow from what has been said here upon stcam-jacketing, that 
to be of use the steam in the jacket should be at all tunes as 
high as the very highest steam employed in the cylinder; in 
fact, it has often been pioposed in laige engines to jacket the 
cylinders with ste«im fiom an especial boiler kept at a higliei 
pressure If these facts were boine in mind, we should see no 
more attempts at aboitive jacketing, bj suriounding the cylindei 
with steam upon the engine side of the throttle-valve, that is, 
with steam attenuated by wiie-drawing below the boiler pressuie, 
nor with the exhaust steam from the engine, nor if the veuy 
powerful effect of cooling-surface weie borne in mind, and the 
fact that the temperature of steam must vaiy with its pressure, 
should we see instances in portable engines oi w aste stcain-pipes 
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carried from the cylinder when situated at the fiie-box end to^^ aids 
the chimney via the interior of the bairel of the boiler, thus 
putting into the very atmosphere of 100 lbs. steam which is to 
woik the engine a 2-inch or 2-J-inch pipe, containing steam at 
2 lbs. above the atmospheie, and a few degrees only abo\e boil¬ 
ing water. 

Brakes —We have one other general remark to make in rela¬ 
tion to the engines that were brought to trial. Two of them 
only—viz., Messrs. Aveling and Porter’s, No. 7001, and Messrs. 
Tuxlord’s 10-hoise-power, No. 2677, were supplied with brakes. 
We are strongly of opinion that no traction-engine is really 
safe without the ability to apply brake power to the very sup¬ 
porting wheels of the engine itself. We are of course aware 
that, so long as the connection between the wheels and the 
engine, be it gearing or chains, is in good order and in gear 
with the driving-wheels, the power to control those wheels 
by rerersiiig the engine is the best of all brakes ; but assume the 
driving-wheels not to be in gear, by inadvertence, as happened 
in oui experience; or assume the teeth to stiip oi the chain to 
break, as happened to another traction-engine at Wolverhampton 
this }ear (although that engine was not among those we tried), 
then it the engine be without a brake it is wholly uncontrollable, 
and may readil) give use to a tatal accident, as, unhappily, it 
<lid in the instance of the engine to which we have last referred. 

TllIAl.S AT J)AHNIIUEST. 

After the dynamometer, the next trial to which the traction- 
engines were to be subjected was that of drawing loads upon 
the “ course,” which lor some weeks had been laid down at 
Ilarnhurst by the engineers of the Society. 

The plan of Barnhurst Farm, Fig. 1, p. 4S1, and the Section 
on p. 562, Fig. 17, show this course:—The figures on the left- 
hand side of the (ourse indicate the gradients. With the 
the sign -f- before them they indicate ascending gradients (having 
regard to the diiection in which the engines were travelling), 
and with the sign — before them they indicate descending gra¬ 
dients. The figures on the right hand of the course indicate 
ohains from the starting-point. The whole length of the coiu^e 
was a little over 12 mile—actually 111 chains. It will be seen 
that while the main part of the course was over field surface, a 
portion of it was over farm road, and a poition of it over a turn¬ 
pike or palish road. On the afternoon of Saturday, the 1st of 
July, the engines were sent up to Barnhurst, for the purpose 
oi taking a preliminary run round the course, in order that the 
exhibitors might be accustomed to it, and might know its quali- 
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ties and difficulties. The afternoon was fine, and there had not 
been any severe rain for a few days befiore the Saturday. 

The engines that started were Ransomes, Sims, and Head’s, 
8-Horse-power Thomson’s pot boiler, with indiarubber t)ies 
(“ Sutherland ”), No. 2149; Aveling and Porter’s 10-Horsc-Power, 
No. 7001; ditto, 6-Horse-power, No. 7002; Burrell’s 8-Horse¬ 
power locomotive. No. 3660; and Burrell’s Thomson’s pot¬ 
boiler, with indiarubber tyres, No. 3661. Unhappily Aveling 
and Porter’s 6-Horsc-power, No. 7003, with internal indiarubber 
tyres, had been taken by the Society to Stafford to assist in the 
work of the ploughing-field, and was not, therefore, at the dis¬ 
position of the Judges for trial at Barnhurst. 

Howard’s engine, as has already been stated, was out of the 
competition, and Tuxford and Sons’ engine, having only just 
completed its brake-trials in the Show-^ard, did not arrive on 
the field in time for the run round. 

The engines did not draw any load aftei them ; the ground was 
in fair, even in good order, and it is, therefore, almost super¬ 
fluous to say that all the engines peiformed well. The journey— 
1 mile 64 chains—was made in times varying from 29 minutes to 
22 minutes in the first run, and, on the occasion of the second 
run, in times varying from 23 minutes to 15J minutes. The 
numbers of the quickest and of the slowest engines are not given, 
as we had told the exhibitois that the run was for ^he mere pur¬ 
pose of enabling them to know the ground thoroughly well, and 
the exhibitors were not led to believe that this run would be 
regarded as a portion of the trial; we therefore think it not fair 
to the exhibitors to state the perfoimances of the engines. It 
may be well to call attention here to the place near the 109th 
chain, marked “ shunt.” Those who laid out the ground thought 
that tlie way in which the traction-engines would deal with their 
ti ains at this point would be by running along the line beyond 
the gate of the field ; that then each engine wOild leave its train, 
and would go round to take the tail of it; but, both in the pre¬ 
liminary run on Saturday and in the final luns which took place 
on Monday, the drivers of the traction-engines dealt with their 
trains as they would ordinarily deal with them—that is, they 
continued their direct course through the gate, and did not 
“shunt.” After this preliminary run, the exhibitors were caned 
upon to inform the Judges what load they wished to draw behind 
them at the trial over the couise to take place on the Monday. 
This communication was to be kept a secret until the time of 
the trial, but there is no harm in divulging it now. 

Lots were drawn for the order in which the engines were to 
run, and they came out as indicated in the following Table:— 
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5 
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8 
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1 
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7 

Tuxford 
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7i 1 

1 -withdrew 
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3()bl 

8 

10 

1 

ditto. 

Aveling and Poi tc i 

7001 

10 

2oy 

1 
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The loads dedal ed aie placed against the engine of each 
exhibitor in the above Table. The exhibitois all reserved to 
themselves the power of altering their load in the event of wet; 
and in the same Table theie is a column showing the load for 
which they eventually declared on the Monday. The Sus|day 
had been a day of almost unceasing heavy lain, so that, on the 
airival at the tiial-fleld on Monday morning, the ground was 
found to be thoroughly sodden, and on the Monday itseli, and 
especially during part of the trial of Ransoines, Sims, and Head’s 
pot-boiler and indiarubber-t>re engine, No. 2141), there were 
heav^ storms of lain. Looking at the state of the ground, the 
exhibitois on Monday morning detlaied to leduce theii loads 
down to the weights stated in the Table. It will be seen that two 
engines, namely, Messis. Tuxford and Sons, No. 390, and Mr, 
Charles Bun ell’s Thomson Pot Boilci, No. 3616, did not start. 

Mr. Barfoid, of Amies and Baiford, eaily in the day, said that 
he was not concerned with Messis. Tuxford’s engine, exiept as 
an implement to diive his ploughing gear, that he had no efficient 
driver or stoker, and that (to use his own words) he was (juite 
prepaied to put up with any amount of indignity he might icceive, 
but he reallj could not undcitake to run the engine round the 
course; moieover, he wanted the engine at Staffoid to diive his 
ploughing machinery there. Mr. Buiiell at the outset of Monday 
moining intended to run his pot boiler with indiarubber tj^res 
over the couise; but when he saw the fate that befell Messis. 
llansomcs, Sims, and Head’s pot-boiler and indiarubber-t^ie 
engine, he determined not to run his engine, as he said he had 
no reason to expect that his engine could do any better than 
Messrs. Ransome’s, and it was manifestly idle foi such engines 
to compete, the soil being in the condition in which it was. 

AveUnq and Portcr^s i^-JJorse-power Engine —The fust cii£;me that wont 
lound was Messiis. Avtlmg and Poitcr’sC-horse-powci, No. 70UJ This engine 
wtighed at the time she staitcd on the course, including v\ater and coals, 
about 5 tons 4i cw ts. 
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Steam was got up to the full T\orkmg pressure of 122 lbs, and then the fiie 
was raked out of the grate, 11 cwt of coals was issuid to the engine, and 
(> IbM of wood, the fiie wis rc lit, and m 5i minutes the steam ^^as up to 
120 lbs Ihe engine was started at 2h 27m 30s , the load belunl the engine 
was one waggon, wtighmg, iiKluding its own weight and that f the pig non 
with which It was lieighted, 5^ tons The engine was filed and steeied by 
one boy 

Piddles were bolted on to the whtcls Duimg tlie inn the speed vaiicd 
from 1(>0 revoluti ms np-hill to 210 on moie t ivourabk \ aits ol tlie ic id 

At 2h 43m the fiim road was i cached (at G 3 chains on the sketch) J heio 
was a stoppage here of thiec minutes to take ofi the paddles ^Ihe cn^ii e 
then ran without inv paddles to tlu gate (ii the high load (it 97 chains) 
Heie theie i/is a hfticulty in getting the waggon out ol the held, and the 
engine had to lun ihead along the load, and to use a length of ehiiii between 
it and the wi«,^on At 2h ^)9m thi so-called shunt w is leaclicd A stoppage 
igiin took ])1 ic( 1 11 ut on the paddles aiul to attich a chain At 3h 3m the 
engine was staittd, and got dovMi into the hollow named by the e\hibitors 
“Laston’s Hollow ’ (at chiin 112) tin re a kii^ii chiiii was put on Iho 
engine le stalled it 3h 7m , pulling its track out of the hollow, and going on to 
the 107th eliaiii, wheic the entrance to tin li t fiel I is ihis was a bad bit 
a short stoj pa^( t )ok [ lace theu,but it was k ly shoit, as the (n»,ine le started 
at 3h 9m ihe engine then went till h 12m , when it cnteic 1 i 1 id piece 
of ground in the last fi( Id , there again the eh iin was ] ut on, and at 3h 17m. 
the end of the course was reached, making i total ot filty tne minutes thirty 
seconds On the inival ol the engine the coal iimaming in the fire-box 
was caiefiilly extracted, along with the ashes in the ash pan, and was put into 
a closed non box piovukd foi the pm pose Hu cjals censumed were 15 >lbs , 
minus the weight of coals ind ashes wei_,hed hack, to>,ethci 2b lbs , leaiing, 
if these be treated as ol hilf the value of coils, 140 lbs Ihe watei con¬ 
sumed was 114 ^allons, being at tlie i ite of b 14 11 s if wa+^i consumed jici 
jjound ot eoil No doult part of this iijiiient excess ol vayoiative duty 
ovei and abme tint which was obtained during the tiial on the brake was 
due to piiming 

2 ansomcSjiji7 rmd Jhnl s 8-/To? se jmv r — The next online which started 
was Pinsomcs, Sims, and Head’s 1 ot I3oilei, with indiirubbci tyies. No 2149, 
8 Inrse-powcr Ihe engine it staitmg weighed ihout 10 tons bi cwts , this 
included 2^ cwts ot coals and 255 gallons ot water out of the 375 the tink 
holds when lull, of this weight about 7 tons 9 cwts was upon the dii^ing- 
whfils, and 2 tons 17i cwts upon the steeimg-wheel Ihe file wasiaked out 
as m the c ise ot tlu other engine, and was re-lit from the 24 cwts ot coals abo^e 
mentioned and 8 Ihs ot ivood At eir,ht minutes aftei the ie-li„hting the 
engine was staited in slow geai, with steam at 137 lbs , planks had been pre¬ 
viously placed under the wheels At about 100 yards anothei plank was put 
under By this time the spaces between the steel shoes round about the 
indi iruhhei were filled up with dirt, ind the wheels rin round on the plank 
and could not stait the lo/id At 3h 13ra the engine was uncoupled from the 
load—a chain was used, hut the snatch ol the engine broke rt At this time 
the wheel frime was i evolving slowly within side the mdiarubber t^re At 
3h 19m a stait was eflected from the 18th chain, being the entranceDf the 
second field At 3h 22m , while going down lull at the 19th chain, and upon 
a gradient of 1 in 44, the eupne came into a soapy place and stopped, an effort 
Avas made to back the engine, but unraccessfully, os the mdiarubber tyres 
slipped round inside the steel shoes, the ground was then dug out behind the 
wheels, iilanks were introduced, and at 3h 35m the engine was backed At 
3h 38m it was re-started and put in fast gear 1 he reason given by Mr Head, 
who was steering, was that in slow geai, owing to the engine’s running so 
much more quickly, the boilei was liable to pummg. There was then a good 
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run loiind the faim as fai as on to the load. At 3h. 46in., and at the 108th 
chain, water brought by one of Fowler's water-carts was taken m. At this 
time the water in the tank was about 1 inch below its glass, and it was filled 
up to inches above the glass. Re-started at 3h. 59m., in slow gear; got 
into the field, but on gomg down hill into Easton’s Hollow the water lay upon 
the ground, and the wheels slipped round on the giound, but the wheel did 
not on this occasion appear to slip within the rubber. Ashes were then put 
under the wheels, but the engme could not start, and screw-jacks had to be 
used; one wheel only was jacked up; the ground was dug out in front of 
the other, and wood was put undei These ojierations occupied 11 minutes, 
although there was plenty of assistance, foi m addition to Mr Head and the 
fireman, tlicre were three labouieis and one or two amateurs. A distinguished 
member of the House of Peers, noted for the interest he takes in mechanical 
matters, worked as haidas any man upon the ground, although suffering from 
a dislocated collai bone, which confined one arm in a sling 

At 4h 21m. the engme started to climb, but without its load, the sides of 
Easton’s Hollow, it got part of the 'way up when the wheels “ whizzed ’ lound 
upon the mire, more planks weie put under, and then the engine moved a 
short distance until the whole slipped off the plank sideways. On this 
occasion particular note was taken, and it was found that the steel shoes were 
levolving upon the eaith, and that the mdiarubbci was revolving within the 
steel shoes, but it could not be ascertained whether the wheel was reviving 
inside the mdiarubber. A violent thunderstorm was going on at the time, and 
the wheel was working in a soft clay wash that, unhapjuly for the engine, made 
a lubricant with which the wheel was completely deluged. By dint of haid 
work the engine came out of the hole, leaving the waggon beliind it. To add 
to the tiouble, as soon as the engine had got upon comjiaratively dry ground, 
the cover of the delivery valve of the feed-jium]) started its ]oint, so as to blow 
very badly. The engine had to bo thrown out of goal with the wheels, and 
at 4h. 30m. it was staited to pump up ^the boiler At 4h. 38m , the water 
being pumped up, a ie-start w<is about to be made, but was delayed for a short 
tune to allow Burrell’s locomotive to pass. At 4h. 54m., this having been 
effected, the engme again wqnt to woik. At 5h. 3m an attempt was made to 
pull the waggon out of the hole, this was done by means of a wiio rope , but 
although the engine was on a level it could not pull the waggon, as the wheels 
slipped upon the ground, and the mdiarubber slipped within the steel, and 
the ^me of the wheel slipped slowly within the mdiarubber. At 5h. 10m. 
(Mr. Head havmg determined to leave the waggon behind), the engine went 
on to the gap m the hedge between the 117th and 118th cliains, winch, as 
before stat^, was a difficult piece of ground, and the engine found it so, for 
it could not surmount it, and screw-jacks had again to bo resorted to. At 
5h. 12m. it became necessary to send for more coals; li cwt. was received at 
5h. 26m. At 5h 32m the screw-jackmg was completed, planks and ashes 
were put under, and the engme was got through the gap, and was jiiit into fast 
gear. At the 125th chain it stop^xid again, the wheel slipping very much, 
and the slow gear was put on At 5h. 42m. the screw-jacks wcio again sent 
for, and the judge who was in charge, ha'vmg other matters, to attend loft 
the engine. While attending to other duties, he saw that at Gh 40m. the 
engine had re-started, but at 6h. 42m., at about the 139th chain, the engme 
was stuck again. This was the last tliat the wntei saw of it, but one of the 
assistant engineers reported that at 7h. 40m. it had agam staited, and, avoid¬ 
ing the bad piece of ground between the 140th chain and the lane, cut off a 
corner, got into the lane at 7h. 17m., and steamed down the lane. 

It was felt that the trial was so entirely a failure that no useful result could 
have been arnved at from registering the consumption of coals and water, and 
they were not therefore recoded. We have mven our rejxirt of the perform¬ 
ance of this engine at Bamhuist m such detail that comment is almost 
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Tinnecessary; those reraaiks, however, which we have to make, we thmk it will 
ho better to defer until we come to speak of the tnal with this engine on the 
liigh road on the following Saturday. 

BurrelVs S~Iforse~powL7 Locomotive, —The next engine that went lonnd 
was Burrell’s 8-horsc-power locomotive, No. 3660. The weight of this engine, 
on starting with 160 gallons of watei in the tank and 3 cwts. of coal, was about 
9 tons. The fire having been cleared out was re-lit from the above-mentioned 
coals and 8 lbs. of woc3, and the engine started at 4h. Cm p.m:. ; the load 
diawn behind it was, including the weight of the waggon and the freight, 7 tons. 
'J’hc consumption ot coal was 167 lbs., or, if 20 lbs. of fire and ashes be 
allowed as half the value of coal, 157 lbs. The water consumed was 124 
gallons, or equal to 7 9 lbs. of water to 1 lb. of coal. The time doing the 
lun was 1 hour 2 minutes. 

Messrs. Amies and Ikiiford having withdiawn Tnxford and Sons’ engine, 
the next that should have started was Bun ell’s Thomson’s Pot Boiler, with 
indiarubbei tyics. No. 3061; but Mr. Burrell, having seen the troubles into 
which the indiarubbor tyres (No. 2149) had fallen, deteimined, as already 
stated (and we think wisely determined), not to attempt to lun his india- 
rubber-tyied engine over the course. 

Aveltng and Porto's Ky-ITorse-power .—^Thc last engine which started on 
this occasion was Avcling .ind Poitci’s 10-hors(-j)owci engine. No. 7001. 

The weight of the engine, w ith 5 cwts ol coal and the tank full of water, 
was alKiut 12 tons, of which 3i tons wcie on the steering-wheels, and 84 tons 
u}X)n the diiving-wheels. Mr. Aveling declaied to draw behind him two 
waggons, the leading one weighing, including its height, 4 tons, and the hinder 
weighing, including its freight, 6 tons, or 10 tons gioss. 

The fire having been lakcd out was re-lit with 10 lbs. of wood, and fiom 
the 5 cwts. ol coals, and in six minutes was ready foi the start, with steam 
at 127 lbs the engine being managed by a steersman and a boy as fireman. 

Started at 6I1. 42m. At 6h. 43m. stopped to throw out h^lf a ton weight 
from each of tlie waggons, making the gross load drawn 9 tons instead of 10. 
lle-staited at Oh. 46m. with 130 lbs. of steam and the least expansion, lire 
wheels were fitted with paddles and spikes. At 6h. 49m. the engine was making 
216 1 evolutions, the steam was 120 lbs. On going down the slope at about 
the 22nd or 23rd chain, the engine made 280 revolutions. At Oh 53m. the 
33id chain was reached. At this time a good deal of steam was blowing ofl 
at the safety-valve. At 6.56, while running alongside the channel that con¬ 
veys the sewage from Wolverhampton to Bamhurst, say at about the 40th 
chain, the steei sman very nearly imt the engine into that channel; stopped 
about the fourth of a minute to rectify this. At Oh. 58m came to the turn 
and gate (at the 58th chain), unshackled here, and put on about 9 feet of 
chain; backed and doubled the chain; then stopped and put the cliam round 
the foie axle of the front waggon, and pulled through, ]ust shaving clear of the 
gate ]X)St. Started off at 7h, Im. 30s. At 7h. 2m. 30s. amved at the load 
close by the Bamhurst, say at the 62nd chain. Stopped, and took off the 
jmddles and spikes; 5 men, mcludmg bystanders, worked upon this. At 
7h. 7m. 45s. they were all off, and the engine re-started. Steam at 125 lbs.; 
went well over the grass until about 7h. I4m., and near the 88th chain, v ^ cn 
the wheel slipped, stopped, and put spikes on at 7h. 15m., with as many 
spikes on as could be inserted without sendmg the engine a little ahead during 
the fastening; but at 7h. 10m. stopiied to put in the rest of the spikes; 
started at 7h. 16m. 45s. At 7h. 18m. 16s. arriv^ at the road at the 97th chain. 
Stopped to take the spikes off. Four men at work upon this. Re-started at 
7h. 19m. 45s., and went up the road on an ascending gradient, varying, as 
will be seen, from 1 in 19 to 1 m 80, at 270 revolutions of the engine. At 
7ii. 22m. 30s. reached the 108th chain, and stopped to put the paddles on. 
At 7h. 31m. finished this; and at 7h. 32m. start^, drawing the waggon by a 
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chain. At 7h, 32m. got into Faston’s Hollow; the chain broke and the engine 
went up, leaving the waggons behind. At 7h. 34m. came back, and 7h. 36m., by 
50 feet of chain, got waggons ncail> out, stopped, and came back, shortened 
chain, and ic-staited 7h 37m. 45s. At the 117th chain, that is, at the gap, 
passed full chaige through the gap m the hedge, and ariived at the end ot 
the couise at 7h. 47m, being 1 houi 5 minutes fiom the hist stait, or 1 
hour 1 minute fiom the time when, the 1 ton having been tin own out, the 
real stait was tfleeted. The coals useel were 233 lbs , less fire and ashes 25 
lbs, if taken is equal to half coal, equals 220i lbs 'ihe water consumed was 
217 gallons, being equal to 9 84 lbs of watei per lb. ot eoal Although thcro 
were only oecasional indications of laiming, it is ckai that tins excess of 
apparent e\ HKiiation, ovei the evapoiation when tiled ui)on the brake, was 
due to priming, loi it is quite ceitain that tlu file was not being woiktd witli 
more economical lesults. At a very eaily period of the lun two teeth bioko 
out of one of the wheels of the jack-in-the-l)ox, but, as has been befoie ex¬ 
plained, the wheels of the jack-m-the»lx)\, excejit on tinning curves, do not 
act as oidinaiy geaimg, but is meic diivcis. It w is owing to this that the 
engine was enabled to go round the eourse. 

Just be (ore icaching homo, namely, at about the 141st chain, two moio 
teeth broke out, but the comae was com])leted without accident We felt tins 
bieakage was a serious matter, and one to be carefully weighed before deter¬ 
mined how far it ought to affect our award We believe wc have alrcauy said, 
that the whole of the gearing ot this engine, with the excej tion e>f these wheels, 
was made ot malic iblc cast iron Piioi to this accident t iking p*ace, namelj, 
xvlule the? engine was being tiled on the brake, Mi Avelmg h lel reported to us 
tbit he intended to su])ply such wlittlb to the lack-m-tlic-box motion, and 
the only reason why he haei been compelled to allow it to come to the jard 
with oidinaiy cast-iron wheels was that he h xd found it imj ossible to get large 
wheels like these leiideied malleable or annealed m time foi the Show While 
deploring this accident, we felt 1h it it w is an iccidcnt, ind that it would have 
lecii a wiong thing to ha\e withheld from Messis Avchng and J’oiUr the 
jmzc they bid so well won by the general excellence of the Article Ao. 7001, 
on account of the failure in a ]mit which wc had been previously warned was, 
as it weic, a substitute for that which would be sujqihed to a customer, and 
which, although it gave way, did not pi event the engine comphting the task 
assigned to it AN e shall lescrve our remarks upon the eajmbilities of tiaction 
of non wheels, as we have those upon the poweis of indiaiiibber, until we hax o 
recounted the trials on the high road. 

Trials on the Stafford High Road 

Lord Vernon, the JTesident of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
is a member of the Select Committee of the House of Loids now considcnng 
the question of locomotion upon common loads , and at the suggestion of Lord 
Kinnaird, wlio is also a member of that committee, Loid Vernon and the 
Stewards dcteimined to aflfoid the Judges a furtlicr opportunity of testing 
the CtipabihtRs of traction-engines by a run of eonsidciablc length upon a 
high road. Instructions were accordingly given to the exhibitors, and on 
Thursday the 0th of July live locomotives staited fiom the Show-yard at 
Wolvcihampton to make the journey to Staflord, a distance of 10 miles, m 
the following order:— 

No 

Ransomes, Sims, and Head’s 8-horse-iK)w er Engine 


“Sutherland” .. ... .... .. 2140 

Avelmg’s lO-horse-power Locomotive .. 7001 

A\ eling’s 6-horse-power Locomotive . 7002 

Bunelis 8-horse-power Locomotuo .. . 3000 

Burrell’s 8-horsc-power Pot Boiler .. . . 3001 
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The Ransomcs, Sims, and Head 8-horae-power engine “ Sutheiland,” with 
Thomson’s mdiainhhti tyres and pot boiler, lelt the Show-3ard Oh. 20m, 
diawing 12 tons behind it, made up ot a waggon with its load, a 
thicshing-machine, and a portable engine. Its own weight, with 300 gilloiib 
of water m the tank, and with 16 cwts of coal, was about lOJ tons 

This engine ailived at Staflord at 9h. 4&m., making the tmie occupied in 
the loiuney, ineluding all stoiipages, 4 houis 28 minutes 

During the ]ouinty Iheie was a stoppige of 18 minuhs, to take in from the 
canal 2b0 gallons ol watei, 5 minutes loi the men to get breakfast; 2 minutes 
to allow a hoise to pass, and 4 minutes to tighten the cylinder cover, making 
in all 29 minutes, so that the total tune undei weigh was 4 hours. The &]>eed, 
theiefore, was 4 miles per hour The coals consumed weie 6 cwt. 1 qr 20 lbs ; 
the watei 395 gallons, giving 5 48 ]iounds of water evaporated for a jiound ot 
coal, showing th it there must have been veiy little priming during the jourmy. 
9lie ashes weie diojiped twice from the ash-pan during the run. IJiey could 
not theretore be weighed baek to go in reduction ot the quantity of coals. 

The aveiage piessuie ot steam thioughout the luii was 121 lbs. ’Hie per¬ 
formances ot the engine, as regards manageability, weie eveiythmg that could 
be desiied. Taking the useful load diawn ot 12 tons, and the distaneo iiin 10 
miles, the consuin])lioii of eoal was 3 75 lbs ]x-i ton xier mile, and ot water 2 05 
gillons pci ton ]>( i mik 

Aveliiig’s 10-hois(-power engine, No 7001, left the Show-y,iid at 6h 25m. 
A M Its weight, with 12 cwts ot eoal and the tank full, contaimiig 217 
gallons, was aliout 121 tons. It diew behind it 15 tons, com^iosed ot a waggon 
and load, of a ])oitable engine, and of a thieshing-inachine. It iilived at 
btaltord at lOh 68m , making the time ot the journey 5 hours 33 minutes. On 
one occasion the engine liad to be uncoupled fiom the load, and a chain to be 
used to xmll the load ovei a soft idaee in the road. The delays weie, that the 
feed-pump wIS stopped foi a shoit time (sujiixised by a piece ot waste), and 
that watei wis taken m at two plaees 

The qu mtitj of water used was 400 gallons, equal to 6 81 lOs. of watei per 
lb. ot eoil Hie coal used was G cwts. 12 lbs, but there were 79 lbs. of 
ashes and uncoiisumed file. As this, howevei, could not be asceitamed in tho 
ease of ill the eii.,mes, the Judges, foi the piirx)0&c& ot eompaiison, record the* 
ditleieuee between the coals taken in the bunkeis and the coals weighed luck 

9 lie sjieeel ajipeais to ha\c bee n 3J mile s jier hour when unelei way The eoals 
lier ton X)ci mile ot useful load diawn was 2*85 lbs The watei consumed ^ler 
ton iiei nnh of useful load diawn was J 94 gallons 

Avcliiig and Poite r’s 0-hoi sc-power. No 7002, lelt the Show-yaid at 5h. 29m. 
A M Ihe weight ot tlie engine, w ith tank full, cont lining 105 gallons, ami w itn 

10 ewts ol eoal, was about 5i tons The load diawn was 9 tons, consisting ot 
a waggeiu with its load, and one xioi table engine. The time occujned in reach¬ 
ing Statioid w<is 5 hours 13 minutes, including stoppages Ihe coals used 
w«ie 4 cwts, without allowing foi the aslies weighed back, amounting to 
1 qr 19 lbs. 

Buiiell’s S-hoise-power locomoti\e engine, No 3660, left the yard at 
7h. 31m. The weight of the engine, with Unk lull, cont lining 150 gallons, and 
with 11 cwts of coal was 9 tons It diew behind it a load of 12 tons, iia l^ 
a waggon, a portable engine, and an ordinary waggon oi lony It airived at 
Stafford in 0 hours 2b minutis. Ihc btox»i^iges were three times, to take in 
water. The coals consumed weie 5 ewts. 4 lbs. The ashes were not lecorded. 
Taking the useful load diawn, the consumption was 2 99 lbs. of coal per ton 
pel mile. 

Bun ell's 8-hoi se-ix)wei pot boiler, with mdianibber tjrcs, No. 3661, left the 
8how-yaid at Wolverhampton at 5h. 46m. A m. '1 he weight of the engine, wilh 
lull tank of 250 gallons, and 11 cwts. ot coals, was about 8 tons 17 cwts. The 
VOL. YII.—S. S. 2 P 
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weight drawn was 12 tons, composed of one waggon with its load and one lorry 
with its load Iho engine reached btafiord m 7 hours 11 minutes, but this 
rcquiies explanation, as so fai iiom this engine being the slowest of the lot, it 
was, when travelling, one of the very quickest, as is shown by the fact that at 
about the fifth mile it came up to Aveling and Porters lO-horse-powcrengme, 
which had stirted 21 minutes bcfoie it, although in these 5 miles there was a 
stoppage to leilaee some of the pigs which had fallen off the lony, and also to 
Bceuic the ash pan, which had become loose At the first stopping-place theie 
was a delay of 9 minutes to allow for Avelmg’s wateiing, then water was taken 
111 by this Burrell engine, which consumed 13 minutes Ihere was then a 
stoppage of 17 mmiites to allow the men to bieakfast Shortly after this a bad 
place in the load was jiassed, and the engine took its load over it without any 
dilhciiltj, and without having to resoit to the use of a chain Between the 
eighth and seventh mile iiom Staffoid the distanec was done in B minutes, beii g 
at th( latc of 7i miles an houi, but the result of this speed was that a beaiin^ 
got hot, and it became neeessary to stoj the engine to oil, 5 minutes weie 
consumed iii this Ihe engine then stopjeel at Penkridge to takt in a second 
quantity of water In this operation, owing to the engme being uncoupled from 
its load and e,oing away to a wateimg-pUeediflerent horn tint made use of b> 
some of the other engines, 45 nimiitcs weie consumed At llh 30m , when 
within one mile of Stifloid, a linch pm eaine out of the common-rwul lony 
which farmed jart of the loid of this engine ihe wheel cime off, and 1 > 
minutes were oecupied in e n lca\ ouimg to lectify the mattci Q he resull, how 
ever, was th it the lorry hal to lx left 1 ehmd Ihi-) took 4 tons fum the loiel 
of the engine, leaving 8 for it to eliiw into Stafloid At llh "Om a waggon 
was t vssed, which the wi^gmcr lul biekcd into a ditch m his desire to get out 
of the way ot the piece ding engine A sto} | age took place te assist m getting 
him out of the elitch , 33 minutes weie < cciq led m this A little watei was 
taken in 1 he stoppa>,es t i^cthei amounte 1 to 2 hours 15 minutes, making the 
actual runnmp,-time 4 Louis >7 minutes Ihc eoals consumed weie b cwts 
1 qr 22 II s , the ashes weie shaken outiq on the n id, so tint theic were none 
taken haek 1 his is a \ e i v 1 iige consumx tieii of coil No douht i gre at de al 
of it wis due ti what w Is heing burned while the engine was m t ruimm^ 
It is impossible to m ike an leciu ite allow mco for this, and thcrefoie the 
economie duly of this en_,inc njoii the tnil at Stafford cannot he asccitamed 
The watci consumed was 579 ^allms, hdu^ 612 lbs of water evaioiahd loi 
1 lb ot eoil Ihe oidmary woikmg } lessuie during the run was fiom 120 lbs 
to 160 11 s , hut on two or three occa'^ions the steam fell, and the engine was 
stopiicd for a minute or two until the pussure of 130 lbs was ohtaiiud 

in addition to the five engines, the piope^ty of exhibitors, which madt this 
journey to Stafiird there was another Ihomson 611 ^, 1110 , manufoetuicd by 
Messrs llansomes, Sims, and Held, which yierfoimed the journey lliis wis 
the “ Chenab, * an engine vciy similar to the “ Sutherl ind ’ os a whole, but 
dififcimg 111 ceitiin respects Ihc engims, not having to diive a hand-wheel 
for faim luiiposes, are placed ithwait the machine, thus dis^x^nsing with the 
bevel gear The h admg whee 1 w as j rovided w ith a pair of elliptic stei 1 spiings, 
and the driving-wheels weie f> feet 11 inches in diametei 9 his en^mo towed 
behind it an omnibus of a veiy unusual appearance, it was carmd on a single 
pair of mdiaruhbei-tyied wheels jilaced m the centic Its horizontal xiosition 
was preserved by means ot a long neck, containing at its outer end a nut, 
tliroUph which iiassed the vertical dratt-pm of “Chenah” Ihis jiin was a 
«crcw, and ly tuimng it the nut could be raised or lowcicd, so os to level the 
omnibus Ihe neck or draw bar of the omnibus was elistic Not only 
was there accommodition within the omnibus for passengers, but on its loot, 
and luotected by a canopy, there were four rows of seats, also for passengtis 
The sensation afforded by riding in the omnibus, although very peculiai, was 
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Sby no means implcasant lliis engine, with its omnibus, is one of foui 
which the Post-office authorities m India intend to employ to lun on the 
high road between Chelum and Pawl Ihndoe. Tho “ Chenab ” w'ls in charge 
of Licuh nant Crompton, who very kindly put it at the disposal of the 
Judges to accompany tho competition engines on the run to btiffoid As 
much as 8 miles an hour w as'iceomplishcd by “Chenab ’* on jiarts of the road , 
but it was sufieimg the whole time fiom a deficiency in steam 

On the anival of all the engines at Staflfoid they drew iij) in tlie station- 
yard, wheie later iii the day they were ins]^)ected by tho Picsident of tho 
bociety, by many Membeis of the Council, and by some Members of tho Select 
Committee of the Ilouse of Loids on Common Road Locomotion. 

borne of the engines tint liad steam up wcie worked to show then powers 
of staitmg, stoppmg, and tuimng, and the results weie very satis! ictoiy. 

Tl ITFMIALT HiIL 1 RIALS. 

It will be remembered tint Messrs Rmsimes, Sims, and Hiad, under tluir 
entry No 2150, had e\hihited foi competition in CUssXVII the “ Sutheiland ’ 
cn_,iiic, with non wheels We felt that this altoided an oppoitiimty for testing 
the meiits of iron as i_,amst indnriibbei, which might not be met with again, 
and we weie thus most anxious to tr> aitich No 2150 
lo have gone thiou_,h the full ])iogi imiiK it would have Ix'cn necessary to 
take this tn„ine to Biiiihuist to run hei ovei the funi ground with her iron 
wheels, but the cxhibitois wrote to the Judges, sxjmg that, xs those wheels 
were not prxvi led with suitable pxddles to eualle them to cope with the state 
of the ground at Pirnhiiist, they desned the iiigme mi^ht be withdi iwn fiom 
that part of thi eomj)ctition We readily fell in with this \iew, beexust we 
are cert im that hid non wheels of the smill eliametcr of 5 feet, and without 
extremely well-devised paddle 'i, been tned upon tho Bainhurst ground, the tiial 
could only liavociiehd m disapi ointment With resiiect to the highroad, how- 
cvci, the in ittcr was v €iy diOeient, ind m oidei to test tlic ce j arativeincuts 
of mehaiubber and non, we, on S vtuid iv the Btli of July, diiected the “ buther- 
land” to be tiken to a point on the road fiom Wolverhampton to bhrewsbuiy, 
about 2i miles fiom AVolveihimptou, whcic tho en^inceis of the bociety had 
selected a jiKce of the lend near lettenhall, about 2000 feet in len dh, staitmg 
fiom and ending en a level, hut being a eeiitmuous lull fiom the beginning to 
the end of the luii, vaiyiiig in grxiheut fiemi 1 m 35 as a minimum to 1 in lb 
as a maximum ^Jhe sketch of the load. Pig IS, p, 572, will show precisely 
wheie tlie dilfeient giacheiits commeneed ind ended Uhe “Sutherland” diew 
behind it 2() tons,made uiiof thiee waggons xndone poitable engine Its own 
weight w IS about 10 tons, making 3G tons in ill With this load the “ Suther¬ 
land’ went up the lull, 1900 feet in length, and of the various gradients men¬ 
tioned, in 10 minutes 27 seconds, the steam was at 145 lbs , the engine wasmslow 
gexr ind in the leist expulsion, but the steam-v live was only about half open. 
Iho aveiage speed, it vmII be seen, was 2 11 miles per hoiii 11 e engine was 
])crfectly siiceesslul m t iking up this load 1 here w is not the slightest difficulty 
or hitch of any kind oi deseiiption We then determined upon putting a gi eater 
load on the “ butherl i id ’ Av cling and Poiter’s lO-horse-powcr engine w as or 
the spot with stexm up, and by the kindness of Mr AveJing we were enaoied 
to make use of this engine, not as i moloi, but n x load to be drxwn Adding 
it to the tiain, biou^ht up the load behind the “ Sutheiland” to 38 tons, or 
including its own weight, to 48 tons This was le-stirtcd fiom the bottom of 
the hill with steam at 15G lbs with the lowest expansion, and with the steam- 
valve half oi)cn Up to the 400 feet mark upon a gradient of 1 in 35 tho 
engine just drew the loxd, but about 450 feet the wheel began to slip, by the 
si "^s lound about the indiarublicr tire slipping on the road Stoppcl to take 
out of the tram a portable engine, w eighmg 5 tons, leaving 33 tons of tiain load, 
or 43 tons of total load, to be taken on. At the 500 feet the wheels weie just 
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holding, but were mncb inclined 
to slip. The “ Sutheiland,” 
howevei, succeeded m gottiiig 
up the 1 in 20, but not without a 
good deal of slipping When the 
1 in 18 was reached it was clear 
that this load had laiily o\vx~ 
powei c d the mdianibboi. The 
weight upon the driving-wheels 
of the “ Siithciland” was 71 
tons, tlie giobs load 43 tons, the 
inchnation 1 in 20, making, 
thcicfoie, 2 15 Urns as the t fleet 
of giaMty m diawing back the 
tiaiii: to this must added 
the tractive foice icqiiircd to 
mov e 43 tons ujion a lev cl. Wc 
bad no means of asceilaming 
this, as v\e wore not piovided 
with tiaction d}iunometci8 of 
suflicicnt ]H)\\(r, bnt>ofoning 
to Gen 01 al Menu s (xtieriments, 
and taking, as a lair mean ap- 
]>licable to the cneiiinstances 
of the CISC, l-35tli IS the tiac- 
tive loice HC|ii]icd, then there 
must be ulded 1 23 ton, making 
3 38 tons as the total ti active 
foice cxeitid by the mdiauib- 
ber wluels, the weight upon 
them having been 7i tons, as 
befoie stated, so that tlu latio 
of liiction of the steel*shocd in- 
diaiiibbei-tyicd wheels apjieais 
to be *4'), the load being t.d.eii 
as unity, oi very close u])on one- 
half of the insistant weight 
The “ Sutheiland” was then 
set to change its wheels loi tlie 
non wheels ol aiticle 2150 
While this was luing done, 
AvclingMO-hoise powei engine 
being on the ground, it was 
thought a good oiipoituiiity to 
test the tiactive foice of that 
engine. Its wheels, as has been 
alieady stated, have cast-iron 
rims, convex, hut with asoitol 
cellulai jiattein on tli< m ; then 
diamctci is G feet and then 
width 1 foot G inches, of which, 
however, only the central por¬ 
tion boie ui»on the load, which 
was in good hard older. The 
load with which the engine 
started was, m waggons, &c, 
behind it, 2G tons, its own 
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weiplit, 12 tons , to^^etLci, 38 tons, steam, 120 lbs When the 500 feet mark was 
rt iclud the wheels were slipian^ badly, but weu just diiviii", at 850 Icet the 
slipinn^ was excessive, the time occupied?omg between 600 and 800 ftet was 
1 iniji 28 see 1 he steam had 1 illen fiom 120 lbs , at which it stilted, to 100 lbs 
After the 1000 feet mark was j)issed the wheels slipped very much, but they 
(hove, ind at about 13 >0 feet, as the wheels got moie jxilished, the engine was 
bi ought all but to i stand by the wheels blijijung At about 1400 feet there 
w as ^re it slipping (c als and ashes wen put undei the wheels, and m that way 
the 10001( (. t WTs u ichcd H( le tht ^irogiess w is brought to an end, the wheels 
going mind with ^le it vioh nee Ileie also was exhibited the disadvantage 
of tile jack in-the 1 ) 0 \, foi as socii as one whed had turned a place for itself 
upon the loid, so that it becime more c isy to diive than the other, the wheel 
winch wis less eisy to diivi stood ibs lutely still, iiid owing to the j ick-in- 
tlu box an m»,(ment the whole eneigy of tht tngine wis spent in “ whiz/ing” 
loiind the wheel which was most tisy to diive, tor this a umedy was found m 
putting large stones undtr the easy-going whet I A\e havt already said that, 
m oui opinion, the mil tis ol loeomotivts f( i ttinmtn loitls shtiilti turn their 
ittditioii tc dtvisin a Italy mtins for putting tht ]iek in-the box out of 
action, nothing enn It bettti thii its peiformintt iiiidti circiimstanees of an 
eisy loid iiul i fin ital I he jowti tint it -,ive& t tin n, without disconnect¬ 
ing iithd dii\in_,-whecl, wis well si own m the cxhil iti ii which took jdace at 
St iff )id in lilt stitKii ^ aid It is tint that tlu “ C Ik n ib tmiicd with gieat 
Itadiiitss, ai d in i veij sin ill ciicle, but to enable it to do so, it w is nceessaryilto 
thiow the diiving ge ii out ol iction with the whet I ii^on the muei side of the 
ciiele Jhe engines, liowtici, tint wert fitted with tin laek-in Ihe-box 
111 iri^tmerit lequiic 1 no such cut, iiid coiill he made without any illei ition 
whsttvti to tiiin tilths lust 1 tlit out hind and then to tlu other lo levert 
to the tilil At this ] oint (tht 1( 00 leet) the bitaks wen ])ut on the wag_.ons, 
tht tn^ine was iiiitc ipled and sent ahtad, and a eh nn {iiit on to see it ly theoe 
iiitans the loal could be stnkd, but it is without my tilt , as tht wluels 
idiily h] 1 ( I lound uton the i ad at 1( 7 > feet from the Ixittom Iho Judges 
f uiid that b)th wheels weie slipping t )-,ethei vei> metlj, pek m-tht box not 
(|d itmg, but ibis aioso liom i eoltl cliisd ha\mg bttn put m between the 
Itdli the ehisd, h W(vei,coull not be kept in Aftei ilmost supeihiiman 
(\ 111 Ills on tlie 1 lit of Ml Aitling and his assistants by feeding eoils and 
stones iiiid i the wheels, and by the list of chains, the 1900 leet maik was 
i( lehtd m -9 mm )1 see lum the liint of starting at the loot of the hill 
1 he w( uht 111011 the diivmg-whtels ol this en_,m( was 8i t ms, the gioss load 
o8 tt us, ^iviiip, on an meliiK ol 1 in 20,1 9 ton is the usistance due to gravity, 
and (idoptiug the snin ti letitn on a level, aslitloic namely, l-35th) 1 08 ton 
would be the foicc Kquiutl t ii a kvtl, or together 2 98 tons, showing the 
alliLSion ot the wlitel u^on the road to be o5, as again t the 45 of 
tht intliaiiibhei, tht insist int weight being umt’j m Toth eises Although 
the steepest iditnt i isstd 1y this enp,mc was 1 m Is, 1 m 20 has been 
tiken, iinsmuch as the i issiip o\er the 1 m 18 was leallj duo to the use of 
stones and coals, and mitteis ol that kind, and not to tlu fair idhtsion of 
the wheels 

Jiy this time the “ Siitheil ind ’ was fitted with its iron tiruing-wheels, Wi ich 
weie 5 leet m diimetti, 1 It m wide on the 1 ict , whirh wcu louiidiiiff, and 
were |)eitecil> plain Jhe load diawn behind the “Isuthtiland” was 18 tons 
1 cwts , addiUf, its own load, 10 tons, ^aae 28 tons 4 ewts as the gross load. 
Ihe sttini at slaitmg was at 140lbs lo sa\e time, the stait was not made 
fiom the very bottom of the hill, but b} the time the 500 leet maik was 
it idled, the wheels l)e„aii to slip, stouts weie intiotliiced at 590 feet, as 
wheels weio slipping futly From here up to 1450 feet the tiavelling 
was ^ood, fiom 000 to 1300 feet was leaehctl m 5 mmutes and 5 seconds. 
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At 1450 feet slipping again took place, and stones had to he used; at 1500 feet 
cllorts were made by putting sacks undci to get the wheels to bite, but 
such efforts wei e useless. A chain was then attached, but this ^ ould not do. 
It was then detcimined to tike oft the portable engine; with this reduced load 
of 13 tons nett behind the “ Sutherland,” oi 23 tons 4 cwts gross, including its 
weight, a stait was made, but c\en with this load the wheels slipped a good 
deal; however, the summit was icached at last. It may be taken that the limit 
of adhesion of these cast-iron vi heels, with a gross load of 23 tons 4 cwts, was 
reached upon an incline of 1 in 20 the resistance due to giavity would, there¬ 
fore, be 1*17 tons; the resistance due to the traction upon a level 6G; together 
1 83 tons Ihe insistant weight being 7] tons, the latio of adhesion is *244, 
in lieu of the *35, with the cellulai wheels of “ Aveling,” and the *45 with the 
indiarubbcr wheels It must be borne m mind, howevei, in compaimg the 
iron wheel to the “Aveling” witli the iron wheels of the “ Sutheiland,” and 
then with the indiarubbcr wheels, that the “Aveling” wliecls were G feet in 
diameter, while those of the “ Sutheiland” were only 5 feet. 

The road trials appeared to show that, with a load in good 
order as this was (it should have been stated that it appealed to 
be formed of a mixture of flint, iron slag, and a little granite) 
the indiarubbcr tyres have a decided advantage over irbn in 
tractive force; there is no doubt that they have the ad\ antage of 
giving an elastic support to the whole machine. These advan¬ 
tages, however, are obtained at an addition to the first cost, in 
the case of such an engine as the “ Sutherland,” of 250/., or fifty 
per cent, of the cost of the “ Sutherland ” with iron wheels, the 
price of the engine under these circumstances being 500/. 
Assuming the truth of the statements made by the advocates of 
the indiarubbcr tyre, that they may be used for years when pro¬ 
tected with steel bands without appreciable wear, so that the 
cost of maintaining these tyres should not be a very heavy item, 
it nevertheless becomes a question how far their superiority in 
tractive force warrants a purchaser in going to the original greater 
outlay. This is a question which experience alone can authorita¬ 
tively settle; but we are inclined to think that for road traction 
it may be worth the while of the proprietor to go to the expense 
of these tyres. It is, however, a question upon which we cannot, 
in the absence of longer experience, venture to pronounce a 
decided opinion. Our business was to award the prize in 
Class XVII., which was to be given “ for the best agricultural 
locomotive engine applicable to the ordinary requirements of 
farming.” 

We had, therefore, to judge of the meiits of the engines 
when used to replace portable engines, as a mere implement for 
driving farmyard machinery, of their merits when used as loco¬ 
motives upon the high road, and of their merits when used as 
locomotives upon farm roads, or upon the surface of fields where 
there were no roads. 

In this latter respect the indiarubbcr tyies most signally failed 
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at Barnhurst.^ It is true that the weather had been to the very last 
degree unfavourable to the use of these tyres. The question tlien 
arose in our minds, “Is the Bainhurst course a lair one over 
which to put an agricultuial engine; and would such engines be 
in practice required to be used on ground in the condition in 
which the Barnhuist course was ? ” Upon this point we thought 
it light to take the opinion of the practical agricultural Judges of 
.this year, and they told us that a farmer must be able, when his 
root-crops were read^ to be drawn off the field, to take them 
away, no matter in what weathei. This had t() be done in 
autumn, and very commonly in the midst of weather quite as bad 
as that which we have experienced, and with the soil in the 
same condition. Now, looking at the fact that as agricultural 
locomotives become improved, and tome moie and more into use, 
they will icplace to a large extent the horses u 2 )on a farm, and a 
farmer will then find himself at the mercy, as it were, of these 
Ikiachines. Cleaily, other things being equal, the most meiito- 
rious machine, therefore, is one which, under any circumstances 
of weather and of soil, can do its work ; and, in fact, a fine-weather 
machine is practically useless to the farmer. It was upon these 
grounds we felt that the “Sutheiland,” notwithstanding the excel¬ 
lence of its workmanship and the superiority of its tractive force 
upon a high road, was out of competition in Class XVII. We must 
not be supposed, however, to laydown as a doc trine that the mere 
surface of the iron wheels will give adhesive force in soil such as 
that at Barnhurst. Upon pressure and motion being applied to 
the upper part of such a sodden soil, it becomes made into a 
lubricating paste or fluid, which renders adhesion of any surface, 
whether iron or indiarubber, practically impossible. It is in 
this state of things that the iron wheels, by their ability to use 
paddles (say to the number of eight round about a 6-feet wheel), 
have a great advantage, for the paddles cut into the surface, and 
the ground immediately bc^hind the paddle that has just entered 
being compressed by the weight of the wheel upon it, cannot 
escape veiticall>, nor can it readily escape sideways; thus the 
paddle acts upon a block of soil some 3 feet long and the width 
of the wheel, and by pressing against this, it is enabled to find 
that foothold, if the term may be used, or that abutment or point 
(Vappui which mere adhesion upon a surface cairnot under thcoe 
circumstances give. It may be that hereafter there will be exhi¬ 
bited engines provided with indiarubber tyres, and with the 
means of applying paddles when such engines are used upon 
farm land like Barnhurst. When these engines come for com¬ 
petition, we have no doubt the Judges who may then be in ofifice 
will weigh their merits fairly; but there was no such provision 
tnade, nor, indeed, does one see how it could very easily be 
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made upon wheels formed as those of the “ Sutherland ” were 
and thus, when the “ Sutherland ” got upon the slippery, 
treacherous surface at Barnhurst it came to grief in the way 
that has been stated. Whether considered in point of economy 
of fuel as a driver of machinery, or of efficiency for traction upon 
a farm, Mr. Aveling’s 10-horse-power engine. No. 7001, no dhubt 
was far ahead of any of its competitors. We therefore awarded 
to Aveling’s 10-horse-power engine, No. 7001, the priz# of .50/. 
The only point on which it was surpassed was that of its ad¬ 
hesive powers upon a high road; here, no doubt, it was not 
equal to the Thomson system, and we felt that the merits of 
the indiarubber tyres were such as to justify our awarding a 
silver medal to that invention, as we did also to the invention ot 
Ml. William Bridges Adams for his application of indiarubber 
between the internal and external tyres ol the wheels. Wfe 
much legret that the constant use the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England made of this latter engine at Stafloid prevent**! our 
trying its tractive force upon the load. We believe that it would 
have turned out to be veiy high, judging liom the rcpoits made 
to us from Stafford. 

These medals were awarded, with the appiobation of the 
Stewards, as provided for by the rules ol the Society. 

Aveling and Poiter’s G-horse-power, No. 7002, we highly 
commended, and Burrell’s 8-horse-power locomotive. No. 3660, 
which appeared to us to be a very well-devised and well-made 
machine, we commended. 

We believe we have now reported to the best of our ability 
upon the construction of the different engines which cf)mpeted 
in Class XVII., upon the trials to which those* engines weie sub¬ 
jected, and upon the way in which they endured those trials; and 
we have stated the results so lar as regards the prize-list. 

We cannot conclude our Report without expressing our great 
pleasure at witnessing the thorough cordiality existing among all 
the exhibitors. The rivalry and competition weie of the keenest; 
but, keen as they were, they never for one moment caused the 
least departure from the most perfect good humour, nor did they 
in any way give rise to selfishness. Each exhibitoi was most 
ready to do all in his power to help a brother exhibitor and rival 
at a pinch, as we saw upon more than one occasion. Such con¬ 
duct as this on the part of exhibitors most laigely contiibutes to 
the comfort of all concerned, and especially to that of the Judges, 
and enables them to carry out their duties with untroubled 
minds. 

We have to thank all the exhibitors for the ready way in 
which they carried out every direction given by us, and for the* 
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assistance they afToided us; and we trust that the result of the 
recent competition will be, as we in effect know it will be, to 
render the unsuccessful on this occasion most earnest in their 
endeavouis to come to the fiont the next time, while we believe 
those who have succeeded will know that to do so a^ain thej 
must add to then effoits lathci than lest upon the position they 
have alieady attained. 

The Ta^le which lor ms the Appendix to this Repoit require 
little explanation In it ait recorded the puces, leading dimen¬ 
sions, and propoitions of the engines, the obseivatioiis on the 
tiials, and the lesults obtained. 

The avoiages of scveial of the columns are added beneath 
them, and in those in which there aie marked contiasts between 
the lesults obtlined trom the Locomotive, Thomson, and Howaid 
t}pcs of engines n spectiveh, the avenges of each of those tjpes 
aie retoitied at the sides ol the columns. 

(Signed) J' J. I>n\M>M TT. 

Jamfs Las JON 


XXVIll —RepoU of the Judqe^ on the Trials of Hop Machineiy 
and Miscellaneous Aitides at Jf olieihampton. 

1 Ilor ]M VCIITM EV 

AiiiTouGn vfiy hhcial piiztsvvtie offered by the Society for miclimes ind 
impltments connected with the cultivation ind min i>,cinent of hoj)s, the 
entiles m lliesi cla ses vvcie not iiiimeions Tt is true lliit the te)t il iciti^e ot 
land pi int( d witli hoj s in the United Ivinj;deiii is conical itively smill, hut it 
must bi undeistoed tint then cultivation absoibs i \eiy lii^e imount of 
capitil and lequiies many peculiii and comiilieated inaeliines, it is there- 
lore most sinjiiisinj; tint theie wis not i lai 2 ;(i competition foi tlicse prizes, so 
ju lieionsly off( n d by tlie Council As, howc v( r, the annoum ement that tlieso 
pii/ts had bien ol^icd wns net mule until Novtmbei, IbTO, there vvis not 
much tune to invent ind miniitactuie new and imjnoved michmes foi the 
Wolveiham])ton Show, and tlieie ein be no doubt that when the jear comes 
louud mwliieli these pii/es occiii a;;iin m tlieir lotation, then will be keen 
competition foi tlieni, as several implement-niakeis who watched the tii ils this 
year saw tint there is loom lor iinpiovemeiit and the exercise of inventive 
skill, and lesolved to mikc themselves bettei acepidinted with the mechanical 
requirements of hop-cultivition 

Ihe trills ot inijlen^ents m the Inst Class, “ foi the best machine lor the 
cultivation ot hop-^aidens to supeisede in mu xl 1 ihoiir,’ we re held at Bamhmst, 
m the fie hi where the stcam-cuUiv atois vveie tiled. An impiomptu hop-garden 
was maiked out and measuied, and the iiosition of the “hills ’ was hxed by 
the inaikmg-poles, tipped with small re d flags, which had seived to point out tho 
couise of the traction-engines Ihis amngement presented a cuiious appear¬ 
ance, so that an eminent engineer inquired whether tlie “ hop judges were gomg 
vO have a bull-fight 1 heie weie thiee entiles in this cliss, of which Messrs. 
Coleman and Morton’s “ Hoi>-cultiv atoi ” (No 2Gi), was the fust to be tried. 
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This consists of an iron frame, m winch seven tines oi hoes ore fi\ed, there 
are handles behind, with two small wheels m front, and a cranked axle, with 
lever, to regulate the depth Ihis may be said cei tainly to be a slight improve¬ 
ment upon the ordmary hop md^ett or skim, and is chea]) at 10s tor the 
purpose of loosemng the soil and getting up the weeds in spiing and suimnei, 
but it IS not in any way a machine adajjted lor the late autumn and winter 
cultivation of hop-gardens, to supersede manual laboui Ihe same remarks 
apply in degree to Messrs WeeksS iron nidgett (No 3G75) Ihis is not so 
wide as Messrs Coleman and Moiton’s cultivator, which covers all the giound 
in the “ alley, ’ and has only one wheel, while at 4? it is not so reason ible 
in price he “Patent Pevolving Mouldboaid American Plough” (Messis 
Mellards’, 1 rent I ouiidr^, No 3012), or “ dist ’ plough, as it is commonly 
called, being tried in this class, mide remarkable woik in the hop “alleys,’ 
bringing up soil that piobably never siw the sun before This is a plough m 
all its essential principles, and as such is not suited for hop-cultivation 1 hough 
the Judges, qua “ hoj) judges,’ could not give the prize to this plough, yet m 
their capacity of miscellaneous jud^^cs they succcsbfully ucommended the novel 
and striking application of the re\olving disc to the btewaids, a& worthy of a 
silver medal The piize of 207 was withheld in this first class of hop- 
michineiy, and it is hoped that when this piize is agun ofliied, there will be 
a grand competition of suitable dig^ing-michincs ^ 

In the next Class, “for the best machine for washing the hoji-jdant to 
remove the aphis blight,” the jiize of 10/ w is awarded to Messrs Coleman 
and Morton for their “ Hop-syiin-,mg Pngine (No 202) Ihc siijenoiitj of 
this machine over the others competing consists in its li-,htci di lu^ht in deep 
pulverized soil on account of its lirgei wheels, 2 inches in divmeter, ind the 
distance of the witei-tank from the giound, m its remaikably easy working 
pumj), whose cipacious air-vessel causes it to werk light, and at the same time 
gives it gieat proiellmg powei Uhis inni] is pi iced on the left side, eonve- 
ment foi woikmg uid for lurjosesof icjair, m these resjiects eonti isting 
favourably with the other washing machines, whose jmmps woiked vei) hard, 
and, being m the centre of the tank, were difficult to get at A brass stramei 
is screwed ovei the inlet of the pump, which is a gieat improvement Messrs 
"VVeeks’s machine (\o 3009) is the same is is used geneially m Kent the 
pump worl s hud, and the small wheels mil e its diau^it considerable Ihe 
price of each of these machines is 9/, fitted with two d-plj ^-hose, with branches, 
taps, rose, spray, and single jets complete Besides being the better machine, 
mechanic illy s|K,akmg, Messrs Coleman and Morton sis much the cheaper, 
considering its snpeiior idvantages Mr Beads maehine (^o 7308) is 
neaily identicil with that enteied by Messrs Weeks fl e pump is jxjrhaps 
more difficult to woik Mr Be id also showed some ‘'iinller appiratus lor 
washing, fitted into pails, and syim^es for hand use, which arc more odajited 
for vmeiies or for very small hop-plant itioiis Several other engines, oi rather 
Urge squiits of this description, were cloiiucntly introduced to the notice of the 
Judges by various exhibitors, to whom it seemed to hue just occuried thit 
they might os well “ go m” for the prizes for hop-wishmg machines As it 
was found upon leference that many of these had not been enteied foi compe¬ 
tition, they were of course not tried 

Ihe prize of 10/ for the best Hop-presscr was awirdcd to Messrs Weeks for 
their entry (No 2670) Ihis is a very good machine, and, according to the 
o]union of the consulting engineer, is constructed upon proper principles Ihe 
hop-presser generally used in Kent, which took the first prize at the bhow of the 
Boyai Agricultural bociety at Canterbury, and was exhibited by the side of this 
improved presser at Wolverhampton, is comparatively piimitive in apiieaiance 
and constiuction, and the improved presser has several points of novelty and in¬ 
genuity, The arrangement of the ratchet-lever gives, if nccessaiy, far greater 
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pressing force than is required merely to get the time-honouied maximum of 
I 2 cwt mto a “ jKXjket,” and i‘' easily worked by one man The process of weigh¬ 
ing the pockets after they have been pressed is admiiably ind quickly effected 
by means of an non lever working on one of the columns of the piesscr as a 
fulcrum The shorter end of this lever has a hook to which the “ pocket ’* to 
be weighed is attached, by affixing a handle, like that of a pail, to the iron (or 
wooden) hoop of the “ bagging hole ” A lialf-lmndrcdweight, placed on the 
longer arm of the lever, indicates the usual weight of li cwt ffhe lever may 
be lengthened 01 shortened, and he ivicr or lighter weights attached, aceoidmg 
to the quantity reqmied to be put into the “ pocket ” There is also an non cir¬ 
cular case which clasps the jiocket tightly as it is filled, keeping it smooth and 
even, and preventing the “ribs” which disfiguio pockets badly “trod” 01 
pressed with the old m ichme 

In Class IV, “ for any other improved implement or implements used m 
the cultivation or management of hojis,” Messrs Weeks’s Sulphurating Maehmo 
(No 3671), pruc 121 12&, was deemed woithy of the prize of lOZ. The 
improvements in tlie machine ue a gieit reduction in size and weight, an 
airangement by which the siilj hiii sent out by the levolvmg blowing-fan can 
be guided upwards m different dnections, and an improved regulator of the 
quantity of sul])hui used. By this as little as 40 lbs of sulphur can be distn- 
but(d evenly ovei an acre of hops, which is most desmble, as 111 certain 
stiges of the giowth of the plant it is injurious to use siilphui in wholesale 
quantifies 

Messrs Weeks also showed a portable tink foi creosotmg the end of hop- 
jioles, i hop-bine cutting imchme, m impioved fire-basket ioi drjmghopsin 
kilns, and several othei machines and implements used in the cultn ition and 
1 lan igemcnt of hops. 

(Signed) Charlfs Whiti nr ad. 

n B Caldwell 

II Misceltamois Ariicles 

The hands of the Judges in the Miscellaneous Dejiartment were tied by 
the 3id md 4lli Clauses m the “ Instiactions to the Judges,” so thit to find 
anything new 111 agiicultural implements that was not included m the 
quinquennial tinls was next to an inqxissibility. There were vaiious 
so-calkd improrements, but those improvements were chiefly, if not totally, 
belonging to implements scheduled m other yeais’ tiials, and all the Judges 
cm do is merelj to icpoit on what they think miy be considered desirable 
impiovements At the he id of then list they jilacc a novelty (though it is 
not pioperly 111 this yeai’s schedule), and this is “an AmeriCcm Kevolvmg 
Mouldboard Plough ” (so called by the Trent Foundry Com} any) , it was, 
in the eyes of the Judges, woith much moie than the Silvei Medil, which was 
awarded for the Adajdation of the Jltvolving Mouhlhoaid’'' on’y The fact 
is, the sud plough is ]dough and cultivatoi combined, and far surpassed m its 
ojierations on the land at Bornhuist the smxshing-up tools of Smith and 
of Fowler, and lendeied lianows and diags unnecessary by leaving a rc^dy 
made seed-bed behind it. The Judges came to this opinion after trying 11 as 
a hop cultivator (for which it w xs entered), and they think also, that if made 
stronger and applied to steam, it will prove invaluable to farmers 

While on jiloughs, we call attention to the new steerage on the double 
idoughs of G W. Muriay (Stand 48), though we doubt whether the movement 
of the wheel (furrow-wheel) might not be clogged, and be difficult to work on 
account of rust and dirt collecting on its axle Want of trial of course 
pmvents one judging of its meiits; though with a good ploughman there is 
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no doubt that it can mahe iiregular woik straight, and its advantages would 
b( shown on fatitt and stiong soils where ploughs are constantly tilted out ot 
work 

Ihen comes the Double-rniiow Turn-wrest Plough of Messrs Eansomes 
and Sims, most ingeniously contiivcd and easily used, and, we think, foi 
lull-side countries a most uselul article of husbandry, and as turn-wrest 
ploughs au loi tmning the soil down hill, thci e must Ixi a hghtci draught 
loi these jiloughs m such i countiy with respect to the work got out of 
them. 

Next aio tlic Double-ruriow Ploughs of Messrs Howaid, and also of 
Messis Hornsby, who are tiying to make them lightei and handier ioi 
turning on the headi inds, but while doing this they aie miking them lightei 
in di luglit, and losing the mam quililieition ot the Pine Ploughs, which is, 
the w ly in which they stick to then woik We think the slnle ot Messrs 
Hoiiibly loi the above-named tuinin^ very siqierioi to a wheel, though 
it IS, we suspect, a eop^ of the slade used 3eir& back on ploughs on the 
land side 

U he 'I hatehmg Machine of Mcssis A\ oexls and C oekse dge tand 7 ), inventcel 
13 tlicKe\ O Etynolds, is receimmended b^ its ] iice,as complied with others 
shown bcfoie , but eif couise the thitcli should It seen on the stack, iriel 
tested by the rough blasts ed wiiitiy winds We must say, howevei, tfcat the 
miehine is ot most simple eonstiuction 

In Stind was a new attachment to the well 1 1 own, ind neiei yet 
beaten, Oardnei’s Qiiinij) Cuttci, for cuttii ^ the list ^leeL ot tuinip, inel it is 
a\(iy simple ind chca] aelaition 

A J’ltent Iliiid Chill eiittei, foi cutting 3 len ths tf chilJ, w is shown m 
Stxnd () (Messrs Soutliwell s), its woik was xeij simj ly ellected 

In Stand 76 was the selfacting Coin Scieen el Mi Eobcit Be by the 
com, being placed m tlio hojjei, is allewed to urn tow aids the seiecn m 
the common way ef feeding, but an imitition bicist witei-wheel is lurmel 
b\ it, and the icvclutioii ol the siid wheel woiks the scieen, the leby dis¬ 
pensing with the man eii be 3 who usiiilly turns tlic ci ink Jn lobys 
macliine ly m me lion (St inel g8 >, aiticle -^ 48 ), is a Patent C nnbmed Dressing 
Micl me ind seiecn loi steam ]Knvei, fitted with ehxitois loi 1 using the 
giam to the hojjier, ind, when diessed, ly inotlui set ol eleiaois into 
sacks, weighing it le idy for maiket It is an excellent c iitin ince lor 
fj\in^ in a bam, and nuking the corn really fit fei inaiket, i nutter 
too little thought of since jiuisJnng thicshing machines wcie bi u^it to 
notiee, which /irns/i was ne\ei biought to perfeetiein, iiid piobibly ne\ei will 
be, till the machines are fed through rolleis, md it must be leniembeied 
that the highti the com is dressed the bettei is the puce at which it is sold, 
and the moic tail-com the raoie the pi^s got, or at all eieiits tlieic is less 
outgoing foi aitiheial fo)d, 01 the taking with one hind and ] 13111^ out with 
the olhei 

Ihen we find the Bullock Stalls of Mr Willacy Ihere economy is tlm 
ordei of the day, and if one man and a bo3, is he and Ins tnends isscrt, can 
feed 100 bullocks on bis system m 10 minutes, sa\mg theiebywliat hardly 
OIK faimer in one tliousind can calculate upon, his system must be good, for, 
though not entirely new, the cutting the roots and bieaking the cake, auel 
delivoiing them at the same time, is new Ulie railway ind tiuck tliroUp^h 
tlie feeding-houses was in existence, and was shown it ] 01 d Iortescue’s, 
duimg the year that the Koyil Agricultural Sexjuty of I ri^lind held then 
meeting at Lxeter , and, while writing of Lxctei, let ns not loiget that thero 
the lope traction was brought out by John I owler foi the puqxise of uiidei- 
diammg, and, though then used and woiked by horse-]»owei, it has been the 
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orij> 5 iii and use of all oui stcxm-plonghing or smashing up Long may John 
Towlci ho remcniheiul hy the dgricultural woild > ^ ’ 

1 or those who like devxtors loi stacking their com, Stnnl 21*) must he 
notiecd loi its “Patent blow Motion Automatic Folding btackei, its reeom- 
mendation being that it is easily folded for putting away 111 i him, and 
that IS a iccommcndation foi such unwieldy articles. Then then is a u illy 
good and economical aitielc m the shajie of i Broadcast Manure Distuhutoi, 
the merits of whieh aie „ieilly enhanced m a purehascr’s view by its low piiee 
—12 game IS—and its very eflcctiie action with rough manures 

A btile for footpaths by Moiton and Co (Stand 222) is clcveily designed, 
and where foot] aths cioss glass lands, cspccully m daily countries, and aites 
ue const intiy left o])en, it is an advxnta^c to a farmer in riding liom field to 
field that, insteid ot i gate—the stile being made a trifle widei than those 
shown—ho cxn lead Ins hoise through, md no gate cm be left open. 

Alien there is xlso a clexei slice])-di]j ing apparatus by Hudspiili (Stand 
22A) and at Stand 269 x bolding Lxlincc Llevitor by laskei, which is 
lecommendcd by its ] nec 

At bt md 37 (Hunt and Piekenng) we wcie detuned by the numbci of 
xrticks (as m bygone dxxs at Leicester), and found a great \aiiety of cast- 
stctl hoe-feet foi liuisc-hecmg, which aie most easily adjusted, mcl then we 
ehserved the lubiicateis md sell id]ustm„ loel ol the new Patent ivvo horse 
Mowing Machine, hut we could not find an engineer at the time t > eeiisult 
en the mxttei It is W3ithy ol notice an I ol tii xl, hut must wait lor its turn 
in the qumepienui d tiials 

A lien new C omincde for Tnv ilids ( Viticle 10 4) is admnahly in iii^e 1, but 
foi comn ein use, and loi cottxges, the sell-xcting commoles oi Pxikei (btand 
131) aic to he ])releired 

Art 62()6 lioist-g( 11, hy Denton, ol Wclvcihainptem, nnele ontiiclj e 1 iron, 
with T-iron lever A he mam wheel hmgs on an ilpistable sled centie, and 
is supposed much to reeluco fiiction, it is ol le xsonible ]riee nel ii)])eircel to 
be ol evcelle nt we il manslnp 

Alt 4^29 Allis Imjiroxtd Bicak foi Wiggons, by Bxll and Son, is vciy 
powerful md e isily put to woik, and docs not to be e IS 1 I 3 put out ol 

01 del 

We mueh likcel the new Self i il mg Peaper of Messrs Buigess md Kej, 
whieli ehliveis the shexxeschxr ft the horses*track, md eloes xw 13 with the 
Inuels rc(iuiieel, as heiet foie, to ele \i the xvxy 

ihe lotxto-w xsheis ot Hmcock and Co (Stand 29) well repaid i Msit, and 
the iiotatocs weie turned out xiiel Ixaiitilully ele med for boiling, md though 
31 uiig ]K)tatoes wcie used, not a sci xteli of any kiftd ajipeiied on tliem 

Art IjS a new mq le men t, called hy S Ceihett and Sem a Patent Hand 
ALurnip stiipjii, is a goed maehinc, the strips answering all the puiposes ot 
inlpmg (iilscl 3 so called), xiid the hxid work ittcndiug it, to say nothing of 
the time consumed m the juoecss A he Iron Bulge A.ile, puce be/, m this 
Stand, IS a very geiod contiiv xiice for ventilition, md while on the subject of 
ventilation, we may mention that we visited, in a icmctc corner, the btand 321 
of Davis and Co, wlie showed c^kcellent Theimomett rsfor Stables and Oiclnrd- 
hoiises, Hoi>oihts, inel Malt kilns, 113 which raasteis cm al\vx 3 S detce the 
neglect of seivants m regaid toveutilxlun and the iro]Ki ma\imum anebinmi- 
mum of he xt 

At btand 324 a model of Bailwxy Cattlc-tiucks was exhibited hyMr Welch 
ingeniously constiuctcd to supply food aiiel water to cattle, sheep, and hoiscs, 
on long joiiin {3 s by rail, and so as to supply a se]iaratt stall foi each animal, 
if requiied Ahese especially commend themselves to all humane anel 
t’ oughlfiil persons who know and deploie the tortures suffered by animals kept 
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without food and water foi many long hours in their transits by railway to 
and from distant fairs and maikcts 

Stand 111 contained a Drill for drilling Potatoes We could not try it, hut 
if it will do what the makers say it will, it must be highly useful where the 
said roots are grown on a large scale 

Art 4489 New invention Portable Kouglimg foi Horse-shoes can be easily 
attached, and may often save the neccsslt^ of taking off shoes to rough tlicm, 
when perhaj s there is only one ni^^ht’s or day’s frost 

But wo must draw this Iloixirt to a close, lor there was nothing to be found 
that was really very new or peculiar The term “ Miscolhneous” was liiid 
to explain to e\hibitois, but thiy hiJily approved of the “stand” mode by 
the new lulcs for agricultural implements, lor the sheds were fast liecomiug 
what may fairly bo called a f in for dolls and other things, and though w o 
may bo thought harsh with legard to the last expression, and while still 
admiring the of the exhibitors, we must say tlieie is too much brought 
to the meetings of purely non-agnciiltunl implements, while theie aic also 
many thii gs shown that can lx n ade use of by agriculturists olteii to good 
pur] ose 

We can assuie our leaders that we visited every stand in s] ite of lain (and 
the slough ol des^xnd caused theieb^), auel man} e f them oier and over again, 
though we hcarel whis|ierings to the eonti ary, and of inspeetioris dunrjjf steirms 
of lain while we took sheltci m exhibitors* offices We now only ask forgive¬ 
ness loi these our supposed mis lomgs, and also ol the Society foi the seantiiiess 
of this our Eeport, though lor a finish wc must not forget the great Mis¬ 
cellanea which, being in this quinquennial yeai of trial, had their ixinited 
ludges, and on them we pass i cursor} rtmaik, having seen them in aanous 
diffieult positions, which iindc us rceall to eiir memory the meeting at Carlisle, 
when a “monster ’ tlierc walkeel throUc,h eieiy sic ugh and over every hill¬ 
top withcut i stiug^le 1 ut its “j ittens (so called) pressed the land down 
too much, and so it is ho]ed it will be noticed at this time next yen how 
tne lacin^ lound at Paiiihiirst locks 

May the gieat goe 1 already effected by the Society be increased year by 
ycai, foi the benefit ol the tarn iu„ community, and with our best thanks to 
the Stew udb md all tlie ofh i ils with whom we had to do, W( siy fart will 

(Signed) H L Cai dw r i t 

Charles W III n HI vn 


XXIX- Repoit on the rrJuhition of Luc Stock at Woher- 
hampton B\ Jvror» VVIISO^, Senioi Steward 

Never, perhaps, in the annals of the Society has a Counti> 
Meeting been held under gp'cater difficulties than thost which 
piesented themselves at Woheihampton For several days, and 
even weeks, piior to the Show, and up to its conclusion, the 
elements were most unpiopitious A down-pour of rain falling 
upon low swampy ground, which had been but recently drained, 
had the aery natural effect of plunging the surface to such an 
extent as to render locomotion not only disagreeable and difficult, 
but almost impossible, whilst such a state of things on more 
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than one occasion prompted us to greet a friend with the familiar 
words of “ Talpa,”— 

“ Came you ui boots, sir, oi in boats, 

By land, sir, or by w ater ? ” 

The choice of Wolverhampton as a site for the Royal Show ol 
1871 was from the first, and has been all along, severely criticised 
by a-considerable portion of the public; but in arriving at this 
decision, by a very large majoiity, the Council were actuated both 
by an earnest desire to give the county of Staffordshire (the show 
never having been held in this county before) an oppoitunity of 
seeing by what means its agriculture could be benefited, and at 
the same time to maintain the inteiests of the Society itself. 

Rut however necessary and desirable it may be to keep the 
coffers of the Society well and amply supplied, I am not of 
those who give prioiity to this feeling over the higher and more 
noble object for which the Society was instituted, viz, ‘‘the 
encouragement of the science and practice of agriculture,” nor 
am I prepared to endorse the principle of maintaining a large 
funded property for the benefit of a future generation in pre¬ 
ference to a more liberal, though reasonable, annual expendituie, 
in developing and furthering the agriculture of our own day. 

In consequence of the disagreeable state of the weather and 
Show-yard, “a damper” seemed spiead over the whole meeting: 
wet jackets and dirty feet did not tend to improve men’s tempers, 
whilst small difficulties—which under more favourable circum¬ 
stances W'ould soon have disappeaied—were readily multiplied 
into unpardonable sins, and therefoie one was not surprised to 
hear complaints, loud and many, showered down upon the authori¬ 
ties of certain railway lines for their exorbitant charges foi the 
delivery of stock into the Show-yaid. In truth, there was some 
cause for these complaints, for on inquiry 1 found that one com¬ 
pany was charging twice as much as another for such delivery; 
but in justice to them, 1 must say that on a proper representation 
being made, this matter was at once ordered to be rectified. 

1 am reluctant to pass over this question of “railway accom¬ 
modation” without taking the opportunity of expiessing my 
opinion that the weakest part of our Show-} arc! arrangements i«f 
that of “ railwaysf 1 am far from being an advocate of the jniii- 
ciple that “a lailway must be laid into the Show-yaid under any 
circumstances,” for we have many bright examples of most suc¬ 
cessful meetings where such accommodation has not been pro¬ 
vided. Even at Wolverhampton, the most sceptical exhibitor 
could not complain of any want of expedition, or of facility 
La. the delivery of his stock, but it was the charges to which 
exception was taken. The omplaint at the General Meeting 
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as to the want of facilities for passenger traffic was also not 
raised without sufficient cause; but, unfoitunately, the Society 
is utteily helpless when pitted against a combination of power¬ 
ful railway companies. This subject has on many occasions 
given the Council much anxiety, and every endeavour has been 
■exerted to make the best possible terms for exhibitors and the 
geneial public who may visit our Ro^al show. 1 would expresS 
a hope, however, that our experience at Wolverhampton mat 
not be thrown to the winds, but that a further attempt will d$ 
made to induce the various companies throughout the kingdom 
to grant more libeial terms to exhibitors as well as to the public. 
Without being invidious, I might point the liberal manner in 
which the North-Eastain Railway Company tieats the distiict 
through which it passes, and in which, I venture to say, there 
are annually held a gi eater number of agricultural gatherings 
than aie to be found in any other part of England. Cannot 
some similar privileges be granted by all the iailwa\<^in the 
kingdom, and may not the “Roval” share this libeiality with 
local and county societies ? Let us hope so ; for when we con¬ 
sider the enormous risks Jind expenses in attending a Roy\l show 
for more than a week, I submit that exhibitois really deseive 
every encouiagement and support that can possibly be accorded 
to them. 

With the stock promptly and safely delivered into their respec¬ 
tive stands on the Saturday evening, the great “Ro;yal week ” of 
the year was inaugurated on the following morning by Divine 
Service in the Show-yaid, at which the Bishop of Lichfield 
preached a most appropriate sermon to the large congregation of 
herdsmen assembled. This Sunday service, happily commenced 
at the last Newcastle meeting and regularly continued ever 
since, is not the least inteiesting feature of our proceedings, and 
the large attendance of those lor whom it is especially intended 
is sufficient evidence of its being fully appreciated. 

In these days when our flocks and herds are exposed on all 
sides to diseases of a most fatal character, it is satisfactory to 
report that although each animal as it entered tlie yard under¬ 
went a searching veterinary examination,yet not a single instance 
of disease was detected; nor do I ever remember a show where 
the general health of the animals was so satisfactory throughout; 
of course we invariably hear of cases of “colds” and “gripes,” 
which are usually the result of an overfeed of wet vetches, &c.; 
but it is due to the forage department to say that the control 
over the distribution of green food, as directed by the veterinary 
department, exercises a considerable and beneficial influence on 
the health of animals during the show. 

The presence of distinguished foreigners, who bought largely 
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of all kinds of stock, was a noteworthy feature of last year’s 
meeting at Oxford. A similar notice is equally applicable to 
the recent Wolverhampton meeting, though the prices given 
were not so high as on the previous occasion. But if Oxford 
in 1870 was famous for the high prices then realized for short¬ 
horns to be sent to America, I can claim for Wolverhampton in 
1871 the honour of being the medium through which enormous 
prices have been given for young shorthorns to be brought to 
.this country from America. The presence of those strangers to 
whom I have alluded is an indication that foreign countries look 
upon our annual Royal show as the legitimate emporium of all 
the best breeds of stogk in this country, and hither they will 
continue to come. I shall hereafter have occasion to remark 
upon the effect produced upon the stock of this country by their 
frequent visits and purchases. 

Horses. 

With catalogue in hand, 1 am led to commence by com¬ 
menting upon the horses, as standing first upon the list. Taken 
as a whole, 1 am glad to observe the increasing interest taken by 
exhibitors in the horse department. Prior to the Manchester show 
our horse entries had dwindled down to a minimum, and were 
disgrace to our national society. The dovhle veterinary inspection, 
and the risk of losing a previous good reputation thereby, pre¬ 
vented the exhibition of even the best horses in the country. This 
difficulty has now been removed, and horses are only subjected 
to veterinary examin^ion at the discretion of the Judges. To 
guard against the wOTst forms of hereditary disease, however, 
the opinion of the veterinary inspector is invariably taken in 
the case of stallions and brood mares, but with well-selected 
Judges, no .such assistance is needed in the other classes. This 
arrangement is found to work well, and to render our horse show 
doubly popular and attractive. The agricultural classes, under 
the judicial eyes of Messrs. Barthropp, Wood, and Wright, 
numbered ^8 animals, for which several additional prizes were 
given by the local committee. The entries were not numerous 
in most of the classes, nor was there any high degree of excellence 
visible throughout, with a few exceptions, to wit, Mr. WelcLv^r’s 
“Honest Tom,” in Class 1; and Mr. Garrett’s famous^ old 
Suffolk “ Cupliearer,” in Class 5. Nor must I omit to mention 
Mr. Linton’s two-year-old filly in Class 27, and also that of 
Mr. Townley Parker in Class 28 ; and above all, Mr. Brierley’s 
“ Sensation,” in Class 30, whose magnificent action and grand 

arhorse-like appearance earned many a cheer from the admiring 
public around the Lorse-ring. I shall, however, best consult the 
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public taste by quoting the veiy excellent Report of this class 
iurnished to me by the Judges, who say ;— 

The first class, Agricultural Horses, not Clydesdale or Suffolks, looLed a 
grand lot of animals as they entered the ring, but on closer examination faults, 
which are too common amongst this class of horse, were to be found in 
several of them. It was very soon quite clear that the first and second pnze 
horses would be the same as at Oxford last year, being far away better than the 
rest of the class No 3, Mr Welcher’s “Honest Tom,** which took the first 
jprize, has been so frequently a winner at the Royal and othti shows, and his 
ments have been so often set forth, that it is unnecessary to desenbe him here 
furthei than to remark on his looking more fresh and active than last year; 
and wo bcheve it will be long before a better animal of the sort will be found. 
No. 2, Mr Manning’s “ Young Champion,” has scarcely made so good a horse 
as ho promised to do, he has good loins, is lather shaky on his fore legs, and is 
high on the rump, he is nevertheless a nice active horse No 6, the third 
prize, IS a good-looking bay of 3 years-old, called “ Le Bon,” the property of 
Mr C. Sharpley , he has a good back and fore legs, but is rather rou^ about 
the hocks, he should grow into a grand horse some day. No 1, the Rev. 
John Hitchcock’s iron grey “ Lion,” is a nice true-made horse, but is small and 
short, ho got commended, and was selected for the Reserve Number.% No. 4, 
Mr Wynn’s 7 years-old, “A 1,” is a \ery fine stamp of horse, but his hind 
feet must always tell very much against him in a showyard. No 7 is a good 
sort of horse, but his fore feet looked suspicious. A plain, common-looking 
4 years-old completed the numbei of competitors in this class 

Class 2, for 2 ycars-old stallions, neither Clydesdale noi buffolk, had eight 
entnes, seven of which came up tor judgment No 9, Mi Corfield’s “Uhe 
Shropshire Tnend,” took the fiist prize, and is a compact bnght bay colt, 
standing well on his legs, and is a good mover No 12, Mr Ashcroft’s “ John 
Bull,” IS rather mare-headed, has long sides, a good loin, and is a smait sort ol 
horse, and got the second prize. No. 10 got the third puze, he belongs to 
Mr Street, is of a rich brown colour, has clean legs, and is a very nice one 
No. 15, Mr Perkin’s “ Young Prince,” is the Reserve Number, and is a 
good-looking animal, but has not good action, and No. 13 has flat sides and 
licks a etion, win 1st No. 10 is far too high on the leg evei to make a good 
stamp of eaithorsc. 

The Clydesdale stallions foaled before 1809 wcic a good lot, and we com¬ 
mended the whole class No 20, Mr Tomlinson’s “Young Lofty,” is still 
very fiesh and active, and cariics his ten years very faiily, he has two 
remarkably good ends, but is rather flat m his middle, he had neieitheless 
an easy vietory No. 18, Lieut-Col R. Loyd Lindsay’s “Piince Albert,” 
IS a \eiy piomising 3 ycars-old, and took the second prize, he has good 
short le.s, and is very compact. The third pnze went to a brown, rather 
leggy horse, with a white face and three white legs, belonging to Mi Reid 
Two other very useful horses comiileted this class. There was no entry for 
2 years-old Clydesdale stallions 

Class 5, the buffolk stalhon«i, comprised 'seven entries, one of wliieh, 
“ Oxford Lmpcroi,” did not appeu 'Jhe first prize went, after very littk 
consideiation to “Cupbearer,” a liorse belonging to Mi R Oiiiett, who 
gave ovei 400Z. for him m 1809, when a Canadian gentleman tried to get 
him, lather than allow him to leave the country, he is a maguificint animal, 
with a handsome forehand, very deep shoulders and girth, a good loin, pei- 
haps rather short back ribs, and very powerful hind quarteis, and is as active 
as a pony. Mr. Badham’s “Hercules,” No 23, is a smart, iiice-topped horse, 
and Mr Wilson’s “Bismark,” only 3 years-old, took the third jirize, he is on 
a VLiy large sealo, witli excellent foie legs and feet, and a good back, but he 
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is too long on his hind legs to please those uho go for symmetiy, should 
he continue sound, he must grow into a wondeiful fine hoise, hut we doubt 
his ever possessing the true character of the bufiolk hoise, although he is 
well-bred on both sides. No 28, “ Harwich Emperor,” now the property ot 
the Stonetrough Colhery Company, m Cheshire, a former pnzetakcr at the 
Koyal,” looked very fresh for a 10 ycais-old, but he has lost his form, and 
become fiat-sided and over-topped, he was highly commended, and had the 
lleserve Number, being far btttei than either of the others No 24, Mr 
liyfoid’s “ Volunteer,” is a big, useful 4 years-old, but the Earl of bhiewsbuiy 
should get a better than “ Young Colonel,” who is small and plain. 

Only thiee Sufiolk stallions, foaled m 1869, were shown m Class C Lieut - 
Col Wilson’s “ Heir Appaient,” who gained the lust piize, is a very neat com¬ 
pact colt ol good (quality and fair size, has % capital back and fore legs, his 
iund ones aie lather too straight, and he has not a pleasant head. Mr. Bad- 
ham’s “Emiieioi,” No. 29, took the second prize, and promises to make 
& fine horse, but at present he is rather too long altogether to be looked on as 
the model ol a buflolk 2 ycais-old. Mi. Tigot shows a useful colt in “Patiiot,” 
ISo. 30, who got highly commended, and the Reserve Number. Mr Grout’s 
■“Young Chcstei Lmperoi,’ although enteicd,did not ippear 

( lass 10, foi Agiicultmal Miies not suitiblc to comix^te as Clydesdale or 
biillolk, h 1(1 fifteen entries, all of which wcie luescnt, and weie commended as 
class. Hie first piize went to No 67, Mr Oveiman s “ Piamond, ’ a famous 
black niaic, and a well-known prize winner in Yorkshiu, (fee She is an 
animal ot gieat power, on shoit legs, grand shoiildeis and foie legs, very 
active, and a sort ot mare that any faimei might be proud to own. Mi 
< rowe’s second-piize maie, “ bmart,” No. 63, is well described by hci name, 
ihc is as handsome as can well be, with power and quality, but hci fore feet 
aie too small, and look suspicious, she wis, however, returned to us as 
sound, which wo weie glad of, as enabling us to give her a place m the piize 
list Ihe thud piizc went to a very nice niaie. No 68, * elon^ing to Mi 
Wtlehei, ind the dim of “Honest lorn,* whom we now like all the bettei 
for his mothei’s sake. She is 11 yeais-old, but looks very fresh and well 
Ihe 8 yeais-old, “ Beauty,’ belonging to Mi Lamb, was the Reseive Number, 
and was hi^dy commended, she is a very excellent stamp of animal, but has 
a plainish licad, and lacks the quahty of Mi Welcher’s mare No. 72, Mi 
Listers “Royal Duchess,” commended, is a laige-lramcd mare, with good 
style about 1 ki Ihe itmaindci call foi no e&fx'iial notice fiom us 

Cliss 11, C lyksdale Maus, make but a jicor show, foui only lx mg cnteicd, 
Mr btatters “Riinecss,” No 76, is by fir the best of the lot. No 77, 
Ml Read s “Doboiah,” the second-piizc mare, is rathci plain, but will, when 
older, mak( a fine strong mare No 75, the Reserve Numbel, is still moic 
jilain, and we hope it is no treason to say that No 74, the jiioperty of hci 
Majesty the Queen, is no ciedit to the Royil stables. 

Class 12 coinpiised five very good buffolk Marcs. No '18, “Matchit,” 
took the fiist prize, as she did the list year at Oxford, and at every 
show, with one exception, to which she has been sent bhe is as peifect 
a siKJcimcn of the batfolk miio as we ha\e evei seen, and wo suspect ^ wnl 
be a long time beloie wo sec her mitch “Bury Emiiiss,” the piopcrty of 
IjKut -Col Wilson, took the second piize, and is a vciy handsome maie, with 
lots of quality, but scaicely so much substance as we should hke to see; 
she IS, moieovei, rathci too long in the back, and fiat in her back ribs. 
Although thcic weie but five males showm m this class (consequently but two 
] ii/es to be aw aided according to oui instructions), we exeiciscd the privilege 
<gianted to us of lecommending a third prize to be gi\en to Mi II. Wolton’s 
‘Diamond,” No. 30, who is too good to be passed over without a pnze. 
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No 81 was highly commended, and obtained the Rcseive Number, and Mr* 
Refold b “ Pride, * No 79, ^\as commended 
Class 27, Agiiculturil rillic*^, neithei Clydesdale nor Suffolk, had eight 
entries No 215, Mi Linton’s “Pnnccss,” is a grand filly by “Honest 
lom,” and a credit to hei sire, she has, however, rather a plain head, and he» 
lore legs are none of the liest No 221, tlie second-piize filly, is very neat 
No. 222, the thud prize, “Darling,* the piopeity of Mr Davis, is a big plain 
mare, and the same may be said ol the Reserve Number, No 216 The 
umamdci aie a very moderate lot 

The Cljdesdale lillies. Class 28, weie a small lot Mr Parkei’s, No 225,. 
took the fiist ] nze, and is a good specimen of the breed Hei Majesty the 
Queen look the second prize with a veiy fine mare, as well as a high com¬ 
mendation, and tlie Reserve Number foi ISo 224, another clevei one 
But one Siiffclk filly. Mi W 9hom|son’s “Ihe Despised, appeared in 
Class 29, she is a veiy heavj maie with good arms and legs has the 
ajipearanco oi having a wondeiful constitution, but she is so fat, that slu 
has lost any activity she may cvei have possessed Heio is a sad falling off 
in the numbei and quality of the animals we have in lormei yeais seen in 
this class 

Class 30, for Agriciiltuial pairs of Gelhngs, oi Mares Sim pairs entered 
the rin^, and made a noble display *ihe fiist-pnze horses are certainly 
a splendid pair, and equal to moving almost any Avcioht Mr Staticr s males, 
No 229, aie \ery active and strong, and snitible alike for farm and heavy 
work No 232, Mr Brieileys iair of giejs, took the third prize and thev 
made a grand show, indeed, it is impossible to imagine a more nol le-lookin„ 
animal than “Sensation,” being of great size, nice quality, and action like 
a Norfolk tiotter, hci companion and hilfbiother is, however, quite iin 
worthy to be seen by her side, and must always be i great diawback to hci 
when they aic exhibited togethti No 231, the projierty of the Earl ol 
Dartmouth, were hi^hl^ commended, and cbtaincd the Resei ve Number Heic 
agam * Ihirley is much better th in his biothei, “ Bowler ’ Ihe ethei pans 
weie of a common dcsciiption, and by no means like prize animals 
Class 31, for pairs of 4 years old Geldings or Mares Mr Stattei was the 
only exhibitoi, ho sent one good one, and a veiy moderate one 
Class 32, loi 1 }cars old Mr Stattei was again successful with No 23‘), 
“ Thumpei * being a ver} good gel ling, but “ Maggie is too long m tl e 
back and light m the girth No 23b, Mr Brieiley’s, second piize, ne twiv 
gicy geldings, named “Bobby” and “iliit,* they are, howevei, no match, 
one bein^ a very short-legged thick horse, and the other just the leveise 
Only one of the two 3 years-old Geldings entered in Class 33 w is sent, at 
present belonging to Mr E Tongue, he is a very good thick stamp of horse, and 
worthy of a pnze 

Class 34, 2 yeais-old Geldings Mr Derry showed a smart, active colt. 
No 242, and Mr Hairis had a brown of good quality, but no particular soi t 
about him, m No 245, the othei is a plain one, with long legs and short 
libs 

Class 35, Ml Stattei showed a very unworthy representative of the “Stand 
Hall ” stud in the yearling “ Ihuni] ti ’ 

In concludiUj^ this Repoit wo think vve may congratulate the Society upon 
the quality of the animals shown, and on then comparative fieedom from 
unsoundn«ss, it is nevertheless to be legietted that some of the cl issts weie 
1 )t better filled It would be well if the Council of the Society would devise 
seme moie attractive programme with regaid to igucultural liorses, as we 
< tten see more animals exhibited at our locil shows than we meet with at tlu 
‘ 1 tyiL ’ It is at these shows that the young laimer natuially looks to find 
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the best specimens of the various kinds of farmin^^ stock; but as legaids cait- 
iioibtb, it by no means happens that he always finds the best. 

The Hon. George E. Lasoelles, with Messrs. Maynard and 
Bennett, as Judges of the Thoioughbred Hunting, Hackne), 
4ind Pony Classes, had a long and weary day—the latter portion 
under a heavy rain—in a ring adjoining that for agricultural 
horses. For once we had really something to look at amongst a 
large class of thoroughbred siies, many of which had already 
earned for themsehes a world-wide reputation on the turf, and were 
a pleasing contrast to the walk-o^el exhibition by “Motley” at 
Plymouth. There can be no two opinions as to the qualifica¬ 
tions of “ Sincerity ” foi the first honours. He is, in my opinion, 
the beau-ideal of a huntei sue; and from what I have seen of 
liis produce in the Noitli duiing the present year, there is every 
reason to believe that, as a sire, “he is as good as he looks.” 
However much approved was “Sincerity’s” triumph, public 
< omment and criticism were not v\ anting when the award went 
in favour of Mr. Lockhart’s “Dick Tuipin,” as the best 
stallion for getting hackneys, the maiority of the outsiders pre¬ 
ferring the second-prize handsome chestnut of Mi. Mitchell, 
from Norfolk. This difference of opinion, however, arises 
simply fiom an incorrect interpietation of the woid “ hackney,” as 
distinguished from the high-stepping “ roadster.” Mr. Roundel I’s 
pony stallion was a grand one, and won easily in iiis class. As 
a brood-mare for producing hunters, Mr. Miller’s “ Lady Emily” 
might be considered by many too light in bone for breeding a 
weight-carrier; but her quality is perfection itself; and when 
her grand “Carbineer” foal was seen capeiing by her side, 
there was ample proof of her high qualifications for bleeding 
puiposes. It was a treat, indeed, to watch Mr, Overman’s clever 
“ Jenny Lind,” which was deservedly placed first in the hackney 
brood-mare class; whilst there were two or three very clever 
ponies in the succeeding classes. Amongst the young hunters 
there were several very promising animals, but nothing took my 
4ancy so much as Mr. Armstrong’s 3 yeai s-old “ Banker,” and 
Mr. Moffat’s “ Luna,” first in their respective classes, and come 
all the way from the sister counties of Cumberland and West¬ 
morland. The latter is by the Newcastle Royal Pi i/e siie 

Laughing-Stock,” which was ignored by the Judges on the 
present occasion; but 1 was much strut k by the excellence of 
his stock as exhibited in several of the younger classes. Major 
Barlow carried all before him, in 4 years-old hunters, with his 
^splendid browns “ Tregothnan ” and “ Beckfordwhilst Mr. 
John B. Booth was as invincible as ever with his “ Banner 
Bearer,” which is not only a famous prize-winner, but a first- 
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rate horse across country. Mr. Harvey Bayly’s “Borderer”— 
a purchase last year from Mr. Booth—was second; nor would 
1 despise the rich brown “Filbert” of Mr. Oswell, which, to 
my mind, is the stamp of horse to carry a heavy man through 
dirt. There was some difference of opinion as to the merits 
of Lord Coventry’s “ Bird-on-the-Wing” s^nd Mr. Welfitt’s 
“ Loiterer,” hut it was impossible to deprive his Lordship’s 
game-looking little black of the priority. Harness horses—as 
they always fire out of Yorkshire and Cumberland—were a 
shabby* lot; but there is always something attiactive in an 
exhibition of roadsters, and I was glad to see the award go to 
Mr. Moffat’s “ Covet,” a charming 4 years-old by “ Laughing- 
Stock,” and as full of quality as her sire. In this class Mi. 
Mil ward’s “Hilton” appealed to me to deserve a higher posi¬ 
tion than a Reserve Number, foi he is “ a gentleman all over.” 
I fancy I have seen the pony classes in former years better 
represented both in numbers and quality, if I except the 
wonderful little grey “ Jumney,” belonging to Mr. Bower, which 
was a source of great delight to the juvenile \isitors around 
the horse-ring. I append a concise Report by the Judges in 
the abo\e classes, which I am suie will be read with much 
interest 

Class 7. We commenced oiii dufic*; with the class for stallions snitahlo for 
fretting huntds, and had no difhcnlty in picking out the fiist-j>iizi^ horse, 
Ko. 39, “Sincerity,” hy “ll(d Hart,” dam by “Van Uroni]),” himsdf a 
horse that an\ 14-stoncimn might be pioud to have in his stud of hunters. 
No. 33, “ blniklK olic,’ wns plictd second, and is a hoisi cutwi to get 
hunters, cspiciilly tiom imies with substance He is full of quality, action, 
and wnc. ISo 14, “»Sufli>lk,” a %ery neat-topped one, wis placed third; 
and if he liid lihdly ot action m his trot and walk, would be vciv ncaily 
what IS icqiiiicd as a hunter stallion. No. 37 was placed fouith, and he has 
proved hirnscll tlic sue of good stock, as we had several good “Laughing-Stock’^ 
animals in tlie iing during the day. 

Class 8 We considered l\o 43 nearly the modtl of a hackney, and more- 
likely to get horses that could cany a man safely and pleasmtly on the road 
than the evtraoidinary high stcp]Teis which aie often admired as roadster 
stallions, and which, though wonmrful to behold, aie far liom pkasaut to 
iide. No 48 has n illy good and quick action, and as h( is only 3 yeais old, 
will, with time, pro\e a \aluable horse. 

Class 9, No 50, “ Sir Geoige,” is as neat a little horse as often enters the 
ring, and shows himself m first-rate foim. No. 58, placed second, is also of a 
useful stamp. 

Class 13 In this class, mares with foal at foot, and haricn marcs served 
this spring, are exhibited together; and there is some difliculty in judgmg 
them in one class, the barren mares having so much advantage in condition. 
We were, howevei, able to find thieo really good maies with foals at foot, 
to which wo give the pnzes. No. 83, fiist pn/e, is a beautiful mare, of 
both quality and size, with a good foal. No 91, had more substance, and must 
he a good hreedei if put to a thoroughbred lioise: she had also a good foal 
with her. No. 93, third piize, a wiry marc, with great propelling powcis ; 
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requires to be put to a horse with good forehand. No 94 was highly com¬ 
mended, and would no doubt have been placed higher if she had had a 
good foal with her. 

Class 14 Small, and of no great excellence. No. 97 look first jirize, a 
useful male, with good substance and action'; and No. 99, second prize, 
looking old, with a good loin and a good foal. 

Class 15 There were some good pomes in this class. No. 103, a showy 
active male, took fiiSt prize. No. 102, second prize, is a neat, well-bred 
pony, 4 years old. 

Class IG. A large class, with many promising animals in it. No. 115 took 
first prize, a giand, wdl-fuinished colt, which must make a hunter. >so. 110, 
a good-looking brown, second prize. No. 119, a well-bred chestnut, thud 
jirizc 

Class 17, No 121, a chestnut filly by “ Laughing-Stock,” easily took fiist 
piizc, and we thought her an exti voidmaiy good one, which should make a 
“fl>er” No 12G, pcihaps a little' light, second piize. No. 120, by “The 
Lidke,” a showy and usclul filly, thiid ])ii/e 

Class 18 1 his was a good chss, and th( ring being veiy heavy with several 
suspicious-lookmg uewly-filltd in diains leioss it, wc weic able to foiiii some 
idea of a horse’s power of getting acioss-countiy as far as galloping is con¬ 
cerned. No. 138 IS a powdful, wcll-bicd hoisc, and wondcifully lurnished 
for his age. No. 137 is a little coarse, uid not quite up m his withers, y( t 
seemed veiy active, and went through the deep ground with pdfeot ease 

Class 19 In this class the foui placed were iil good horses, No. 145 being 
clearly the best lor the weight—15 stone. No. 152 went like a hunter all 
ovd ; and Nos 149 and 150 also moved well. 

Class 20 This class was hardly up to tho mark, the first and second pnzes 
Ixjing the only hoiscs at all like hunteis m it.. We considered No. 163 
the best, and he went through tho elcep ground with ease, though j^ierhaps 
with too much resolution to be a jieilect hunter. No. 15^ a a neat horse, 
but carried his head in a most objectionable jilace foi a show-hunter. The 
lest of the chss wcie decidedly infeiior. 

Cliss 21 Only one entry of average merit. 

Class 22 did not fill. 

Class 23, No. 179, anothci “ Laughing-Stock,” and a very neat one, took 
first pn/e, No 109, second piize, and No 180, another “ Laughing-Stock,” 
and a clc\ci cob, took third prize, in a good chss. 

Class 24. Ihis was also a go^ class, and Nos. 193 and 188, first and 
second pii/es, aie really good hacks. 

Class 25 A good class. No 198, a cream-colour, with both substance and 
action, took fust piize. No 199, a good cob, second pnze. 

Class 26 This was an extiaoidmaiily good class; and No. 212, a peifect 
little moilel of a horse, took fiist pnze. Ho was well shown, and moved m 
first-rate loim. No. 213 is also quite a prize-class pony, and has excellent 
action. 

This brought us to the end of our duties, in a pouring lain; and I think 
wc may safely say that the show in the classes before us was above the 
average, both in number of cntiics and m the quality of the horses exhi¬ 
bited. 

Cattle. 

Except in 2 years-old and yearling heifers, the show of Short¬ 
horns at Wolverhampton could not be considered up to the 
£ andard of former exhibitions. Many reasons account for this. 
Since 1868, the Canadians, Americans, and Australians have 
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Yeailing Bullh .—Fust piize, red, 1 year and 4 months-old: very good 
quality and character, a level evenly made animal of great promise. 

Second piize, red, 1 year and 3 months-old: excellent flesh with substance^ 
not so true-made as the first prize. 

Thud prize, rich roan, 1 yeai and 2 months-old: quality surpassing all in 
the class, with good chaiacter, deficient m foie nbs, and rather so m substance, 
gieat flank and well let down m foie quartei. 

Fourth prize, loan, 1 year and 2 months-old: good quality, thick well- 
covered frame, lather shoit in length of body, and tail not well set on , a com- 
imct useful animal. 

Reserve numbci, roan, 1 year and 7 months-old: a mellow-flcshed animal of 
good si/e and dmactci, but liaving the advantage of age over the others; 
he appealed to us too light in substance, upon rather long legs. 

This dass required veiy great consideration, we highly commended it. 

Bull Calvt'i —First prize, red, with a little white, 10 months-old: good 
quality, an evenly-covered level baek and good flanks, standing well on his 
legs. 

Second prize, red and white, 7 months-old: fair quaht}, very good haii, and 
good hind quaiters, shouldeis pi eminent and not well placed; foie libs rather 
flat 

Ihiid piize, led, 9 months-old: medium quality, lengthy frame, nfte hind- 
quarteis, and gooil flanks; shoulders not well laid, and wanting m erops. 

As a whole a very moderate class. 

Cons —First piizc, loan, 5 >tais and 5 months-old : excellent quality and 
hair; somewhat shoit-diawn and lumpy in hind quartcis, with rathei light 
thighs, but her fiame well coveied all over and showing good character, with a 
very robust constitution. 

Second prize, lovn, 5 yens and 8 months-old: good quality and character, 
laige scale with plenty of substance, iihs not sufticiently arched, nor so well 
co\ercd on the back as should be, with drooping quarters; novelthcless a 
St} lish cow. 

Thud prize, red and white, 3 yeais and 4 months-old: good quality, a cow 
on very short legs, excellent bosom and fore quaiter throughout, but hii shoit 
veiy batlly coveied hind quaiteis, jiarticularly from her hips to ruraj), and tail 
set on too high, with rather thiek legs, lueventcd her takmg a more prominent 
position. 

Reserve number, red roan, 7 years and 5 months-old: very good quality, 
with an evenl} made and well coveied back, her fore quarter very light, and jiai- 
ticularly thin thiough hei plates, indicating weakness of constitution. 

A very mdiflercnt class. 

lletfeys not exceeding 3 gean-old .—First prize, white, 2 years and 3 months- 
old, excdlent quality, good haii and chaiaetei, short but comiiact fiame, well 
coveied, a very nice animal, lather small. 

becond prize, red, 2 years and 6 moiiths-old’ excellent quality, good liaii, 
well-loimcd frame, with more length than the fiist-prize heifer, fore quaiter not 
so deep, and somewhat small. 

Tniid prize, roan, 2 yeais and 2 months-old: medium quality, harsh haii, 
flesh not mellow enough, standing on rather too long legs, great length, back 
wonderfully well covered, handsome outhne, excepting only the setting on oi 
the tail. 

Reserve number, white, 2 years and 7 months-old: good quality, large scale, 
evenly covered, not mam taming the chaiacter of the piize heifcis. 

A V cry large and excellent class; wo highly commended it. 

yeaihnq lleifers .—First prize, loan, 1 year and 8 months-old: good quality, 
compact well-formed fiame, combining great substance and character, not quite 
deep enough m loro quaiter, but an excellent heifer. 
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Second pnze, roan, 1 yeai and 10 months-old: medium quality, wuli rathci 
haish hair, fore nbs a little wanting!;, tail not handsomely set on, hut a vciy 
good heifer, of great length, with a well-formed and covered back. 

Thud prize, red, 1 year and 10 months-old very good quality, fiame on 
large scale and well covered, a little low m back, horns showing want ol 
character. 

Fourth pnze, roan, 1 year and 6 months-old: good quality and Inii, a little 
light m forcquaitci, and standing upon rather too long legs, a heifci lequiiing 
more time, but very piomising 

A large and particularly good class, highly commended 

llmfci Calves —First pii/c, white, 10 months-old. very good quality and 
character, a well-formed fiaiiic, showing great substanco and early d( velop- 
ment 

Second pnze, roan, 9 monthb-old • medium qualitj, gieat size, good form and 
ajqieaiancc 

Feserve numhir, white, 9 months-old good quality, excellent hair, lather 
low in back, but of great substance ind eliaiactei 

In this class we had very considdablc difhciilty, owing to the laige number 
and gieat jjiomi&e of these as] iiants to fame 

We cone hide oiii Fe]K)it h} observing that the heifer classes, including 
calves, were well npiesenied, showing those chaiaeteiisties of the tine type 
ol a Shorthorn—mellow qualit}, fine haii, great aptitude to grow flesh, with 
robust constitution, and good looks in a Ivige dcgitc, and tlic same lemaik 
will justh a])ply to many of the bulls, some ot which we fully expect to sec 
holding still lii^lici distinction heieattei 

The show of Heiefords w*ab supremely satisfactory both in 
numbeis and quality. It was feaied that the numelons purchases 
of young stock of this breed whic h took place at Oxfo " last year, on 
behalf of the Colonies, would cause the collection at the “ Ro^yal’^ 
at Wolverhampton to be both meagre and inferior. But this was 
certainly not the case, as the entiies numbeied 86, and contained 
some splendid specimens of the bleed, with great weight of flesh, 
combined with piime quality. Possessing as 1 do a gieat admi¬ 
ration for this breed of cattle, as considerable meat-producers, 
but having no special knowledge of their characteristics, I gladly 
leave a fuller description of the respective classes to be gathered 
from the Judges’ Report, in which they say •— 

We beg to repoit tlial the Heiefouls at tins meeting show to great advantage; 
the Bull Classes weio u]> to the avciagc, and the lemales bav^ nevei been 
surpassed if cvei equalled at any previous show. 

Class 44. Ml Warien Evans took fust })iizo with “Monaughty the 3id,’^ 
VIInch IS a giand, long, and massive hull, with heavy flesh aud fiist-iate ^'ha 
lacter. Mr. P. Turner^ “ Bachdoi ” took second honouis. Ho is sj mint tnull, 
with substance, but his head is efiemin ite. lie is the sire of Banty,” “ Plum,” 
and “Provost,” which fact is a “feather in his cap.” “Theodoio” had third 
1)1 ize and is a good animal Mi. Walker’s “Wonder” in stoie condition, was 
jilaced in reserve, and is a laro stamp for stock purposes. 

Class 45. Mr John Williams’s “Royal Head,” of fine symmctiy and quality, 
was placed first, and the Earl of Southesk took second prize with “ Ostoi lus,” a 
bx., and good one. Mi. P. Turner’s “Provost” had third prize, and he is a 
good animal, with gieat substance. Mi. Haiding’s “ Noble Boy *’ was the reserve 
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number. “ Sir Oln ei 3id” was low m coudition, but is a large and good stock 
animal 

Class 46 Mr Hichud Hill’s “Pearldiver” headed this class He is rem irk- 
ably handsome, with a deep and nch touch and bloodhke character, his 
hind legs are a tiiflc too close and crooked He is sold for Austraha, as is aho 
“Star of the West,’ who had second piize Mr Ciane’s “Prince George” 
took third jnize, ind Mr Holding’s “Tom Kmnersley” the reserve number 

This was a good class and generally commended 

Class 47 The straight and bioad-backed “Alexandci” took Hist prize. 
He 18 rich in colour and in flesh, and looks like making a grand animil Mi 
W. i>loi, of “Ihc Ovfoid Lad” renown, was secend on the list with “’Ihc 
Wolveihampton Boy,” a growing calf of capital charactei, Mi I dwaids’s 
“ Albert” being the reseive number “The Colonel,” “ Perfection,” and “ Ven- 
dome” all possess consideiable meiit, and there were other piomismg calves m 
this class 

Class 48 had six competitois, all jKissessing great meiit, and were highly 
commended Mr Peren s “ Ivington Bose,” one of the best Hen ford cow s evei 
seen, headed thus class Sue appiaied lather overftdfor bleeding imposes. 
Mr Tumei’s “Livia” took second iirize, and the third went to Mr Tanner 
for his grand old cow “ Queen ” 

Class 49 A bettei lot of hi ceding heifers ncvei came together, an^ the class 
was geneially commended Mr Tinner hid fiist prizi with “ Baut>,” which is 
a “perfect gem ” She was closely piessed b> Mr Harding’s “ Dahlia, ’ jilaced 
second Mr Fenn’s “ Duchess of Bedford 0th,” which had onl} just diopped 
a calf, took thud piize 

Class 50 had si>tccn competitors, and, with few cxcejitions, was chinch iized 
by more than average merit The fiist-jii/e winiici, Mr Harding’s “ Lizzk 
Jeffreys,” is a stjlish and good heifei Mi P Tuniers “Plum” was second, 
and IS evenly grown and handsome Mi Thomas’s “Sunflower” Ind thud 
pnze Mr Arkwrights “Miss Hungeitord,” and was the rescue numlxi, 
“Lady Oxfoid,’ in low condition, and Mi Peter Davis’s heifer, wcie all highly 
creditable specimi ns 

Class 51 Ml 1 din’s “I ady of the Tjnc” was j laced fust, and is a model 
of beauty, substance, and chaiacicr she is in only modeiati condition Mi 
Morns had second prize with “MadeUine,” who is laigc and well funiished, 
and should make a grand cow Mi Thomas’s “Rosalind,” large and ivenly 
moulded, with an indifferent touch, got the leservc numbei Mi Arkwright’s 
heifer, without a mine, Mr Penn’s “Duchess of Bedfoid 7th,” and Mi Fd- 
waid’s “Dewdrop,” all j os->(ss great merit Some m this class were 1 ackw iid 
in condition and dcvclo])m(nt, and tluy will piobably an ear to gieater advan- 
tage at some futuic gathenng 

The show of Devons was exceedinp;ly small, and although the 
hreed occupies a prominent position in the “Ro}al” piize list, 
the entries numbered only 47. Still this number sufficed to allow 
all the principal breeders to be represented, amongst the most 
successful of whom were Lord Falmouth, Messrs. Duller, Davy, 
Farthing, Taylor, and Smith. The Judges of Devons also judged 
the Norfolk and Suffolk Polls and the classes for other established 
breeds, and they report to me thus:— 

In commencing with the Devons we consider, that though perhaps not so 
numeiously represented m the show ring as other breeds, still they well main¬ 
tained the reputation they have achieved, the several classes having in theni 
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specimens with iinmistakeahle evidences of the coircct character and fashion so 
noticeable in this distinguished breed of cattle. While regarding Mr. James 
Davy’s first prize bull, No. 503, m Class 63, as the “ Premier” male of the 
Devons, if not of all lirecds, and his first-prize yearling heifer, No. 529, in 
Class 58, in like manner head of the female classes of Devons, we much fear 
that with the former, horn appaient overlceding, his lutiiic usefulness is to a 
consideiable extent limited, which, with so valuable an animal, is very much 
to be regutted 

Class 60. Not folk and Suffolk Polled Bieeds we consider were fairly repre¬ 
sented, they are apparently animals of great size, with a fair propoition of 
meat to bone. 

Class 69 Other established Breeds. —In this class we consider there were 
some good specimens, moie pai ticularly of the Longhorn, the moderately correct 
lorm ot which, combined with large liames and fair quality of flesh, allowed 
them to take a fair jxisition with othei and more popular breeds 

Channel Island cattle are at all times an inteiesting feature of a 
showcard, as their beautiful deer-like appearance and gentle 
demeanour cause them to be greatly admired by the amateur 
farmer and general public. Since last year at Oxford, when 
much dissatisfaction existed at the breeds fiom the different 
Islands competing in the same class, a levision has taken place, 
and separate classes aie now provided loi Guernseys and Jerseys. 
But still exhibitors, from ignorance or some other inexplicable 
cause, appear to make erroneous entries, which it is presumed, 
with more experience, is a difficulty which will correct itself 
1 have gieat pleasure in appending the Report of the Judges, inas¬ 
much as it is one alwa}s lead with pleasuie:— 

In icportmg on the classes submitted to oiii considtiatiou, wo would first 
observe that, owing to the lecent deteimmation of the Council to separate the 
Clumiel Isles’ cattle undei the distinct heads ol Jersey and Guernsey, the work 
of judging has been much ficilitated, and the dissatisfaction formerly existing 
among exhibitois in the mixed clisses must have been put an end to. 

Jersey Cattle. 

Class 60 Bulls above 1 year-old. —As a class this could only bo termed very 
oidinary. Si\ specimens comiieted. No. 545, to which the first prize Wtis 
awaided, was good in his trame, and as a 2 yeais-old, earned plenty of sub¬ 
stance, but he was deficient in his head, which was too long and cowish. 
No. 546, which came in second, was better in his head than the former, and 
with good neck and shouldeis, but he was flat-sided and wanting in depth about 
the flank. No. 543, the leseive numbci, possessed nothing lemaikable beyond 
good condition 

Class 01. (Jows abc w 3 years-old —There were nine entiies in this cD-'S 
eight of which competed ’1 he fiist prize was earned oil by No 554, a well-bied 
anim,il, with considerabk meiit. The second piize was awaided to No. 65l, a 
wcll-bhaj)ed beast, but lar behind No 514 in iiehness ol quahtj. No. 552 was 
jilaced as the leseivo numlier, and highly commended In the competition foi 
steond prize. No 651 and 5')2 were considered almost equal, the symmetrical 
pioportions of the formei gained her the distinction. No 556 was highly com¬ 
mended, and No. 548 and 530 received commendations. 

^’lass 02. Ilufiis tn-nitlk oi lu-calf not eatediny 3 years-old. —^Lleven 
weic euteied, nine of which competed No 5G4, a stiong and well made 
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alum'll, earned the first pnze The second piizo \ias adjudged to No 560, not 
nearly so well-shaped i beast as the loimer, particularly m the hind quarters, 
though in some respects superior as regaids nchness ot quality The leservo 
went to No 667, which was highly commended, and not far behind those 
obtaining prizes this promises to be a useful arimal. (commendations were 
awarded to Nos 657, 559, and 508 

Gueensey Cattle. 

Class 63 Bulls above 1 year-old —There wore nine entnes in this class, 
seven of which were exhibited Of this number there were but tour pure¬ 
bred GueinseySjtwo being of the Jersey breed, and one which did not resemble 
the bued ot cither island, but which impressed the Judges as being a cioss-brcd 
animal Nos 576 and 578, to which were respectively awarded the first and 
second piizcs, were good and well-bred specimens No. 677 came m for the 
reserve number 

Class 04 Cows above 3 years-old —In this class seven out of the nine entries 
competed The first prize was awarded to No 584, the second prize to No 585, 
and the reserve to 579, which was also highly commended, these were good 
and typicil sliccimens of Guernsey cattle, but in this class, as m the last, some 
animils were entered which could not be called Gueinseys, one ot which esjie- 
cially would have stood among the best had she been entered m Cllwa 01, with 
ammals ot hei breed 

Cliss 65 Jlciftrs in-miXL or in-calf, not exceeding 3 years-old —Fight wcio 
entered, six of which comiieted The first prize went to No 596, the second 
prize to No 595, and the reseive to No 693, winch was also hi Jily comme nded 
With th(sc exceptions, there was nothing exhibited m this class deserving ot 
special notice 

In relcuncc to Jersey and Guernsey cattle, it is evident that though there is 
noicsiniblance 1 etween thebieeds, the distinction does not seem to be gencially 
underst od jii oof of which was given in these classes It would be well lot 
exhibitois to le morecautul as the disqualification which (nsucs trom eiior in 
their entiKS, depiivcs them of my goo 1 eh ince which tluy mi^jlit otherwise hav t 

The Class for Dairy Cattle has always appeared to me one of 
very questionable utility Milk is undoubtedly one of the most 
valuable elements of daily food, and its production is worth} of 
every support and encouragement, but when, as in this case, a 
prize is offered for a class in which are included every biecd 
under the sun, from the high-bred Shorthorn to the more humble 
Ayrshire, judgment becomes a pure matter of chance and fancy 
I rejoice to find the Judges speaking out so strongly on this point, 
and I trust that their remarks may have some effect in showing 
the difficulties of deciding in such a class, and in exposing 
that cruel and unnecessary practice of leaving cows unmilked for 
many hours prioi to being judged, which is too common both in 
this country and in Scotland The Judges say .— 

Under tlic dcnommatiou of “dairy cattle thcic were some excellent animals 
cxhilited 

Clai>b 72 Pair of lletfers, in-milhf under 3 years and 8 mfnihs-dld —I oiii 
pairs vdc entered, thiee of which competed Jhe first irizc was awaidcd to 
No 6 4 (Ayrshires), the second pnze to No G33 (Ayibhires), and the thud 
pnze to No 0o5 (bhoithoms). 
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Class 73. Pair^ of CowSy over 3 years and 8 months-dldy %n-milk —Six paiis 
competed out of the eight which were entered. No. G37 (Ayrshiics) took first 
prize, No. 638 (Ayrshircs) the second pnze, No. 642 (Cioss-hiedb) the thud 
prize, and No. 640 (Shorthorns) was placed as the reserve and highly com¬ 
mended , No 644 (Cross-breds) received a commendation. 

In judging these classes, the question arose whcthei the competition was 
intended for the largest production of milk, or foi the milk which would produce 
the largest quantity and the richest quality of buttei No instiuctions being 
laid down in this particular, we adopted a middle couise and gave consideration 
to both these points in making the awaids, at the same time, in oui opinion, 
it would seem advisable on future occasions that the special ments foi whicli 
the competition is opened should be distinctly noted. Ihere should also be a 
rule as to the milking of cattle. On the moinmg of then cxxmination some of 
the animals exhibited came in the ring with full and distended udders, as 
though they had not been milked for eighteen hours, whilst otheis came m 
with udders compaiatively empty We would suggest that all the ammals 
competing in these classes should be milked dry at the same time on the 
evening pieceding the cxammation, in presence ot a person apiomted by the 
stewards, so that the following morning there should be unilormity in this 
ies])cct Again, that they should all be milked at the examination, and that 
the jirojierties ot the milk should be tested, due legaid being ])nd to quantity 
and quality We would furthei suggest that the date when the animals last 
calved should be stated m the entiles, as tlu quality and quantity of milk aio 
materially influenced by the length of time 11k animals have been in milk. 
No doubt othei influences act ujon these most essentiil points—food and 
management coiitiibutc their lull shaie, but this is the i)ait to be undeistood 
and cairied out by exhibitors On the other hand, the Judges h iving ceitain 
data to go by, would be bcttei able to deteimine on the resiiecti\e merits ot 
the animals bi ought under their notice 

Sheep. 

The fine old breed of Leicesters, which has for so many years 
stood foremost in the “Royal” Catalogue, and been the basis of so 
many other breeds, was scarcely up to its usual form of general 
excellence or numbers. The old sheep certainly were noble 
specimens of their breed, but the shearling rams and ewes weie 
many degrees short of former standards. The superiority of the 
old sheep over the young was observable throughout the sheep 
classes generally, which I imagine is attributable to the hot and 
dry summer of 1870, when lambs were much pinched for milk, 
and to the great scarcity of roots for feeding purposes during the 
past winter. My own experience tells me that these ciicum- 
stances have had a very deteriorating effect on the produce of 
wool as well as of mutton during the spring of •.his year. TK*ce 
separate reports of Leicesters by the Judges have been handed to 
me, but one may suffice for publication as being the only one 
containing any detail, and in it we are told :— 

Class 74 Shearling Bams —1 he first prize, exhibited by Mi Geoi go Tui ner, 
jun., has a good head, well set on, a film neck, good back and loin, with an 
e-^^elleut fleece of wool, and altogether is a very good shearling; the only fault 
to be found with him is a little softness m liis handling. Ihe second piizc, 
shown by the llev. Gcoigc Inge, of lamwoith, has a good foie quarter, gieat 
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girth, an excellent fleece, firm to the touch, and I may say, a very good 
sheep. The third prize, shown by the same owner, is a thick, well-grown? 
sheep, with lather light fleece, and when turned loose walks badly, Ihe 
highly commended and reserve numbei, shown by Mr. Sanday, is a neat,, 
well-grown sheep, but not big enough to please the public. The commended 
shearling, shown by Mr. Turner, sen., is a good turmng sheep, but not good 
enough to win in such company. 

Class 75. The first pnzo aged ram is a two-shear, shown by the same 
gentleman that took firbt prize for shearlings, and a more complete type of a 
good Leicester I have seldom seen, many good judges pronouncing him to be 
faultless The second prize, a three-sheai, shown by Mr. Sanday, is a large¬ 
sized sheep with good wool and constitution, a little faulty about the 
shouldeib, but a very useful sheep. The third pn/e, shown by Mr Borton, 
is a very thick, well-formed sheep, but rather light in his fleece We con¬ 
sidered this an excellent class, and commended all but one. And I may add, 
that I have ncvei seen a better lot of old sheep together 

Class 76 Ihe Shearlmg Ewes consisted of only 3 pens The first prize,* 
shown by Mr. Hutchinson, were of good size and shape. Wool not quit© 
jierftct The second pnze, shown by Mr. Borton, were a useful pen. The 
thud pn/e, shown by the Kev. George Inge, were not so good as his flock has 
before produced ^ 

Following upon the magnificent show of Cotswolds at Oxford 
last year they cut but a poor figure on the present occasion^ 
numbering only 36 entries. The absence of many of the famous 
old names of breeders in the Cotswold Hills is sadly to be 
regretted; but in Mr. Brown, of Norfolk, we have a liberal 
contributor, who won as he liked in the shearling ram class; 
whilst another new exhibitor, in Mr. Russell Swanwick, carried 
all before him in a very inferior class of young ewes. Of this 
breed the Judges say :— 

Cliss 77 was faiily icprescnted as to uumbci8,but with the exception of the 
l>nze sheej), v as not of that high standing of merit wc have sometimes seen 
at the Royal bhows No. 715, the first prize, is firm-fleshed, of good fair 
character, but not quite perfect in his form of standing. No. 716 equal to 
No 715 as to general character, but not so true in form before and behind the 
shoulder. 

Class 78. Not so well represented in numbers as Class 77; but we con¬ 
sider No. 724, the first pnzo, to be of good general Cotswold character, with 
film flesh and good wool. No. 728, the second pn/e, is also a good-fleshed 
sheep, but has not a good head. 

Class 79 IS only represented by five entries, and those far below the class 
as represented at Oxford last yeai 

Of Lincolns there was a very small entry, including the 
names of the well-known breeders, Messrs. Marshall, Dudding, 
and Gunnell; whilst of Ryland and other long-wools there were 
but nine competitors, and out of these Mr. Lynn’s “Lincoln 
and Leicester” cioss—grand sheep in themselves—were pre¬ 
eminent. Still I think it is a grave question for consideration, 
whether the Council should persevere year after year in offering 
prizes for such a class, unless the show be held in some locality 
demanding special notice towards this description of sheep. 
The Judges say of them ;— 
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We thought the Lincoln Long-wool shearlings very good, and commended the 
whole class. The old sheep weio a good class. The sheaihng t^^cs were a \eiy 
good class, and we commended the whole of them. The i{\I luds were not a 
very good class, except the first and second pnze sheep Ihe llylaud owes 
had only one pen, which deserved the jirize. 

Oxfordshire Downs, like the Cotswolds, were a sad falling off 
from the Oxford Meeting of last year, when we saw them in all 
their native glory. The familiar names of Wallis, Howard, 
Treadwell, and Diuce are amongst the exhibitors. The Judges 
say 

Class 8.3 IS represented hy 26 cntiiea, containing amongst them sevcial 
feheep of good geneial outline, hut they do not come to hand quite according 
to thur apiuaiance. No. 792, the first pnze, is a neat-fianicd, good-fleshed 
animal of fan chiiactei, hut somewhat deficient m the lumj). 

Class 84 IS only rejircsented by 8 entiies. No. 807, the first pri/e, is an 
animal of veiy good, tuie loim, of superior quality of flesh and wool, and 
decidedly the best specimen of an Oxford Down in any of the classes. The 
second and third puzes in this class aie also of good quality of flesh and 
wool, but not so tiue in form as the fust pnze. 

Class 85 IS only lepiesentcd by 3 entiies, and those not calling for any 
pnticular comment. 

The aristocratic Southdown—having for its patrons Ilis Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Sondes, and other men of note—like many other bleeds already 
described,—showed a falling off in quality as compared with 
lormei yeais; and the admirer of these beautiful i matures could 
not but regard, with iegret and sorrow, the absence of any 
T(‘presentative of the renowned and familiar Mei ton flock, which 
we tiust, however, to see revived at no distant day. In de- 
isciibing this class the Judges say:— 

3310 show of Shearling Southdowns was not so good as wo have seen m 
formei yens, noi equal m numbeis The fiist pnze was \ciy even and level, 
but had not so much size as the second prize, which did not handle on his loin 
as he ought The third prize and reserve number weie fan spccimeus of the 
bleed In the class of any other age, the first pnze w^as a good shee]); the 
second and thud prizes weie all true types of the Susslx Southdown. Taking 
this as a cliss, we considered it far supenoi to the shearlings. The rescue 
number was a well-formed animal, but not quite light m his wool. In the 
shearling ewes they wcie over an average, the fiist pnze being a remarkably' 
nice pen, showing the true charactei of what a Southdown ewe ought to bo. 
The class was so good that we noticed them all. 

In the very centre of their home-district, and with so tempting 
a prize-list as that conjointly arranged by the Council and the 
Local Committee, the Shropshire sheep came out in strong force— 
to the unprecedented number of 528 animals—though this was to a 
considerable extent composed of the numerous entries of ewes and 
lambs. This breed of sheep is rapidly extending its usefulness 
throughout the country, for to my mind there is no better “ rent¬ 
paying” sheep in existence, and I rejoiced to see them forming the 
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chief and prominent ftaturc in the Wolverhampton Show-yard, 
They are annually improving as a class; and although the 
shearling rams weie scarcely so good a lot as might have been 
expected, it was a treat, indeed, to behold the twenty selected 
by the Judges out of the aged lam class But let the Judges 
speak for themselves. They say:— 

Class 91 ^1 cmlinq Bams —liicic \v(ie 85 entries, and comparitively few 
of these anini'^ls A\cie of an objectionable rharactei borne wcie not tvhibitcd 
in a form to til c piizes, but even amongst those theie were some com¬ 
mendable sj c ennens Although wo could not select one sheep of strikingly 
supenor nieiit they were, as a class, an improvement on last >eai. 

Class 9J Ihe All-Aged Bams were the most noticeable feature In this 
class we found a largo pioportion of the animals of marked supeiiority, in 
illustration of which, 20 weie citliei awarded prizes or received special com¬ 
mendations dt our hands We considei tins the best class of bhropshires 
ever brought togither m the Ilojal bhow-y\id, an opinion wo feel sure all 
who have givdi them a careful inspection will admit Ihe first-prize sheep 
was not without a fault, although one of the heaviest encases of mutton, 
with a hea\> llccce of wool of supenor quahtj, we conbidcied lAn rathei 
deficient in stv le 

Glass 93 I he ^heai ling Fives w ere a good class, with few sheep of objection¬ 
able character amongst them The fiibt-piizc pen were particiilaily g(X)d, 
and the chaiictcr of the other piize pens, with four highly commended ancl 
eight commended lots, sjicak oui views more fully than it is neassaiy to 
express in this Report. 

Class 94 Aged Lues —In this class thcie weie some very good sheep, 
some of them were in low condition, having only recently weaned then lambs 
Ihe second-piize jien weie young ewes, inoie imifoim in character, but 
lacking the condition of the first pnze Ko 1027, the Reserve Numlcr, 
contained some of the best animils in their class, but were wanting m 
uniformity 

Class 9o In Lwe I amis thcic was a large entry, containing several fine 
specimens 3he general class presented great uniformity, some of the lots 
were rathei low m condition, neveitheless representmg the tiuo type of this 
jxipular I reed 

Clafes 90 ham I amis were a numerous entrv, sevcial possessing great 
merit, and these, with the preceding class, arc a sufficient guarantee that the 
breed will not depreciate in the hands of its present pations 

In concluding our Report, we beg to exjiress our satisfaction at the marked 
improvement noticeable m the present exhibition, the uniformity of type and 
character being more in accordance with our views than in any previous year 
We must again call the attention of exhibitors to the fact that the grey tinge 
m the fleece was such an insuperable objection as to compel us to exclude 
some animals which in other respects would have commanded a pi eminent 
position in the pnze-list, but a reference to the Report of last year will 
remind them of the strong point then raised on this question. 

Witb reference to tbe above Report, I consider the breeders 
of this ver^ useful sort of sheep aie much indebted to the 
Judges at Wolverhampton (the same gentlemen who ofheiated 
at Oxford for the pains they took in framing their decisions, 
the anxiety they manifested to enforce by their awards the doc¬ 
trine laid down in their former Report for the guidance of 
Shropshire breeders, and for their remarks upon the several 
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classes brought before them. Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. I 
admire the breed of sbeep as being well adapted to the Midlands, 
but I cannot lay claim to any practical knowledge of them, and 
it may not be safe to add to the Report of the Judges; but I 
cannot resist the temptation to say what I think may strike others 
as it did me,—that there is still the same reason as heretofore for 
urging upon breeders the importance of keeping in view the 
characteristics of good Shropshires, as indicated by the Report 
of the Judges, so as to attain to something like the uniformity of 
the Southdown, whilst retaining a far greater weight of wool 
and mutton. It was obvious that the Judges had their diffi¬ 
culties ; for, in spite of their anxiety to stamp by their awards 
the type of animal they wanted, they must have felt constrained 
to relax the rule they had laid down for themselves when, after 
placing their First and Third Prize Shearling Rams, they had 
no alternative but to select the animal they did for the First 
All-aged Prize, and to take two pens of joung and old ewes, 
so unlike each other, as First in their respective classes. No 
objection could have been raised if they had adheied to the line 
they had laid down, and after placing Mrs. Beach’s shearling 
ewes First —about which there could be no doubt—they had 
given the same position to the aged ewes from the same flock; 
for there can be no stronger proof of the practicability of 
attaining the uniformity in Shropshire sheep that breeders have 
so repeatedly been urged to strive for than is ..hewn by the 
animals exhibited by this lady. Her shearling and old rams, 
the shearling and aged ewes, the ram and ewe lambs, are all 
precisely of the same character. The Judges, however, very 
properly marked their appreciation of the type by awarding to 
Mrs. Beach the cup, as the winner of the greatest number of 
Shropshire prizes; and even if they had gone further than they 
did, they would still have satisfied the other exhibitors and have 
confirmed by their decisions the views they expressed in their 
Oxford Report. I have dwelt thus long on the above subject, 
inasmuch as I consider that the importance of Shiopshire sheep 
to the tenant-farmers of England, and the prominent position 
they occupied in the Wolverhampton Show-yard, demanded 
more than an ordinary recognition at my bands. 

Amongst the Hampshire and other Short-wools, I need scar dy 
say that Mr. Rawlence, as usual, held his own against all comers; 
whilst in showing the great improvement observable in this 
breed the Judges write thus;— 

The Hampshires were short in numbers but good m quality. They were 
of great size, and a great improvement upon former yeai s, most of the animals 
L own being good of the sort. The fiist and second prize ewes were two 
remarkably good pens. Only two Doiset sheep were shown, but they were of 
the light sort as regards quality, size, and horn. 2 R 2 
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Mountain sheep furnished but a poor entry in any of the 
classes, and as several of them were disqualified for improper 
shearing, the competition was limited to very few. It was pleasing 
to observe the Cheviots, from their native hills in Northumbei- 
land, competing with others from Wales; and as Wales is to 
entertain “theRo}al”of 1872, 1 trust we shall see a bumper 
entry of this valuable breed of sheep at Cardiff next July. 

One word on the important subject of the inspection of 
shearing, which has wrought such an improvement in our sheep 
classes sinic 1863. The Report of the Inspectors is most valu¬ 
able and encouraging, and I gladly give it in full, in the hope 
that it mav have the effect of inducing other Societies to follow 
the example of “the Ro^al’’ in this matter, and thus tend to 
remove a “crjing evil’* too visible in nearly eveiy show-yard 
in the kingdom It is a singular circumstance that the only sheep 
disqualified were in the Mountain classes. The Inspectors say;— 

We have to rc2^ort that the sheep m Cliss 74, No 653, in Class 404 , Nos 
1084,1085, lObC, and in Class 105, Nos 1088, 1089, were not in accordance 
with yom conditions, vve thcielorc recommended them to be disqinhhtd 

We weie quite satisfied that the shearing of the sheep disqualified was most 
nnfaiily done—in fact, a great deal of old wool was left on the sheep, and we 
were glael to finel that the stewaids of the show acted on the lecommendation of 
the inspcctois We had a lew doubtful ciscs among the Cotswolels, Lincolns, 
Shropshire, and Mountain sheep on a second examination of these lots, wo 
gave them the benefit of the doubt vve h\d in each ease. Our second ind closer 
examination of the sheep nferied to will, we lie suie, have its goexl otfect, as 
almost evei} slicpluid in the jarel witched our movements with veiy gieat 
interest We in satisfied—should this marked imiirovcment iii sheaiing go 
on foi a few >eais—thcie will be no need foi insjxction in the Show-} ud 

We have fin Ihei to n jioit, that we foiiiul the sheep much imiiioved in sheaiing 
from the meetnij. in ISTO, ind a very much gie iter and muked iinjiioviment 
IS corn} and witli sleep shown at Manchester m 1809, and vie hive muck 
ileasuie in siyin,^ that, on the whole, w( hxve neiei seen the sheei more fanly 
shorn 

Pigs. 

Seldom has a finer collection of pigs graced our Royal show- 
yard. Whilst Messrs. Duckering and Eden carried all before 
them in the nhife classes, Messrs. Sexton and Ware upheld their 
reputation in the Suffolk Blacks, and Mr. Russell Swanwick 
almost “cleared the boards” in Berkshiies. Nothing could be 
more charming to the eye of a pig-fancier than the uniformitv 
of character observable in Mr. Swanwick’s various entiies ot 
Berkshires. His career has certainly not been a long one, but 
he has succeeded in creating for himself a wide-spicad leputatioa 
in the pig-world, whilst the enormous prices at which he sold 
at Wolverhampton some of his animals for export to America, 
and the plucky way in which he (shorthoin-like) has been 
buying others of his own blood back again from that countiy are 
sufficient guaiantees of the purity of the blood he cultivates- 
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Thioughout the pig classes, however, there were many examples 
of over-feeding, sufficient to render the animals totally unfit 
lor healthy breeding purposes. This is a growing evil for which 
it is difficult to suggest a remedy. The Judges report:— 

We ha\e much pleasuie in having to report a veiy good show; some 
excellent specimens of the different bleeds were exhibited with a good close- 
competition in most of the classes. 

Class 106. Boars of a large white breed First Prize for No. 1092, a fair speci¬ 
men of the breed. Second Prize for No. 1095, this pg a little coarse in the haii. 

Class 107. First Prize for No. 1102; Second Prize for No. 1098. Several 
of the pigs ID this cla‘?s were not qualified to compete, being of a middle bned. 

Class 108. First Prize for No. 1112; Second Prize for No. 1119. This was 
a fine class of 15 entries, the whole bemg commended. 

Class 109. First Pure foi No. 1123, Second Prize for No. 1124. A small 
class of only 4 entries, but very good pigs. 

Class 110. First Pnze for No. 1128; Second Prize for No. 1131. A smalt 
entry of 0 pens, no rcmaiks. 

Class 111. hirst Pnze for No. 1141, Second Piize for No. 1140. Eight 
entnes of very moderate pigs. 

Class 112. Fust Pn/o loi No. 1149; Second Prize for No 1147. T\\o very 
extraoidinaiily good pigs; the whole ot the ehss eommended. 

Class 113. First Puzo lor No. 1152, Seeond Prize lor No 1154. A small 
class of only 3 entnes. 

Class 114. First Piizc for No. 1159; Second Pnze for No. 1155. The com¬ 
petition m this class was not \ cry close. 

Class 115. First Prize for No. 1168; Second Prize foi No. 1170 This wa» 
a good class of 7 entnes, tlie whole bemg commended. 

Class 116. First Pnze loi No. 118.i, Seeond Prize for No. 1177 1t\o 
splendid sows. 

Chbs 117. Fust Pnze foi No. 1100, Second Pnze foi No. 1189. Iho 
lust prize pen being pigs of gieat excellence. 

Class 118. Berkshire Boars, Fust Prize foi No. 1194; Second Pnze foi 
No. 1197. A modeiate class of 9 entnes. 

Class 119. First Pnze foi No 1200, Second Prize for 1205 No remarks. 

Class 120. A splendid lot of 20 entries, the First Pnze bemg a sow of 
gieat exeellencc, No. 1226 ; Second Pnze, No. 1220 The whole of the clasa 
deservedly commended. 

Cliss 121. Ulus, like the foimei class was of supeiioi meiit, and justly 
commended. 

Cla&bLb 122, 123, and 124, wcie a lot of good crobb-hicd aniinalb. 

A word on the “ dentition ’’ of pigs may not be out of place^ 
for instances were not wanting to show that the ages of several 
of the pigs, especially in the white classes, did not agree with 
the statements made in the certificates of entry ; whilst “in the 
pens of three ” there was more than one instaiice in which Ue 
state of dentition was incompatible with the certificate "that 
the animals were of the same litter. Let this hint be sufficient 
to guaid exhibitors against a repetition of a system which, if 
pel severed in, will assuredly bring down upon the offenders a. 
well merited punishment in future. 

Twenty-three competitois appeared for the wool prizes, which 
were confined to the breed of sheep of the district—Shropshire^ 
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—and Lord Chesham carried away the palm into Buckingham¬ 
shire, after beating all the best native breeders. Butter and 
cheese also formed an imposing exhibition, with 47 entries for 
the former, and 69 for the latter, whilst the Local Committee in 
their arrangement of these prizes were not forgetful of the fair 
dairymaids to whose careful manipulation was due, in a great 
measure, the excellence of the produce thus exhibited. 

In conclusion, then, let me observe that in spite of all the 
difficulties of the occasion, the Wolverhampton Show will for 
years to come be remembered for its unparalleled exhibition of 
Shropshire sheep, as well as for the marvellous array of steam- 
cultivating machinery and traction-engines, and the important 
results of the trials to which they were subjected, I would 
further express a hope that, although not generally considered 
a financial success, yet the Wolverhampton Meeting may bear 
some good fruit in improving the agriculture of the county of 
Stafford and the surrounding districts, and be a mc.'^is also 
of uniting more closely the interests of agriculture and manu¬ 
factures, as well as showing to the inhabitants of the ‘‘ black 
country ” that whilst they, on the one hand, are labouring to 
furnish us with the mechanical means of cultivation—immensely 
developed in recent years— we, on the other hand, are recipro¬ 
cally labouring to increase the produce of the soil, and thus 
furnish them with an ample supply of food, A word of thanks 
is due to the Local Committee, and more especially to the 
ex-Mayor Mr, Bantock, Mr. Matthews, and Mr. Barnett, the 
Secretary of the Local Committee, all of whom laboured as¬ 
siduously and anxiously throughout for the success of the Show; 
nor must I omit mention of the labourers who acted in the 
capacity of yardmen on the occasion, for a more intelligent and 
obliging set of men I have seldom met with in their sphere of 
life. 

With this Report my term of stewardship comes to an 
end, and my duties as senior steward are fulfilled. To my 
fellow-stewards, with whom I have laboured with the utmost 
harmony and greatest pleasure, — as well as to my friend 
Mr. Brandreth Gibbs,—I would express my warmest thanks 
for their advice and assistance at all times in the discharge of 
our common duties. Nor can I ever forget the many pleasing 
associations and happy moments spent during my three weeks 
of office at Manchester, Oxford, and Wolverhampton, and the 
numerous friendships there formed, which, I earnestly trust, 
may be both mutual and lasting. 

Woodhorn Manor, August, 1871. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 

12, Hanover Square, Thursdav, December 8 , 1870. 


liEPOET OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England in 
presenting their half-yearly Report, have to state that since the 
last General Meeting in May, 3 Governois and 30 Members 
have died, and the names of 62 Members have been removed 
from the list; on the other hand, 3 Governors and 172 Members 
have been elected, so that the Society now consists of 

74 Life Governors, 

74 Annual Governors, 

1547 Life Members, 

3899 Annual Members, 

15 Honorary Members, 

making a total of 5609. 

Conformably with the provisions of the Charter, the Council 
have enacted the following Bye-law:—“Members who have 
paid their annual subscriptions for twenty years or upwards, and 
whose subscriptions are not in arrear, may compound for future 
annual subscriptions, that of the current year inclusive, by a 
single payment of 5/.” 

The half-yearly statement of accounts to the 30th June, 1870, 
has been examined and approved by the auditors and accountants 
of the Society, and has been published for the information oi the 
Members in the last number of the ‘ Journal.’ The funded 
capital of the Society remains the same as at the last half-yearly 
Meeting, namely, the permanent fund of 20,000/. New Three 
per Cents, and the Reserve Show-fund of 4612/, 7s, 8(/. New 
Three per Cents; but the deficiency in the Show-yard receipts 
at the Oxford Meeting entailed a cost to the Society of more 
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than Two thousand pounds. On the 1st instant the actual 
balance of the current account at the London and Westminster 
Bank was 1535/, 14^. 6^/, 

Notwithstanding this pecuniary loss, the Council have reason 
to congratulate the Members of the Society on the result of their 
second Meeting at Oxford. The Entries of Implements, Cattle, 
Sheep, and Pigs, were more numerous than at any previous 
Meeting of the Society, while the quality of the animals ex¬ 
hibited in most classes reached the highest standard. 

The most distinctive feature of the Oxford Meeting was the 
competition for the Farm-piizes offered by Mr. Mason and the 
Society for the two best-managed farms in the Oxfoidshiie 
district. The awards of the Judges were made known at the 
General Meeting of Members held in the Show-yard, and on 
their recommendation a third prize was added by the^^ciety. 
The Report of the Competition, with descriptions of the Prjze 
and Commended Farms, written b^ Mr. H. W. Keaiy, one of the 
Judges, has been published in the last number of the ‘ Journal.* 
The farming of every district has its strong and its weak points, 
and each season its peculiarities. To point out and record these 
seems a fitting object for the Society’s efforts, and must offer 
valuable and instructive lessons to agriculturists geneially. The 
Council are endeavouring to promote a continuation of these 
competitions by offering, in conjunction with the landowners of 
Shropshire and Staffordshire, similar prizes for the two best 
managed arable and dairy farms in a district to be hereafter 
determined upon in connection with the Wolverhampton Meeting. 

The Council refer with satisfaction to the two numbers of the 
Society’s ‘Journal* published during the current year, which 
contain papers of more than ordinary interest. The Report on 
the Agriculture of Belgium especially calls for particular notice, 
as it is an able description of the rural economy of a countiy 
whose farming has been so frequently and so loosely described 
by agricultural writers, that a detailed and trustworthy account 
of the daily doings of Belgian farmers is a valuable addition to 
existing knowledge on the subject. It is very creditable to Mr. 
Jenkins that, in the short period which has elapsed since his 
appointment as Editor, he s]k)uM have made himself sufficiently 
conversant with both the Science and Practice of Agriculture to 
be able to write a report of this high character. 
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Report to the Chneral Meeting. 

In accordance with the Societj’s classification of Implements 
for trial at the Country Meetings, machinery suitable for steam 
cultivation will be tried at Wolverhampton. Keeping in view 
the increasing importance of steam-power as a means of good 
cultivation, and especially as a means of improving heavy land, 
the Council have extended and developed the scheme of prizes 
hitherto offered for Implements and sets of Tac’kle suitable for 
steam-cultivation. In order to meet, as far as possible, the re¬ 
quirements of every class of agriculturists, they have decided to 
offer prizes for the best combination of machinery for the culti¬ 
vation of the soil by steam power, under three heads, viz., (1) 
without imposing any restrictions, (2) limiting the weight of the 
engine to 10 tons, and (3) stipulating that the combination of 
machinery can be worked by an ordinary farm-engine, whether 
locomotive or portable. The President of the Society has still 
further extended this scheme by offering a Silver Cup value 1007. 
for the best combination of machinery for the cultivation of the 
soil by Steam Power, the cost of which shall not exceed 700/.,— 
the Engine to be Locomotive, and adapted for threshing and 
other Farm-purposes. In this way the Council have endeavoured 
to include the whole subject so far as concerns the ^ets of Tackle ; 
and in addition, with a view to render the result as complete as 
possible, they have decided to offer a special prize for the best 
implement of each desciiption suitable for Steam Cultivation, 
viz., Windlass, Snatch-block or a substitute. Plough, Digger, 
Cultivator, Harrow, Roller, Drill, Skim-plough or Scarifier, 
Root or Stone Extractor, and Subsoiler. They also offer a Prize 
for the best Implement or part of tackle not qualified to com¬ 
pete under the foregoing heads, and for the best combination of 
any two or more of the above-mentioned implement, not quali¬ 
fied to compete for the general prizes. The Wolverhampton 
Prize-sheet further deals with the subject of Steam-traction, and 
prizes are offered for the best Agricultural Locomotive Engine 
applicable to the ordinary requirements of farming, and foi the 
best Waggon for agricultural purposes to be drawn by the above- 
mentioned Engine. The Council have also decided to offer a 
series of Prizes for Implements and Machinery used in the culti¬ 
vation and management of Hops. 

The continued increase in the number of implements exhibited 
at the Country Meetings of the Society hag again received the 
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careful attendon of the Council. They have decided that no 
exhibitor shall be allowed to enter duplicates of the same article, 
and that a maximum fine of 10 per cent, on the declared price 
shall be imposed for each article exhibited in breach of this rule; 
but that in no case shall the fine be less than IZ. They hope that 
this step will have the desired effect of preventing any unnecessary 
extension of the Exhibition without curtailing its usefulness or 
diminishing its interest. 

The Regulations affecting the Awards of Medals to Miscel¬ 
laneous Articles have also been revised, and it has been resolved 
that in future no Medal shall be awarded to any Implement 
included in the Quinquennial rotation which is not placed in the 
classes tried at that Meeting, nor to any Miscellaneous Article 
capable of trial until it has been subjected to such trial as the 
Stewards may direct. 

The Council have received with much regret the resignation 
of Mr. C. E. Amos, the Consulting Engineer of the Society. In 
recording their high sense of the very valuable services which 
Mr. Amos has rendered to the Society during the twenty-three 
years that he has fulfilled the important duties of his office, they 
feel sure that they are expressing the general opinion of the 
Members of the Society. 

In the Stock Prize-sheet for the Wolverhampton Meeting the 
Council have made further additions to the Prizes which have 
hitherto been offered for Live Stock. In particular, they have 
added a fourth Prize in the Classes of Shorthorn Bulls above one 
year old, but have somewhat reduced the amount of the first 
Prize; they have offered separate Prizes for the two breeds of 
Guernsey and Jersey Cattle 5 and they have decided to establish 
a series of Classes for Cheviot and other Mountain Sheep. In 
order to ensure the purity of blood of the Shorthorns exhibited at 
the Society’s Country Meetings, it has been resolved “ that each 
animal entered in the Shorthorn Classes shall be certified by the 
exhibitor to have not less than four crosses of Shorthorn blood 
which are registered in the Herd-book.” 

The Council have been requested by Her Majesty’s Commis¬ 
sioners for the International Exhibition of 1871 to assist them in 
forming a collection of live specimens of the best breeds of 
animals whose wools are principally used in the Woollen and 
Worsted Manufactures, by recommending breeders of good ex- 
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amples of the different classes of Long-wool, Short-wool, Down, 
and Mountain Sheep. The Council have, therefore, placed in 
the hands of the Commissioners the Catalogue of Stock exhibited 
and the list of Stock-prizes awarded at the last three Country 
Meetings of the Society. 

The Council have fixed the commencement of the Wolver¬ 
hampton Meeting for Monday, the 10th of July. The arrange¬ 
ments for the arrival and departure of the Stock, and for the 
opening and closing of the Show-yard, remain the same as at 
Oxford; but as the Trials of Implements will be of an unusually 
extensive nature, it has been decided that they shall commence a 
fortnight before the Show instead of a week. 

During the past half-year the Consulting Chemist of the 
Society has presented two Quarterly Reports on Manures and 
Feeding Stuffs forwarded to him for analysis by Members of the 
Society. These Reports, giving the names of the dealers and 
the analyses of the substances, are regularly published in the 
Agricultural Journals as well as in the Journal of the Society. 
This publication has produced some dissatisfaction on the part 
of vendors whose articles have been analysed; but the Council 
are prepared to defend their action in this matter, and believe that 
no part of their work is more valuable to agriculture than the 
analysis and exposure of inferior or adulterated manures and 
feeding stuffs. In several instances the dealers have made money 
compensation to the purchasers, and the Council regret that in 
some of these the purchasers have been unwilling to give up the 
names of the dealers, resting satisfied with the settlement made in 
fheir individual cases. 

The variation in the quality of guano, as now imported, has 
been under the consideration of the Chemical Committee, and a 
communication has been addressed to Messrs. Thomson, Bonar, 
and Co., the agents of the Peruvian Government, suggesting that 
the Guano trade might be regulated by some standard-analysis, 
and that deductions from the price might be made according to 
the variations from such standard. Up to the present time, how¬ 
ever, no satisfactory settlement of this matter has been suggested. 

The Council have renewed the Education Grant for the year 
1871, subject to the following alterations in the scheme which 
was tried this year;— 
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Bepcrt to the General Meeting, 

1. That the next examination shall commence on Tuesday, 
April 18, 1871. 

2. That the forms of entry, duly filled up, together with a 
certificate of general education, must be forwarded to 
the Secretary by March 1, 1871. 

3. That no candidate shall be eligible for the Society’s 
Prizes who has completed his 21st year previous to the 
said March 1; but that any candidate, irrespective of 
age, may compete for the Society’s certificates. 

4. That the Prizes for aggregate merit, to be awarded to 
successful candidates who are eligible and are placed in 
the first-class, shall be:—1st Prize, 25Z.; 2nd, lOZ.; 
3rd, 5t 

The Council have watched with apprehension the spread of 
Rinderpest on the Continent; but the establishment of tl'iiterside 
markets, the slaughter of cattle from the scheduled countries 
at the port of landing, and the inspection which the animals 
undergo before embarkation and after their arrival in this 
country, encourage them to hope that we may escape another 
outbreak of the Cattle-Plague in England. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. Jenkins, 

Secretaiy. 
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MBMOEANDA. 


Adukvss ok Lettfr*!—^T he Society s office being sltuabd in the po&tal dibtnct designated by the 
letter Wf members iti then currespundonce with the btereuiry, are lequebted to subjoin that 
letter to the usual addiess 


Gbxkral Mertikg In London, M ly 22nd, 1871, at 12 o’clock 

MBBima at Wolverhampton, in July 1871. 

QBNBRA.L Meptino In London, in December, 1871 

Monthly CoiiNriL (for trinsuction of business) at 12 o’clock on the first Wednesday In every month 
excepting January, SeptemU r, and Octibet open only to Members of Council and Govemois of 
the Society 

Adjodbnmints —The Council adjourn over Passion and I ister Tceiks, when those weeks do not 
Include the first Wcdmsdiy ot the nunth, f om the lust Wuliusday m August to th hist 
Wcdqiesday m November, and Irum the first Wednesday m December to tho hist Wednesday in 
February. 


Okkick Honns—10 to 4 From the Council Meeting in August until the Council Meeting in April, 
on {aatuidays, 10 to 2 or. 


DisFAsra of Cittlc Sheep and Pigs—Members hive the priMlteo of ippl\ing to the Vetorinaiy 
Committee ot the bccKty, and ot seiidtiig iiiimals t. the Ktyil V teniuiy tollefee on the 
same teims as if they weie subsuibcrs to the College—(4. statement ot th se privileges will bo 
found in the Appendix) y o 

Chbuigai ANtLisa—Ihe privileges of Chemical Analysis enjoyed by Members of the Socuty will 
be found stated in tbc Appendix to the pic scut volume 


SuBsri^ioNs—1 Annual — 1 h( subscilption of a Governor is Jb5 and that of a Member £1 due m 
advance on the Jstot farm cry ot t ich ycir and becoming m arr ai if uuiiaid by the 1st of 
June 2 ror life —Go\tin rs may compuitid for their subsciiption lor future ycais by paving 
at once the sum of Jb80, and Memlxis by paying jbio. 


PAiMiNrs—Subscriptions may be pud to the Secretary, In the most direct and satisfactory manner, 
either at the ofllee of the Sjci ty. No 12 Hanovti Scpiare, London, W oi by means of post 
oftice orders, to be obtlined at any ot the piineipul post offices throughout the kingdom, and m ide 
pajable to him at the 7eie Stic t Offitt, I onion W , but any cheque on u binkers or any 
other house of busmt s in Lendon will be tqudly available it made payable on demand In 
obtaining post-office ord is caie should b tiktn tei give the postmaster the coritct imtiils 
and suinamo ot tho Sccietiiiy ot the Society (H M Jenkins), otheiwise the payment 
will 1)0 refused to him at the imst ofil e on which such Older has been obtained, aiid when 
remitting the money-ord is it should b stated by whom und on whose account, they are sent. 
Cheques should be m ide piyubl us diafts on de.mand (not iu» bills only payable alte r sight or a 
ititain number of days ulie i date ), and should bo di vwn on a London (not on a local country) 
bunker Wlien payment is mile to the london and Westminster Lank St James’s Siuaie 
Bittuch, as the bankers ot the Society it will be desirable that the Seeietary should be advised 
by letter of such piymciit m oidir thit the eutiy Inthebankei shook maybe at once id n- 
tlfied and tho amount p sted to the credit of the proper party. No com can be remitted by post, 
unless the letter be re^stered 


Niw MBMBrns—l< very candidite for admission Into the Society must be proposed by a Member, 
the proposer to siweify In wilting tho lull iiime, usual place of residence, and post-town, of the 
candidate either at a Council iiu etmg or by h tier addressed to the beeretary i orms oi Pioposal 
may be obtained on application to the beeretary 

Paokbts by. Post —Packets not excc c ding two feet in length, width or depth, consisting of wi ittcn or 
prmted matter (but not c ntiinmg letters staled or open) if sent without envelopes, oi enclosed 
in envelopes c^n at each end, may be f )i warded by the inland post, if stomped, at ths followin g 
rates —One mllpenny fur every two ounus or iraetional part ol two ounces 


%• Members may obtain on application to the Secretary copies of an Abstract of the Charter 
and Byc-luwa, of a Statement ol the General Objtcti, Ac, of the boeicty, of Chemical 
and Veterinary Privileges, and of other pnnted papers connected with special denart- 
ments of the SckJety’s busmess 
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ISogal a0ricult«tal ^orietg of ©nglanO. 

MABcn, 1871. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY AND OP MEMBERS 
OP COUNCIL. 




Numbfb 

Ndmbeb 


IJlbTHICTS. 

Counties. 

OF 

IN 

Mkhbebs of Council. 



Mem BEDS. 

Council. 



Dttrham. 

97 .. 

150 .. 

1 

Hon.H G. Liddell. 

A. 

Noethumbebland . 

2 

tM White Ridley; Jacob 
1 Wilaon. 


Yorkshire—North'! 

lie . 


/Earl Cathcart, ; T. C. 


AND East KiDiNObJ 

z 

\ Booth. 



-363 

— 5 



OOMBBRLAND ., 

99 .. 

1 

Sir H. R Vane. 

B. 1 

IjANCASHIRE .. 

217 .. 

3 

/Duke of Di'vonshire, y r.; Sir 
\ T. Hesketh; T. Statter. 

Westmoreland 
Yorkshire — West 1 

29 

131 .. 


/H. S. Thompson, t. ; 

1 

1 

Eiding / 


\ J.D.Dent. 



-476 

— 6 



Derbyshire .. .. 

60 .. 

1 

Lord Vernon, v p. 
j Lord Berners, t. ; Duke of 
1 Rutiand, t. , N. C. Stone. 

|R. Hornsby, Lord Kesteven, J. 


Leicjistebshibe .. 

134 .. 

3 


Lincolnshire.. .. 

185 .. 

5 

< Sliuttleworth; W. Torr, W. 

C < 

Northamptonshire 

85 .. 


( Earle Welby. 


Nottinghamshire .. 

139 .. 

3 

(The ^cakor, t. , R. Mil word, 

1 W'. Sanday. 


Rutlandshire 

IG 



WARIVIOKbHIBE 

148 

1 

J. Baldwin. 


-767 

— 13 



Bedfordshire 

46 .. 

1 

C. Barnett. 


Cambridgbshire 

59 




Essex . 

126 .. 

3 

tS. Jonas, v.p; J. Clayden; 

\ Sir T. Western. 


Hertfordsihre. .. 

96 .. 

1 

J. B. LawfcS. 

D. h 

Huntingdonshire .. 

33 .. 

1 

W. Wells. 


Norfolk . 

174 .. 

1 

Robert Leeds. 

[Sir E. Kemson, v.p. ; 
j N. G. Barthropp , R. 0. Ran- 
j some, Lieutenant - Colonel 
( Wilson. 


Suffolk. 

208 .. 

4 



-742 

— a 








Dittnbntum of Membert <f the Society. 


DISTBIBUTION OF MEMBEES OP THE SOCIETY—conhnuoi 


CoHirmts 

Nuhbeb 

OF 

1 Mbubbbs 

Berkshibe 

121 

Bl CKINGHAMSHIRE 

60 

IIampshitb 

1j4 

Kfnt 

Middlesex 

203 

275 

Oxfordshire 

162 

Surrey 

134 

SlSSEX 

138 


-1247 

Cornwall 

43 

Blvonsuiee 

112 

Borsetshire 

SoMLRSLrSHlRL 1 

Wiltshire ' 

71 

120 

92 

-438 

Glolcestershiri 1 

177 

Heuefordshh e 
Mixnmolthshire 
WORCPSTLI SHIRE 

SouiH Walls 

102 

43 

112 

77 

- 541 

CuEfiUTRE 

Shroisuh r 
blAllORDSllIUL 

North Alls 

143 

226 

207 

108 


Msmbebs or Gohncil 

Viscount Bridport, T 
/Lord Oliesliam, t C S 
\ Cantrell. 

I Viscount Eversley vp , 

1 Sir A Macdonald 
0 Whitehead 
B T Bnndreth Gibbs 
|Duke of Mailborough, t 
\ J Bruce 
(Colonel Challoner, t , 

\ 0 L Amos. 

I Earl of Chichester, vp Earl 
of Lgmont vp Duke of 
Kichmoud, vp W Bigden 


rSii T A eland t T D Acland 
\ feir M I I es G 1 umer 
I or 11 ortm in t 
Sir W Miles, v p 
I lain 


r Bowly W J Edmonds 
\ L Holland U1 Kin^scote 
G Clive 0 Wren Hosk}us 
Toillrede^ir i 
C Ilandell James Webb 


D E D ivies 
Viscount Hill v p 
J arl of Liehhbld R H Masfen 
Lari of Powis, i bi- W Wynn 


Scotland 

Ikeland 

Channfl Islands 
Foreign Coiniiils 

MiJIBEBS WlTUOLr ADD! ESSES 




xiy 

De. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 

Half-tbablt Cash Aocotrarr 


To Balance in hand, Ut July, 1870 — £. a. d. 

Bankers. 2308 9 3 

Secretary. 43 5 7 


At Deposit with London and Westminster Bank .. 
To Income:— 

Dividends on Stock. 

Subscriptions — £. a, rf. 

Governors’ Life-Compositions .. 90 0 0 

Governors’ Annual . .. 20 0 0 

Members’ Life-Compositions .. 340 0 0 

Members’ Annual . 794 0 0 

Interest on Deposit Account 
Journal —Sales ... 

Farm Inspection —Entry Fees 
Sundries .. . 

Total Income . 

To Country Meetings — 

Oxford . . . . 


J0. a. d. 


2,351 14 10 
^ 3,800 0 0 


363 0 8 


1,244 0 0 
61 11 9 
79 7 2 

60 0 0 
6 9 0 


£• a. cU 


6,151 14 10 


1,814 8 7 
7,218 1 1 


£15,184 4 6 


Balance-Sheet, 


To Capital — LIABIHTILS. 

£ a, d 

£. a. 

Surplus, 30th June, 1870 . .. .. .. 

Less Surplus of Expenditure over Income during 
the Half-year — £ a d 

Expenditure . 2,510 9 11 

Income .1,814 8 7 

32,127 2 8 

696 1 4 i 

31,431 1 

Less Oxford Meeting — 

Difference between Receipts and Expenditure,! 
the latter exceeding the former by .. . / 

.. .. 

2,365 10 



£29,065 11 


d. 


4 

1 


3 


QUILTER, BALL, & Co , AccountarUa, 













SOCIETY OP ENGLAND. 

tBOM 1 st July, to 31st December, 1870. 


By Expenditare 
EfitabUsbment:— 

Salaries and Wages . 

House Expenses, Rent, Taxes, &c. 

Journal;— 

Printing and Stitehing 

Postage and Delivery. 

Report on Scotland 

Essays and Reports. 

Map . *• . ... 

Woodcuts . 

Advertisements. 

Chemical;— 

Consulting Chemist’s Salary .. 
Veterinary:— 

Grant to Royal Veterinary College! 

(half-year j .. j 

Grant for Experiments 


Education. 

Advertisements 

Postage and Carriage . 

Farm Inspection. 

Sundries ... 

Outstanding Manchester account.. 


£. 

«. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

449 

18 

0 



440 

15 

1 

690 

13 

441 

4 

7 

145 

15 

0 



100 

0 

0 



143 

13 

0 



34 

0 

0 




54 

4 


923 

1.00 


100 0 
26 0 
7 5 

19 2 

354 16 

20 9 
19 3 


Total Expenditure. I . 

By Country Meetings.— | 

Oxford . 1 11,239 16 6 

Wolverhampton . 


L 


201 16 It 


XV 

Or. 


By Balance in hand, 31st December*— 

Bankers. 

Secretary. 


1179 19 
52 2 


£. s. d. 


2,510 9 11 


11,441 13 4 


13,952 3 
1,232 1 


3 


£15.184 4 6 


31st December, 1870. 


ASSETS. 



s. d. 


By Cash in hand . 

By New 3 per Cent. Stock 24,6127 7«, 8d. cost* .. 
B> Books and Furniture m Society’s House 

By Country Meeting Plant . 

By Wolverhampton Meeting, preliminary expenses 


1,232 1 3 

23.379 16 7 
1.451 17 6 
2,800 0 0 
201 16 11 


• roZueatSlf = it22.551 U 11<2. 


Mem —The above Assets are exclusive of the 
amount recoverable in respect of arrears of 
Subscription to 31st December, 1870, which at 
that date amounted to 894^. 


£29,065 11 3 


Examined, audited, and found correct, this 13th day of February, 1671. 

A. H JOHNSON, 1 

HENRY CANTRELL, > AudiUtrs on behalf of the Society, 
FRANCIS SHERBORNJ 




















EOYAL AGRICULTUEAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 

Yearly Cash Account, from Ist January to SIst December, 1870. 
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Sitolbtrj^ampton iiteetins, 1871: 

ON MONDAY THE 10th OF JULY, AND FOUR FOLLOWING DAYS. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 


I.— Live-Stock Prizes. 

Special Pbizes oppbeed for Horses i—Those marJced a, hy Arthur Bass, Esq,, M,P,; 
b, H, Meyndirinqram, Esq, MB,; c, Captain Boughey, Major TJmneycroft, 
and Members of the Atbnghton Hunt, d, T. M. Weguchn, Esq,, M,P.; o, Henry 
Ward, Esq.; f, S Lovertdge, Esq,; g, C, F, Clark, Esq,; b, The Ea/rl of DarU 
mmth; i, G, W. Lyon, Esq,; k, M T, Bass, Esq., MP., 1, Frank James, Esq,; 
m, T, J, Perry, Esq.; n, Sir Smith Child, Bart, M.P.; o, W, Perry Herrick, 
Esq.; p, W, T C. Oiffard, Esq,; q, C, Boycett Wnght, Esq.; v, The Earl of 
Bradford ,* The Wolverhampton Local Committee; 2%e Staffordshire Agri¬ 

cultural Society. 


Reference 
Nninber in 
Certificatea. 


1 

Q> 

bs 

£ 

1 

1 

HOESES. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Claig, 

1 

Agricultural Stallion, foaled before 1st Jan 1869, 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

2 

not quahfied to compete as Clydesdale or Suffolk 
Agncultural Stallion, foaled m the year 1869, not 

25 

15 

5 



qualifed to compete as Clydesdale or Suffolk ,, 
Clydesdale Stallion, foaled before the 1st Jan 1869 

20 

10 

6 

.. 

3 

25 

15 

5 

, 

4 

Clydesdale Stallion, foaled m the year 1869 

20 

10 

5 

. 

5 

Suffolk Stallion, foaled before the 1st of Jan. 1869 

25 

15 

5 

,, 

6 

Suffolk Stalhon, foaled in the year 1869 
Thorough-bred Stalhon, suitable for getting hunters 
Stalhon, above 14 hands but not exceeding 16 

20 

10 

5 


7 

8 

50 

25 

1 

•• 


hands 2 inches, suitable for getting Hackneys.. 

20 

10 

I ^ 

,, 

9 

10 

Pony Stalhon, not exceeding 14 hands 

Agricultural Mare, in foal, or with foal at foot, not 
suitable to compete as Clydesdale or Suffolk 

15 

10 

5 

•* 


20 

10 

5 


11 

Clydesdale Mare, in foal, or with foal at foot 
Suffolk Mare, in foal, or with foal at foot .. 

Mare, in foal, or with foal at foot, suitable for 

20 

10 

5 

•• 

12 

13 

20 

10 

5 

•• 

14 

breeding Hunters .. . 

Mare, above 14 hands, but not exceeding 15 hands 

1 inch, in foal, or with foal at foot, suitable 

25 

15 

5 

.. 


for breeding Hackneys .. 

20 

10 

5 

•• 

15 

Pony Mare, not exceeding 14 hands . 

No Third Prize vnU he given unless at least Six 
animals he exhJnted, except on the special re¬ 
commendation of the Judges, 

10 

5 


• * 







Prizes for Live Stock 


XIX 


i4 


1 

s! 

s 

■2 

£ 

iil 

HOESES— continued. 

1 

1 


Class. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

16 

Hunter Gelding, three years old. 

a20 

*15 

*10 

17 

Hunter Filly, three years old . 

*20 

*15 

*10 

18 

Hunter Gelding or Filly, four years old 

b30 

b20 

blO 

19 

Hunter, Mare or Gelding, up to not less than 
15 stone . 

c30 

c20 

ClO 

20 

Hunter, Mare or Gelding, up to not less than 
12 stone . 

d25 

el5 

flO 

21 

Carnage Horses or Mares, m jiairs, under six years 
old .. 

h25 

Ills 

hlO 

22 

Brougham Horse or Mare, under six years old .. 

h20 

hlO 

h5 

23 

Roadster, Mare or Gelding, above 14 hands 1 inch, 
and not exceedmg 15 hands 1 inch. 

i20 

*10 

*5 

24 

Roadster, Mare or Gelding, above 15 hands 1 inch 

k20 

klO 

k5 

25 

Cob, Mare or Gelding, above 13 hands, and not 
exceedmg 14 hands 1 inch. 

*15 

110 

*5 

26 

Pony, not exceeding 13 hands . 

mlO 

*5 


27 

Agricultural Filly, two years old, not qtudijied to 
compete as Clydesdale or l^uffolk . 

15 

10 

5 

28 

Clydesdale Filly, two years old. 

15 

10 

5 

29 

Suffolk Filly, two years old. 

15 

10 

5 

30 

Agncultural Pair of Geldings or Mares of any age 

n20 

olO 

t5 

31 

Agricultuial Pair of Geldings or Mares, four years 
old . 

pL>0 

tio 

t5 

32 

Agncultural Pair of Geldings or Mares, three years 
old . 

q20 

tio 

t5 

33 

Agricultural Geldmg, three years old. 

ilO 

r5 


34 

Agricultural Geldmg, two years old . 

tio 

t5 

,, 

35 

Agncultural Geldmg, yearling . 

tio 

t5 

- 

36 

No Third Prize will he given unless at least Six 
anvmcds he exhibited^ except on the special re¬ 
commendation of the Judges, 

CATTLE, 

(At.t. Ages calculated to July Ibt, 1871). 

Shokthorn, 

Bull, above three years old . 

30 

20 

. 15 

37 

Bull, above two and not exceeding throe years old 

25 

15 

10 

38 

Yearling Bull, above one and not exceeding two 
years old •• . . . •• 

26 

15 

10 


No Third Prize will he given Ufdess at least Six 
animals he exhibited^ and in Clams 19,20, and 
21 no Fourth Prize will he given unless at least 
Ten animals he exhibited^ except on the special 
recommendation qf the Judges, 



b2 


Fourth Frke. 























XX 


Prixes far Live Stoek 


Reference 
Number in 
Certificates 

CATTLE— cmtinmd. 

First 

Prise 

^ Second 
Prize 

Third 

Prize 

Class 


£. 

£. 

£. 

39 

Bull-Calf, above six and not exceeding twelve 





months old. 

15 

10 

5 

40 

Cow, above three years old. 

20 

10 

5 

41 

Heifer, m-milk or m-calf, not exceeding three 





years old .. 

16 

10 

5 

42 

Yearling Heifei, above one and not exceeding two 





years old . 

15 

10 

5 

43 

Heifer-Calf, above six and under twelve months old 

10 

5 

•• 


Hereford. 




44 

Bull, above thiee years old .. 

26 

16 

5 

4^> 

Bull, above two and not exceeding three yeais old 

26 

15 

5 

46 

Yearling Bull, above one and not exceeding two 

25 

fd 



years old. 

5 

47 

Bull-Calf, above six and not exceeding twelve 




1 

4S 

months old. 

10 

5 

,, 

Cow, above thiee years old. 

20 

10 

5 

49 * 

Heifer, in-milk oi in-calf, not exceeding three 




50 

yeais old. 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceeding two i 

15 

10 

5 

51 

years old . .! 

15 

10 

5 

Heifer-Calf, above six and under twelve months old 

10 

5 

•• 


Devon. 




52 

Bull, above three >ears old ... 

25 

15 

5 

5ij 

Bull, above two and not exceedmg three > ears old 

26 

15 

5 

54 

Yearling Bull, above one and not exceeding two 

25 

16 


65 

years old 

Bull-Calf, abo\e six and not exceeding twelve 

5 



66 

months old . 

10 

6 

.. 

Cow, above three years old . .. 

20 

10 

5 

57 

Heifer, in-milk or m-calf not exceedmg three 

15 

10 


58 

years old . . 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceeding two 

5 



60 

years old . 

15 

10 

5 

Heifer-Calf, above six and under twelve months old 

10 

5 

•• 


tT ERSEX • 




(.0 

Bull, above one year old .. . 

10 

5 


61 

Cow, above three years old ». 

10 

5 



Heifer, m-milk or m-calf, not exceedmg three 





years old . ... 

10 

5 





** 


"No (Second Prize will he given unless at least Six 





animals he exhibited^ except on the special i c- 
commendation of the Judges, 
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Referenoe 
Kmnber in 
Oertlficate& 

CUua. 

63 

64 

65 


66 

67 

68 


69 

70 

71 


72 

73 


CATTLE— continued, 

Guernsey. 

Bull, above one year old. 

Cow, above three years old. 

Heifer, in-milk or m-calf, not exceeding three 
years old .. .. 


Norfolk and Suffolk Polled. 

Bull, above one year old. 

Cow, above three years old. 

Heifer, in-milk or in>calf, not exceeding three 
years old . 


Other Established Breeds. 

Not inducing tha Shorthorn, Hereford, Devon, 
Jersey, Gvjernsey,or Norfolk mid Suffolk Polled 
Breeds, 

Bull, above one year old . 

Cow, above three years old. 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 
years old . 


Dairy Cattle. 

fPair of Heifers, under three years and eight months 
old,m milk.. .. 

fPair of Cows, over three years and eight months 
old, m milk . 

f [Special Prizes offered hy the Staffordshire Agri- 
cultural Society, Meinhers of that Society may 
compete for these Prizes on the same terms as 
Members of the Boyal Agricultural Society,'] 

No Second Prize will he given unless at least Six 
animals he exhibited, except on the special re- 
ccmrnenaation of the Judges, 
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Prizafor Live SioeL 


Beferaice 
Kumber In 
CSertlfloates. 

SHEEP. 

First 

Prize. 

Second 

Prise. 

Third) 

Prise. 

Clan. 

Leicester. 

£. 


£. 


Special Peizes oppebed pob Sheep: — Those 
ma/rhed 2 ^^ hy the Earl of Shrewsbury; b*, 
F. Monckton, Esq. ; c, R» H. Masfmy Esq., and 
' other breeders of Shropshire sheep; f, Staffordr 
shire Agncvltural Society, 




74 

Sbearlmcr "Rnm ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, •• 

20 

10 

5 

75 

Bam of any other age. 

20 

10 

5 

70 

Fen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

15 

10 

5 


COTSWOLD. 




77 

Shearling Bam .. •• .. 

20 

10 

5 

78 

Bam of any other age. 

20 

IfO 

5 

70 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock 

15 

10 

5 


Lincolns. 




80 

81 

82 

Shearling Bam .. .. .. .. 

20 

20 

15 

10 

10 

10 

5 

Barn ftf any other age. 

5 

5 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock 


Oxfordshire Down. 




83 

Shearling Bam . 

20 

10 

5 

84 

Ram of any other age. 

Pen of Five Shearlmg Ewes, of the same flock 

20 

10 

5 

85 

15 

10 

5 


Etland and other Long-Woolled breeds. 





Not qualified to compete as Leicester, Cotswdd or 





Imcdn, 




86 

Shearling Ram ... 

15 

5 


87 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

10 

5 

•• 


Southdown. 




88 

Shearling Ram .. 

20 

20 

10 

10 

5 

89 

Bam of any other age. 

5 

90 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

No Third Prize wUl be given unless at least Six 

15 

10 

5 


animals be exhibited, except on the special re- 
(mmendoilion qf the Judges, 
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SHEEP— continued. 

Shropshibe. 

Shearling Bam . 

Bam of any other age. 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 
Ten Shropshire ewes, havmg had lambs in 1871 

Ten Shropshire owe lambs. 

Five Shropshire ram lambs. 

A Silver Cup (r), value £10, to the Exhibitor 
takmg the greatest number of Prizes in all the 
Shropshire Classes. 

N,B.—In case two or more ExhMors take an 
equal number of Prizes, the Cup will he awarded 
to the Exhibitor taking the greatest amount in 
value. 


HAMPSfflRE AND OTHER ShORT-WoOLLED 

Breeds. 

Not qualified to compete as Southdown 
or Shropshire. 

Shearling Bam .. .. .. 

Bam of any other age. 

Pen of Five Shearlmg Ewes, of the same flock .. 

Dorset. 

Shearling Bam . .. •• 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes. 

Cheviots. 

Bam of any ago .. . 

Pen of flve ewes of any age. 

Mountain Sheep. 

Not qualified to compete as Cheviots, 

Bam of any age . 

Pen of flve ewes of any age. 

No Third Prize vM be given in the Pam Classes 
tmless at least Six animals he exhibited, nor in the 
Ewe Classes unless Six Pens be exhibited, except 
on the special rectmmeTulatim of the Judges, 
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PrizeB for Live Stock, 


Reference 
Number In 
Certificates 

FIGS. 

Pint 

Prite 

Second 

Prtae 

Third 

Prize. 

Class 

Large White Breed. 

£, 


£, 

106 

Boar, above twelve months old. 

10 

5 


107 

Boar, above six months and not exceedmg twelve 





months old. 

10 

6 


108 

Breeding Sow .. 

10 

5 


109 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same littei, 





above four and under eight months old .. 

10 

5 

•• 


Small White Breed. 




110 

Boar, above twelve months old .. 

10 

5 


111 

Boar, above six months and not exceeding twelve 





mouths old. 

10 

6 


112 

Breeding Sow. 

10 

5 


113 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same litter. 





above four and under eight months old .. 

10 

^6 

•• 


Small Black Breed. 




114 

Boar, above twelve months old. 

10 

5 


115 

Boar, above bi\ months and not exceeding twelve 





months old. 

10 , 

5 


116 

Breeding Sow. 

10 

6 


117 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same 





litter, above four and under eight months old.. 

10 

5 

•• 


Berkshire Breed. 




118 

Boar, above twelve months old. 

10 

5 


119 

Boar, above six months and not exceeding twelve 





months old. 

10 

5 


120 

Breeding Sow. 

10 

5 


121 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same litter. 





above four and under eight months old .. 

10 

5 

•• 


OrsER Breeds. 





Not dtgible to compete in any of the preceding 





Classes, 




122 

Boar. 

10 

5 


123 

Breedmg Sow. 

Pen of three Breeding-Sow Pigs of the same litter, 

10 

5 


124 





above four and under eight months old .. .. 

10 

5 
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WOOL.* 

First 

Fiize 

Second 

1 Prize 

Third 

Prize. 

Fourth 

Prize. 

Fifth 

Prize 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Special Fbizes: — Thaw marked a, hy the 
Earl of Eartmimth ; b, Hartley^ Esq. ; 
c, the Earl of Shrewsbury ; f, the Stafford¬ 
shire AgnciUtimU Society. 


! 

1 


1 


SiE Shropshire Fleeces. 

a6 

a5 

a4 

1 

a3 

a2 

BUTTER.* 

1 





() lbs., to be made up in lbs.. «. 

b6 

b5 

b4 

b3 

b2 

CHEESE* 






{Theproduce of 1871 ) 






Coloured, over 6 inches thick. 

(Coloured, under 6 inches thick .. 

Uncoloured, over 6 inches thick .. 

Uncoloured, under 6 inches thick. 

tl5 

1 tl5 
cl5 

flO 

tio 

tio 

clO 

t5 

t5 

c5 

•• 

•• 

’'To the maker of the Prize Butter and Cheese 
in each Class. 

t3 

t2 

tl 

tl 

tl 


* Members of the Royal Agnoultural Society, and of tbo Staffordshire Agncultiiial 
Society, may compete for these ftizes, without payment, but Non-members of either 
Society must pay an Entrance-fee of Five Shillings on each Oertificate. 












xx^ i Prizes for Laplmente cmd Machinery. 

n.—^I mplement and Maohineby Pbizes offebed by the 
Society. 

Section L—Steam Odltivation. £ 

1. For the best combination of Machinery for the cultivation of the 

soil by Steam-power .. ..1st Pnze 100 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto 2nd Pnze 60 

2. For the best combination of Machinery for the cultivation of the 

soil by Steam-power, the weight of the Steam-engine not to exceed 

10 tons. •• 1st Prize 50 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto 2nd Pnze 25 

3. For the best combination of Machinery for the cultivation of the 

soil by an ordmary Agricultural Engine, whether self-propelling or 

portable •• .. .. •• .1st I^ze 60 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto 2nd Pnze 25 

4. For the best Windlass, detached.20 

5. For the best Snatch-block, or substitute thereof.10 

6. For the best Plough, suitable for Steam cultivation 25 


7. For the best Subsoilcr 

ditto 

ditto 

20 

8. For the best Digger 

ditto 

ditto 

25 

9. For the best Cultivator 

ditto 

ditto 

25 

10. For the best Skim-Plough 

or Scanfi.er 

ditto 

20 

11. For the best Roller 

ditto 

ditto 

10 

12. For the best Harrow 

ditto 

ditto 

10 

13. For the best Drill 

ditto 

ditto 

20 

14. For the best Root or Stone Exti actor 

ditto 

10 


15. For the best combination of any of the above Implements not 

qualified to compete in Classes 1, 2, or 3.20 

16. For the best Implement, or part of Tackle, suitable for steam cultiva¬ 

tion, of any other descnption, not quahfied to compete m the pre¬ 
ceding Classes .20 

17. For the best Agricultural Locomotive Engine apphcable to the 

oidinary requirements of farming .60 

18. For the best Waggon for Agncultural purposes to be drawn by an 

Agncultural Locomotivo Engine .20 

A Silver Cup, value 100?, offered by the Right Hon. Lord Vernon, 
President, will bo given for the best combination of Machmery for 
the cultivation of the soil by Steam-power, the cost of which shall 
not exceed 700?. The Engine to be Locomotive, and adapted for 
Threshmg and other Farm purposes. 

Section II. —Hop Machinery, 


1. For the best machine for the cultivation of Hop Gardens, to supersede 

manual labour .20 

2. For the best machme for washmg the Hop Plant to remove the 

Aphis blight .10 

3. For the best Hop-Presser . 10 


4. For any other improved Implement or Implements used in the culti¬ 
vation or management of Hops.. . •« 10 

Miscellaneous. 

Awards to Agricultural articles, and essential improvements therein 

__ 10 Silver Medals. 

In the Glasses for which one Pnze only is offered, the Judges vnll be 
empowered to divide it equally between two competing Implements, if they 
consider them equal m merit. 
















Ckmditums rdatmg to Live Stock. 
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CONDITIONS APPLYING TO CERTAIN CLASSES 
OE LIVE STOCK ONLY. 


Cattle. 

1. No bull above two years old will be eligible for a prize unless certified to 
have served not less than three different cows (or h^ers) within the three 
months preceding the 1st of June in the year of the Show. 

2. All bulls above one year old shall have rings or “ bull-dogs ” in their 
noses, and be provided with leading sticks. 

3. No cow will be eligible for a prize unless certified either at the date of 
entry or between the date of entry and that of the Show, to have had a live 
calf within the twelve months preceding the date of the Show. 

4. No heifer, except yearlings, entered as in-calf, will be eligible for a prize 
unless she is cerbfied to have been bulled before the 31st of March in the year 
of the Show, nor will her owner afterwards receive the i^nze until he shall have 
furnished the Secretary with a further certificate that she produced a live calf 
before the 31st of January in the subsequent year. 

5. Shorthorns,—Each animal entered in the Shorthorn Classes, shall be 
certified by the Exhibitor to have not less than fou. crosses of Shorthorn 
blood which are registered in the herd book, 

Hobses. 

6. All foals must be the offspring of the mare along with which they are 
exhibited; and the sire of the foal must bo given on the certificate of entry as 
well as sire of the mare. 

7. No veterinary mspection of horses will be reqmred except when con¬ 
sidered necessary by the Judges, who will be accompamed by the Veterinary 
Inspectors. 

8. A charge of 11, for the accommodation of a horse-box will be made for 
each entry for stalhons and mares in-foal, or with foals at foot, which mcludes 
hay, straw, and green fodder. 

9. A charge of 10s. will be made for the accommodation of a stall for each 
entry in the other horse Classes, which includes hay, straw, and green fodder. 

Sheei*. 

10. All rams, except shearlings, must have been used in the present season- 

11. Sheep exhibited for any of the prizes must have been r&aUy and favrly 
thorn hare after the 1st of April m the year of the Exhibition; and the 
date of such shearing must form part of the Certificate of Entry. Three 
Inspectors will bo appointed by the Council to examine the sheep on their 
admission to the Show-Yard, with instructions to report to the Stewards any 
cases in which the sheep have not been really and fairly thorn hare. 
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Conditions relating to Live Stock, 


Pigs. 

12. The three sow-pigs in each pen most be of the same litter. 

13. The breeding sows in Glasses 108, 112, 116, 120, and 123, shall be 
certified to have h£^ a litter of hve pigs within the six months preceding the 
Show, or to be in>pig at the time of entry, so as to produce a litter before the 
1st of September following. In the case of in-pig scfws, the prize will bo 
withheld until the Exhibitor shall have fumiBhed the Secretary with a cer¬ 
tificate of farrowing, as above. 

14. No sow, if above eighteen months old, that has not produced a litter of 
live pigs, shall be eligible to compete in any of the classes. 

15. The Judges of pigs will be instructed, with the sanction of the Stewards, 
to withhold prizes from any animals which shall appear to them to have been 
entered in a wi'ong class. 

16. All pigs exhibited at the countiy meetings of the Society shall be sub¬ 
jected to an exammation of their mouths by the Veterinary Inspector of the 
Society^; and should the state of dentition in any pig indicate that^e age of 
the animal has not been correctly returned in the Certificate of Entry, the 
Stewards shall have power to disqualify such pig, and shall report the circum¬ 
stance to the Council at its ensuing monthly meeting. No pig shall be oiled 
or coloured while in the Show-Yard. 

17. If a litter of pigs be sent with a breeding sow, the young pigs must be 
the produce of the sow, and must not exceed two months old. 

, 18. All disqualifications will be published in the awards of the Judges. 


RULES OP ADJUDICATION. 

1. As the object of the Society in giving prizes for cattle, sheep, and pigs, is to 
promote improvement in hreeding stock, the Judges m making their awards 
will be instructed not to take into their consideration the present value to the 
butcher of animals exhibited, but to decide according to their relative merits 
for the purpose of hreeding, 

2. If, in the opinion of the Judges, there should be equality of merit, they 
will be instructed to make a special report to the Council, who will decide on 
the award. 

3. The Judges will be instructed to withhold any prize if they are of opinion 
that there is not sufficient merit in any of the stock exhibited for such prize 
to justify an award. 

4. The Judges will be instructed to give in a reserved nuwher in each class 
of live stock; viz., which animal woffid, in their opinion, possess sufficient 
merit for the prize, in case the animal to which the prize i& awarded should 
subsequently become disqualified. 

5. In the classes for stallions, mares, and fillies, the Judges in awarding tlie 
prizes will be instructed, in addition to symmetry, to take activity and 
strength into their consideration. 



Conditions relating to Machinery, 
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CONDITIONS EELATING TO MACHINERY. 


Steam Engines. 

All Engines must be fitted with a Steam-Tndicator, in addition to tho 
onimary Spiing Balance, which Indicator must be proved by the Indicatoi ol 
the Society 

Steam CuLTivAnoN. 

1. The weight of the Engine shall be deemed to be exclusive of coal, water, 
and rope, but to include tho weight of the drum or windlass. 

2. The Implements for Steam Cultivation must be tested by dynamometer, 
it possible, and such cxiienments made as will enable the Judges to ascertain 
the relative value m usefulness of such Implements. 

3. The Steam Boiler must be jirovidc d with a pipe or tube, the tliread of 
Avhich must bo equal to the “half-ineh gas-pipe thread,” for the purpose 
of attaching the forcing pump of the Society. Tho Exhibitor may deehire to 
work the Engine at any pressure he thinks fit, if the Judges are satisfied tho 
Boilei would bear safely three times that pressuie. The Boiler shill then lie 
tested by the forcing pump to twice the pressuie before the Engine is set to 
work, and the declaied pressure must not be exceeded by the Exhibitor while 
he IS woiking before the Judges 

4. Any Engine which is enteied for competition, oi for working in the 
the Y ud of “ Machmery-in-motion,” which, from defect n construction oi 
any other cause, is in the opinion of the Judges and Consulting Engmeei, 
unsafe, shall not be allowed to woik on the Society’s premises. and furtlier, 
the void unsafe shall bo attached to the Engine duiing the icmamder of 
the Exhibition 

5. The trials of tho Stoam-Engines will be made with Llangennech coal. 


Forms of Certificate for entry, as well as Prize-Sheets for the Wolver¬ 
hampton Meeting, containing the whole of the conditions and regu¬ 
lations, may be obtained at the Office of the Society, No. 12, Hanover 
Square, London, W. 


DATES OF ENTRY. 

Cebtificates for the entry of Implements for the Wolverhampton 'Meeting 
must be forwarded to the Secretary of the Society, No. 12, Hanover Square, 
Tjondon (W.), by the 1st of May, and Certificates for the entry of Live Stock 
by the 1st of June. Certificates received after those respective dates will not 
l)e accepted, but returned to the persons by whom they have been sent. 

The Pnzes of the Royal Agncultural Society of England, and all Prizes’ 
offered by the Wolverhampton Local Committee, the Staffordshire Agri¬ 
cultural Society and private individuals, are open to general competition. 
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iMembets;’ $r(bfleged of €^minl 


The Council have fixed the following rates of Charge for Analyses to 
be made by the Consulting Chemist for the hond-fido use of Members 
of ^e Society; who (to avoid all unnecessary correspondence) are 
particularly r^u^ted, when applying to him, to mention the kind of 
analysis they require, and to quote its number in the subjoined schedule. 
The charge for amlysis, together with the carriage of the specimens, 
must be paid to him by members at the time of their application. 

No. 1.—An opinion of the genuineness of Peruvian guano, bone- 

dust, or oil-cake (each sample) . 5s. 

„ 2.—An analysis of guano; showing the proportion of moisture, 
organic matter, sand, phosphate of lime, alkaline salts, 

and ammonia .10s. 

„ 3.—^An estimate of the value (relatively [to the average of 
samples in the market) of sulphate and muriate of am¬ 
monia, and of the mtrates of potash and soda .. 10s. 

„ 4.—^An analysis of superphosphate of lime for soluble phos^ 

phates only .10s. 

,, 6.—An analysis of superphosphate of lime, showing the pro¬ 
portions of moisture, organic matter, sand, soluble and 
insoluble phosp^tes, sulphate of lime, and ammonia .. J21. 

„ 6.—An analysis (sufficient for the determination of its agricul¬ 
tural value) of any ordinary artificial manure .. ,, £1. 

tf 7,—Lirnestone:—the proportion of lime, 7s, 6d.; the propor¬ 
tion of magnesia, 10s.; the proportion of lime and mag- 

^ ^.nesia .15g. 

„ 8.—Limestone or marls, including carbonate, phosphate, and 

sulphate of lime, and magnesia with sand and clay .. £1, 

fi 9.—Partial analysis of a soil, includmg determinations of clay, 

sand, organic matter, and carbonate of lime .. .. £1, 

„ 10 —Complete analysis of a soil.£ 3 . 

If 11*—An analysis of oil-cake, or other substance used for feeding 
purposes; showing the proportion of moisture, oil, 
mineral matter, albuminous matter, and woody fibre; 
as well as of starch, ^m, and sugar, in the aggregate £1. 

irl2.—^Analyses of any vegetame product.£ 1 . 

If 13.—Analyses of animal products, refuse substances used for 

manure, &c.from 10«. to 80s. 

If 14.—^Determination of the “ hardness ” of a sample of water 

before and after boiling. . 10s, 

If 15.—Analysis of water of land drainage, and of water used for 

irrigation.£2, 

11 16.—^Determination of nitric acid in a sample of water .. .. £1, 

N.B .—The above Scale of Chargee ie not amicable to the case of pareone 
ocmraercidUy engaged in the Manufacture or Sale of any Suletanoe sent for 
Ancdyete. 

^The Address of the Consxdting Chemist of the Society is. Dr. Adoustus 
V oEixsKKR, 11, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., to which he requests that all 
letters and parcels (postage and carriage paid) should be directed. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. JENKINS, Secretary, 
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IN8TEUCTI0NS FOE SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES 
FOB ANALYSIS. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES. —^Take^a large handful of the manure from three 
or four ban, mix the whole on a lar^e sheet of paper, breaking down with the 
hand any lumps present, and fold up in tinfoil, or in oil silk, about 3 ozs. of the 
well-mixed sample, and send it to 11 , Salisbuby Square, Fleet Street, E.C., 
by sample post: or place the mixed manure in a small wooden or tin box, which 
may be tied by string, but must not be sealed, and send it by sample post. If the 
manure be very wet and lumpy, a larger boxful, weighing from 12 to 15 ozs.» 
should be sent either by sample post or railway. 

There must be no writing or prmting in the packet or its cover in addition to 
the address: Dr. Augustus Voelcker, 11, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C., and the address of the sender of the parcel, and the number or 
mark of the article sent. 

These particulars must in all cases be given not on loose pieces of paper but on 
small labels attached to the samples or packages containing them. 

The samples must be sent in covers, open at the ends or in boxes, bags of linen 
or other materials, which may be fastened by string, but must not be sealed, so 
as to be easily examined. No parcel sent by sample post must exceed 1^ lb. in 
weight, or 2 feet in length, or 1 foot m width or depth. 

SOILS.—Have a wooden box made 6 inches long and wide, and from 9 to 12 
inches deep, according to the depth of soil|ind subsoil of the field. Mark out in the 
field a s^e of about 12 inches square; dig round in a slanting direction a trench, 
so as to leave undisturbed a block of soil with its subsoil from 9 to 12 inches deep; 
trim this block or plan of the field to make it fit into the wooden box, invert the 
open box over it, press down firmly, then pass a spade under the box and lift it 
up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid and send it by goods or parcel train 
to the laboratory. The soil will then be received in the exact position in which 
it is found in the field. 

In the case of very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at 
once inverted over the soil and forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

^ WATERS.—Two gallons of water are required for analysis. The water, if 
possible, should be sent in glass-stoppered Winchester half-^llon bottles, which 
are readily obtained in any chemist and druggist’s shop. If Winchester bottles 
cannot be procured, the water may be sent in perfectly clean new stoneware spirit- 
jars surrounded by wickerwork. For the determination of the degree of harness 
before and after boiling, only one quart wine-bottle full of water is required. 

LIMESTONES, MARLS, IRONSTONES, AND OTHER MINERALS.— 
Whole pieces, weighing from 3 to 4 ozs., should be sent enclosed in linen 

bags, or wrapped in paper. 

OILCAKES.—Take a sample from the middle of the cake. To this end break a 
whole cake into two. Then break off a piece from the end where the two halves 
were joined together, and wrap it in paper, leaving the ends open, and send parcel 
by sample post. The piece should weigh from 12 to 15 ozs. If sent by railway, 
one quarter or half a cake should be forwarded. 

FEEDING MEALS.—About 3 ozs. will be sufficient for analysis. Enclose the 
meal in a small linen bag. Send it by sample post. 

On forwarding samples, separate letters snould be sent by post to the laboratory, 
specifying the nature of the information required, and, if possible, the object 
in view. 

H. M. JENKINS, JSecretarif. 
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imeindberjei* ITetfrinarj; i^ribilege? 


I.—SeBIOUS OB ExTBNBiya Disxasxs. 

No. 1. Any Member of the Society who may desire professional attendance 
and special advice in cases of serions or extensive disease among his cattle, 
sheep, or pigs, and will address a letter 4o the Secretary, will, by return of 
post, receive a reply stating whether it be considered necessary that Professor 
Simonds, the Society’s Veterinary Inspector, should visit the place where the 
disease prevails. 

No. 2. The remuneration of the Inspector will be 2L 2». each day as a 

E rofessional fee, and 11. Is. each day for personal expenses; and he will also 
e allowed to charge the cost of travelling to and from the locality where his 
services may have been required. The fees will be paid by the Society, but 
the travelling expenses will be a charge against the applicant. This cWge 
may, however, be reduced or remitted altogether at the discretion of the Council, 
on such step bemg recommended to them by the Veterinary Committee. 

No. 3. The Inspector, on his return from visiting the diseased stock, will 
report to the Committee, in writing, the results of his observations and pro- 
ceedmgs, which Kejxirt will be laid before the Council. 

No. 4. When contingencies arise to prevent a personal dischwcge of the 
duties confided to the Inspector, he may, subject to the approval of the Com¬ 
mittee, name some comjietent professional person to act in nis stead, who shall 
receive the same rates of remuneration. 

II. —Obdinabt OB Otheb Cases of Disease. 

Members may obtain the attendance of the Veterinary Inspector on any 
case of disease by paying the cost of his visit, which will be at the following 
rate, viz., 21, 2s. per diem, and travelling expenses. 

III. —Consultations without visit. 

Personal consultation with Vetennary Inspector „ 5s, 

Consultation by letter .. .. .. .. .. .. 5s. 

Consultation necessitating the wntmg of three or more letters. 10«. 
Post-mortem examination, and report thereon.. .. ., lOs. 

A return of the number of applications during each half-year l>emg required 
from the Veterinary Inspector. 

rV.—A dmission of Diseased Animals to the Vetebinaby College 
Investigations, Leotubes, and Eepobts. 

No. 1. All Members of the Society have the privilege of sending cattle, 
sheep, and pigs to the Infirmary of the Royal Veterinary College, on the same 
terms as if they were Members of the College ; viz., by paying for the keep 
and treatment of cattle lOs. 6d. per week each animal, and for sheep and 
pigs “ a small proportionate charge to be fixed by the Principal according to 
circumstances.” 

No. 2. The College has also undertaken to investi^te such particular classes 
of disease, or special subjects connected with the application of the Vetennary 
art to cattle, sheep, and pigs, as may be directed by the Council. 

No. 3, In addition to the increased number of lectures now given by 
Professor Simonds—the Lecturer on Cattle Pathology—to the pupils in the 
Royal Veterinary College, he will also deliver such lectures before the Members 
of the Society, at their house in Hanover Square, as the Council shall decide. 

No. 4. The Royal Veterinary College will from time to time furnish to 
the Council a detailed Report of the cases of cattle, sheep, and pigs treated 
m the Infirmary. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. JENKINS, Secretary. 
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GENERAL MEETING, 

12, Uanover SQUAitE, Monday, May 22, 1871. 


IIEPOUT OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England in 
presenting their half-;yearly Report, have to state that since the 
last General Meeting in December, 3 Governors and 37 Members 
have died, and the names of 132 Members have been removed 
from the list ; on the other hand, 1 Governor and 210 Members 
have been elected, so that the Society now consists of 
72 Life Governors, 

74 Annual Governors, 

1589 Life Members, 

3896 Animal Members, 

17 Honorary Members, 

making a total of 5648. 

The accounts for the year 1870 have been examined and 
certified by the auditors and accountants of the Society, and 
have been published, together with the Oxford Country Meeting 
account, in the last number of the Journal. The Council refer 
with satisfaction to these documents as showing the prosperous 
condition of the finances, notwithstanding the large and increasing 
sum annually spent in furthering the objects for which the 
Society was founded. 

The ordinaiy income of the Society for the year 1870 exceeded 
the expenditure by 1501/. 195. Id. ; but the show-yard^ receipts 
at Oxford fell short of the expenses by 2504/. 45. 8</., leaving a 
net deficiency on the year of 1002/. 5s. Id. The funded capital 
of the Society remains the same as at the last half-yearly meeting, 
namely, the permanent fund of 20,000/. New Three per Cents., 
and the Reserve Show-fund of 4612/. 75. 8d* New Three per 
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Cents, In addition, the sum of 2000Z. lies on deposit with the 
Society’s bankers, and the balance of the current account, on the 
1st instant, was 3362/. 7 a. both these sums being available for 
defraying the expenses of the Wolverhampton Meeting. 

Duiing the past half-year the Council have sustained a heavy 
loss by the death of their valued colleague Lord Walsingham, a 
vi( e-president of the Society ; and they have also received, with 
much regiet, the resignation of Mr. T. W. Bramston, as trustee, 
and of Mr. W. Hassall, as Member of Council. The vacancies 
thus created have been filled up by the election of Major-General 
Viscount Bridport as trustee in the room of Mr. Bramston; by 
the election as vice-president of Lord Vernon in the room of the 
late Lord Walsingham, and of Sir Watkin W. Wynn, Bart., in 
the room of Viscount Bridport; and by the election of the 
following Members of Council:—Mr. R. H. Masfen, o^Pende- 
foid, Wolverhampton, in the room of Mr. W. Hassall; and 
Mr. J. Wells, of Booth Ferry, Ilowden, in the place of Lord 
Vernon. 

Mr. Juhlin-Dannfelt, Superintendent of the Experimental 
Farm and Agricultural College at Stockholm, has been elected 
an Honorary Member of the Society. 

The Wolverhampton Local Committee are making every 
exertion to promote the success of the Country Meeting, and 
have added to the Society’s list, prizes for Hunters and Roadsters, 
also for Carriage and Agricultural Horses, as well as for Dairy 
Cattle, for extra classes of Shropshire Sheep, and for Wool, 
Butter, and Cheese, amounting in all to upwards of 1000/. 

The Farm Prize competition in connection with the Wolver¬ 
hampton Meeting promises to equal in interest that of last year. 
The conditions of competition have not been varied more than 
was required by the addition of Dairy Prizes, but some of the 
regulations have been more clearly defined than they were 
previously. It has been decided that competing arable farms 
must be not less than 200 acres in extent, and that the dairy 
farms be those on which not less than 20 cows are kept, and 
which are chiefly devoted to dairy purposes, including the sale 
of milk, either to towns or cheese factories. It has also been 
decided that every competitor must enter all the land in his 
occupation within the area of competition; and that a tenant- 
farmer, in order to be eligible to compete for the prizes offered. 
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must pay a hona fide rent for at least three-fourths of the land 
which he occupies. Twenty-three arable and four dairy farms 
have been entered; and it is hoped that the awards of the 
Judges may be made known, as on the last occasion, at the 
General Meeting of Members held in the Show-yard. 

The Council having considered in what manner they could 
best recognize the long services of Mr. Amos as a Consulting 
Engineer to the Society, and, being desirous that he might still 
assist the Council with his advice, have appointed him Honorary 
Consulting Engineer to the Society; the} have also presented 
him with the vote of thanks of the Council engrossed on vellum, 
and accompanjod l)y the Societ}’s gold modal. 

The alteration in the Engineering staff of the Society, con¬ 
sequent oir the retiiement of Mr. Amos, has received the careful 
attention of the Council, and they ha\e resolved that as the 
original appointment of Consulting Engineers was the firm of 
Messrs. Easton and Amos, the responsibility of carrying on the 
business of the Society remains with the existing firm, viz., 
Messrs. Eastons, Amos, and Anderson. 

The arrangements now in force for supplying the Members of 
the Society with veterinary information, and with reports on 
diseases amongst cattle or other live stock, 3i .ve also been dis¬ 
cussed by the Council, with a ^iew of ascertaining whether these 
arrangements may with advantage be modified. 

The original purposes of die grant made by this Society to the 
Royal Veterinary College were twofold ;— 

First; to advance veterinary science by means of the instruc¬ 
tion afforded to students at the College. 

Second: to enable Members of this Society to obtain the best 
assistance and advice in case of the outbreak of disease amongst 
their stock. 

In addition to these primary objects the Society hoped to 
present to its Members in general, information on veterinary 
science, by means of lectures, reports on cases treated, and on 
measures to be adopted to prevent disease. 

The first of these objects has scarcely been so satisfactorily 
performed as could be wished; the number of veterinary 
surgeons who have gone out from the College, and become 
established in the country, have not so full a knowledge of the 
treatment of the diseases of cattle, sheep, and pigs as to give 
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confidence to their employers, though thoroughly competent as 
far as treatment of horses is concerned, and generally possessing 
a higher standard of scientific education than their picdecessors» 

Neither has the second object been satisfactoiily attained. 
Members of the Society do not apply to the Veterinar;y Inspector 
in cases of disease so much as they might do, and complain that 
It is not easy in these cases to obtain the professional advice 
which they require. 

Further than this, the Society does not receive from the 
College, or its Professors, the cuirent information on diseases, or 
the suggestions for their cure and prevention which the Council 
think ought to be at their service. 

They have therefore decided that the conditions on which the 
giant should be made, shall be as follows :— 

That the grant to the College shall be specially devotgd to the 
advancement of veterinary science as applied to the diseases of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs. 

That it is desirable that the Governors of the Veteiinary 
College should appoint an efficient assistant to the Piofcssor of 
Cattle Pathology, in order that he may more satisfactorily attend 
to the applications of Membeis ol the Society; and by lectures 
and practical treatment of cattle diseases at the College give* 
more thorough instruction to the students on these subjects; and 
further, that the Professor should present to the Council quaiteily 
reports on matters connected with diseases of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, and on any question of veterinary science which may be 
ol interest to agriculturalists. 

A deputation of the Governors of the Royal Veterinary 
College has therefore been invited to meet the Veterinary 
Committee of the Council, to discuss the measures which have 
been considered necessary to be adopted, in order to render the 
cattle Department of the Royal Veterinary College really 
efficient. 

The Council have noted with great satisfaction that the 
IVIembers of the Society avail themselves of their chemical 
privileges in increasing numbers; and they have been much 
gratified at the general testimony as to the value of Dr. Voelcker’s 
Quarterly Reports on inferior and adulterated manures and 
feeding stuffs. Were other evidence wanting, the fact that the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland have deter 
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mined to adopt the same course would be sufficient to indicate 
that these reports are considered of great value by the agricul¬ 
tural community. 

The case of Bradburn v. The Royal Agricultural Society is 
expected to be tried during the month of June in Westminster. 

Four out of nine candidates who had entered their names for 
competition presented themselves for examination for the Society’s 
Educational Piizes and Certificate. Of these, three were under 
the age of 21. 

Mr. G. P. Smith, of the Rojal Agricultural College, Ciren¬ 
cester, passed an excellent examination in the Science and 
Practice of Agricultuie and in Book-keeping, and he is also 
entitled to the prizes for Chemistry and Land Surveying. Mr. 
H. G. Ohrly, also of the Ro^al Agricultuial College, Ciiencester, 
being over age, does not receive a prize, although he stands first 
for Geology. 

One candidate only entered for Anatomy and Animal Phy¬ 
siology, and the examiner did not think him woitliy of a prize. 
Three candidates entered for Botany, and all failed. 

The 1 esult of the examination is that:— 

Mr. Smith becomes a Life Member of the Society, and obtains 
a first-class certificate, the first prize 25?., and the following 
prizes for proficiency in special subjects;— 


Science and riacticc of Ai;ricultiirc .. .. .. 10/ 

Lhcmibtiy.. ., .. 10 

iKjok-kccpmn;.10 

T.»md biiivcying .. .. . 5 


Mr. Ohily gains a first-class certificate and becomes a Life 
Member of the Society. 

Mr. T. S. Minton obtains a second-class certificate. 

The Council cannot but express their regret that more 
candidates have not come foiward for the prize offered, and that 
out of the number entered more than half did not present ♦h( m- 
selves for examination. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. Jenkins, 

Secretary. 
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11 


Total Expenditure. 

By WoUeihampton Meeting . 

By Balance in hand, 30th June — 

Bankers . 2448 12 11 

becietaiy . 14 19 9 


At Deposit with London and Wcstminstei Bank 


2,463 12 
2,000 0 


SOiii Junk, 1871 . 


ASSLIb. 

By Cash in hand . 

By Deposit Account . . 

By New 3 pei Cent Stock 24,612Z 7s. Bd cost* .. 

By Books and Furniture in Society’s House 
By Country Meeting Plant .. .. . 


d. 


£. 0 . < 2 . 


9 


0 


0 

0 

6 

11 

6 

3 

0 


6 


9 I 


2,352 

13 

6 

3,592 

17 

5 

5,945 

10 

11 

4,463 

12 

8 

£10,409 

3 

7 


£ a d. 
2,463 12 8 

2,000 0 0 

21,379 15 7 

1,451 17 6 

2,800 0 0 


Less at Credit of Wolverhampton Meeting 

• roZua at g2i = 422,704 18« 51(2 


32,095 5 9 

997 17 6 


Mem —^The above Assets are exclusive of the 
amount recoverable in respect of arrears of 
Subscription to 30th June, 1871, which at 
that date amonnted to 1915Z. 


_ |£31,097 8 3 

Examined, audited, and found correct, this 21st day of August, 1871. 

A H JOHNSON, ] 

FRANCIS SHEItBORN,> Auditors on behalf of (he Society, 
HENRY CANIRLLL, j 
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SHOW AT WOLVEEHAMPTON, 

JULY, 1871. 


STEWARDS OF THE YARD, 


Stock. 

Jacob Wilson, 

biE Watkin \V. Wynn, Baht 
MP. 

IllCJIAED MiLWAED, 


Implements. 

Lieut.-Col. F. M Wilson. 
C. Wren Ho&kyns, M P. 
W. J. Edmonds. 


Forage. 

E. H. MAbDEN. 

Honorary Director of the Show. 
B. T. Brandreth Gibbs. 


JUDGES 

HOBSES. 

The Hon. G E Lascellfs, 
!N.G Baliuropp, 

J E B^^^ETI, 

A. L. JVIa^nard, 

J. n \\ ooD, 

D Weigh 1. 


CATTLE. 

Shorthorns. 

G. Bt and, 

W. Parkpr, 

J. llOBI^SON. 

Eerefords and other Established Breeds 

H. Haywood, 

W. Taylor. 

Devons and Norfolk and Suffolk 
FoUed. 

S. P. Newbury, 

Thomas Pope. 

Jersey, Guernsey, and'Dairy Cattle 

C. P. Le Cornu, 

Henry Taip. 


F STOCK. 

SHEEP. 

Leicesters, 

R. Fisher, 

T. Potter, 

T. H. blMPKIN. 

Cotswolds and Oxfordshire Downs. 

R. Garne, 

R J. Newton. 

Lincolns and Bylands and other Long- 
wooUed Breeds. 

C. Clarke, 

J. Greet HAM. 

Southdowns, Hampshires, Dorsets, and 
other Short Wools. 

n. FooKEb, 

J. b. Turner. 

Shropshires. 

B. Bond, 

W. Kemp Bourne, 

R. H. Masi ln. 
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JUDGES OF STOCK—confmwcef. 

Sheep— continmd. 

Cheviots and Honntain Sheep. | FIQB. 

J. Irving, 1 J. Angus, 

E. SnoRTBEED. j H. Aylmer, 

I J. Smith. 

Inspectors of Shearing. 

W. B. Canning, W. Jobson, J. B. Workman, 

Veterinary Inspectors. 

Professor Simonds, Professor Varnell. 

Assistant —^R. L. Hunt. 


JUDGES OF BUTTER AKD CHEESE. 

W. Clark, J. Robinson, J. Watson. 


JUDGE OF WOOL. 

Jason Gurney. 


JUDGES OF IMPLEMENTS. 


Steam Cultivating Machinery. 

F. J. Bbamwell, C.E. 

W. Menelaus, C.E. 

Major H V. Grantham, 
John Hemsley, 

F. Sherdorn. 


Separate Implements for Steam 
Cultivation. 

John Hicken, 

J. W. Kimbeb. 

Hop Machinery and Miscellaneous. 

H. B. Caldwell, 

C. Whitehead. 


G. Jackson, 


FARM JUDGES. 

W. Sanday, 


J. Wheatley. . 



( xlvi ) 


AWARD OF PRIZES. 


Note. —Tlio Judges were instructed, besides awarding the Prizes, 
to dcsignato as the Beaerve Number ono animal in each Class, noxt 
in order of merit, if it possessed sufficient for a Prize—in case an 
animal to which a Prize was awarded should subsequently become 
disqualided. 

Local Frizes are mat ked thus (*). 


HOESES. 

Agricultural Stallions foaled before the 1st of January^ 18G9. 

William WsLcnra, Mouse Hall, West Tofts, Biaudon, Noifolk: ]SJ'»st Pri/i , 
25Z., foi “Honest Tom,” bay, G >ears-old ; bred by himself, siu, 
Tibbet’s “ Thumpei dam, “ Beauty,” sue ot dam, “ Empeioi.” 

John Manning, Oilinstbury, Wtllingboiouoh: Sfcond Prize, I")?, for 
“Young Champion,” chestnut, 4 ycais-old, bicd by Mi. Stokes, Caldccot, 
Bockingham; sue, “ Champion.** 

Coates Shabpley, Kelston Hall, Louth, Lincolnshire: Third Prize, 57, for 
“ Le Bon,” bay, 3 years-old; bred by Mr. T. Fullard, Thorncy, Pctci- 
borough; sue, “Wonder;” sue of dam, “Thumper.” 

The Kev. John Hitchcock, Chittcrne All Saints, Heytesbury, Wilts: Iho 
Feserve Number, to “Lion,” iron grey, 5 years-old; bred by Mr H. 
Hitchcock, Chitternc All Saints; sire, “ Champion;” dam, “ Smartsue 
of dam, “ Lion.’* 

Agricultural Stallions—Two Tears Old, 

Thomas Corfield, Cardmgton, Church Stretton, Salop: First Prize, 207 for 
“The Shropshire Fnend,** bright bay; bred by lumselt; sire, “Farmci’s 
Friend ;’* dam, “ Darling.’* 

Lawrence Ashcroft, Maudesley, Ormskirk, Lancashire: Second Prize, 107, 
foi “John Bull,” bright bay; bred by himself; sire, “The Biitish 
Ensign;” dam, “ Lofty;” sire of dam, “ John Bull.” 

George Street, Mauldon, Ampthill, Bedfordshire: Third Prize, 57., for 
“ Captain,** brown; bred by himself; siie, “ Young Britain ,’* dam, 
“ Starsire of dam, “ Golden Ball.** 

James Perkin, Manstey Farm, Penkridge, Staffordshire: the Reserve Number 
to “ Young Prince,” daik bay; bred by Mr. Heath, Harvmgton Biich, 
Brewood, Staffs. 

Clydesdale Stallions foaled before the 1st of January, 1869. 

Henry Tomlinson, Blithford, Rugeley, Staffordshire: First Prize, 257., for 
“ Young Lofty,** bay, 10 years-old; bred by Mr. J. Clarke, Mansurrae, 
Killaichan, N.B. 
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Lieut.-Colonel B. Loyd Lindsay, M.P., Loctinge Park, Wantage, Berks: 
Second Prize, lol., for “ Piince Albert,*^ bay, 3 years-old; bred by Mi. 
Snodgrass, Clocbkeil, Campbeltown, Argyleshire. 

Matthew Keed, Beamish Bum, Chester-le-Street, Duiham: Third Pniyr, 
5l.y for “Wellington,” brown, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. II. West, 
Kilbride, N.B. 

Suffolk StedUons foaled before the let of January, 18G9. 

Bichard Garret, of Caileton Hall, Saxmundliam, Suffolk : First PRizr, 2">7, 
for “Cupbearer,” chestnut, 7 ytars-old; bied by Mrs. Sargent, Marlesloid, 
Wickham Maikct; sire, Crisp’s “ Conqueior,” sire of dam, Crisifs 
“Piince.” 

George David Badham, The Lawn, Bulmer, Sudbuiy, Suffolk: Second 
Prize, 157., for “ Hercules,” chestnut, 6 years-old; bred by himself; 
sire, “Boyal George,” dam, “Duchess;” sire of dam, “Chester Eni- 
peior.” 

William Wilson, Baylham Hall, Ipswich ; Third Prize, 57., for “ Bismarck,” 
chestnut, 3 years-old, bred by Mr. C. Cordy, Tnmley, Ipswich; sue, 
“ Monaiclisue of dam, “ Caiiteibuiy Pilgiini.” 

The Stonetrough Colliery Company, Bamsdell Hall, Lawton, Clieshiie; 
the Jlehctvo Numbet, to “Harwich Emptioi,” chestnut, 10 ycais-old; 
bred by Mr. I. Bist, Tattingstunc, Ipswich, sue, “ Chester Emperor.” 

Suffolk Stallions—Two Tears Old, 

Lieut.-Colonbl Fuller Maitijcnd Wilson, Stowlangtoft Hall, Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Suffolk. First Prize, 207., for “Heir Ap}»arent,” chestnut; 
bred by Ml. b Wol ton, New bourn, Woodbridge, sue “Monaich;” dam, 
“ Yictoiia.” 

George David Dadham, The Lawn, Bulmer, Sudburv, Suffolk: Second 
Prize, 107., for “Emperor,” chestnut; bred by Mr. Taylor, Bail’s Colne, 
Halstead, Essex: sue, “ Great Eastern;” sue of dam, “Hcait of Oak.” 

James Alglrnon Pigot, Beckingham Hall, Witham, Essex: the i?eserve 
Number, to “Patriot,” chestnut, bred by himself; sire, Mr. J. Waid’s 
“ Young May Duke,” dam, “ Tulipsire of dam, “ Heart of Oak.”^ 

Thoroughbred Stallions, suitable for getting Hunters, 

Joseph Casson, Burgh-l^-Sands, Carlisle, Cumberland: First Prize, 507.,for 
“ Sincerity,” brown, 13 years-old; bied by Lord Naas; sire, “ Bed Hart,” 
dam, “ Integritysire of dam, “ Van Tromp.” 

John Watson, Waresley, Hartlebury, Kidderminster, Worcestershiic: 
Second Prize, 267., for “Blinkhoolie,” bay, black legs, 7 years-old; 
bred by Mr. W. I’Anson, Spnng Cottage, Malton, Yorkshire; sue, 
“ Bataplan;” dam, “Queen Maiy,” sire of dam “ Gladiator.” 

W. Taylor Sharpe, Baumber Park, Horncastle, Liucolnshne: Third Prize, 
107., for " Suffolk,” bay, C years-old; bied by Baron Rothschild, Ment- 
more, Bucks; sire,“North Lmcoln,” dam, “Piotection;” sue of dam, 
“ Defence.” 

Charles and James Moffat, Kirklmton Park, Carlisle: the JReserve Number^ 
to “Laughing Stock,” bay, 13 years-old; bred by Sir Charles Monk, 
Bart., Belsea Castle, Newcastle-on-Tyne; sire, “Stockwell;” dam, 
“ Gaietysire of dam, “ Touchstone.” 
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Stallions, above 14 hands, hvl not exceeding 15 hands 2 inches, suitable 
for getting Hackneys. 

James Lockhart, Culmington, Bromfield, Salop: First Prizf, 207., for 
“ Dick Tuipm,” daik bay, black legs, 4 years-old; bred by himself, sue, 
“ Prescnptiondam, “Peggy,” sire of dam, “Topsail.” 

Benjamin Mitchell, Son, Crome Hall, Downham Maikct, Norfolk : Second 
Prize, 10?., for “ Fireaway the Second,” chestnut, 3 years-old; bred by 
himself, sue, “Fireaway the First,” dam, “Battler,” sue of dam, 
“Haikdwa}.” 

Henry Bultitaft, Bedwellhay Grange, Ely, Cambndgeshiie : Third Prize, 
57., foi “ Clcaitlicway,” roan, 8 years-old; bred by Mi. Phypeis, 
Cottenlnm, Canibiidgeshire, sire, “Phenomenon,” sue of dam, “Shiles” 

Charles Bearts, Stow Baidolpli, Downham Market, Norfolk: the JReserve 
Number, to “Ambition,” red loan, 8 years-old; bied by himself, sue, 
“ Phenomenon ,” sire of dam, “ Pci former.” 

Pony Stallions, not exceeding 14 hands. 

HrNR\ PiouNDFLii, Otlcy, Yolkshiic First Prize, 157, for “Sftn George,” 
blown, 4 joars-old. bicd by Mr. Walkei, bhadwell, Leeds, sire, 
“ Sportsman.” 

ChartES Groucock, Stanfield Hall, W'yinondham, Norfolk: SrroNi) Prizf, 
107, lor “King Aithur,” chestnut, aged, bleeder unknown, sire, 
“ Arthui.” 

William DF^\, Wellfield House, Bangor, Carnarvonshire: the Beserve 
Numh't, to “Llewdyn,” brown, 2 yiais-old, bicd by himstlf, sue, 
“Hio Hadjibiic of dam, “Tom Steele.” 

Agricultural Mares in foal, or with foal at foot. 

Henry OvniMAV, Weasenham, ‘Brandon, Noifolk: First Prize, 207., foi 
“Diamond,” black, 10 years-old (in foal); bied by Mi S. Ihompson, 
Skipwith, S(.lb} , sire, “Black Douglas” 

I.DMUND Crowe, Dem er, Downham Market, Noifolk : Second Prize, 10?, foi 
“Smart,” bay, 9 yeais-old (m foal to “ Honest Tom”); bred by Mi. J. 
Betts, Downham Market. 

WiLiiAM WiLCHER, Mousc Hall, West Tofts, Brandon, Noifolk: Third 
Prize, 67, for “Beauty,” bay, 11 years-old (uf foal); bied by Mr. K. 
Fitzjohn, March, Cambridgeshire; sire, “Emperor;” dam, “Smiler.” 

Wit I TAM Thomas Lamb, Welboume, Grantham, Lincolnshiic : the i?escrve 
Number, to “ Beauty,” 8 years-old, bay (in foal), bred by Mr. J. C. 
Southern, butterton, bpaldmg; sue, NutPs “ Matchless.” 

Clydesdale Mares, in foal or with foal at foot. 

Thomas Stattfr, Jun, Stand Hall, Whitcfield, Manchester: First Prize, 
207., for “Pnneess,” bay, 7 years-old (and foal by “ Dundonald ”); 
breeder unknown. 

George Head Head, Rickerby, Carlisle, Cumberland: Second Prize, for 
“Deboiah,” dark bay, 4 years-old (in foal); bied by Mr. W. Sproat, 
Borness, Kirkcudbright, N. B.; sire, “Champion;” dam, “Jenny;” sire 
of dam, “ Old Champion.” 
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Leeut.-Colonel Hobeet Loyd Lindsay, M.P., Lockinge Park, Wantage, 
Berks: the Reserve Number, to “ Polly,” daik bay, 8 years-old (m foal); 
breeder unknown. 

Suffolk Mares, in foal or with foal at foot. 

The Exeodtoes of the late Thomas Capon, Dennmgton, Wickham Market, 
Suflolk: First Prize, 201,, for “Matchit,** chestnut, 7 years-old (and 
foal by “ Boxer ”); bred by the executors; sire, Crisp’s “ Conqueroi 

Lieut-Colonel Fuller Maitland Wilson, Stowlangtoft Hall, Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Suflolk : Second Prize, lOZ. for “ Bury Empress,” chestnut, 

5 years-old (in foal); bred by Mr. Frost, Stoke, (jolchester; sire, 
“Haiwich Emperoidam, “Darby;” sire of dam, “Britton.” 

Horace Wolton, Ncwbouin Hall, Woodbridgo, Suffolk : Third Prize, 51., 
for “ Diamond,” chestnut, 6 years-old (m foal); bred by Mr. S. Wolton, 
Newbouni Hall; sue, “ Wolton’s Warriordam, “Butley Abbey ;” sue 
of dam, Catlin’b “ Eoyal Duke.” 

Mares in foal, or with foal at foot, suitable for breeding Hunters. 

Thomas Horrocks Miller, Singleton, Poulton-le-Fyldc, Lancashire: First 
Prize, 25L, for “Lady Emily,” brown (and foal); age and breeder 
unknown; sire, “ Faugh-a-Ballaghdam, “ Lunatic.” 

Joseph Clarke, Beoston, Leeds: Second Prize, 15Z., for “Lady Byron,” 
chestnut, 18 jears-old (and foal by “ Neptunus”) ; bred by Mr. J. Byron, 
Kirkby Green, Sleafoid. 

Leonard Lywood, High Downs, Bridgnorth, Salop: Third Prize, 51. for 
“Jassy,” chestnut, aged (and foal by “Oieste”); breeder unknown, sue, 
“Voivode dam, “Lady Avon;” sire of dam, “Cosmek.” 

John Thomas Robinson, Lcckby Palace, Thirsk, Yorkshire: the Reserve 
Number, to “ Go-a-head,” dark bay, 13 years-old (and foal by “ Ceylon ”); 
bleeder unknown ; sue, “Sir William.” 

Mares, above 14 hands, hut not exceeding 15 hands 1 inch, in foal, or 
with foal at foot, suitable for breeding Hackneys, 

Henry Overman, Weasenham, Brandon, Noifolk: First Prize, 20Z., for 
“ Jenny Lmd,” chestnut, aged (and foal by Tice’s “ Prickwillow *): 
breedei unknown. 

Thomas Tones, Cross Lane Head, Bridgnorth, Salop: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“ Judy,” grey, aged (and foal by “Balamock”) ; breeder unknown; sire, 
“Little Tom.” 

Thomas Latham, Little Wittenham, Abingdon, Berks: the Reserve Number, 
to “Miss Dodson,” chestnut, about 20 years-old (and foed by “Young 
Heio ”); breeder unknown. 

Pony Mares not exceeding 14 hands, 

William Coaies, Scaiborough Farm, Wmchcombe: First Prize, 10?., for 
“ Kitey,” chestnut, 5 years-old; bred by himself; sire, “ Dougl^” 

Richard Milward, Thurgarton Priory, Southwell, Notts: Second Prize, 51., 
for “ Brighteyes,” bay, 4 years-old j breeder unknown. 

George Stokes, Camp Farm, Kingsbury, Atherstone, Warwickshire; the 
Reserve Number, to “ Polly,” bay, 7 years-old; breeder unknown. 
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*Hunter Geldings—Three Tears Old, 

WniiAM Armstrong, Kendal, Westmoreland: First Prize, 20Z., for 
“ Banker,” bay; bied by Mr. W. H. Wakefield, Pnzet, Kendal; sire, 
“ Best Itetums,” dam, “Fanny sire of dam, “ J^peror” 

Sib Wilfrid La’wson, Bart., M.P., Bray ton, Carlisle, Cumberland: Second 
Prize, 15Z, for his brown; bred by himself; sire, “Judge;” dam, 
“ Matty feire of dam, “ &iti8h Yeoman.” 

George J. Mitchell, Newton Mount, Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire : Third 
Prize, 10/, for “ Fenian,” chestnut; breeder imknown, 

Charles Cook, Taddmgton, Wmchoombe, Gloucestershire: Fourth Prize, 51 , 
for “ The Admiral,” iron-grey; bred by Mr. Sumner; sue, “ Sharper.” 

George B Keeling, Hampton House, Penkndgo, Staffordshire: the JReserve 
Numhe ), to “ The Dean,” bay, bred by himself; sire, “ Balarnock;” dam, 
“ Princess sire of dam, “ iLng Cole.” 


*Runter FiUies—Three Years Old, 

James Mofeat, Knklinton Paik, Carlisle, Cumberland. First 20/., 
for “Luna,” chestnut; bred by Mrs. Bogue, Westward Parks, Wigton , 
sire, “ Laughing Stock,” sire of dam, “ Charly Boy.” 

Edward Philimore, Prestbuiy Park Farm, Cheltenham: Second Prize, 16/, 
for his chestnut; breeder unknown; sire, “ Life Boatdam, “ Lygonia, ’ 
sire of dam, “ Pantaloon.” 

John B. Booth, Killoiby Hall, Cattenck, Yorkshire: Third Prize, 10/., for 
“ Duckling,” bay; bred by Mr. J. Fielden, Dobroyd Castle, Todmorden, 
sire, “ llic Drake,” dam, “ Beckey Sharpe .” sire of dam, “Sharston.” 

•Charles Byrd, Littywood, Staffordshire: Fourth Prize, 51 , for “ Theodora,” 
dark brown, br^ by himself; sire, “Balarnock,” dam, “Lively Lassie,” 
sire of dam, “ Monarch.” 

The STO^^TROUGH Colliery Company, Kamsdell Hall, Lawton, Cheshire: the 
Reserve Nwmher^ to “ Alice Grey,” grey; bred by exhibitors; sire, “ Sol- 
ferinodam, “ Star,” sire of dam, “Prime Mmister,” 


* Ranter Geldings or Fillies—Four Tears old, 

Fefderick Barlow, of Hasketon, Woodbndge, Suffolk: First Prize, 30/., for 
“Tregothnan,” brown gelding; bred by Lord Falmouth, Tregothnan, 
Truro, sire, “ The Seneschal,” dam, “ Madam.” 

Frederick Barlow, Hasketon, Woodbndge: Second Prize, 20/., for “ Beck- 
ford,” brown gelding, bred by Mr. Maunder, Hazley Mills, North Molton; 
sire, “ Hunting Horn.” 

Charles Cookf, Taddmgton, Winchcombe: Third Prize, 10/., for his chestnut 
filly, breeder unknown. 

George John Mitchell, Newton Mount, Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire: 
Fourih Prize, 6/., for “Blankney,” chestnut gelding; bred by Mr. H. 
Chaplin, M.P., Lincoln. 

William Tudgf, Coston Hall, Aston-on-Clun, Salop: the Reserve Nurriber, to 
“Gloiidowcr,” bay gelding; bred by himself, sire, “Skeffington;” d^, 
“Bosamond,” sire of dam, “lattle Tommy.” 
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*Eunter Mares or Geldings^ up to not less than 16 stones^ 

John B. Booth, Killerby Hall, Cattenck, Yorkshire: First Prize, 30?., for 
“Banner Bearer,” bay gelding, 5 years-old; breeder unknown; sire, 
“ Ephemcian,” sire of dam, “ Royal William.” 

T. Harvey D. Batlt, Edwinatow House, OUerton, Notts : Second Prize, 20?., 
for “Boiderer,” chestnut gelding, 6 years-old; bred by Mr, Hudsmith, 
Cumbeiland, sire, “Clansman,” dam, “Gralaor.” 

George Van Wart, The Shrubbery, Birmingham: Third Prize, 10?., for 
“ Loxley,” bay gelding, 7 years-old; breeder unknown. 

Richard Basnett Oswell, Shelvock, West Felton, Salop: Fourth Prize, 5?, 
for “ Filbert,” brovni geldinsc, 5 years-old; bred by himselt, sire, “ Hazel¬ 
nut ,” dam, “ Country Girlsire of dam, “ Steamer.” 

John Gregory Watkins, Woodfield, Ombeisley, Droitwich, Worcestershire: 
the Itescrve Number, to his brown gelding, 5 years-old, bicd by himsell, 
sire, “ Umpiredam, “ Endurance;” sire of dam, “ Charles XII.” 

*Hunter Mares or Geldings, up to not less than 12 stones. 

The Earl op Coventry, Croomo Court, Severn Stoke, V orcestershire: 
First Prize, 25?, for “ Bird ou the Wing,” black gelding, aged; breeder 
unknown. 

Samufl James Wetpitt, Tathwell Hall, Louth, Lincolnshire Second Prize, 
15?, lor “Loiterer,” bay gelding, 9 years-old; bred by Mr, Waite; sire, 
“ Un. Oc.,” sire of dam, “ Bamley.” 

William Armstrong, Kendal, Westmorland: Third Prtzf, 10?, for “ Lallah 
Bookh” bay marc, 5 yeais-oid, bred by Mr. R. Fauldcr, Thuisby Farm, 
Cai lisle. 

Glorge Smith, Ailston, Stiatfoid-on-Avon, Warwickshire: Fourih Prize, 5?, 
for “Bienda,” dark brown mare, 6 years-old; bred by himbtll, sue, 
“ Oscai,” dam, “ Kitty,” biie of dam, “ Harkaway.” 

John Wit HAMS Gaedom, Buttcitou Park, Newcastle, Staffordshiic • the JBc- 
sei ve Number^ to “ Biitannio,” brown mare, 5 ycaib-old, hieeder unknown; 
sire, “Laughing Stocksue of dam, “Briti^ Yeoman.” 

* Carriage Horses or Mates, in pairs, under Six Tears old. 

John Thomas Robinson, Leckby Palace, Thirsk, Yorkshire: First Prize, 25?., 
foi his loan horses, 3 and 4 jears-old; bred by himself, bire, “ Enderby,” 
dam, “ Diamond,” sire of dam, “ President, junior ” 

*Boadster Mares or Geldings, above 14 hands 1 inch, and not exceeding 
15 hands 1 inch. 

James Moffat, Kiikhnton Park, Carlisle, Cumberland: First Prize, 20?., 
for “ Covet,” bay marc, 4 years-old, bied by himself; sire, “Laughing 
Stock;” dam, “ Cnmea.” 

William Fell, The Close, Lichfield, Staffoidshire: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“ Mahomet,” black gelding, G years-old; bred by Mr. Cbandos Pole-Gell, 
Hopton Hall, Wirksworth; sire, “Sir Colin Campbell” 

Jambs Moifat, Kirklinton Park, Carlisle: Third Prize, 5?, for “Land 
Agent,” bay gelding, 5 years-old, bred by Mr. W Graham, Gap Shields, 
Gilstand, Carlisle, sire, “Laughing Stock” 

d2 
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Eichaed Milward, Thnrgarton Pnory, Southwell, Notts: the Reserve Number^ 
to “ HiltoD,” bay gelding, 6 years-old ; breeder unknown. 

*Boad8ter Mares or Qetdings^ above 16 hands 1 inch, 

John Warth, Sutton Ely, Cambridgeshire: First Prize, 20?., for “The 
General,” bright bay geldmg, 6 years-old; bred by himself; sire, “Young 
Premierdam, “ Jenny.” 

George David Badham, Qlie Lawn, Bulmer, Sudbury, Suffolk: Second 
Prize, 10?, for “Tearaway,” black-brown gelding, 4 yeais-old; bred by 
Mr. Green, Newton, Sudbury; sire, “ Little Pippin,” dam, “ Letitia,” sue 
of dam, “ Sir Hercules.” 

Thomas Hobrocks Miller, Singleton, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire: Third 
Prize, 6?., for his grey geldmg, 6 years-old, bred by Mr. Crozier, Gar- 
stang; sire, “ Pallister.” 

Thomas Slatteb, junior. Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester: the Reserve 
Number^ to “ Maiden Hair,” brown mare, 4 years-old; breeder unknown 
sire, “ Mr. Pill;” dam, “ Troubadour,” sire of dam, “ Claret.” 

Mares or Qddings^ above 13 hands and not exceeding ^4 hands 
1 inch, 

George Smith, Ailston, Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire: First Prize, 16?., 
for “ Dick,” cream geldmg, 9 years-old; breeder unknown. 

William Edward Wiley, Tamworth Road, Erdm^n, Birmingham: Second 
Prize, 10?,, for “ Bob,” bay geldmg, 7 years-old; breeder unknown. 

John G. Boraston, Kidderminster, Worcestershire: Third Prize, 51., for 
“Comet,” bay gelding, 7 years-old; bred by Mr. J. Bowen, Combrayn, 
Knighton, Radnorshire; sire, “ Comet.” 

Richard Milward, Thurgarton Pnory, Southwell, Notts: the Reserve 
Number, to “ Camperdown,” bay geldmg, 4 years-old; breeder unknown. 

*Ponies not exceeding 13 hands, 

Frederick Bower, 10, Albion Street, Birmingham: First Prize, 10?, for 
“ Jumney,” grey, 7 years-old, breeder unknown. 

William Tyler, Fnday Bridge, Birmingham; Second Prize, 51 , for “ Billy 
bay, 8 years-old; breeder unknown; sire, “ Little Tommy,” 

Thomas Statter, lunior. Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester: the Reserve 
Number, to “ Queen Bee,” brown, 4 years-old, breeder unknown. 

Agricultural Fillies—Tm Tears old, 

John Linton, Westwick Hall, Cambridge: First Prize, 16?, for “ Pimcess,” 
brown; bred by himself; sire, “ Honest Tom,” dam, “ Trip ” 

James Hawkeswobth, Barton Fields, Barton Blount, Derbyshire: Second 
Prize, 10?., for “ Darhng,” bay; bred bv himself; sire, “ Champion ” 
dam, “ Darling;” sire of dam, “ Napoleon ” 

Stephen Davis, Woolashill, Pershore, Worcestershire: Third Prize, 6?., for 
“Darling,” red roan; bred by himself; dam, “Darling.” 

David Bridgwater, Lower Porthamel, Glasbury, Breconshire; the Reserve 
Number, to his grey; bred by himself; sire, “ Lincoln;” dam, “ Bunton.” 
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Clydesdale Fillies—Tao Tears old, 

Thomas Iowntey Parker, Chamock, Chorley, Lancashire • First Prize, 15?, 
for his hay, bred by Mr. D. D, Hamilton, Campbeltown, N.B , sire, 
“ Laigs Jock ” 

Her Majesty the Qubfn, Windsor Castle. Second Prize, 10?, for “Kate,” 
brown , bred by Her Majesty, the Piince Consort’s Shaw Farm, Windsoi, 
sire, “ 1 he Don,” dam, “ Jenny,” sire of dam, “ Britain ” 

IIfr Majfsty the Queen, Windsor Castle the Heserve Number ^ to “ Chai- 
lotte,” bay, bred b} Her Majesty, Ihe Pnnee Consort’s Shaw Farm, sue, 
“ Ihc Don,” dam, “ Young Maiy,” sire of dam, “ Britain.” 

Suffolk Fillies—Two Years old, 

William ’lHOMPso^, iniiior. Rose Cottage, Thorpe, Colchester, Essex* First 
Prizf, 15?, for “Ihe Despised,” chestnut, bred by Mr Cross, Ipswich, 
sire, “ President ” 


*Agricultui al Geldings or MareSy in pairs—Of any age, 

Chari Fs Whliam Brierley, Rhodes House, Middleton, Manchestei: First 
Prize, 20?, foi “ Champion,” bay gelding, 5 years-old, and “ Warwick,” 
bay gelding, 7 years-old, breeders imknown. 

Thomas Stattfr, junior, Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester: Second Prize, 
10?, for “ Fanny,” chestnut mare, b years-old, bred by Mr 1 Upton, 
Pallathorpe, Tadcaster, sire, “ Lincolnshire,” dam, “ Diamondand 
“Diamond,” chestnut mare, 11 years-old, br^er unknown. 

< uaries WiLiiAM Brifrlfy, Rhodes House, Middleton, Manchester* Inmi) 
Prize, 5?, for “Sensation,” grey mare, 6 years-old, ind “Farmer,” grey 
gelding, 7 years-old, both bred by Mr. Tennant, Selby, sire of both, 
“John Bull” 

Thf Earl of Dartmouth, Patshull, Albnghton, Wolverhampton: the Reaervp 
Numhr, to “ bhiilcy,” light-brown gelding, 10 years-old, and “ Bowler,” 
light-brown gelding, 7 years-old, both bred by himself, sire of both, Mr. 
Yeoman’s “ Mernmon,” dam of both, “ Smiler.” 

^Agricultural Geldings or Mares^ in pairs—Four Tears old, 

Thomas Statter, junior, Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester First Prizf, 
20?, foi “Smiler,” bay, bred by himself, sire, “Nonpanel,” and 
“ Boxer,” bay, breeder unknown. 

^Agricultural Geldings or Mares, in pairs—Three Tears old, 

Thomas Staitir junior, Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester: First Prize, 
20/, for “Thumper,” bay gelding, and “Maggie,” bay mare, icedcrs 
unknown 

CiiARLFis WiLiiAM Briertfy, Rhodes House, Middleton, Manchester: Second 
Prize, 10?, lor “ Bobby” and “ Fliit,” both grey geldings, breeders un¬ 
known 


’’^Agricultural Geldings—Three Tears old, 

Edward Tonguf, Manor House, Aldridge, Walsall, Staffordshire; First 
Prize, 10?, for “ The Drummer, ’ blight bay, breeder unknown. 
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^Agricultural Oddings—Two Years old, 

James Perry, Salters Hall, CJlaverley, Bridgnorth: First Prize. lOZ., for 
“Captain,” chestnut; bred by Mr. T. Wall, Wollaston, Stonrbndge; sire, 
“ Cliampion.” 

Thomas W. D. Harris, Wootton, Northamptonshire: Seoosd Prize, 5Z., for 
his brown; bred by himself, 

George Head Head, Rickerby, Cailisle, Cumberland: the Jieserve Kvmhei , 
to his doik bay, bred by himself; sue, “Young Champion,” dam, 
“ Bonnysire of dam, “ Clyde ” 

* Agricultural Geldings — Yearlings, 

Thomas Statitr, jiinioi, Stand Hall, Whitefitld, Manchester: Fipst Prize, 
10?., for “ 1 liumper;” breeder unknown 


CATTLE. 

Note —Each animal entered in the Shorthorn Cln'^'ie'i is ceititled by the 
exhibitor to have not has than four ciossea of Shoithom blood which arc 
registered m the ‘Herdbook’ In cases where the pedigree has not been 
fully given by the exhibitor, it has been completed liom the ‘Ilcidbook,^ 
and the portion thus added included in brackets, thus [ ]. 

Shorthorns—Bulls above Three Years old, 

Henry Thompson, Maiden Hill, Penrith, Cumberland: First Pri/e, 30?., foi 
“Edgar,” loan, 8 jears, 6 months, 1 week, 3 days-old ; bred by Mi. C. R. 
Sauiidc IS, Nniiwiek Hall, Pcniith; sue, “ Pniicc Patrick” (18,033); dam, 
“ Young Emma ” by “ Mac Turk ” (14,872), gi d , “ Countess Emma ” by 
“ Heii-at-law” (13,005); g. gi.d., “Baioncss Emma” by “Baron of Pa^ens- 
woith” (7811). 

The Marquis or Fxfter, Burghley Park, Stamford * Second Prize, 10?., foi 
“ 'lelemachub” (27,003), roan, 3 years, 2 months, 2 weeks, 3 dnys-old , bnd 
by himself, sue, “Nestor” (24,648); dam,5“Louisa 9th” by “I’rincc 
Alfred” (18,579), gr d., “Louisa 7th” by “Baion Foniley” (14,129), 
g. gi d., “ Louisa 2nd” by “Third Duke of Y'oik” (10,166). 

The Rev Walter Sneyd, Keele Hall, Newcastlc-under-Lymp, btaffoidshire: 
Third Piiizr, 15?., foi “ Ironmaster,” red, 3 years, 6 months, 5 days-old , 
bred by the late Mr. R. Sne>d, Keele Hall 1 urn, sire, “ Ilcii ot York” 
(21,915); dam, “ Jane Eyre” by “ Charlie” (17,546); gr. d. by “ Walter ’ 
(12,279), g. gr. d. by “ Lord Hill” (6146). 

John Wright, Green Gill Head, Pennth, Cumlierhiid: Fourth Prize, 10?, 
for “Man’s Estate” (26,806), white, 3 yeais, 7 months, 3 weeks-old; bred 
by Mr. T. Bowstead, Edenhall, Penrith; sire, “Ldgar” (19,680); dam, 
“Light Roan Twin” by “Squire Stuait” (20,981), gr. d., “Brenda” by 
“Bromptonio” (8907); g. gr. d. by “ Aicanus” (7795). 

Richard Foster Sofpe, Hams, Eastleigh, Southampton: the Reserve NumbeVy 
to “ Lord Morpeth,” roan, 3 years, 10 months, 1 week-old; hied by Mr. 
G. Atkms, Barton Manor Farm, Southampton; sire, “Lord Caihsle” 
(22,128), dam, “ Damsel ” by “ Socrates.” 
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Shorthorns—BvUs above Two and not exceeding Three Tears old, 

William Li\ton, ShemlT Hutton, York; First Prize, 25?, for “Lord 
Irwin,*’ white, 2 years, 5 months, 1 week-old; bred by himself; sue, 
“British Hope** (21,324); dam, “Handmaid” by “May Dav ” (20,323); 
gr. d., “ White Kose ” by “ Magnus Troil” (14,880); [g. gr, d, “ Miss Hen¬ 
derson” by “Magnus Tioil” (14,880).] 

John Outhwaite, Baiuessc, Cattenck, Yorkshire: Second Prize, 15?., for 
“ Koyal Windsor,” white, 2 years, 6 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old ; bred by 
Ml. T. Willis, Caperby, Bedale; sire, “ Windsor Fitz Windsor” (25,458); 
dam, “ Royal Lily” by “Fitz Clarence” (14,552); gr. d., “Water Lily,” 
by the “ Silkey Laddie” (10,947); g. gr. a, “ Lily of Nile ” by “ Wilber- 
forco” (0880) 

Sib David Baird, Bart, New Blythe, Preston Kirk, Haddingtonshire: Third 
1'rize, 10?., loi “ Baion Lawne 3id,” red, 2 years, 3 months, 3 weeks, G 
days-old; bred by Mr G- R. Barclay, Kcanl, Dumltimline, Fifeshire; 
site, “ Heir of Englishman” (24,122), dam, “ Annie Lam le ” by “ Kalafat” 
(13,101); gr d , “ Artless” by “ Lambton” (9273)); g. gi. d., “ Arabella” 
by “ General Washington” (6036). 

Emily Lady Piqot, Blanches Park, Newmarket: Fourth Prize, 5?., for 
“ Bythis,” red and white, 2 ycais, 10 months, 1 day-old, bied by herself; 
sire, “Victonoiis” (2'),378) , dam, “ BtIlona ” by “ Sii Roger” (16,991); 
gr d. “Bustle” by “Valiant” (10,989), g. gi. d. “Bonnet ’ by “Buck¬ 
ingham” (3239). 

William and Henry Duddino, Panton House, Wragby, Lincolnshire: the 
lit 861 ve Niimhcr^ to “Standard Bearei,” red, 2 years, 2 months, 2 days- 
old; bred by thtmsehcs; sire, “Ravenswood” (22,682), dam, “ Soldici’s 
Bride” by “Supcnoi” (15,362)); gr. d. by “Baron Wailaby ” (7813); 
g. gr. d. by “ Leonaid” (4210). 

Shorthorns—Teailing Bulls above One and not exceeding Two Tears old. 

Colon rL Charli s To^neley, To^\neley, Burnley, Lancashire: First Prize, 
25?., lor “Baioii Hiibback 2nd,” red, 1 year, 4 months, 4 wteks-old; hied 
by himself; sue, “Baion Oxford” (23,373^; dam, “Duchess 7th*’ by 
“ Grand Duke ot Lancaster” (19,883); fgr. d. “ Duchess 6th,” by “ Royal 
Duke” (16,865); g. gr. d., “Duchess 5th” by “ Bienniis” (8902) ] 

Lord Rudiiey, Toddington, Wincbcombe, Gloucestershire: Second Prize, 
25?., loi “Cherub,” led, 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by himself; sue, 
“Baton Booth” (21,212), dam, “Seraphina 13th” by “ John O’Gannt” 
(16,322), g. d., “Seraphina 7th” by “Duke of Sussex” (12,772); 
g. gr. d , “Sciapliina 2nd” by “Sweet William” (7571). 

John Lamb, Biiiiell Green, Peniith, Cumbeiland: Third Prize, 10?., for 
“Ignoiamus,” roan, 1 yeai, 2 months, 2 weeks, 4 d^s-old; bred by 
himself, sue “ Eai 1 of Eglington” (23,832); dam by “ Edgar” (19,680); 
gr. d. by “ Nmiwick” (16,635), g gr. d. by “Salyman” (12,15'” . 

Joseph Meadows, Tboinvilk', Wcxfoid, Ireland' FouRTit Prize, 57, for 
“Pimce Charlie,” loan, 1 year, 2 months, 1 week, 3 days-old; hied bv 
himself; sire, “Prince of the Realm” (22,627); dam, “Chintz” by 
“Fugleman” (14,580) ; gr. d., “Chance” by “Prince Consort” (16,729); 
g. gi. d., “Chance” by “Prince Earnest” (7366). 

Gboroe Garne, Churchill Heath, Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire: the Beserve 
Number, to “Eail of Warwickshire 3rd,” roan, 1 year, 7 months, 3 weeks, 
6 days-oid; bred by Mr. H. J. Sheldon, Brailes House, Shipston-on- 
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Stour, Warwickshire; sire, “Duke of Brailes” (23,724); dam, “Lady 
Emily 2nd” by “Seventh Duke of York” (17,764); gr. d, “Lady 
Emily” by “Duke of Bolton” (12,738); g. gr. d, “Eugenie” by 
“ Grey Fnar” (9172). 

Shorthorns—BuU Calves above Six and not exceeding Twelve Months old. 

William and Henet Dudding, Panton House, Wraglpy, Lmcolnshir : First 
Prize, 15Z., for “Bntish Flag,” red and white, 10 months, 2 weeks, 
3 days-old; bred by themselves; sire, “Rohm” (24,908); dam, 
“Bloomer” by “Lord Panton” (22,204); gr. d., “Birthright” by 
“ Royal Favourite” (15,200); [g. gr. d., “ Daisy” by “ Sylvan”, (10,907) J. 

William Linton, Sheriff Hutton, York: Second Prize, 10?, for “Leeman,” 
red and white, 7 months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old, bred by himself; sire, 
Booth’s “Serjeant-Major,” dam, “Mushroom” by “Earl Wmdsor” 
(17,788); gr. d., “ Beauty 2nd” by “ Magnus Troil” (14,880); g. gr. d., 
“ B^uty” by “ Bates” (12,451). 

Thomas Garne and Son, Broadmoor, Northleach, Gloucestershire: Third 
Prize, 6/, for “ Red Prmce,” red, 9 months, 1 week, 4 days-old; bred 
by themselves; sire, “Royal Benedict” (27,348), dam, “Pansy” by 
“Cynnc” (19,642); gr. d., “Young Pmk” by “Generaf'Ptlissiei” 
(14,605); g. gr. d., “Pink” by “ Marchmont” (9367). 


Shorthorns—Cows above Three Tears old. 

James Beattie, Newbie House, Annan, Dumfnesshiie: First Prize, 20?, 
for “ WarrioPs Plume,” roin, 5 years, 5 months, 2 weeks, 4 days-old, m- 
milk; bred by Mr W Torr, Aylesby Manor, Gnmsby; sire, “Breast 
Plate” (19,337); dam, “Warrior’s Pnde” by “Di. McHale” (15,887); 
gr. d., “Warnor’s Bnde” by “Bndeman” (12,493), g. gr. d., “Watei 
Lady” by “Baion Warlaby” (7813). 

Adam Dugdale, Rose Hill, Burnley, Lancashire: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“ Kent Cherry 2nd,” roan, 6 years, 8 months, 2 days-old, in-calf, bred 
by himself, sire, “Duke of Bowland” (21,568), dam, “Kent Cherry” 
by “Cherry Duke 3rd” (15,763); gr. d, “Bonny Lass” by “Prince 
Duke” (13,507); [g. gr. d., “Bibby” by “Fourth Duke of York” 
(10,167)]. 

James How, Broughton, Huntingdon: Third Prize, 5?, for “Windsoi 
Butterfly,” red and white, 3 years, 4 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old, br«l 
by himself; sire, “Heir of Windsor ” (26,364), dam, “ Alice Butterfly” 
by “Mastei Butterfly” (13,311); gr. d., “Alice 2nd” by “Duke ot 
Athol” (10,150); [g. gr. d, “ Madeline” by “ Marcus” (2262) ]. 

William Linton, Shonff Hutton, York: the Bestrve Number, to “ Carna¬ 
tion,” roan, 7 years, 6 months-old, in-milk; bred by himself, sire, 
“Earl Windsor” (17,788); dam, “Yorkshire I^s” by “Magnus Tioil” 
(14,880); gr. d, “Beauty” by “Bates” (12,451), g. gi d, “Topsy” 
by “General Fairfax” (11,519). 


Shorthorns — Heifers, in-milk or in-ccdf, not exceeding Three Tears old. 

Emily Lady Pigot, Branches Park, Newmarket: First Prize, 15?, for 
“Dame Swift,” white, 2 years, 3 months, 1 week, 3 da^s-old, in-calt; 
bred by herself; sire, “Prince of Buckingham” (27,161), dam, “Dame 
Quickly” by “Valasco” (15,443); gr. d., “Barmaid” by “Britsh 
Prince” (14,197), g. gr. d, “Baroness” by “Baron Warlaby” (7813). 
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Jahm How, Broughton, Huntingdon: Second Prize, 10?., ^for “Vesper 
Queen,” red, 2 years, 5 months, 1 week, 2 days-old, in-milfc; bred by 
lumself; sire, “Victorious” (26,378); dam, “Jolly Queen” by “Princo 
of the Empire” (20,578); gr. d., “Vestal Queen” by “Pnnco Alfred” 
(13,494); [g. gr. d., “Vesta” by “Van” (13,934)]. 

F. J. Savile Foljambe, M.P., Osberton Hall, Worksop, Notts: Third Prize, 
6?., for “ Concert,” roan, 2 years, 2 months, 2 weeks, 4 days-old, in-calf; 
br^ by himself; sire, “Lord Lyons” (26,677); dam, “Concertina” by 
“May Duke” (16,553); gr. d., “Seraphim” by “Monarch” (13,347); 
g. gr d , “ Seraph” by “Lord of Brawith” (10,465). 

William Henry Hewett, Norton Court, Taunton, Somerset: the Reserve 
Number^ to “ Nelly,” white, 2 years, 7 months, 5 days-old, in-calf; bred 
by himself; sire, “James 1st” (24,202); dam, “Maid of Athens” by 
“Moonraker” (22,383); gr. d., “Etiquette” by “Tenantry” (13,829); 
g. gr. d., “Euiydice” by “Red Duke” (8694). 

Shorthorns—Yearling Heifers above One and not eocceeding Two Tears old, 

John Outhwaite, Bainesse, Cattcrick, Yorkshire: First Prize, 15?., for 
“Lady Brough,’ roan, 1 year, 8 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old, in-calf, 
bred by Mr F. Robinson, Wmtelow, Cattenck; sue, “Baron Killerby,” 
dam, “Necklace” by “Lord Stanley” (16,452); gr. d. by “Rifleman” 
(15,163); g gr. d. by “Young Hopewell” (14,719). 

F. J. Savile Foljambe, M.P., Osberton Hall, Worksop, Notts: Second 
Prize, 10?., for “Fleur de Lis,” roan, 1 year, 10 months, 1 day-old, 
in-calf; br^ by himself; sire, “Lord Lyons” (26,677); dam, “Rose 
of Windsor” by “Imperial Windsor” (18,086); gr. d, “Blanche” by 
“Monarch” (13,347), g. gr. d., “Seraph” by “Lord of Brawith” 
(10,465). 

Colonel Charles Towneiey, Towneley, Burnley: Third Prize, 5?., foi 
“ Baron Oxford’s Duchess,” red, 1 year, 10 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old, 
in-calf, bred by himself; sire, “ Baron Oxford ” (23,376); dam, “Duchess 
of Lancaster 2nd” by “ Precedent” (11,918); [gr. d , “ Lancaster Belle” 
by “Louis Napoleon 2nd” (13,259); g. gr. d, “The Duchess of Lan¬ 
caster” by “The Duke of Lancaster” (10,929) ]. 

Colonel Charles Towneley, Towneley: the Reserve Number^ to “ Butterfly’s 
Memento,” roan, 1 year, 6 months, 1 week, 4 days-old; bred by himself; 
sire, “Baron Oxford” (23,376); dam, “Duchess of Lancaster 7th” by 
“ Inglewood” (20,006). 

Shorthorns—Heifer Calves^ above Six and under Twelve Months old, 

Arthur Gareit, Scothein, Lincoln: First Prize, 10?., for “Bnlliant 
Rose 2nd,” white, 10 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by Mr. E. H. 
Cheney, Gaddesby Hall, Leicester; sire, “General Napier” (24,023); 
dam, “Brilliant” by “May Duke” (13,320); gr. d, “Blanchw 3rd” 
by “ Antinous” (12,401); g gr. d., “Blanche” by “ Diamond”^ (5918). 

Emily Lady Pigot, Branches Park, Newmarket: Second Prize, 6?., for 
“ Victona Victnx,” roan, 9 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by herself; 
sire, “Sidus;” dam, “Victona Regia” by “Bntish Pnnee” (14,197); 
cr. d., “Victoria” by “Hopewell” (10,332) , g. gr. d., “Bntannia” by 
“Albion” (7771), 

William and Henry Dudding, Panton House, Wragby, Lincolnshire: the 
Reserve Number^ to “ Lady Grace,” white, 9 months, 2 days-old; bred 
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by themselves; sire, •‘Robin* (24,968); dam, “Countess of Wrngby" 
by “Sir Roger* (16,991); gr. d. by “Lambton* (9273); [g. gr. d., 
“ Cactus*** by “ Groneral Washington (603G) ]. 

Hereforda—Bulla above Three Teara old, 

Wabren Evans, Llandowlais, Usk, Monmouthshire ; First Prize, 261., foi 
“ Monaughty 3rd,’* red, white face, 3 years, 6 months, 2 weeks, 2 days- 
old; bred by himself; sire, “Hopeful** (2045); dam, “Nena 3rd** by 
“ Monaughty.** 

Pkilip Turner, the Leen, Pembndge, Herefordshire: Second Prize, 15?., for 
“ Bacheloi ” (2941), red, white face, 4 years, 2 mouths, 1 week, 3 day®*- 
old; bicd by Mr. S. Robinson, The Moor, Kington; sire, “Douglas’* 
(2505) , dam, “ Spinster ** by “ Sir Thomas ” (2228). 

Kathaniil BrNTAriELD, Short’s Green Farm, Motcombe, Shaftesbury, Dorset, 
Third Prize, 51., lor “ 'J’heodore,” red, white face, 3 years, 3 months: 
2 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by Mr. Eli Benjafield, Gummershea Farm, 
Stalbiidgc, Dorset: sire, “Matchless;” dam, “Tulip.” 

John Walker, Westfield House, Holmer, Hereford : the liektrve Number, to 
“Wonder,** red, white face, alniut 4 years-old; bred by*^r. Jones, 
Teleglas, near Hay; sue, “ Vamhopo** (2853); dam, “ Alice *’ by “ Youn^ 
Dewsall.” 

Hereforda—BuUa above Two and not exceeding Three Yeara old, 

John Williams, Saint Mary’s, Kmgsland, Heicfordshiie: First Prize, 25?., 
for “ Royal Head,” red, white lace, 2 years, 8 months, 4 days-old ; breil 
by himself; sire, “Sir Geoigc” (2705); dam, “Flower ol Kent” by 
“ Sir Cohn” (1390). 

The Earl or Southesk, Kinnaird Castle, Brechm, Forfarshire: Second Prize, 
15?, for “ Ostonna” (3295), red, white face, 2 years, 10 months, 1 weeks, 
1 day-old, bred by Mr. W. Tudge, Adforton, Leintwardiiie; sue, 
“ Biandon ” (2972); dam, “ Philis ** by “ Sir Cohn ” (2210). 

Philip Turner, The Leen, Pembndge, Heiefordshire: Third Prize, 5?, f )i 
“ Piovost,” red, white face, 2 years, 1 week, 1 day-old; bred by himsell, 
sire, “ Bachelor” (2941); dam, “Khodia” by “ Subaltern” (2794). 

John Harding, Bicton, Shrewsbury: the Iteserve Number to “ Noblelxiy,” red, 
white face, 2 years, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himbcll; sue, 
“Symmetiy” (2799); dam, “Noble” by “Garrick” (1248). 

Hereforda—Yearling Bulla above One and not exceeding Two Yeara old, 

Richard Hill, Orleton Court, Ludlow, Salop . First Prize, 25?., for “Peail 
Diver,” red, white face, 1 year, 10 months, 2 weeks, 4 days-old; bred bv 
himself; sire, “Tnumph” (2837); dam, “Gift” by “Umpire” (2704). 

George Child, Westonbury, PemWidge, Herefordshire: Second Prize, 15?., 
for “Star of the West,” red, white face, 1 year, 10 months, 1 week, 
4 days-old ; bred by the late Mr. J. S. Bannister, Weston, Pombridge; 
sire, “North Star” (2138); dam, “Pigeon” by “Young Ircasuier” 
(1473). 

John Crane, Benthall Ford, Shrewsbury: Third Prize, 51., for “Prince 
George,” red, white face, 1 year, 10 months, 1 week, 3 days-old ; bred by 
himsell; sire, “The Colonel;” dam, “Gipsy” by “ Cynips” (866). 
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John Harding, Bicton, Shrewsbury: the Beserve Numher, to ‘‘Torn 
“ Kmnersley,” red, white face, 1 year, 4 months, 3 weeks, 4 days-old; 
bred by himself; sire, “Battenhall” (2406); dam, “Iheora” by 
“ Sebastoixil ” (1381). 

Hereforda—Bull Calves above Six and not exceeding Twelve Months old. 

Henry K Edwards, Broadwood, Leominster: First Prize, 10^, for 
“ Alexandei,” red, white face, 9 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by 
himself, sire, ** Sir John,” dam, “Annie” by “Han O’Connell” 
(2952). 

William Taylor, Showlo Court, Ledbury, Herefordshire : Second Prize, 6Z., 
for “The Wolverhampton Boy,” red, white face, 8 months, 3 weeks, 

2 days-old, bred by himself; sue, “ Sir Frank” (2762) ; dam, “Duchess ” 
by “ Twin ” (2284). 

Henry N. Edwards, Broadward, Leominster: the i?csm/e Numler, to 
“Albert,” red, white face, 10 months, 5 days-old; bred by himself; sue, 
“ Su Hungcilord” (3447); dam, “Amaranth 3rd ” by “ Philip” (3314). 

Herefords—Cows above Three Tears old. 

AViltiam B. PrREN, Compton House, South Petherton, Somerset: FiRsr 
Prize, 20?., foi “Jvington Eose,” icd, white face, 6 yi.us, 10 months, 

3 da}s-old, m-calf; bicd by Mi. T. Eobeits, Ivmt?toii Bury, Leominster; 
sire, “ bir Thomas ” (222b) ; dam, “ lied llose ” by “ Master Butterfly ” 
(1313). 

Philip Turner, The Leen, Pembndge, Herefordshire: Second Prize, 10? , for 
“Livia,” led, white face, 3 years, 9 months, 3 weeks, 6 da^s-old, in-milk; 
bred by himself; sue, “Franky” (1243); dam, ‘ Doicas 2nd” by 
“Bolingbioko” (1883). 

Eichard I’annpr, Frodesley, Domngton, Salop: Third Prize, 5?, for 
“ Queen,” red, white tace, 7 years, 10 months-old, in milk; bred by Mi. 
Taiinci, Amtree House, Biomheld, sue, “ Buckton ” (1891); dam, “ Moss 
Host ” by “ buperior ” (1751). 

George Pitt, Chadnor Court, Dilwyn, Leominster, Herefordshire: the Besei ve 
Number, to “High Lass 4th,” icd, white lace, 4 years, 7 monlhs-old, 
in-nnlk ; biedby himself, sire, “Foxwhelp;” dam, “High Lass 3id ” by 
“Mihain.” 


Herefords—Heifers in-milk or inrcalf, not exceeding Three Tears old. 

Philip Turner, Lecn, Pembiidge, Leominster, Herefordshire: First Prize, 
15?., for “ Eanty,” n d, white lace, 2 years, 3 weeks, 5 days-old, in-calf; 
bred by himselt; sire, “ Bachelor ” (2941); dam, “ Eosamond ” lay “ De¬ 
metrius ” (2494). 

John Harding, Bicton, Shrewsbury: SECOiho Prize, 10?., for “ Dahlia,” red, 
white face, 2 years, 8 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old, in-calt; bred by 
himself; sire, “Symmetry” (2799); dam, “Burlington Daisy” by 
“ Severus 2nd ” (2747). 

Thomas Fbnn, Stonebrook House, Ludlow: Third Prize, 5?., for “ Duchess 
of Bedford 6th,” red, white face, 2 years, 11 months, 1 week, 5 days-old, 
in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “Severus 2nd” (2747); dam, “Duchess 
ol l^dford ” by “ Arthur Napoleon” (910). 
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Geoboe Pitt, Chadnor, Dilwyn, Leominster: the Reserve Numher, to “ Sun¬ 
shine 20(1,” red, white face, 2 years, 8 months-old, in calf; bred by 
himself; sire, “ Montalembert; dam, “Sunshme” by “Luck’s All.” 


Herefords—Yearling Self era above One and not exceeding Two Years old. 

John Harding, Bickton, Shrewsbury: First Prize, 15?, for “Lizzie 
Jefifieys,” red, white face, 1 year, 11 months, 2 weeks, 3 dEays-old ; bied 
by him&elf, sire, “Symmetry” (2799); dam, “Miss Jefifieys” by 
“ Pimcc Alfred ” (2169). 

Philip Turner, The Leen, Pembndge, Herefordshire: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“ Plum,” red, white face, 1 ycai, 8 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred 
by himself, sire, “Bachelor” (2941); dam, “Dorcas the 2nd” by 
“ Bolmgbroke ” (1883). 

Thomas Thomas, St. Hilary, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire: Third Prize, 6?., 
for “ Sunflower,” red, white face, 1 year 11 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old, 
bred by himself; sire, “ Sir John,” dam, “ Curly 2nd.’’ 

J, Hungerford Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leominster, Herefordshire. the 
Beaerve Number, to “ Miss Hungerfoid,” red, white face, 1 yeft, 6 months, 
3 weeks, 4*day8-old, bred by himself, sire, “Sir Hungerford” (3447), 
dam, “ Lady Leicester ” by “ Hampton Oliver.” 


Herefords—Heifer Calves above Six and under Twelve Months old, 

Thomas Fenn, Stonebrook House, Ludlow : First Prize, 10?., for “ Lady of 
the Temc,” red, white face, 10 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by 
himself, sire, “ Severus 2nd” (2747), dam, “ Victona” by “ Wilson.” 

John Morris, Town House, Madley, Hereford: Second Prize, 5?., for 
“ Madeline,” red, white face, 11 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old, bred by 
himsdf. sire, “ Stowe ” (3478); dam, “ Pleasant 2nd ” by “ Little 
Tommy” (985). 

Thomas Thomas, St. Hilary, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire: the Reserve Number, 
to “ Rosalmd,” red, white face, 11 months, 1 week, 3 days-old, bred by 
himself, sire, “ Sir John the 3rd ;” dam, “ Fairy ” by “ Shamrock,” 


Devons—Bidls above Three Years old. 

James Howard Builer, Downes, Oediton, Devon: First Prtzf, 25?., for his 
red, 4 >ears, 9 months, 4 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by himself. 

Viscount Falmouth, Tregothnan, Probus, Cornwall: Second Prize, 15?., for 
“Narcissus,” red, 3 years, 9 months-old, bred by himself, sire, “Sun¬ 
flower ” (937) , dam, “ Picture the 4th ” (2224) by “ Napoleon ” (464). 

James Davy, Flitton Barton, North Molton, Devon: Third Prize, 5?, for 
“ Duke of Flitton 4th” (827), rod, 3 years, 5 months, 4 weeks, 2 da>s- 
old, bled by himself, sire, “Duke of Flitton 3rd” (826); dam, “ Duchess 
of Plymouth ” (2661) by “ Gold Medal Duke of Flitton 1st” (613). 

Her Majesty the Queen, Windsor Castle, Berkshire : the Reserve Number, 
to “Napier,” red, 3 yeais, 8 months, 1 week, 3 days-old; bred by Mi. 
Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bndgwater ; sire, “ Tom;” dam, “ Julia” 
by “ Lord Quantock.” 
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Deoons—Bulls above Two and not exceeding Three Tears old. 

James Davy, Flitton Barton, North Molton, Devon: Fiest Prize, 26Z., for 
“ Duke of Flitton 6th,” red, 2 years, 9 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; bred 
by himself; sue, “ The President ” (904); dam, “Actress. (1749) by 
“ Palmerston ” (476). 

Yiscount Falmouth, Tregothnan, Probiis, Cornwall: SECO^^) Prize, 15Z., for 
“ Jonquil,” red, 2 years, 8 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old ; bred by himscll; 
sire, “ Sunflower ” ?937); dam, “ Picture the 4th ” (2224), by “ Napoleon ” 
(464). 

WilIjIam Smith, Tloopem, Exeter, Devon: Third Prize, 5Z., for “ Pensyl- 
vinia,” red, 2 years, 9 months, 3 days-old; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Eclipse ” (835); dam, “ Musk ” (2883) by “ Alabama ” (774). 

Devons—Yearling BvUs above One and not exceeding Two Tears old. 

Viscount Falmouth, Tregothnan, Probus, Cornwall : First Prize, 26Z., for 
“ Cinnaman,” red, 1 year, 11 months, 2 weeks, 6 days-old ; bred by him¬ 
self; sire, “ Sunflower ” (937); dam, “ Cmnammta ” (2672a) by “ Pro¬ 
tector ” (711). 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater, Somersetshire: Second Prize, 
15Z., for “ Master Harry,” rtd, 1 year, 6 months, 3 weeks, 2 days-old; 
bled by himself: sire, “Master Arthur; dam, “Lofty” by “Sir 
Peregnne.” 

Jambs Davy, Flitton Barton, North Molton, Devon: Third Prize, 6Z., for 
“Duke of Flitton 6th” led, 1 year, 8 months, 1 week, 5 days-old; bred 
by himself; sire, “Norfolk Champion” (892); dam, “Actress the 2nd” 
(2478) by “ Duke of Flitton the 3rd ” (826). 

Viscount Falmouth, Tregothnan, Probus, Cornwall: the TZeserve Number 
“Kingciaft,” red, 1 year, 11 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by him¬ 
self; sire, “Sunflower” (937); dam, “Peach” (2206a) by “Young 
Forester” (759). 

Devons—BvU Calves above Six and not exceeding Twelve Months old. 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bndgwater, Somersetshire; First Prize, 
lOZ., for “Marquis of Lome,” red, 11 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old; bred 
by himself, sire, “ Master Arthur;” dam, “ Verbena.” 

James Davy, Flitton Barton, North Molton, Devon; Second Prize, 6Z,, for 
“ Conqneroi,” red, 7 months, 1 week, 1 day-old; bred by himself; sire, 
“Champion;” dam, “ Actress 2nd” (2478) by “Duke of Fhtton 3rd.” 

Her Majesty the Queen, Windsor Castle: the Reserve Number^ to “ Prince 
Imperial,” red, 10 months, 2 days-old; bred by Her Majesty, Norfolk 
Faim, Windsor; sire, “Napier;” dam, “Princess Beatrice” by “Prince 
Alfred.” 

Devons—Cows above Three Tears old. 

William Taylor, of Glynley, Westbam, Eastbourne, Sussex: First Prize 
20Z, for “Profit’s Duchess” (2986), led, 6 years, 11 months, 1 week’ 
6 days-old, in-milk and in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “ Duke of Flitton ” 
(613) ; dam, “ Profit ” (2288) by “ Nelson ” (83). 

William Taylor, Glynley, Westham: Second Prize, lOZ., for “Frederica” 
(2714), red, 6 years, 7 months, 2 weeks, 5 days-old, in-milk and in-calf; 
bred by himself; sire, “Constitution;” dam, “Beauty” (17881 bv 
“ Napoleon Srd” (464). ^ ^ 
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Jaubs Davt, Flitton Barton, North Molton, Devon: the Reserve Number^ to 
“ Lovely Queen ” (2846), red, 6 years, 2 weeks, 2 days-old, in-calf; bred 
by himself; sire, “Admiral” (771); dam, “ Prmcess the 2nd ” (2276) 
by “ Palmerston ” (476). 

Devons—Heifers in-miUc or in-calf, not exceeding Three Years old. 

William Smith, Hoopem, Exeter, Devon: Pibst PhizB, 16?., foi “ Duchess,” 
red, 2 years, 6 months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old, m-calf, bred by Mr. Geoige 
Turner, Biampford Speke, Exeter, sire, “ Albert Victoi ” (776), dam, 
« Duchess ” (2655) by “ Leotard ” (886). 

William Tayloe, Glynley, Westham, Eastbourne, Sussex: Second Prize, 
10?, for his red, 2 years, 9 months-old, in-calf, bred by himself, sire, 
“ Alabama ” (774); dam, “ Frederica ” (2714) by “ Fusilier ” (635). 

Trevor Lee Senior, of Broughton House, Aylesbury, Bucks: the Reserve 
Numhtr^ to “Young Daisey,” dark led, 2 years, 9 montlis, 2 weeks, 
6 days-old, m-calf, bred by Mr. J. A. Smith, Bradford Peveiel, 
Dorchester, sue, “ Sir Trio” (940); dam, “Daisey” (2621). 

Devons—Yearling Heifers^ above One and not exceeding Two Years old. 

James Davy, Flitton Barton, North Molton, Devon: First Prize, 15?, for 
“ Gay lass,” led, 1 year, 11 months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old, bred by himself; 
sire, “The President” (904); dam, “Princess Alice 2nd” (2791) by 
“ Duke of Flitton 2nd ” (825). 

James Howard Bullfr, Downes, Ciediton, Devon: Second Prize, 10?., for 
his red, 1 year, 11 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old ; bred by liimself. 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater, Somei setshiro. Third Pnizr, 
6?., for “ Firet Fruit,” red, 1 year, 11 months, 3 weeks, 4 da} s-old, bred 
by himself, sire, “Mastei Arthur,” dam, “Verbena.” 

George Turner, Brampford Speke, Exeter, Devon: the Reserve Nmnher, to 
“ Pnneoss Louise,” red, 1 vear, 11 months, 3 weeks, 2 days-old, bied by 
himself; sire, “Albeit Victor,” dam, “Duchess 3rd” by “Champion.” 

Devons — Heifer-Calves above Six and under Twelve Months old. 

James Davy, Flitton Barton, North Molton, Devon: First Prize, 10?, for 
“ Actress the 5th,” red, 10 months, 1 week, 1 day-old; bred by himsell, 
sire, “Duke of Flitton 4th” (827); dam, “Actress” (1749) by “Pal¬ 
merston” (476) 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater, Somersetshire: Second Prize, 
6?., for “ Fair Kosamond,” red, 10 months, 2 weeks, 6 days old , bred by 
himself, sir, “ Sir Geoige;” dam, “ Prettymaid” by “ St. Audnes ” 

Her Majesty the Queen, Windsor Castle, Berkshire : the Reserve Number, 
to “I’rmcess Frederica,” red, 11 months, 4 days-old; bred by Hei 
Majesty, Norfolk Farm, Wmdsor; are, “Napier;” dam, “Lavender” by 
“Clarendon.” 

Jerseys—Bvids above One Year did. 

Walter Gilbet, Hargrave Park, Stanstead, Essex: First Prize, 10?., for 
“ Banboy,” fawn, 2 years, 2 months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by him- 
ficlf, sire, “ Kioter;” '^am, “ Ban ” by “ Dolphin.” 
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Gboegk Simpson, Wray Park, Keigate, Surrey: Second Peizk, for 
“ Princje,” grey fawn, 5 years, 6 months, 1 day-old; bred by himself; 
sire, Grand Dukedam, “ Beauty.” 

Feedebiok Simpson, Sion House, Bellbroughton, near Stourbndge, Worcester¬ 
shire : the Reserve Number^ to “ Beauty, Junior,” fawn, brown and white, 
2 years, 3 months, 1 week, 1 day-old; bred by himself. 

Jerseys—Cows above Three Years old. 

Walter Gilbey, Hargrave Park, Stanstead, Essex; First Prize, lOZ., for 
** Duchess,” light fawn, 3 years, 5 month^ld, in-milk; bred by Mr. H. J. 
Le Feuvre, St. Peter’s, Jersey: sire, “ Cardinaldam, “ Queen Mab ” 

George Digby Wingfield-Digby, Sherborne Castle, Dorsetshire: Second 
Prize, 6Z., for “ Julia,” fawn and white, 4 years, 6 months, 1 week, 
6 days-old, in-milk and in-calf; bred by himself; dam, “ Blown Bess.” 

Walter Gilbey, Haigra\ e Park, Stanstead, Essex: the Reserve Number, to 
** Milkmaid,” fawn, 4 yeaib, 3 months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old, in-milk; bie«i 
by Mr. G A. Fuller, Doiking, Surrey; sire, “Jack Weller;” dam, 
** Grasshopper,” by “ St. Pctei.” 

Jerseys — Heifers, in-milk or in-calf not exceeding Three Tears old, 

George Digby Wingfield-Digby, Sherborne Castle, Dorsetshire: First 
Prize, 10?., for “Miss Edith,” fawn and white, 2 years, 1 month-old, 
in-call; bred by himself; sue, “Sir Jerry;” dam, “Julia.” 

John Gfllibrand Hubbard, Addington Manor, Wmslow, Bucks: Second 
Prize, 5Z., for “ Belle,” fawn, 2 years, 8 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old, 
in-calf; bred by himself; sue, “Bradwell,” dam, “Bluebell.” 

George Simpson, Wray Park, Eeigate, Suney: the Reserve Number, to 
“ Myrtle,” light lawn, 2 years, 1 week-ola, in-milk; bred by himscll; 
sire, “ Lowndesdam, “ Dudley.” 

Guernseys—Bulls dbave One Year old. 

The Bev Joshua Bundle Watson, Le Bocage, Guernsey : First Prize, 10?., 
for “ Trumpeter,” fawn and white, 2 years, 4 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old; 
hied by Mr. Wakeford, Foulon, Guernsey. 

Chart FS Le Page, Les Naftiaux, Guernsey: Sfcond Prize, 5?., for “ Billy,” 
red and white, 1 year, 5 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old; bied by Mr. Heniy 
F. de Putron, Pierre Perc^, Guernsey; ure, “ Champion;” dam, “ Fanny.” 

Edward Andrew Sanders, Stoke House, Exeter: the Reserve Number, to 
“ Victor Emanuel,” yellow and white, 1 year, 11 months, 3 weeks, 3 days- 
old ; bred by himseli; dam, “ Elegance.” 

Guernseys—Cows above Three Year's old. 

The Rlv. Joshua Bundle Watson, Lo Bocage: First Prize, 10?., for 
“ Stella,” fawn, 7 years, 8 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old, m-xmlk; bred by 
Ml. Mahy, Coho, Guernsey. 

Thomas Blondel Le Page, Maison de Bas, St. Andrew’s, Guernsey: Second 
Prize, 51., for “ Daisy,” yellow and white^ 5 years, 2 months-old, m-call; 
bred by himself; sire, “ Old Duke.” 

Thomas Statter, Jun., Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester: the Reserve 
Number, to his smoky, m-milk; age and breeder unknown. 
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Otternsey Heifers^ iunnilk or tn-cdlf not exceeding Three Tears old. 

Chables Le Page, Les Naftieuz, Guernsey: Fibst Pbize, 10^., for his red 
and white, 2 years, 8 months, 6 days-old, in-caU, bred by Mr. John Naftel, 
Les Ruettes, Guernsey ^ sire, “ Jimmy ;** dam, “ Guernsey Lily.” 

Thomas Blondel Le Page, Maison de Bas, St. Andrews, Guernsey: Sbcoei> 
Pbize, 52, for “ Beauty,” red and white, 2 years, 2 months-old, in-calf; 
bred by himself; sire, “ Young Duke.” 

Thomas Blokdel Le Page, Maison de Bas, St. Andrews, Guernsey; the 
Beserve Number, to “ Lily of Guernsey,” yellow and white, 2 years, 1 
month-old, in-calf; bred by himself; “ sire, “ Old Duke;” dam, “ Lily.” 

Norfolk and Suffolk Polled—BvlU above One Tear old, 

Benjamin Brown, Thursford, Thetford, Norfolk: Fibst Prize, 10?., for 
“ Norfolk Duke,” red (Norfolk), 6 years, 4 days-old; bred by Mr. N. 
Powell, Little Snonng, Fakenham. 

Jeremiah James Colman, M.P., Carrow House, Norwich': Second Prize, 
5?., for “ Cherry Duke,” red, 3 years, 4 months-old (Norfol^and Suffolk); 
br^ by Mr. H. Wolton, Newbourn Hall, Woodbridge; sire, “ Esquire;” 
dam, “ Beauty.” 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall Farm, Downham Market: the Beserve Number^ 
to “ Bailiff,” red (Norfolk), 2 years, 7 months-old; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Tenant Farmerdam, ** Strawberry,” 

Norfolk and Suffolk PoUed—Cows above Three Tears old. 

Benjamin Brown, Thursford, Thetford, Norfolk: First Prize, 10?., for 
“ Duchess,” red (Norfoiy, 5 years, 3 weeks, 3 days-old, in-milk; bred by 
himself; sire, “Tenant ^Wmer;” dam, “Hansom.” 

Norfolk and Suffolk Polled — Heifers, iurmUk or in-calf, not exceeding 
Three Tears dd. 

Benjamin Brown, Thursford, Thetford: First Prize, 10?., for “ Countess,” 
red (Norfolk), 2 years, 3 months, 1 day-old, in-calf; bred by himself; 
sire, “ Norfolk Duke;” dam, “ Hansom ” by “ Tenant Farmer.” 

John Hammond, Bale, Thetford, Norfolk: Second Prize, 6?., for “ Davy the 
4th,” red (Norfolk), 2 years, 11 months-old, in-calf; bred by himself; 
sire, “ Norfolk Duke;” dam, “ Davy the 2nd,” 

Lord Sondes, Flmham Hall, Thetford, Norfolk: the Beserve Number, to his 
red (Norfolk), 2 years, 8 months-oId; bred by Mr. B. Brown, Thursford, 
Thetford. 

Other Established Breeds—Bidls above One Tear old. 

The Duke op Buckingham and Chandos, Stowe, Buckingham: First Prize, 
10?., for “ Young Conqueror,” dark brown (Longhorn), 3 years, 11 months- 
old; bred by himself; sire, “Conqueror;” dam, “Luna.” 

John Godfrey, Wigston Parva, Hinckley, Leicestershire: Second Prize, 6?., 
for “ Samson 2nd,” re^ and white (Longhorn), 6 years, 6 months-old; bred 
by himself; sire, “ Samson 1st;” dam, “ RoUwright 2nd ” by “ Per¬ 
fection.” 
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Thomab Statteb, junior, Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester: tlie Beserve 
Number^ to his “ Aberdeenshire Hero ” black (Angus), 4 years-old ; bred 
by Mr. McCombie, M.P., Tillyfour, Aberdeen, N.B. 

* 

Other Eaiahlished Breeds—Cows above Three Tears old, 

John Godfrey, Wigston Paiva, Hinckley, Leicestershire: First Prize, 10?., 
for “ Buttercup,” red and white (Longhorn), 7 years, 2 months-old, m-milk 
and in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “Bosworth Sparkenhoe;” dam, 
“Bright Eye” by “ Peifection.” 

Thomas St/tter, junior, Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester; Second Prize, 
5?., for “Pimcess of Aberdeen” black (Angus), 6 years-old, in-calf; 
bredeer unknown. 

Richard Hemming Chap*ian, Upton, Nuneaton, Warwickshire : the Reserve 
Number^ to “The Light of otW Hays,” coloured and white (Long¬ 
horn), 9 years, 3 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old, in-calf; bicd by 
himself; sire, “Sparkenhoe 1st;” dam, “Bimdled Beauty” by “Lord 
Rollwiight.” 

Other Established Breeds ^Heifers, in~milJc or in-calf^ not exceeding 
Three Years old, 

Thomas Statter, junior. Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester: First Prize, 
10?., for “ Black Bess,” black (Angus), 2 years, 11 months-old, m-calf; 
bred by himself. 

The Duke op Buckingham and Chandos, Stowe, Buckingham: Second 
Prize, 51,, for “ Lkody Mary,” red and white (Longhoin), 1 yeai, 10 months, 
1 week-old, in-calf; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Young c jnqueror;” dam, 
“ Venus.” 

John Godfrey, Wigston Parva, Hinckley: the Beserve Number, to “ Beauty,” 
coloured and white (Longhorn), 2 years, 13 months-old, in-calf; bied by 
himself; sire, “ Samson 2nddam, “ Bright Eye ” by Bosworth 
Sparkenhoe.” 

*Dairy Cattle—Pairs of Heifers in-milk, under Three Years and Eight 
Months old, 

Thomas Statter, junior. Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester: Firrt Prizl, 
30?., for “ Rose ” and “ Beauty ” (Ayrshires), just over 3 years-old; breeders 
unknown. 

Thomas Statter, junior. Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester f Second Priz% 
10?., for “ Butteicup ” and “ Dairymaid” (Ayrshires), about 3 years-old ; 
brewers unknown. 

John Jervis Sharp, Broughton, Kettering; Third Prize, 5?., fc Lis 
“Julia 4th,” roan (Shorthorn), 3 years, 6 monl!fls-old; bred by him¬ 
self: “Julia 8th,” red (Shorthorn); bred by Mr. R. Wood, Clapton, 
Thrapstone. 

*l)airy Cattle—Pairs of Cows in-milk, orw Three Years and Eight 
Months old, 

Thomas Statter, junior. Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester: First Prize, 
20?., for “ Maid of Ayr ” and “ Maid of Midlothian ” (Ayrshires), ages and 
breeders unknown. 
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Thomas Stattbb, junior, Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester: Second Pbize, 
10^^ for “ Maid of May ” and ** Maid of Craven,** roan (Crossbreds); ages 
and breeders unknown. 

Heney Crobsiey, Watkinsen Hall Farm, Halifax; Third Pbize, B?, for his 
roan (Yorkshire cross), 6 yeais old; breeder unknown. 


SHEEP. 

Leicesters—Shearling Mams. 

Gfobgb Turner, lunior, Alexton Hall, Uppingham; First Prize, 201, for his 

1 year, 3 months, 1 week-old, bred by himself. 

The Pev. Georgf Inqp, Thorpe Constantine, Tamworth, Staffordshire: 
Second Prize, 10?, for his 1 year 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

The Erv Georgl Inge, Thorpe Constantine. Third Prize, 6? , for his 1 year, 
4 months-old, bred by himself. 

George Hfnby Sanday, Holme-Pierremnt, Nottinghamshire: 4^0 Leserve 
Number, to his 1 year, 4 months-old, bred by himself. 

LeiceateiS—Bams of any other Age, 

George Turner, junior, Alexton Hall, Uppingham • First Prize, 20?, for his 

2 years, 3 months, 1 'week-old, bied by himself. 

Georgf Henry Sanday, Holme-Pierrepont; Second Prize, 10?., for his 

3 yeais, 4 months old, bred by himself 

John Borton, Barton House, Barton-le-Street, Malton; Third Prize, 6?., 
for his 2 years 3 months-old, bred by himself. 

The Eev. George Inge, Thorpe Constantine: the Beserve Number, to his 
2 year^, 4 months-old; bred by the late Lieut.-Colonel Inge, Thorpe Con¬ 
stantine. 

Leicesters—Pens of Five Shearling Fuses of the same Flock, 

Teasdale Hilton Hutchinson, Manor House, Cattenck, Yorkshire; First 
Prize, 15?, for his 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

John Borton, Barton House, Barton-le-Street, Malton; Second Prize, 10?., 
for his 1 year 3 months-old; bred by himself. 

The Kev. George Inge, Thorpe Constantme, Tamworth; Third Prize, C? , 
for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Cotswolds—Shearling Bams, 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall Farm. Downham Market, Norfolk: First 
Prize, 20?, for his 1 year, 4 montns, 2 weeks-old; bred by himsdf. 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall Farm Second Prize, 10?, for his 1 year, 

4 months, 2 weeks-old, bred by himself. 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall Farm; Third Prize, 5?, for his 1 year, 
4 months, 2 wceks-old; bred by himself. 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall Farm: the Beserve Number to his 1 year, 
4 mouths 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 
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Coiswolds—Bam of any other Age, 

The Executors of the late Thomas Gitlett, Kilkenny Farm, Faringdon: 
First Prize, 20?, foi their 2 years, 4 months, 1 week-old, bred by the 
late Thomas Gillett, 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall Farm, Downham Market * Second Prize, 10?, 
for his 3 years 4 months 2 weeks-old, bred by himself 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall Farm Third Prize, 6?, for Ins 2 years, 
4 months, 2 wccks-old, bred by himself. 

The Executors of the late John Godwin, Troy Farm, Deddington, Oxfoid- 
shire : the Itesn ve Number to their 3 years, 4 months, 1 week-old bred 
by the late John Godwm 

Cotswolde—Bens of Five Sheai ling Ewes of the same Flock. 

Bussell Swanwick, the Ro’yal Agiicultiinl College Piim, Cironcestei, 
Gloucestershire, First Prize, 15?, foi his between 1 yeai, 2 months, 
2 weeks, and 1 year, 3 months, 2 week^-old, bred by himself 

Busseil Swanwick, the Boyil Agncultiiral College Faim, Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire Skoom) Prizi , 10?, for his between 1 yeai, 2 months, 
2 weeks, and 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old, bred by himself 

CHEisroPHEtt Spencer, Gilcston, Cowbiidge, Glamorganshire tho Lt^erve 
Number, to his 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old, hied by himself 

Lincolns—Shearling Bam. 

William F Marrhaii, Branston, Lincoln First Prize, 20?, foi his 
1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old , bicd by himself. 

Thomas Cartwright, Diinston Pillai, Dunston, Lincolnshire Second Prize, 
10?, for his 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old, hied by himself 

Whliam and Henry Budding, Panton House, Wiagby, Lmcolshiie 
Third Prize, 5?, foi their 1 yeai, o months, 2 weeks-old, bred by 
themselves. 

Robert Johnson, Kiikireton, Wirkswoith, Bcibyshirc the Beserve Numbet 
to his 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old, bied by himsell 

Lincolns—Bams of any other Age 

William and Henry Budding, Panton House, Wra^by First Prize, 20?, 
for their 3 years, 3 months, 2 weeks-old, bred by themselves. 

Algernon Hack, Buckminster, Grantham, Lincolnshire: Second Prize, 
10?, for his 3 years, 4 months-old, bred by himself 

John Pears, Meie, Lincoln; Third Prize, 5?, for his 3 yeais, 4 months- 
old , bred by himself. 

William and Henry Budding, Panton House, Wragby: tlie Beserve Number 
to then 3 years, 3 months, 2 wccks-old, bred by themselves. 

Lincolns—Pens of Five Shearling Ewes of the same Flock, 

Thomas Gunnell, Willow House, Milton, Cambridge: First Prize, 15?, 
for his 1 yeai, 4 months-old, bred by himself. 

Thomas Cartwright, Dunston Pillar, Lmcoln • Second Prize, 10?., for his 
1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old, bred by himself 
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John Pbars, Mere, Lincoln: Thibd Prize, for his 1 year, 4 montlia-old; 
bred by himself. 

PiOHABD Kewcohbe Morlet, Leadenham, Grantham, Lincolndiire : the 
Bemve Number^ to his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Oxfordshire Downs—Shearling Bams. 

John Treadwell, Uiiper Winchendon, Aylesbury: First Prize, 20Z., for his 
1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

George Wallis, Old Shififord, Bampton, Faringdon: Second Prize, 10^., for 
hiB 1 year, 5 months, 2 weeks-old, bred by himself. 

George Wallis, Old Shifford, Bampton, Faringdon : Tuird Prize, 6Z., for his 
1 year, 5 months, 2 weeks-old, bred by himself. 

George Wallis, Old Shifford, Bajnpton, Faniigdon: Reserve Number, to his 

1 year, 5 months, 2 weeks-old, hied by himself. 

Oxfordshii e Downs—Bams of any other Age. 

James Longiand, Grendon, Northampton: First Prize, 20Z., for his 4 years, 

3 months, 3 weeks-old ; bred by himself 

A. F. Milton Bruce, Burghfield, Heading: Second Prize, 10/., for his 3 
years, 5 months-old; bred by himself. 

George Wallis, Old Shifford; Third Prize, 6/., lor his 2 years, 5 months, 

2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

George Wallis, Old Shifford: Reserve Number^ to his 2 years, 5 months, 
2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Oxfordshire Downs—Pens of five Shearling Ewes of the same Flock. 

A. F. Milton Bruce, BurghBeld, Beadmg: First Prize, 16/., for his 1 year, 
6 montlis-old; bred by himself. 

Charles Howard, Biddenham, Bedford: Second Prize, 10/., for his 1 year, 

4 months-old, bred by himself, 

Frederick Street, Harrow den, Bedford: the Reserve Number, to his 1 year, 

5 months-old; bred by himself. 

Byland and other Long^woolled Breeds—Shearling Bams. 

John Lynn, Church Farm, Stroxton, Grantham: First Prize, 16/., for his 
Lincoln and Leicester, 1 year, 4 months-old; hied by himself, 

John Lynn, Church Farm, Stroxton, Grantham: Second Prize, 51., for his 
Lincoln and Leicester, 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Thomas W. B. Harris, Wootton, Northamptonshire: the Reserve Number, 
to his Lincoln and Leicester, 1 year, 4 months, 1 week-old; bred by him¬ 
self. 

Byland and other Long-wooUed Sreeds^Pens of five Shearling Ewes 
of the same Flock, 

Thomas W. B. Harris, Wootton: First Prize. 10/, for his Liiit»ln and 
Leioestci, 1 >ear, 4 months, 2 Weeks-old; brea by himself* 
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Sofdhdoms—Shearling Bams, 

SiE William Throckmobton, Bart., Buckland, Faringdon: Pibst Prize, 20?., 
for hi8 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Sib William Throckmorton, Bart., Buckland, Faringdon; Second Prize, 
10?., for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

William Bidden, Hove, Brighton; Third Prize, 6?., for his 1 year, 4 months- 
old ; bred by himself. 

The Duke of Richmond, K.G., Goodwood, Chichester: the Beserve Nurnbei, 
to his X year, 4 months-old; bied by himself. 

Southdouma—Bams of any other Age. 

Sib William Throckmorton, Bart., Buckland, Fanngdon: First Prize, 
20?., for his 2 years, 4 months-old; bred by himself, 

William Rigden, Hove, Brighton: Second Prize, 10?., for his 2 years, 4 
months-old; bred by himself. 

William Rigden, Hove, Brighton; Third Prize, 5?., for his 2 years, 4 months- 
old ; bred by himself. 

H.R.H. The Prince op Wales, K.G, Sandimgham, King’s Lynn; the 
Beserve Number, to his 2 years, 4 months-old; bred 'by His Royal 
Highness. 

Southdoums—Pens of five Shearling Ewes of the same Flock, 

The Duke op Richmond, K.G., Goodwood, Chichester: First Prize, 15?., for 
his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Lord Sondes, Elmham Hall, Thetford, Norfolk; Second Pri’^p, 10?., for his 

1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Colonel Kingscote, M.P., Kingscote Park, Wootton-under-Edge, Gloucestei- 
shire; Third Prize, 6?., for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

SiB William Throckmorton, Bart., Buckland, Faringdon; the Beeervs 
Number^ to his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

ShropshiresShearling Bams. 

Charles Byrd, Litty wood, Stafford; First Prize, 20?., foi his 1 year, 4 months, 
6 days-old; bred by himself. 

Thomas Mansell, Adcott Hall, Basohurch, Salop: Second Prize, 10?., for 
his 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; hied by himself. 

John Stubbs, Burston, Stone, Stafford: Third Prize, 5?., for his 1 year, 
4 months-old; bred by himself. 

John Evans, Uffington, Shrewsbury: the Beserve Number^ to his 1 year, 
3 mouths, 3 weeks-old; bred by himself, 

Shropshires-^Bams of any other Age, 

Thomas Mansell, Adcott Hall, Baschurch, Salop; First Prize, 20?., for his 

2 years, 4 months, 2 weoks-old; bred by himself. 

John Evans, Uffington, Shiewsbury : Second Prize, 10?, for his 2 years, 
8 months, 1 week-old; bred by himself. 

John Coxon, Freeford Farm, Lichfield: Third Prize, 5?., for his 2 years, 

3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 
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Thomas Nock, Sutton Haddock, Shifnal: tho Beeerve Numher^ to his 8 years, 
4 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by Mr. T. Mansell. 

Shroj^Mres—Pena of Five Shearling Ewea of the same Flock, 

Sabah Beach, The Hatton «i, Browood, Stafford: First Prize, 161,, for her 
1 year, 3 months, 2 wecks-old; bied by herself. 

Lord Chesham, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks: Second Prize, 10^,, for his 1 year, 
3 months, 2 wecks-old; bred by himself. 

Lord Chesham, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks: Third Prize, 61., for his \ year, 
3 months, 2 uecks-old; bred by himself. 

W. 0 Fostlr, Apley Hall, Shifnal, Salop: the Feserve Nuniber, to his 1 year, 

3 montlis-old, bred by himseli. 

^Sliropahirea—Ten Ewe Lamba. 

John Hanbury Bbadburne, Pipe Place, Lichfield; First Prize, 16Z., for his 

4 months, 2 wecks-old, bred by himself. 

Sarah Beach, Tlie Hattons, Bicwood, Stafford; Second Prize, 10?., for her 
3 months 3 wecks-old, bied by herself. ^ 

Lord Chesham, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks. Third Prize, 61, for his 4 months- 
old ; bred by himself. 

^Shropahirea—Five Bam Lamba, 

Sarah Beach, The Hattons, Brewood, Staffoid: First Prize, 15?., for her 
3 months, 3 wecks-old, bred by herself. 

Thomas Nock, Sutton Haddock, Shifnal, Salop: Second Prize, 10?., for his 
3 months, 3-wecks-old, bred by himself. 

Henry Smith, New House, Sutton Haddock, Shifnal; Third Prize, 61,, for 
his 4 mouths, 1 week-old, bred by lumsclf 

Lord Chesham, Latimer, Chesham: the Beserve Number, to his 4 months-old; 
bred by himself. 

A Sii VI K Cup, value 107., given by B. H Masfen, Esq, and other breeders 
of Shropshire sheep, to the exhibitor taking the greatest number of 
pii7e& in all the bhropshiio classes, was awarded to Mrs. Sarah 
Bi ach. The Hattons, Brewood 

Ilampahire and other Short-woolled Breeds—Shearling Barns, 

James Bawlence, Bulbiidgc, Wilton, Salisbury; First Prize, 20?., for his 
Hampshire Down, 1 year, 5 months, 2 weeks-old, bred by himself. 

Alfred Morrison, Ponthill House, Tisbury, Wilts: Second Prize, 10?., for 
his Hamiishire Down, 1 year, 6 months-old; bred by himself. 

Aleri d Morrison, Fonthill House, Tisbury, Wilts; Third Prize, 6?., for his 
Hampshire Down, 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Bobert and John Bussell, Horton Kirby, Hartford, Kent: the Beserve 
Number, to their Hampshire Down, 1 year, 5 months, 2 weeks-old; bred 
by themselves 

Hampshire and other Short-woolled Breeds—Bams of any other Age, 

James Bawlence, Bulbiidge, Wilton, Salisbury: First Prize, 20?., for his 
l^nipshire Down, 2 years, 5 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself, 
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Humpehire and other ShorUwooUed Breeds—Pens of Five Shearling 
Ewes of the same Flock, 

James Bawlexoe, Buibndgo, Wilton: First Prize, 15Z, for his Hampshire 
Down, 1 year, 6 months, 2 weeks-old , bred by himself. 

James Rawlenob, Bulbridge, Wilton: Second Prize, 10?, for his Hamp&hiie 
Down, 1 year, 6 months, 2 weeks-old ; bred by himself. 

The Rev Thomas Joseph Tore, Dummer House, Basmgstoke: the Eeservo 
Number^ to his Hampshiie Down, 1 year, 4 months old; bred by himsdf 

. Dorsets—Shearling Bams, 

Henry Mayo, Cokers Frome, Dorchester First Prize, 15?, foi his 1 year, 
6 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old, bitd by himself 

Henry Mayo, Cokers Frome, Dorchester: Second Prize, 5?, for his 1 year, 
6 months, 2 weeks-old, bred by himself. 

Cheviots—Bams of any Age. 

John Robson, Bymess, Rochester, Noithumberland: First Prize, 15?., foi his 
3 years, 3 months-old, bred by himself. 

John Robson, Bymess, Rochestei,Northmnbcrlind Second Prize, 5?., for his 
2 years, 3 months-old, bred by himself. 

John Robson, Bjnness, Rochestei, Northumberland: the Beserve Number, to 
his 2 years, 3 months-old, hied by himself. 

Cheviots—Pens of Five Ewes of any Age, 

John Robson, Bymess, Rochester, Northumberland. First Prize, 10?., for his 
1 year, 3 months-old, bred by himself. 

Alexander Roxburgh, Catrllo, Llanrwst, Denbighshire; Second Prize, 51, 
for his 2 years, 3 months-old, bred by himself. 

Alexander Roxburgh, Cacrllo, Llanrwst, Denbighshiic; the Beserve Number, 
to hib 1 year, 3 months-old, bred by himselt 

Mountain—Pens of Five Ewes of any Age, 

Jonathan Ppel, Knowlmere Manor, Clitheroc, Yorkshire ; First Prize, 10?., 
for his Lonk, about 2 years, and 3 years-old; bred by himself. 


PIGS. 

Large White Bieed—Boars above Twelve Months old, 

Peter Eden, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester; First Prize, 20?, for 
“ Victor 2nd,” 3 yt irs, 1 week, 1 day-old, bred by Messrs. J. i d F. 
Howard, Bedfoid , sue, “Victoi I dim, “Longville,” sire of dam, 
“ Gold Spur.’* 

Richard E. Duckering, Northorpe, Kirton-Lmdsey, Lincolnshire: Second 
Prize, 6?,, for his 2 yeais, 3 months, 1 week-old, bred by himself; 
sire, “ Cultivator 6th,” dam, Countess of Leicester.” 

Henry Goodall, Arcted, Sandbach, Cheshire; the Beserve Number, to 
«Young CasBwell.” 1 year, 11 months, 1 week, 2 ^ays-old; bred by 
himself. 
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Large White Breed—Boars above Six and not exceeding Twelve 
Months old, 

Fbanois H. Everett, Bridgham, llictford: First Prize, 10/., for “ Sir 
Kobeit,” 11 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by himself: sire, “Sam¬ 
son 2nddam, “ Mrs. Samsonsire of dam, “ Samson Ist.” 

John Wheeler, Long Compton, Shipston-on-Stour, Warwickshire: Second 
Prize, 5/, for “General,” 10 months, 1 week-fOld; bred by himself; 
sue, “Admiral,” dam, “Miss Juvenile,” sire of dam, “Dreadnought 
2nd.” 

Francis H. Everett, Biidgham, Thetford: the Reserve Number to “ The 
Duke,” 9 moutlis, 2 wecks-old; bied by himself; sire, “ Samson i2nd j” 
dam, “ Duchess, sire of dam, “ Samson 1st.” 

Large White Breed—Breeding Sotos. 

Peter Eden, Cross Lane, Salfoid, Manchestei: First Prize, 10/., for 
“Great Western,” 3 years, 4 months, 4 days-old; bred by himself; 
sue, “ Heiodam, “ Lucysire of dam, “ Victory.** 

Richard E. Duckfring, Northorpe, Kirton-Lindsey: Second PBTjgz, 51., for 
Ins 1 year, 10 months-old, in-pig ; bred by himself. 

Edward Davis, Old Mill Street, Wolvcihampton • the Reserve Number, to his 
3 years, 6 months, 2 wteks, 4 days-old, in-pig; bred by himself. 

Large White Breed—Pens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs of the same 
Litter, above Four and under Eight Months old. 

Peter Eden, Cross Lane, Salfoid, Manchester: First Prizf, 10/., for his 
7 months, 3 weeks, 2 da>s-old; bied by himself, sue, “Ranger;** dam, 
“Moss Rose,” sue of dam, “Madman.** 

Richard E. Duckering, Northorpe, Kirton-Lmdsey: Second Prize, 5/., 
lor his 7 months, 3 weeks-old; sire, “ Victor;*’ bied by himself. 

Richard E. Duckering, Northorpe, Kirton-Lindsey: the Resei ve Number, 
to his 7 months, 3 weekb-old; bred by himself; sire, “Victoi,” dam, 
“ Victress.*’ 

Small White Breed—Boars above Twelve Months old, 

Peter Eden, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester: First Prize, 10/., for his 
“ Young Prince,” 1 years, 10 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by 
himself; sire, “ Old Pnuce ;” dam, “ Violet;” sue of dam, “ King Lear Ist.” 

John Sagar, Lister Hills, Bradford, Yorkshire: Second Prize, 51., for 
“ Premier,” 2 years, 8 months-old; bred by himselt; sire, “ I’rince Con¬ 
sort ;” dam, “ Beauty; ” sire of dam, “ Prince ol Wales.** 

Richard E. Duckering, Northorpe, Kirton-Lindsey: the Reserve Number, 
to his 1 year, 9 months, 1 day-old; bred by himself; sire, “The 
Hermit.” 

Small White Breed—Boars above Six and not exceeding Twelve 
Months old, 

Matthew Walker, Stockley Park, Anslow, Burton-on-Tront, : First 
Prize, 10/., tor “Little John,** 10 months, 3 weeks, 2 days-old; bred 
by Mr. Eden, Cioss Lane, Salfoid; sire, “Young King.” 
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John Edwabd Fox, Mansion House, Great Horton, Bradford: Second 
Prize, U , for “ Master McGrath,” 11 months, 1 week, 5 days-old; bred 
by Mr 1 Holmes, Keighley, Yorkshire; sue, “ Airedale Champion.” 

Bichabd E. Duckerino, Northorpe, Kirton-Lmdsey: the Reserve Number, to 
his 10 months, 2 days-old , bred by himself; sire “ Peterdam, 
“ Topsey.” 


Small White Breed—Breeding Sows. 

Biohard E Duckerino, Northorpe, Kirton-Lmdsey: First Prize, lOZ., 
for “lopsey,” 2 years, 2 months, 2 weeks-old, bred by himself, sire, 
•“ Jaspai.” 

Charles Koberts, Wakefield, Yorkshiie * Second Prize, 6Z , for his ** Annie,” 
1 year, 11 months, 4 weeks, 1 day-old, bred by Mr. J. Sagar, Lister 
Hills, Bradfoid, sire, “Pitttnder,” dam, “Alpha,” sire of dam, “King 
of the West ” 

Clement R N. Beswick-Boyds, P>kc House, Littleborongh, Lancashire; 
“ Wharfedale Queen,” 1 year, 9 months, 1 week, 3 days-old, in-pig, bred 
by Mr. W. Paiker, Bradford 

Small White Breed—Pens of Three Bi ceding Sow Pigs of the same 
Later^ above Four and under Eight Months old, 

Peter Eden, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester First Prize, lOZ, for his 
7 months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old, bred by himself, sire, “ British Workman,” 
dam, “ Lancashire Maul,” sire of dam, “ Hedgehog ” 

Richard E Duckerino, Northoipe, Kirton-Lmdsey Second Prize, 5Z, 
lor his 7 months, 6 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by himselt, sire, “ Peter ,” 
dam, “ Rose.” 

John Clark Andrew, Crowkerne, Somerset, the Reserve Number^ to his 
6 months, 1 week, 2 days-old, bred by himself, sire, “ Brutus,” dam, 
“Lily ” 

Small Black Breed—Boars above Twelve Months old, 

WiLiiAM Mortimer Ware, Newham House, Helston, Cornwall: First 
Prize, lOZ, for “Gem,” 2 years, 3 months, 3 ^vceks old, bred by Mr T. 
Robeits, St Levan, Penzance, sire, “lancied ,” dam, “Bessie.” 

Henry Crossley, Broomfield, Halifa\, Yorkshire. Second Prize, 5Z, for 
“Black Prince,” 2 years, 1 month-old, bied by Mr. Wormald, Dews- 
bui^, Yoikshiie 

Henry Crossley, Watkmson Hall Farm, HalifaT, Yorkshi-^: the Reserve 
Number^ to his 2 years, 3 months-old, bieedei unknown. 

Small Black Breed—Boars above Six and not exceeding Tweh 
Months old, 

W Mortimer Ware, Newham House, Helstone, Cornwall: First Prize, 
lOZ, for “Ebony,” 9 months, 1 week-old, bred by the Earl of Ports¬ 
mouth, Eggesford House, Wemworthy, Devon, sire, “ Bitter Beer,” sire 
of dam, “ Bredalbane.” 

George Mumpord Sexton, Wherstead Hall, Ipswich: Second Prize, 6Z., 
for “ Bothwell,” 11 months, 4 days-old, bred by himself; sire, “ Adven¬ 
turer ,” dam, “ Achievement,” sire of dam, “ btockwell.” 
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George Mumfobd Sextok, Wherstead Hall, Ipswich : the Reserve Number ^ 
to “ Cremome,” 11 months, 1 day-old; brod by himself; siro, “ Adven¬ 
turer*;” dfun, “ Queen of Trumps.” 

Small Black Breed—Breeding Sows, 

George Mumford Sexton, Wherstead Hall, Ipswich, Suffolk : First Prize, 
10?., for “Hannah,” 2 years, 11 months, 1 week* 4 days-old; bred 
by himself; sire, “ Gladiateur;** dam, “Expectation;’* sire of dam, 
“ Negro.” 

William Hope, Parsloes, Barking, Essex: Second Prize, 6?., for “Aunt 
Hannah,” 2 years, 6 months-old, in-pig; bred by Mr. Biddle, Playfbrd, 
Woodbndge. 

Peter Eden, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester: the Reserve Number, to 
“ Sally,” age and bieedcr unknown. 

SmaU Black Breed — Pens of lliree Breeding Sow Pigs of the same 
Litter, above Four and under Eight Months old, 

George Mumfobd Sexton, Wherstead Hall, IpsAvich, Suffolk: FiB'jjp Prize, 
10?., for his 7months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old , bred by himself; sire, “ Ad¬ 
venturer ;’* dam, “ Hippiasire of dam, “ Stockwell.” 

George Mumford Sextos, Wlierstead Hall, Ipswich • Second Prize, 5?., for 
his 6 months, 3 weeks, 5 days-old; bred by himself; sire, “ Lord Lyons ;** 
dam, “ Hannahsire of dam, “ Gladiateur.” 

Thomas Comber, Redcliffe, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashiio : the Reserve 
Number, to his 4 months, 5 days-old; bred by himself; sire, “Young 
Black Prince; ” dam, “ Norma.” 

Berkshire Breed—Boars above Twelve MorUhs old, 

PiUSSELL SwANWicK, Royal Agricultural College Farm, Cirencester, Glou¬ 
cestershire : First Prize, 10?., for his “ Sambo 2nd,” 2 years, 1 month- 
old; bred by himself; sire, “Othello;” dam, “Sally 3rd;” sire of dam, 
“ 2nd Duke of Gloucester.” 

Arthur Stewart, Saint Bridge, Gloucester: Second Prize, 51., for “ King 
of the Valley,” 1 year, 1 month, 1 week, 6 days-old; bred by himself; 
sire, “ Sampson;” dam, “ Bobtail 2nd;” sire of dam, “ Tim Whiffler.” 

Hebeb Humfrey, Kmgstone Farm, Shnvenham, Berkshire: the Reserve 
Number, to “ Maple Grove,” 1 year, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by him¬ 
self ; sire, “ Royal Oak;” dam, “ Beauty Bewitched;” sire of dam, “ Souse 
Genteel.” 

Berkshire Breed—Boars above Six and not exceeding Twelve Months old, 

Bussell Swanwick, Royal Agricultural College Farm, Cirencester: First 
pRizF, 10?., for “feambo 4th,” 10 months-old; bred by himself; sire, 
“ H;” dam, sister to “ Sally 4th,” sire of dam, “ D.” 

Russell Swanwick, Royal Agncultuial College Farm, Ciiencester: Second 
Prize, 5?., for “ J 3,” 11 months, 1 week, 6 days-old; bred by himself; 
sire, “ H;” dam, “ Topsy 3rd;” sire of dam, “ D.” 

The Marquis of Westminster, Moat House, Tarporley, Cheshire: the 
Reserve Number, to his 7 months, 6 days-old; bred by himself; sire^ 
“ Bismark;” dam, “ Black Diamond;” sire of dam, “ Tippoo Saib.” 
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Berkshire Breed—Breeding Sows, 

Eusb^l Swanwick, Royal Agricultural College Farm, Cirencester: Fibst 
Prize, lOZ., for sister to “Sally Sth,” 2 years, month-old; hied by 
him^lf; sire, “ Othellodam, “ Sally 3rdsire of dam, “ Second Duke 
of Gloucester,” 

Lord Clermont, Ravensdalo Paik, Newry, Ireland; Second Prize, 61., 
for “ Octoroon,” 1 year, 2 months, 2 weeks, 4 days-old, in-pig; 
bred by himself; sire, “Joe Hog;** dam, “Octoroon;** sire of dfun, 
“ Sampson.** 

llUpsB^ Swanwick, Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester: the Reserve 
Number , to “ Sally Gth,** 10 months-old, in-pig; bred by himself; sire, 
“ H ; *’ dam, sister to “ Sally 4th ;’* sire of dam, “ D.” 

Berkshire Breed—Bens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs, above Four and 
under Eight Months old. 

The Rev. Henry G. Baily, Swindon, Wilts: First Prize, 10?, for his 
6 months, 3 weeks, 4 days-old, bied by himself; sire, “Malcolm;** 
dam, “ Exquisite 5th sire of dam, “ Harlequin.’* 

John Gilbert, Half-way Farm, Pciry Bar, Birmingham; Second Prize, 5?., 
for his 6 months, 1 week-old; bred by himbell, sue, “ Duke of Berks:** 
dam, “ No. 5 ;** sire of dam, “ Henley Lad.’* 

Russfll Swanwick, Royal Agncultural College Farm, Ciiencester; the 
Reserve Number, to “A 2 Family,** 7 months, 1 week-old; bred by 
himself; sire, “Sambo 2nd,** dam, “Sally 5th;” sire ot dam, “Othello.** 

Other Breeds — Boars. 

John Edward Fox, Mansion House, Horton, Bradford; First Prize, 10?., 
foi “ Young Prince of Aiiedale,” 2 years, 8 months, 6 days-old, bred by 
Sn C. Tirapest, Bart, Broughton Hall, Skipton , sire, “ Young Prince of 
Airedale.’* 

Peifr Edin, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester; Second Prize, 61., for 
“ Jaekey ,’* age and breeder unknown. 

Thomas Bantock, Merndalo House, Wolverhampton; the Reserve Number, 
to “Young Robin Hood,” 6 months, 1 day-old; hied by himself; sire, 
“Old Rohm Hood,** dam, “Pride of Meriidalc 2nd;’* sue of dam, 
“ Bedford Joe.” 


Other Breeds—Breeding Sotos, 

Peter Eden, Cross Lane, Salfoid, Manchester: First Prize, 10?., for 
“Busy Bee,*’ 4 years, 5 months, 4 days-old; hied by himself; sire, 
“King Lear 1st;’* dam, “Piido of the Village;’* sire of dam, “ Kin g 
Lear 1st.” 

William Parker, Bradford: Second Prize, 61., for “ Lady Sarah,** 1 year, 
10 months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old, in-pig; bred by Mr. J. Pickerdyke, 
Bradford; sire, “ Young Longback ,** dam, “Alice,” sire of dam, “ Old 
Longback.** 

Richard E. Duokerino, Northorpe, Kirton-Lindsey; the Reserve Number, 
to his 2 >ears, 6 months, 1 day-old; bred by himself; sire, “Cidti- 
vator Gth.** 
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Other Breede^Pene of Three Breeding Sew Pige, of (he some Litter^ 
above Four and under J^ht Monihe old, 

Clement, E. Beswick-Koyds, Pyke House, Littleborougb, Lancashire; 
Fiest Pbize, 10? , for “ Hose,” “ Shamrock,” and “ Thistle,” 7 months, 
3 weeks-old; bred by Mr. Hatton, Addingham, Otley; sire, “ Young 
Dutchman;” dam, “Miss Lucy;” sire of dam, “Joseph 2nd.” 

Thomas Bantock, Memdale House, Wolverhampton: Second Pbize, 6?., for 
his 7 months, 4 weeks, 1 day-old, in-pig, ored by himself; sire, “ Old 
Eobm Hood,” dam, “ Black Nose;” sire of dam, “ Bedford Joe.” 

Matthew Waiker, Anslow, Burton-on-Trent: the Beserve Number, to 
“ Three Lilicb,” 7 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by himself; sire, “ Forest 
Boydam, “ Duchess,” sire of dam, “ Bohvar.” 


•WOOL. 

Six Shropshire Fleeces, 

Lord Chesham, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks: First Prize, 6?. 

Charles R. Keeling, Yew Tree Farm, Penkndge, Staffordshire: Second 
Prize, 5?. 

Sarah Beach, The Hattons, Brewood, Staffordshire: Third Prize, 41, 

Sir J. N L. Chetwode, Bart, Oakley, Markot-Drajton, Salop: Fourth 
Prize, 8?. 

T S. T, Carrington, Eaton, Dovendge, Derbyshire; Fifth Prize, 2/. 

Sir J. N. L. Chetwode : the Beserve Number, 


•BUTTER. 

Six Pounds^ to he made up in Pounds, 

Lord Chesham, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks: First Prize, 61. 

Sarah May Babtlam, The Downs, Much-Wenlock, Salop: Second 
Prize, 5?. 

John Mabson, Acton Mill, Stafford: Third Prize, 41, 

Edward Sharratt, jun, Dark Lane Farm, Longdon, Eugolcy; Fourth 
Prize, SI 

William P. Hammond, Pool Hall, Picton, Wolverhampton: Fifth Prize, 2?. 
Thomas W. Peake, Compton, Wolvcihampton. tho Beserve Number, 


•CHEESE, the Produce of 1871. 

Coloured^ over 6 inches thick. 

William Dudlebton, New Lodge, Lilleshall, Newport, Salop: First 
Prize, 15? 

Thomas Simon, Tern Hill, Market Drayton: Second Prize, 10?. 

Maria Barrs, Odstone Hall, Atherstone : Third Prize, 6?. 

John Clay, Kmsall, Oswestry: the Bescrvc Number, 
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Coloured, under 6 inches thick, 

Balph Abnold, Shakerstone, Atherstone: Fibst Pbize, 16?. 

Habia Babbs, Odstone Hall, Atherstone: Second Pbizb, 10? 

William Smith, Rangemoor Farm, Burton-on-Trent; Thibd Pbize, 5?., 
Henbt Wood, Pucknall Farm, Romsey, Hants: the Beset ve Number. 

Uncohured, over 6 inches thick. 

Henby Wood, Pucknall Farm, Romsey : Fibst Prize, 15?. 

Geoboe W. Prescott, Mmshull Vernon, Middlewich, Cheshire: Second 
• Prize, 10?. 

George Gibbons, Tunley Farm, Bath: Third Prize, 51. 

George W. Prescott, Mmshull Vernon. the Be^erve Number. 

Uncoloured, under 6 inches thick. 

James Harris, Fletchampstead, Coventry . Firsi Prize, 15? 

William Smith, Rangcmore Farm, Burton-on-Trcnt, Second Prize, 101. 
John Clubb, Tatenhill, Burton-on-Trent: Third Prize, 5? 

Henry Wood, Pucknall Farm, Romsoy; the Beserve Number. 


♦DAIRYMAIDS. 

To the maker of the Prize Butter and Cheese in each class. First, Second, 
and Third Prizes, in five classes, viz, 3?, 2?, and 1?, m each class. 


FARM PRIZES. 

For the Best Managed Arable Farm. 

George Townsend Forester, High Ercall, Welhngton, Salop: First 
Prize, 100?.; given by the Landowners in Staffordshire and Shropshire. 

Thomas Winterton, Alrewas Hays, Lichfield. Second Prize, 60?., given 
by the Society. 

William Brewster, Balderton Hall, Middle, Wem, Salop: Special Prize, 
25?., given by the Subscnbers. 

Elizabeth Sankey, Bratton Farm, Wellington, Salop: Special Prize, 26?.; 
given by the Subscribers. 

For the Best Managed Dairy Farm. 

John Clay, Kinsale, Oswestry: First Prize, 100?.; given by the Land- 
owners m Staffordshire and Shropshire 

Matthew Walker, Stockley Park, Anslow, Burton-on-Trent: Second 
Prize, 60?. j given by the Society. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


Steam-CuUivating Machinery, 

John FoWleH and Co., Leeds: First Prize, 100?., for their l^-Horse-Power 
Double Set of Steam Ploughing and Cultivating Machinery, invented, 
improved, and manufactured by themselves. 
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John Fowler and Co, : Second Prize, 501, for their 20-Horse-Power Set of 
Steam Ploughing and Cultivating Machinery, invented, improved, and 
manufacture by themselves. 

John Fowler and Co.; First Prize, 501,, for their 12-Horse-Power Single 
Set of Steam Ploughing and Cultivating Machinery, invented, improved, 
and manufactured by themselves. Total weight under 10 tons. 

The Ravbnsthorpe ENaiNEERma Company, Ravensthorpe, Mirfield, York¬ 
shire: Second Prize, 51., for their Complete Set ot Steam-Ploughing 
Tackle, invented by Messrs. Fisken, manufactured by themselves. Totel 
Weight not exceeding 10 tons. ,, 

John Fowlpb and Co.: First Prize, 501., for their Combination of Machmery 
for the Cultivation of the Soil by an ordinary Agncultural Engine. 

J. and F. Howard, Bedford: Second Prize, 251., for tbeir Combination of 
Machmery for the Cultivation of the Soil by an ordmary Agncultural 
Engine. 

Tuxford and Sons, Boston, Lincolnshire: The Prize of 201. for their Culti¬ 
vating Windlass, with Expanding Friction Couplings and Automatic 
Fnction Brakes, invented, improved, and manufactured by thoigselvcs. 

Amies, Barford and Co., Peterborough: The Prize of 10?. for their Anchor 
for Steam-CuLTiVATiON, invented by S. Campain, Deeping St Nicholas, 
Spaldmg; improved and manufactured by themselves. 

John Fowler and Co.: The Prize of 26?. for thtir 4-Furrow Balance Plough, 
invented, improved, and manufactured by themselves. 

John Fowler and Co.: The Prize of 20? for their Subsoil Plough, invented, 
improved, and manufactuied by themselves. 

John Fowlfr and Co.: The Prize of 26?. for their 4-Furrow Balance Digger, 
invented and manufactured by themselves, 

John Fowler and Co.; The Prize of 26? for their 6-Tme Light-Land Culti¬ 
vator, invented and manufactured by themselves. 

John Fowler and Co.: The Prize of 20?. for their 11-Tine Turning Culti¬ 
vator, invented and manufactured by themselves. 

Amies, Barford, and Co., Peterborough : The Prize of 10?. for their Press- 
Wheel Roller or Clod-Crusher, invented and manufactured by themselves. 

James and Frederick Howard, Bedford: The Prize of 10? for their Set of 
Harrows, mvented, imjiroved, and manufactured by themselves. 

James and Frederick Howard : a Prize of 10?, for their Improved Dnll, 
improved and manufactured by themselves. 

James Coultas, Spittlcgate, Grantham: a Prize of 10?. for his 8 ft. 6 in. 
14-Row Com and Seed Drill. 

John Fowler and Co.: The Prize of 10?. for their Set of Patent Root and 
Stone Eradicatmg Machmciy, mvented, improved, and manufactured by 
themselves. 

James and Frederick Howard : a Prize of 10?. for their Patent Combined 
Steam Ridging and Subsoil Plough. 

John FowtjEr and Co. : a Prize of 10?. for their Patent Turning Harrows, 
with frame, fitted with ndgmg bodies. 

Aveltng and Porter, Rochester: The Prize of 60?. for their 10-Horso-Power 
Agricultural Locomotive Engine; invented and improved by Thomas 
Aveling, Rochester, and manufactured by themselves. 
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Avbling and Pokteb, Rochester: Highly Commended for their 6-Hors©- 
Power Agncultural Locomotive Engme; invented and improved by Thomas 
Avehngi and manufactured by themselves. 

Chables Buebell, Thetford: Commended, for his 8-Horse-Power Traction 
Engine for Agncultural purposes, improved and manufactured by himself. 

Ayeling and Pobteb: The Pbize of 20Z. for their Low-sided Trolley for 
Agncultural purposes, to be drawn by an Agncultural Locomotive Engme; 
invented, improved, and manufactured by themselves. 

Hayes and Son, Stamford: Commended, for their Agncultural Waggon, to be 
^ drawn by an Agricultural Locomotive Engine, invented, improved, and 
manufectured by themselves. 

John Fowieb and Co : the Silveb Cup, value lOOZ., given by the Right Hon. 
Lord Vernon, President of the Society, for the best Combination of 
Machinery for the Cultivation of the Soil by Steam Pewer, the cost of 
which shall not exceed 700Z , the Engine to be Locomotive, and adapted 
for Thrashmg and other Farm purposes. 


HOP MACHINERY. 

Coleman and Mobton, Chelmsford: The Pbize of lOZ for their Hop-Syringing 
Engine, with Branch Pipe and Delivery Hose, invented and manufactured 
by themselves 

William Weeks and Son, Maidstone: the Pbi/e of 10? for their Hop-Presser, 
with Case, improved and manufactured by themselves. 

William Weeks and Son : the Pbize of 10?. for their Sulphurating Machine, 
improved and manufactured by themselves. 


MISCELLANEOUS AWARDS. 

Mellabd’s Tbent Foundbt, Rugeley: a Silveb Medal for the adaptation 
of the principle of the rotatmg disc mould-board, as shown on the Amencan 
Plough entered among the Hop-cultivatmg Implements, mvented by J. 
Godfiey; improved and manufactured by themselves. 

John Fowleb and Co.: a Silveb Medal for their Ditching Plough, for cutting 
open Ditches 20 inches wide and 18 inches deep, invented, improved, and 
manufactured by themselves. 

Ransomes, Sims, and Head, Ipswich: a Silveb Medal for their 8-Horso- 
Power Agncultural Locomotive Engine, fitted with Thomson’s patent 
elastic T^es, invented by R. W. Thomson and John Head; improved 
and manufactured by themselves. 

Aveling and Portfe : a Silveb Medal for their 6-Iiorse-Powei AgiiwOltural 
Locomotive Enj:ine, fitted with mtemnl Indiarubber Tyres, mvented and 
improvc^i by Thomas Aveling, manufactured by themselves. 
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AaRICULTUEAL EDUCATION. 
Examination Papers^ 1871. 


EXAMINATION IN AGRIOULTUEE. 

Maximxth Numbeb of Mabes, 200. Pass Numbeb, 100. 

Tuesday, Ajpril 18^%. Morning^ 10 a.m. tUl lj9.ni. 

1. A farm of 800 acres of arable land is delivered over to an 
incoming tenant at Michaelmas, with IQP acres after a wheat crop, 
90 acres after barley, 80 acres after beans, the remainder in clover of 
one year’s ley, and swedes. 

The incoming tenant desires to manage it on the fonr^field system; 
illustrate the cropping for the first three years, whereby this end may 
bo obtained with the least loss of production. 

2. Given a farm of 500 acres of arable land and 50 acres of pasture. 
The arable land is of the following character:—200 acres of thin weak 
soil resting on the chalk; 200 acres of deeper land with greater sub* 
stance; and the remainder a mixture of marly clay resting on the 
green sand. Give systems of cropping adapted to each variety of soil, 
and showing the area of com of different varieties, pulse and root crops 
to bo grown each year. 

In the above cases the forms are assumed to be in the neighbourhood 
of Cirencester, so as to give data of climate and elevation. 

2. State the quantity and character of stock which should bo kept 
on the preceding farm. 

4. What should be a proper expenditure per acre in manual labour 
on a farm of the above character, distinguishing the amount incident 
to the horse labour and cultivation, harvesting and converting the 
produce; and the amount which may bo reasonably expended in inci¬ 
dentals ? 

5. What modifications should be made in the rotation and manage¬ 
ment if these farms were in South Wales or the Eastern Counties? 

6. What soil should be selected and management adopted to secure 
the largest possible crop of mangold wurzel? 

7. Give the proportion of com crops and pulse under the ordinary 
application of the 3-, 4-, and 5-field courses. 

8. Give an estimate in detail of the cost of cultivation per acre for 
a crop of swedes and a crop of wheat on an average loom worth 308. 
per acre. 

Afternoon^ viv4 voce examdnaiion commencing at 2 o'chch 
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EXAMINATION IN CHEMISTRY. 

Maximum Number op Mares, 200. Pass Number, 100. 

I. General Chemistry. 

Wednesday^ April l^ih; Morning, 10 a.w. till 1 p.m, 

1. Explain fully one method of determining the proportion of 
«iq^udhus vapour present in the atmosphere at any given time. 

2. Describe the preparation of chlorine and of chloride of lime, and 
explain the chemistry of the processes. Give an account of the chief 
characters of those substances. What is the action of carbonic acid on 
the latter ? 

3. When two volumes of one gas (a) unite with one volume of another 
gas (b) to produce a compound (o), what is the general relation between 
the volume of o and the volume of a employed to produce it ? Give 
Borne examples. 

4. Name some common mineral substances containing sulphur, and 
give the chemical formula for each of them. Of what organic sub¬ 
stances is sulphur a constituent? How can you demonstrate its 
l)resonoo in such substances ? 

-6. What sort of impurities will a charcoal filter remove from water? 
What explanation do you give of the action of such a filter ? 

6 State in eq^uations, or otherwise, the action of soda, lime, iron, 
and silver-nitrate respectively, with hydrochloric acid. Hence explain 
what is meant by chemical equivalence and quantivalence. 

7. Explain how to find the proportion of carbon in an organic com¬ 
pound. 4*83 parts of an organic compound containing no nitrogen 
gave 9*23 of CO^ and 5’61 of H*0: find itb formula. 

8. State the composition of urea, and explain how it is readily con¬ 
verted into ammoniacal salts. 

9. An infusion of malt contains a largo quantity of sugar: state what 
variety of sugar it is, and what you know of the action by which it is 
produced. Is the quantity of sugar produced affected by using boiling 
water for the infusion ? Give the reason for your answer. By what 
other means may a production of sugar from grain or other similar 
materials bo effected? 

II. In Agricultural Chemistry. 

Wednesday, April l^th; Afternoon 2 p.m, till 6 p.m, 

1. Contrast the chemical properties of light sandy soils and heavy 

olay-land. ^ 

2. What are the best chemical means for raising the fertility of poor 
Bfmdy soils and of heavy clay-soils? 

\OL. MI.—'8. S. / 
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3. Upon what soils and for what crops aro potash-manures likely to 
he useful? 

4. now do you determine the amount of potash in kainito or crude 
potash-salts ? 

5. Mention the conditions as regards soil, manures, and climate 
favourable or unfavovrable to the production of a largo percentage of 
sugar in beet-roots. 

G, How do you distinguish cane-sugar from grape-sugar; and how 
do you determine the amount of crystallizable sugar in beet-roots 

7. What is the composition of beet-root pulp and its nutritive value 
in comparison with ordinary mangold-wurzel ? 

8. What is the composition of raw and of boiled bones, and how do 
you ascertain whether bone-dust is genuine or adultemted ? 

9. Explain the chemical functions of the leaves of plants. 


EXAMINATION IN MECHANICS AND NATUEAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Maxoium Number of Marks 200. Pass Number 100. 

Thursday, April 20tJi,froni 10 a.w. HU 1 p,m, 

1. State the meaning of the terms mass, density^ specific gravity, force, 
accelerative effect of force. When the aceelerative effect of gravity 
near the earth’s surface is stated to bo 82*2, what units aro used ? 

2. When a cart is drawn along a horizontal rood what resistances 
have to bo overcome ? Why can a horse draw a greater weight on a 
tx'aiiiway than on an ordinary macadamized road ? 

3. State the conditions which a good balance ought to satisfy. 
What is meant by the sensitiveness of a balance ? What points in tho 
airangemeut of a balanco must bo attended to in order to render it 
sensitive ? 

4. A bottle when empty weighs 1000 grains, when full of water 
2015 grains, when full of spirit 1873 grams. What is the specific 
gravity of the spirit? Explain how a correction is applied for tho 
weight of tho air displaced when it is req^uired to make an accurate 
determination of specific gravity by means of tho bottle. 

5. State tho conditions that must bo fulfilled when a body is in 
equilibrium in still water. 

State also tho condition that tho equilibrium be stdble. 

5. A body containing 60 lbs. of matter is acted on by a constant 
force. It is observed to move from rest, and in five seconds to describe 
a distance of 80*5 feet. Determine tho magnitude of tho force. How 
many pounds of matter would tho force just support at a place where 
the accelerative effect of gravity is 32*2 ? 

7. What is meant by the “dew point”? A room in a house jhas 
been kept without a fire through a long frost; if a sudden thaw comes 
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on it will probably bo found that moisture is deposited on the inside 
of the walls of the room. Why is this so ? 

8. If the piston of a steam-engine is 2 feet in diameter and makes 
20 strokes per minute, each 3 feet long; what must be the mean pres¬ 
sure of the steam per square inch if the engine work at the rate of 
20-hor6o power ? 

9. Describe the piece of mechanism in an ordinary double-acting 
steam-engine, called “ the parallel motion.” And state what end it is 
designed to answer. 

EXAMINATION IN MENSUKATION AND LAND 
SUBVEYING. 

I Maximum Numbee of Mabks, 100. Pass Number, 50. 

Thursday, April 20th,from 2 p.m. till 5 pm, 

1. State the rule for finding the area of a triangle * (a) w'hcn the 
base and perpendicular are known, (b) when the three sides arc 
known. Bind the number of square feet in a triangular area whoso 
sides aio 3,501, 3,607, and 3,598 feet respectively. 

2. State what is the relation between the circumference and dia¬ 
meter of a circle. 

A block of wood is a perfect cylinder, and is found to be 127 inches 
in circumference, (a) find the diameter of the block, (b) When the 
block IS cut square what is the length of one side ol the square end ? 

3. The diameter of the bore of a cast-iron pipe is 4 inches, tlio 
thickness of the metal 1 inch. Given that the specific gravity of the 
metal is 7*2, find the weight of the pipe j)cr foot. 

4. State the steps by which you would find the centre of a circular 
gi'ass plot, if you had pickets and ropes only. 

5. Let AllCD bo a rectangular piece of ground, and a point F is 
taken anywhere in the side AB, show how to draw through F a line, 
to a point in the opposite side CD, which shall divide the rectangle 
into two parts such that the area of one is twice that of the other. 

6. Plot tlio following notes, and assuming that the first station is 
9 feet above tho level of a jioiid, find how much the last station is 
above the level of the same pond 


DIsrANfP 

B VrK-Mf,IIT 

tOBE-blfillT 

100 

3*75 

6*81 

200 

3 51 

5*68 

350 

8*03 

1*09 

no 

2*74 

7*35 

172 

6*91 

5*38 


/2 
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7. A, B, C, D, E, are five stations inclosing a wooded area. It is 
found by measurement that AB, BC, CD, and DE, are respectiv61y 
110, 96, 81, and 85 chains in length, also that at A, the bearing of B 
is 31° N. of E.; at B that of C is 63° S. of E.; at C that of D is 71° 
S. of W.; at D that of E is due west. Plot these points and determine 
from your figure the number of acres in the enclosure ABODE. Also 
if EA were measured to test the work what length would it be, if the 
other measurements were all right ? 

8. ABO is an equilateral triangle, each side being a mile long. A 
station P is j)laccd in the prolongation of AB and it is found <)hat 
the angle subtended at P by BO is 21° 15', find the distance of P 
from C. 

9. In a triangle two sides are respectively 2107 yards, and 15G3 
yards, and they contain an angle of 34° 18'. Find the remaining 
angles of the triangle. 


EXAMINATION IN BOOKKEEPING. 

Maximum Number of Marks, 200. Pass Number, 100. 
Friday, Apiil 21«^, pom 10 a,m. till 1 p m. 

Journalise and post into a ledger, in proper technical language, tho 
following scries of facts and transactions; and from such ledger make 
out a Trial Balance, a Profit and Loss Account, and a Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities and assets of John Ilolmes, Corn Merchant, at 31st 


December, 1870 — 

Liabilities. £ s <L 

Amount due B. Jones. 175 0 0 

Bill payable, due January 31, 1871 150 0 0 

Assets. 

Stock of corn in hand . 1300 0 0 

Amount in deposit at Alliance Bank .. .. 750 0 0 

J. Brown’s promissory note due 14th January, 1871 150 0 0 

(3ash in current banking account. 320 0 0 

Business promises and stores, valued at .. .. 560 0 0 

1871. 

Jan. 4. Draivn from bank for petty cash .. .. 25 0 0 

„ 6. Bought for cash 40 quarters corn, at lOs. 

per quarter . 98 0 0 

„ 9. Sqld com for cash . .. 750 0 0 

„ 12. Bought of J. Smith, corn value .. .. 300 0 0 

„ 13. Accepted J. Smith’s draft at 3 months, being 

in payment of above purchase. 300 0 (> 

„ 15. J. Brown’s promissory note due 14th inst. 

returned dishonoured . 15000 

„ Paid out of Potty cash for noting ditto .. 0 16 

„ 16. Sold to B. Jones, com value . 235 0 0 
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Assets. 
Jaft. 17 


jj • 


19 

20 




21 

23 


jj 


21 


JJ 


JJ 


27 


JJ 


28 


j» 

JJ 

JJ 


81 


JJ 


JJ 


JJ 


Consigned to D Bell to bo sold by him for 
my account and risk, com invoiced at 

Keceived fioni J Brown composition of 
18« in the i; 

and wrote off as a bad debt tho 
balance at his debit 

Transferred fiom cm rent to deposit account 
at Allianc e Bank 

Beceivcd fi om D Bell advice that ho had 
sold tlu corn consigned to him to L 
Biook for 

Paid cash foi insmancc of business inemises 

Received from L Biook his jiomisscif 
note, being in payment of com sold to 
him by D Be 11 on my account 

Discounted L Biooks piomi&soiy note, re¬ 
ceiving in cash 

And lllo^^ e d for discount 

Bought coin Vlined at 
and p lid m cash 
discount allowed me 

Sold to J Smith, e( in vilue 

and icceived in exchange my accept 
ance cancelled 

Ainoimt diaun fioni buik for piivate e\- 
pciihcs 

Paid bill duo this day 

Paid salaiy of cleik 

Paid out of petty C4ish this month for sta- 
tioneiy &e 

Estimited veai and tear of picmises foi 
month 

Interest allowe d by Alliaiico Bank on cash 
in deposit, and added to tho amount of 
principal 

Stock of coin in hand 


£ 8 c7 

435 0 0 
135 0 0 


250 0 0 


505 0 0 

12 10 0 


505 0 0 

408 10 0 
G 10 0 
315 0 0 
olO 0 0 
5 0 0 
00 0 0 


25 0 0 
150 0 0 
15 0 0 

5 15 0 

2 0 0 


2 3 6 
400 0 0 


EXAMINATION IN GEOLOGY. 

Maximum Number of Marks, 100 Pass Numbep, 50 
Fiiday, Apil 21s<, from 2pm till 5 p m 

1 Givo a classification of rocks according to their vaiious modes of 
origin Mention some examples 

2 Diaw a rough map of England showing the general position of 
tho mining and tho manufacturing districts, and point out how far 
the industry of each has been determined by its geological structure. 

3 Name tho geological formation which frequently oveilies uncon- 
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ionnably the regular stratified deposits of central and eastern England. 
State its generjd character, mode of occurrence, and probable origin. 

4. Construct a table of the sub divisions of the cretaceous rocks, 
indicating the arenaceous, argillaceous, and calcareous beds. 

5. Give the general distribution of the cretaceous rocks, and men¬ 
tion any facts as to their agricultural character, and to the economical 
substances obtained from them. 

6. In what counties are the fen-lands of England situated ? Namo 
the geological formation which immediately underlies them in tlio 
different istricts. 

7. Give the palajontological characteristics of the ralaeozoic, Meso¬ 
zoic, and Cainzoic rocks. 

8. What is the general character of tho carboniferous flora ? 

9. Define briefly and illustrate by diagrams tho following terms:— 
dip, strike, outcrop, fault, and unconformability. 

10. Draw a geological section across any jiart of England and 
Wales from west to east. 

11. In the deep vales of Somerset and Gloucestershire, ricli pas¬ 
tures cover tho lower levels, while arable lands extend along the sides. 
Is there any connection between these facts and tho geological struc¬ 
ture of the valleys in question ? 

12. Name tho specimens on tho table. 


EXAIMINATION IN BOTANY. 

Maximum Number op Mares, 100. Pass Number, 50. 

Saturdayf April 22nd, fimn 10 a.m, tiU 1 p.m. 

1. Wnhat are the distinctive characters between roots and steins ? 
Define the following: — corm, bulb, tuber, tubcrcule, rhizome, parasit(', 
and epiphyte. 

2. Distinguish between determinate and indetorminato inflores¬ 
cences. Define a spike, spikclot, amentum, raceme, panicle, and 
cyme. 

3. What is the carpel? Describe its parts; and enumerate and 
explain tho different kinds of jilacentation. 

4. Describe tho manner in which seeds germinate; mention the 
conditions favourable to that process, and state the differences botweisi 
the germination of dicotyledonous and monocotyledonous seeds. 

6. What are tho substances required for tho support of plant-lif(‘; 
and in what manner are they taken up by plants ? 

G. Give the botanical names and natural orders of tho following 
plants:—mustard, medick, sainfoin, carrot, buckwheat, and niangold- 
wurzcl. 
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Namo tlie natural orders to which the plants marked BCD 
respectively belong; and give your reasons for so referring them. 

8 Describe the plant marked A, in English technical language, 
and in the proper soqueuce of its organs. 


EXAMINATION IN ANATOMY AND ANIMAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Maximum Number or Marks, 100. Pass Number, 60. 

Saturday^ April 22nd, from 2 p.m. till 5 p.m. 

1. Describe the differences which exist in the appearance of the 
fibres of a voluntary and an involuntary muscle when magnified, and 
give familiar cxamijles of each. 

2. Name the uses to which involuntary muscles arc applied. 

3. Describe the means by which the body is supported in an erect 
position when perfectly quiescent. 

4. State the number of the ribs—true and false—met with in the 
hoi'se, ox, and sheep ros 2 )ectively, and describe the differences m the 
attachment of the true ribs to the sternum in the ox and sheep, com- 
l)arcd with the horse. 

6. Describe the general form of tho sternum of the ox, and name 
some of the advantages arising from its shaj)e, and its peculiar attach¬ 
ment to tho ribs. 

G. Name tho organs and their uses which are placed in the cavity 
of a quadrui)cd, formed by tho sjuno above, the sternum below, and 
the ribs on either side. 

7. State whether the blood is of the same colour in both sides of 
the heart, and the causes why a difference exists— if any. 
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MEMOEANDA. 

Address of Lfttfrs— The Societ} b ofSce being situated in the postal district designated by tbo 
letter W members in their correbpondcnct with the btcreiaty, aie requested to subjom that 
letter to the usual addiess 

(jrENsaaL Meeting In London m December, 18Yl 

trEKEEAL MEETING m I ondou May 22nd, 18^2 at 12 o’clock 

MBKTiKa at Cardiff July 15th and four following days, 1812. 

Monthlt Ooi NriL (for transaction of business) at 12 o’clock on the first Wednesday in every month 
excepting January iscpttmbcr and October open only to Members ut Council and Govemois of 
the Sc Cl ty 

Adjournmints—I h( Council adlonm over Passion and 1 ister weeks when those weeks do not 
Include the. first Wednesday of the month, from tbo first Wednesday in August to the first 
Wednesday m November, and from the first Wednesday in December to the first Wednesday in 
Febiuaij 

OFriCE Hot HS—10 to 4 From the Council Meeting in August until the Council Meeting m April, 
on Situiduys, 10 to 2 

Diseasfs of Cattle Sheep and Pigs—^Members have the privilege of applying t<r*thf Veterinary 
Committee of the Society, and of sending animals to the Itoyal Veierniaiy College on tit 
same terms as if they were subscribers to the College —(A statement of thes piiv lieges will be 
found in the Appendix ) 

Chemical Anattsb— Ihe pnelieges of Chemical Analysis epjoycel by Members of the Society will 
be found btated in the Appendix to the present volume 

IlOTANicAL PnTviLFGFs —The Botanical PnviUgos enjoyed by Members of the Society will bo f und 
stated m the Appendix to the present volume 

bunsci iPTiONs—1 Annual — Tbo subscription of a Governor is jE 5 and that of a Member £l duo m 
adNance en the Istof January of each jear and bteoming in arrear if unpail by the ^^f el 
June - 1 e r 1 ift —Governors may compc und foi then subscription U r future j ars by p ing 
at once the sum of jfc50 and Members I y paying AlO M mb« rs who Lave |)ald their iniiuil 
suitediption lor 20 j ears or upwaids and whose subscription', are not in arreai, may compound 
lor future annual bubscriptions that of the current year inclusive by a single payment of £5 

i AiMONTS—bubscriptions miy be paid to the Secretary In the most direct and satisfactory manner 
either at the efflee of the Society, No 12 Haiitver Square I oudon W or by means of pjst 
office orders to be obtain d at any of the principal post offices throughout the kingdom and mode 
payable to him at the Vere Street Office London W , but any cheque on a bankers or any 
other house of business in London will be equally available U made payable on demand lii 
obtaining post office orders care should be taken to give the postmaster the correct initials 
and surname of the Secretary of the Society (H M Jinkins) otherwise the payment 
will be refused to him at the post office on which such ordt r has been obtained, and w hen 
remitting the money-orders it should be stated by whom and on whose account they are sent 
Cheques should be made payable os drafts on demand (not as bills only payable alter sight or a 
certain number of days after date) and should be drawn on a London (not on a local country) 
banker When payment is made to the London and Westminster J^k St James's Square 
Dranch as the bankers of the Society it will be desirable that the Secretary should be advised 
by letter of such payment in order that the entry in the banker s book may Ik at once ide n 
tffied and the amount posted to the credit of the proper party No eoiu con be remitted by post, 
unless the letter be registeied 

New Members —Every candidate for admission into the Society must be proposed by a Member, 
the proposer to specify in writing the full name usual place of residem c and post-tow n of the 
candidate either at a Council meeting or by letter addiesscd to the Secretary Jboims of Proposal 
may be obtained on application to the Secrctoiy 

iPackets bt Post —Packets not exceedmg two feet in length width or depth consisting of wrritten or 

{ irlntcd matter (but not containing letters sealed or open) if sent without envelopes, or enclosed 
n envebpes open at each end may be forwarded by the Inland post ii stamped at the following 
rates —One l^penny for every two ounas or firoctional part ot that weight 


Members may obtain on application to the Secretary copies of an Abstract of the Charter 
and Jlye^lawB of a Statement of the General Objects Are, of the Society of Chemical, 
Botanical and Veterinary Privileges, and of other printed papers connected with special 
departments of the Society’s businc ss 
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iWcmficw* 'iJcterimirif 

I. —Sbmous oa Extensive Diseases. 

No. 1. Any Member of the Society who may desire professional attendance 
and special advice in cases of serious or extensive disease among his cattle, 
sheep, or pigs, and will address a letter to the Secretary, will, by return of 
post, receive a reply stating whether it be considered necessary that Professor 
■himonds, the Society’s Vetennary Inspector, should visit the place where the 

No. 2. ITio remuneration of the Inspector will be 21. 2s. each day as a 
profissional fee, and IZ. Is. each day for personal expenses , and he will also 
be allowed to charge the cost of travelhng to and from the locality where his 
eervices may have been required. The fees will be paid by the Society, but 
the travelling expenses will be a charge against the applicant. This charge 
may, however, be reduced or remitted altogether at the d^retion of the Coxmcil, 
on such step being recommended to them by the Vetennary Committee. 

No. 3. ITie Inspector, on his return from visiting the diseased stock, will 
report to the Committee, m wntmg, the results of his observations and pro- 
cet dmgs, which Report will be laid before the Council. 

No. 4. When contmgencies arise to prevent a personal discharge of the 
duties confided to the Inspector, he may, subject to the approval of the Com¬ 
mittee, name some competent piofessional person to act m his stead, who shall 
leceive the same rates of remuneration 

II. —Obdinabt OB Otheb Gases of Disease. 

Members may obtain the attendance of the Vetennary Inspector on any 
case of disease by paying the cost of his visit, which will be at the followmg 


fate, VIZ,, 2Z 2s jier diem, and travelhng expenses. 

III. —Consultations without visit 
Personal consultation with Vetennary Inspector .. ,. 5s, 

Consultation by letter .. .. .. .. .. .. 5&. 

Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters. 10s, 
Post-mortem examination, and report tlicreon.. .. ., 10s. 


A letum of the number of applications during each half-year bemg required 
fiom the Vetermaiy Insiicctor. 

IV.—Ajdmission of Diseased Aj^mals to the Vetebinaet College 
Investigations, Lectubes, and Repoets. 

No. 1. All Members of the bociety have the piivilege of sending cattle, 
sheep, and pigs to the Infirmaiy of the Royal Vttumaiy College, on the same 
Icims as if they were Members of the College , viz , by pay ng for the keep 
and treatment of cattle 10s OcZ per week each animal, and for sheep and 
pigs “ a small proportionate charge to be fixed by the Prmcij>dl according to 
circumstances.” 

No 2. Hie College has also undertaken to investigate such particular classes 
of disease, or special subjects connected with the apidication of the Vetennary 
art to cattle, sheep, and pigs, as mav be directed by the Council 

No. 3. In addition to the incieased number of lectures now given by 
Piofessor Simonds—the Lecturer on Cattle Pathology—to the pupils m the 
Royal Vetennary College, he will also deluer such lectures before the Members 
ot the Society, at their house m Hanover Square, as the Council shall decide. 

No. 4, The Rojal Vetennary College will from time to time furnish to 
the Council a detailed Report of the cases of cattle, sheep, and pigs tieated 
m the Infirmary. 

By Older of the Council, 

H M JLNKINS, Secretary. 

VOL. VII.—S. S. q 
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iHembenc ^nbtltges; of Cbemiral ^nal^s(is(.«. 

The Council have fixed the following rates of Charge for Analyses to 
be made by the Consulting Chemist for the hond-fide use of Members 
of the Society; who (to avoid all unnecessary correspondence) are 
particularly requested, when applying to him, to mention the kin(\ of 
analysis they require, and to quote its number in the subjoined schedule. 
The charge for analysis, together with the carnage of the specimen^, 
must be paid to him by members at the time of their application. « 

No. 1.—An opmion of the genuineness of Peruvian guano, bone- 

dust, or oil-cake (each sample) . 

,, 2 —An analysis of guano; showing the proportion of moisture, 
organic matter, sand, phosphate of lime, alkahne salts, 
and ammonia 

„ 3.—An estimate of the value (relatively'to the average of 
samples in the market) of sulphate and munate of am¬ 
monia, and of the mtrates of potash and soda .. 

, 4. —^An analysis of superphosphate of lime for soluble ^os- 
phatesonly 

„ 5.—An analysis of superphosphate of lime, showing the pro¬ 
portions of moisture, organic matter, sand, soluble and 
insoluble phosphates, sulphate of lime, ind ammonia .. 

„ b —Am analysis (sufiicieut for the deteimmatiou of its agricul¬ 
tural value) of any oidmary artihcial manure ,, 

, 7. —Limestone.—the propoition of lime, 7s. 6d , the propor¬ 
tion of magnesia, 10s., the proportion of lime and mag¬ 
nesia 

„ 8.—Limestone or marls, including carbonate, phosphate, and 
sulphate of lime, and magnesia with sand and clay 
„ 9.—Partial analysis of a soil, including determinations of clay, 
sand, organic matter, and carbonate of hme 
, 10—Complete analysis of a soil .. 

, 11.—An analysis of oil-cake, or other substance used for feeding 
purjxises, showing the proportion of moisture, oil, 
miner'll matter, albuminous matter, and woody fibre, 
as well as of starch, gum, and sugar, in the aggregate 
„ 12.—Analyses of any vegetable product ,, 

„ 13.—Analyses of animal products, refuse substances used for 

manure, &c. .. .. .. .. from 10s. to 30s. 

„ 14.—^Determination of the “ hardness ” of a sample of water 

before and after boiling .. . . lOs. 

„ 15.—Analysis of water of land drainage, and of water used for 

irrigation .. .. .. .. .. .. .. £2. 

„ 16.—^Determination of nitnc acid in a sample of water .. .. £1, 

N.B.— I7ie above Scale of Charges is not applicahle to the case of pei s( s 
coinmercially engaged tr? the Manufacture or bale of any Substance sent /(i 
Analybib, 

The Address of the Consulting Chemist of the Socitty is, Dr. Augustus 
V oLixiKER, F.R S , 11, Salisbury Square, London, E C, to which he requests that 
all letters and parcels (postage and carriage paid) should be diiected. 

j[By Older of the Cornu 1 1, 

IT. M JENKINS, buretmy 


6«J. 

lOs. 

10s. 

lOs. 

£ 1 . 

£ 1 , 

15s. 

£ 1 . 

£ 1 . 

£3. 

£ 1 . 

£ 1 . 
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IN8TBTJCTION8 FOB SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES 
FOB ANALYSIS, 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES —Take a large handful of the manure from three 
or four bags mix the ifrhole on a large sheet of paper, breaking down with the 
hand any lumps present, and fold up in tinfoil or in oil silk, about 3 ozs of the 
well mixed sample, and send it to 11 , Salisbury Square Fleet Street, EC, 
b}wsample post or place the mixed manure m a small wooden or tin box, which 
may be tied by string, but must not be sealed, and send it by sample post If the 
manure be very wet and lumpy, a larger boxful, weighing from 12 to 15 ozs, 
should be sent eithei by sample post or railway 

There must be no wilting oi printing in the packet or its co^er in addition to 
the address Db Auou^ids Voiicker, 11, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London E C and the addiess of the sender of the parcel, and the number or 
milk of the aiticle sent 

These particulars must in all cases be given not on loose pieces of papei but on 
small labels attached to the samples or packages containing them 

Thu samples must be sent m covers, open at the ends or m boxes, bags of linen 
oi other materials, which may be fastened by string, but must not be sealed, so 
as to be easily examined No parcel sent by sample post must exceed 12 ozs in 
weight, or 2 feet in length or 1 foot m width or deptli 

SOILS—Have a wooden box made 6 inches long and wide and from 9 to 12 
inchi s deep, according to ^e depth of soil and subsoil of the field Maik out m the 
field a space of about 12 inches square, dig round in a slanting diiection a trench, 
so as to leave undisturbed a block of soil with its subsoil from 9 to 12 inches deep 
trim this block or plan of the field to make it fit into the woodeu box mvcit the 
open 1 ox o\er it press down firmly then pass a spade unf the box and lift it 
up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid and send it by goods or parcel traiu 
to the laboiatory The soil will then be leceived in the exact position in which 
It IS found m the field 

Ill the case of veij light, sandy and porous soils, the wooden box may be at 
ince inverted over the soil and forced down by pi essure, and then dug out 

WATERS—Two gallons of water are nquiied for analysis The water, if 
possible should be sent in glass st< ppered Wmcliestei half gallon bottles which 
ire readily obtained in any chemist and diuggists shop If Winchester bottles 
cannot be procuied, the water may be sent in perfectly clean new stoneware spint 
lais suiiouudtd by wiekeiwoik For the determination of the degree of hardness 
I efoie and aftei boiling, onl} one quart wme bottle full of watei is reiiuired 

IIMESTONES, MARLS IRONSTONES, AND OIHFR MINERALS — 
Whole pieces, weighing fiom 3 to 4 ozs, should be sent enclosed m small linen 
bags or wrapped in paper 

OILCAKFS —Take a sample from the middle of the cake To this end break a 
whole cake into two Then break oft a piece from the end where the two halves 
were joined together, and wrap it in paper, leaving the ends open, and send parcel 
by sample post The piece should weigh from 12 to H ozs If sent b^ aiiway, 
one quarter or half a cake should be forwarded 

FEEDING MEALS —About 3 ozs will be sufficient for analysis Enclose the 
meal in a small linen bag Send it by sample post 

On forwarding samples, separate letters should be sent by post to the laboratory, 
specifying the nature of the information required and, if possibl(| the object 
in view 


H M JENKINS, re/ary 
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The Council have provisionally fixed the following rates of 
Charge for the exaniination of Plants and Seeds for the bond, fide 
use of Members of the Society, who are particularly reijuested, 
when applying to the Consulting Botanist, to mention the 
hind of examination they reqbire, and to quote its number in 
the subjoined Schedule. The charge foi examination must be 
paid to the Consulting Botanist at the time of application, 2nd 
the carriage of all parrels must be prepaid. 

No. 1 .—K geneidl opinion as to the genuineness and ago of a 

sample of clover-seed (each sample) .. .. 5s, 

„ 2 —A detailed examination of a sample of duty oi impure 
clovci-seed, with a repoit on its admixtuie with seeds of 
dodder or other weeds (each sample) .. ^ ..10s 

„ 3 —A test examination of turnip or othei ciuciferous seed, 
with a rcpoit on its geimina ng powci, oi its adult|?/i- 
tion with 000 seed (each san lie) .. .. . lOs 

,, 4 —A test examination of any other kind of seed, or com, with 

a lejiort on Its germinating powei (each sample) .. lO^i 
„ —Determination of the species of any indigenous British 

plant (not paiasitic), with a r not t on its habits (each 

species). .. .. 

„ G.—^Determination of the species of any ejnphyte oi vegetable 
parasite, on any raim-ciop giowu by the Member, with 
a report on its habits, and suggestions (where jxissible) 
as to its exteimination or prevent m (uich species) lOs 
,, 7.—Eeport on any other foim oi plant-disease not caused by 

insects ,. ..... . 10s 

„ 8.—Determination of the species of a collection of natuial 
grasses indigenous to any distiict on on^ kmd^if soil 
(each collection) .. . ^ ., . 10s 

INSTEtrCTIONS FOK SELECTING AND SEZ^DING SAMPLES. 


Ill sending seed or corn for examination the utmost care must be taken to 
secure a fair and honest sample. If anything supposed to be injurious oi 
uselc«5s exists m the com or seed, selected samples should also he sent. 

In collecting specimens of plants, the whole plant should be taken up, and 
the earth shaken from the roots If possible the plants must bo m flower oi 
liuit. They should be packed in a light box, or in a film paiiei paicel 

Specimens of diseased plants or of parasites should be foiwarded as fresh as 
possible Place them in a bottle, or pack them in tin-foil or oil-silk 

All specimens should be accompanied uith a letter specifying the natuie of 
the infoimation loquiied, and stating any local circumstances (soil, situation, 
■&C ) which, in the opimon of the sender, would be likely to throw light on the 
inquiry. 

N.B.— The above Scale of Charges u not applicable in the case of Seedsmen 
lequinnq the services of the Consulting Botanist 
Parcels or letteis (Carriage or Postage prepaid) to be addressed to Mr IV. 
Caubuthers, F R S , 25, Wellington btreet, Islington, London. 


S 


11. M Jfnkins,/S eoe/ary 
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